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THE  CONVERT;  OR,  LEAVES  FROM 
MY  EXPERIENCE. 


7'o  tlis 
Right  Reverend  John  Bernard  Fitzpatrick,  D.  D., 

Bialuyp  of  Boston. 

This  unpretending  volume  is  most  respectfully  dedicated  as  a  feeble  mark  of 

tlie  neneraiion  for  his  virtiies,  and  the  deep  gratitude  for  his 

services  to  the  convert,  cherished  by  his  Spiritual  Son. 


PREFACE. 


The  volume  here  offered  to  the  reading  public  is  no  work 
of  fiction,  and  the  person  who  gives  an  account  of  himself 
is  no  imaginary  person  around  whom  I  have  chosen  to 
weave  passages  from  my  own  experience.  The  person  who 
tells  his  story  is  myself,  and  I  have  aimed  to  tell  my  story, 
so  far  as  it  bears  on  my  religious  convictions  and  experience, 
with  simplicity,  frankness,  and  truthfulness.  The  book, 
whatever  else  it  may  or  may  not  be,  is  an  honest  book. 

I  have  traced,  with  all  the  fidelity  I  am  master  of,  my 
entire  religious  life  from  my  earliest  recollection  down  to 
my  admission  into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church.  I 
have  concealed  none  of  my  errors,  disguised  none  of  my 
changes,  and  sought  to  represent  myself  at  no  period  as  bet- 
ter or  worse  than  I  was.  My  aim  has  been,  neither  to  vin- 
dicate nor  to  condemn  myself,  but  simply  to  tell  the  truth. 

Though  I  am  the  hero  of  my  book,  and  speak  in  the  first 
person,  I  trust  the  reader  will  not  find  me  immoderately 
egotistic.  I  have  not  written  to  give  myself  importance  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public,  or  from  a  feeling  that  my  story,  sim- 
ply as  mine,  could  have  any  gi-eat  interest  or  value.  Near- 
ly all  that  is  contained  in  the  volume  derives  whatever 
value  or  importance  it  may  have,  from  sources  independent 
of  my  personality. 

What  is  related  as  matter  of  fact,  unless  my  memory  has 
played  me  tricks,  may  be  read  with  entire  confidence.  The 
principles   and   reasonings   set  forth,   and  the  judgments 
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offered,  speak  for  themselves,  and  must  go  for  what  they  are 
wortL  Truth  is  not  mine,  nor  my  reader's,  and  is  the  same 
whatever  may  be  his  or  my  opinions.  It  is  above  us  both, 
and  independent  of  us,  and  all  that  either  of  us  should  aim 
at  is  to  ascertain  and  conform  to  it  I  have  no  vocation  to 
dogmatize  or  to  teach.  If  what  I  say  carries  conviction, 
accept  it ;  if  not,  reject  it,  or  suspend  judgment  till  better 
informed. 

The  reader  will  at  once  perceive  that  my  book  is  not 
designed  to  flatter  one  or  another  sect  or  party.  I  have 
expressed  freely,  franicly,  unreservedly,  my  honest  thought 
of  persons  and  things  that  have  come  in  my  way,  the  results 
of  my  most  careful  observations  and  of  my  best  judgment. 
I  have  not  addressed  my  work  especially  to  Catholics  or  to 
non-Catholics,  but  to  the  public  at  large.  My  purpose  has 
been  to  render  to  all  who  may  take  an  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter, an  account  of  my  conversion  to  Catholicity,  and  to 
enable  the  curious  in  such  matters  to  discover  the  connect- 
ing link  between  my  past  and  my  present  life,  in  order  to 
enable  tliem  to  discover  the  connecting  link  between  nature 
and  grace,  the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  and  to  perceive 
that,  in  becoming  a  Catholic,  a  man  has  no  occasion  to 
divest  himself  of  his  nature,  or  to  forego  the  exercise  of  his 
reason. 

In  my  reference  to  Catholic  faith  and  doctrine,  I  believe 
I  am  orthodox ;  but  in  all  such  matters  I  recognize  the 
church,  under  God,  as  the  only  infallible  teacher.  I  am  a 
Catholic,  and  it  would  be  in  bad  taste  to  seek  to  conceal  or 
to  disguise  the  fact  I  have  no  wish  to  force  my  Catholic 
faith  upon  those  who  loathe  its  bare  mention,  but  for  myself 
I  gloiy  in  it,  and  consider  submission  to  the  teaching  of  the 
church  the  noblest  exercise  I  can  make  of  my  reason  and 
free-will. 

Mv  book,  however,  is  the  free  production  of  my  own 
mind,  the  free  expression  of  my  own  honest  convictions  as 
formed  by  my  experience,  the .  inspiration  of  grace  and  the 
teachings  of  Catholic  faith  and  theology,  and  may  be  taken 
by  my  readers  as  a  specimen  of  thgt  freedom  which  Catho- 
licity secures  to  all  her  children. 

The  temper  of  the  book,  I  hope,  will  be  found  acceptable 
to  every  class  of  readers, — free  from  all  bitterness,  harsh- 
ness, or  severity.  It  is  not  a  controversial  work,  but  a  sim- 
ple narrative,  which  may  or  may  not  carry  with  it  a  moral ; 
and  ray  aim  has  been  to  treat  all  of  whom  I  have  occasion 
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to  speak,  with  fairness  and  liberality,  and  to  acknowledge 
cheerfully  real  worth  wherever  I  find  it.  I  may  have  erred 
in  my  judgments,  but  not  from  bigotry,  prejudice,  or  an  in- 
tolerant disposition. 

I  have  aimed  to  tell  my  story  simply,  and  to  keep  as 
clear  as  possible  of  all  abstruse  metaphysical  or  theological 
discussions ;  yet,  as  I  had  in  some  parts  the  profoundest  prob- 
lems of  human  life  to  dual  with,  and  as  my  own  path  to 
the  church  led  through  the  field  of  philosophy,  I  have  not 
been  able  wholly  to  avoid  them,  and  there  are  parts  of  the 
work  which  will  have  little  interest  for  those  who  read  only 
for  amusement.  I  have  aimed  to  write  an  instructive,  not 
an  amusing,  book. 

The  historian  of  the  aberrations  of  human  reason  during 
the  last  half-century  will,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  find 
this  volume  not  unworthy  of  his  attention.  The  accounts 
I  have  given  of  the  various  sects,  schools,  and  parties  with 
which  I  came  at  different  times  in  contact,  together  with 
the  sketches  I  have  ventured  of  their  founders  and  chiefs, 
will  be  found,  I  think,  devoid  neither  of  interest  nor  valua 
These  accounts  and  sketches  might  have  been  greatly 
extended,  but  I  have  made  it  a  rule  to  confine  myself  to 
what  served  to  illustrate  my  own  story  ;  and  those  contem- 
porary movements  and  individuals  that  exerted  little  or  no 
influence  upon  my  own  opinions  or  relations,  I  have  passed 
over  as  foreign  to  my  subject. 

With  these  prefatory  remarks,  wholly  unnecessary  on 
my  part,  I  commit  my  volume  to  the  public  to  make  or  mar 
its  fortune.  It  embodies  no  small  portion  of  fifty  years  of 
an  active,  perhaps  feverish,  intellectual  life,  devoted  to  seri- 
ous and  earnest  purposes ;  with  what  obstacles  and  with 
what  results,  it  tells  in  a  plain,  unpretending  style.  In 
writing  it,  I  have  had  occasion  to  review  my  whole  past  life, 
and  to  renew  my  thanks  to  Him  who  died  that  we  might 
live,  for  having  conducted  me,  after  so  many  wanderings, 
from  the  abyss  of  doubt  and  infidelity  to  the  light  and  truth 
of  his  Gospel,  in  the  bosom  of  his  church,  where  I  find  the 
peace  and  repose  so  long  denied  me. 
New  Yobk,  September  16,  1857. 

ohaptee  i. — childhood  and  youth. 

I  WAS  born  in  the  town  of  Stockbridge,  Windsor  County, 
Vermont,  September  16,  1803.  My  father  was  a  native  .of 
Hartford  County,  Connecticut ;  my  mother  of  the  beautiful 
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village  of  Keene,  New  Hampshire.  At  the  age  of  six  years 
I  was  placed  with  an  aged  couple  in  the  town  of  Royalton 
to  be  brought  up.  The  man,  when  I  went  to  live  with  him, 
was  upwards  of  sixty ;  his  wife  was  about  fifty.  They  were 
plain  country  people,  living  on  a  small  farm,  and  support- 
mg  themselves  by  their  own  industry.  They  had  been 
brought  up  in  New-England  Congregationalism,  were  honest, 
upright,  strictly  moral,  and  far  more  ready  to  suffer  wrong 
than  to  do  wrong,  but  had  no  particular  religion,  and  seldom 
went  to  meeting. 

I  was  treated  with  great  kindness  and  affection,  and  as 
well  brought  up  as  could  be  expected  from  persons  in  their 
condition  of  life.  They  taught  me  to  be  honest,  to  owe  no 
one  any  thing  but  good-will,  to  be  frugal  and  industrious, 
to  speak  the  truth,  never  to  tell  a  lie  under  any  circum- 
stances, or  to  take  what  was  not  my  own,  even  to  the  value 
of  a  pin ;  to  keep  the  Sabbath,  and  never  to  let  the  sun  go 
down  on  my  wrath.  In  addition  they  taught  me  the  Short- 
er Catechism,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  a 
short  evening  prayer  in  rhyme,  which  ran, 

"  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep; 
If  I  should  die  before  I  wake 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take." 

Properly  speaking  I  had  no  childhood,  and  have  more  of 
the  child  in  my  feelings  now  than  at  eight  or  ten  years  of 
age.  Brought  up  with  old  people,  and  debarred  from  all 
the  sports,  plays,  and  amusements  of  children,  I  had  the 
manners,  the  tone,  and  tastes  of  an  old  man  before  I  was  a 
boy.  A  sad  misfortune;  for  children  form  one  another, 
and  should  always  be  suffered  to  be  children  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. Both  childhood  and  youth  are  quite  too  short  with  us, 
and  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  country  suffer  from  it. 

I  early  learnt  to  read,  and  was  from  my  earliest  recollec- 
tion fond  of  reading  ;  but  we  had  few  books,  and  our  neigh- 
bors had  fewer.  Our  family  library  consisted  of  a  Protes- 
tant version  of  the  Scriptures,  a  London  edition ;  Watts's 
Psalms  and  Divine  Songs,  and  The  Franklin  Primer,  to  which 
were  subsequently  added  Edwards's  History  of  Redemption ; 
Davies's  Sermons ;  a  History  of  the  Indian  Wars,  by  a  Dr. 
Sanders,  I  believe,  at  one  time  President  of  the  Vermont 
University  at  Burlington ;  a  mutilated  copy  of  Philip  Quarle, 
a  work  of  fiction,  written  in  imitation  of  Defoe's  Bobinson 
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Orusoe ;  and  during  the  war  of  1812  with  Great  Britain,  a 
weekly  newspaper,  published  in  "Windsor  by  Alden  Spooner. 
My  reading  was  confined  to  these  works,  and  principally 
to  the  Scriptures,  all  of  which  I  had  read  through  before  I 
was  eight,  and  a  great  part  of  which  I  knew  by  heart  before 
I  was  fourteen  years  old. 

My  thoughts  from  my  earliest  recollection  took  a  religious 
turn,  and  my  greatest  pleasure  was  in  conversing,  or  in  hear- 
ing others  converse,  on  the  subject  of  religion.  When  about 
nine  years  old,  I  was  permitted  to  accompany  a  much  old- 
er boy  to  "  the  middle  of  the  town,"  about  four  miles  dis- 
tant from  our  residence,  to  witness  a  muster,  or  general  train- 
ing of  a  brigade  of  militia.  On  returning  home,  I  was  asked 
what  I  had  seen  to  interest  me.  I  answered  that  I  had 
seen  two  old  men  talking  on  religion.  In  fact,  I  was  so 
much  interested  in  their  discussion  that  I  quite  forgot  the 
soldiers,  though  I  came  of  a  military  family,  and  almost  for- 
got to  eat  my  card  of  gingerbread.  The  discussion,  I  i-emem- 
ber,  was  on  free-will  and  election,  and  I  actually  took  part 
in  it,  stoutly  maintaining  free-will  against  Edwards,  who 
confounds  volition  with  judgment,  and  maintains  that  the 
will  is  necessarily  determined  by  the  state  of  the  affections 
and  the  motives  presented  to  the  understanding. 

The  simple  history  of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord,  as  I  read 
it  in  the  Evangelists,  affected  me  deeply.  I  hung  with 
delight  on  the  mystery  of  Redemption,  and  my  young  heart 
often  burned  with  love  to  our  Blessed  Lord,  who  had  been 
so  good  as  to  come  into  the  world,  and  to  submit  to  the  most 
cruel  death  of  the  cross  that  he  might  save  us  from  our 
wicked  dispositions,  and  make  us  happy  forever  in  heaven. 
I  wanted  to  know  every  thing  about  him,  and  I  used  to 
think  of  him  frequently  in  the  day  and  the  night.  Some- 
times I  seemed  to  hold  long  familiar  conversations  with  him, 
antl  was  deeply  pained  when  any  thing  occurred  to  interrupt 
them.  Sometimes,  also,  I  seemed  to  hold  a  spiritual  inter- 
couree  with  the  Blessed  Mary,  and  with  the  holy  Angel 
Gabriel,  who  had  announced  to  her  that  she  was  to  be  the 
mother  of  the  Redeemer.  I  was  rarely  less  alone  than  when 
alone.  I  did  not  speculate  on  the  matter.  It  all  seemed 
real  to  me,  and  I  enjoyed  often  an  inexpressible  happiness. 
I  preferred  to  be  alone,  for  then  I  could  taste  the  sweets  of 
silent  meditation,  and  feel  that  I  was  in  the  presence  of 
Jesus  and  Mary,  and  the  holy  angels ;  yet  I  had  not  been 
baptized,  and  had  very  little  instruction  except  such  as  I  had 
obtained  from  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
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The  earliest  wish  I  recollect  to  have  formed  with  regard 
to  my  future  life,  was  to  be  a  minister  of  religion,  and  to 
devote  myself  to  the  work  of  bringing  people  to  the  knowl- 
edge and  the  love  of  God.  For  this,  I  longed  to  go  to 
school,  to  get  learning,  to  grow  up,  and  to  be  a  man.  I 
early  looked  upon  myself  as  one  called  and  set  apart  to  the 
service  of  religion.  I  had  an  irritable  temper,  and  was  sub- 
ject to  violent  outbreaks  of  passion,  but  I  tried  hard  to  con- 
trol myself,  and  neither  to  do  nor  to  think  any  thing  wrong, 
and,  till  I  was  man  grown,  I  do  not  believe  I  ever  suffered 
the  sun  to  go  down  upon  my  wrath.  I  had  my  faults  as 
well  as  others,  and  did  many  things  which  were  by  no  means 
i"ight  or  excusable  ;  but  my  conscience  was  active,  and  I  al- 
ways felt  a  deep  remorse  for  them,  and  was  ready  always  to 
do  all  in  my  power,  to  submit  to  any  humiliation  however 
great,  to  repair  the  faults  I  committed,  or  the  wrongs  I  did. 
I  always  felt  that  the  next  best  thing  to  never  doing  wrong, 
was  to  own  the  wrong  done,  and  endeavor  to  undo  it.  So 
it  was  with  me  in  my  childhood,  till  I  was  fourteen  years  of 
age,  when  I  left  the  kind  old  people,  who  had  thus  far 
brought  me  up,  and  went  forth  into  the  world  alone,  to  make 
my  way  as  best  I  could. 

My  youth  was  not  as  blameless  as  my  childhood,  and  it 
was  far  less  happy.  Eeligion,  however,  never  lost  its  place 
in  my  thoughts.  But  unhappily,  while  I  had  strong  relig- 
ious affections  and  the  elements  of  Christian  belief,  I  belong- 
ed to  no  church,  and  had  no  definite  creed.  True,  I  had 
been  taught  the  Shorter  Catechism,  but  I  was  not  taught  it 
as  something  I  must  believe  ;  and  I  soon  learned  that  they 
who  taught  it  to  me  did  not  themselves  believe  it.  True, 
also,  I  was  taught  the  Apostles'  Creed,  but  I  was  not  required 
to  believe  it,  and  received  no  instructions  as  to  its  sense. 
I  probably  did  believe,  however,  the  greater  part  of  it  I 
believed  in  God  the  Father  Almighty ;  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  his  only  begotten  Son ;  that  he  was  conceived  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  was  crucified  by  the 
wicked  Jews,  under  Pontius  Pilate,  was  dead,  and  buried ; 
that  he  rose  again  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day  ;  that  he 
a.scended  into  heaven  ;  that  he  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  Father  Almighty,  whence  he  shall  come  to  judge  the 
quick  and  the  dead.  I  believed  in  the  Holy  Ghost;  the 
ff)rgivene88  of  sins  for  Christ's  sake ;  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  and  the  life  everlasting.  But  to  tlie  articles  of  the 
Creed  affirming  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  and  the  Cora- 
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munion  of  Saints,  I  attached  no  meaning ;  my  attention  was 
not  called  to  them  ;  and  not  till  long  years  after  did  it  occur 
to  me  to  ask  whether  they  meant  any  thing  or  nothing. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  I  was  well  disposed  to  believe,  and 
that,  if  I  had  been  properly  instructed  in  the  Christian  faith, 
I  should  have  heartily  received  it,  and  held  as  fast  to  it  as 
an  unbaptized  person,  as  one  who  is  only  a  catechumen,  can 
do ;  but,  as  it  was,  I  attached  very  little  definite  meaning  to 
what  I  was  taught,  and  was  open  to  any  kind  of  influences 
by  which  I  was  surrounded.  Nobody,  however,  told  me 
that  baptism  was  necessary ;  and  nobody  told  me  any  thing 
about  the  church.  The  most  I  was  told  was,  that  I  must 
"get  religion,"  "experience  religion,"  have  "a  change  of 
heart,"  "  be  born  again ;  "  but  how  that  was  to  be  brought 
about,  I  could  not  understand.  I  took  it  for  granted  that  I 
had  not  experienced  religion,  and  I  really  wished  I  might  be 
born  again ;  but  how  I  could  be  born  again,  or  what  I  was 
to  do  in  order  to  be  born  again,  nobody  explained  to  my 
understanding. 

In  the  town  in  which  I  lived  we  had  Congregationalists, 
called  in  my  young  days,  "The  Standing  Order,"  Metho- 
dists, Baptists,  Universalists,  and  Christians,  or,  as  they  in- 
sisted on  the  word  being  pronounced,  Christyans.  The 
Congregational  meeting-house  was  four  miles  distant  from 
our  house,  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  we  never  attended 
it.  The  Methodists  and  Christians,  a  sect  founded  in 
New  England  by  one  Elias  Smith,  and  one  Abner  Jones, 
in  the  year  1800,  if  I  mistake  not,  held  their  meetings  near 
by  us,  sometimes  in  a  school-house,  sometimes  in  private 
houses ;  and  in  the  summer  season,  not  unfrequently  in  a 
very  pleasant  grove.  The  Universalists  were  few,  and  so 
were  the  Baptists.  The  Methodists  and  Christians  were  the 
more  numerous.  I  usually  attended  their  meetings.  They 
differed,  I  was  told  ;  but  the  only  difference  I  could  discover 
between  them  was,  that  the  Methodist  preachers  appeared  to 
have  the  stronger  lungs ;  they  preached  in  a  louder  tone, 
and  when  they  preached,  the  people  shouted  more.  I  thought 
them  the  best,  because  they  made  the  most  noise,  and  gave 
the  most  vivid  pictures  of  hell-fire,  and  the  tortures  of  the 
damned.  All  I  learned,  however,  from  either  was,  that  I 
must  be  born  again  or  go  to  hell,  get  religion  or  be  damned. 
The  more  I  listened  to  them,  the  more  I  feared  hell,  and  the 
less  I  loved  God.  Love  gave  place  to  terror ;  and  I  became 
constantly  afraid  tliut  the  devil  wo  aid  come  and  carry  me 
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off  bodily.  I  tried  to  get  religion,  and  at  times  almost  made 
up  my  mind  to  submit  to  the  Methodists,  and  let  them 
"bring  me  out" 

One  of  our  neighbors,  an  elderly  woman,  who  had  seen 
better  days,  had  been  well  brought  up  and  well  educated, 
was  a  Congregationalist,  a  stanch  adherent  to  the  Standing 
Order.  She  was  now  very  poor,  and  lived  in  a  miserable 
log-hut  on  one  corner  of  our  farm,  and  was  treated  generally 
by  our  neighbors  with  great  contempt,  because  she  insisted 
on  maintaining  her  self-respect  and  personal  dignity,  not- 
withstanding her  poverty.  I  had  a  great  affection  for  her, 
because  I  found  her  a  woman  of  intelligence  and  refinement 
I  visited  her  one  evening,  when  I  was  in  great  distress  of 
mind,  and  told  her  my  fears  and  my  resolutions.  She  heard 
me  with  great  patience,  till  I  had  concluded  my  story. 

"  My  poor  boy,"  she  replied,  "  God  has  been  good  to  you, 
and  has  no  doubt  gracious  designs  towards  you.  He  means 
to  use  you  for  a  purpose  of  liis  own,  and  you  must  be  faith- 
ful to  his  inspirations.  But  go  not  witli  the  Methodists  or 
with  any  of  the  sects.  They  are  New  Lights,  and  not  to  be 
trusted.  The  Christian  religion  is  not  new,  and  Christians 
have  existed  from  the  time  of  Christ  These  New  Lights 
are  of  yesterday.  You  yourself  know  the  founder  of  the 
Christiait.  sect,  and  I  myself  knew  personally  both  George 
"Whitefield  and  John  Wesley,  the  founders  of  Methodism. 
Neither  can  be  right,  for  they  come  too  late,  and  have  brok- 
en off,  separated  from  the  body  of  Christians,  which  sub- 
sisted before  them.  When  you  join  any  body  calling  itself 
a  Christian  body,  find  out  and  join  one  that  began  with 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  has  continued  to  subsist  the 
same  without  change  of  doctrine  or  worship  down  to  our 
own  times.  You  will  find  the  true  religion  with  that  body, 
and  nowhere  else.  Join  it,  obey  it,  and  you  will  find  rest 
and  salvation.  But  beware  of  sects  and  New  Lights :  they 
will  make  you  fair  promises,  but  in  the  end  will  deceive  you 
to  your  own  destruction." 

I  was  some  twelve  years  old  at  the  time,  but  the  words 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  my  mind.  They  struck  me 
as  reasonable  and  just ;  and  I  think  they  prevented  me  from 
ever  being  a  genuine,  hearty  Protestant,  or  a  thorough-going 
radical  even.  She  was  not  a  Catholic,  but  her  argument  is 
one  which,  though  I  knew  it  not  then,  none  save  a  Catholic 
can  consistently  urge.  She  was  sincerely  a  Congregational- 
ist, and  held  only  the  views  wliich  in  my  boyhood  were 
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generally  insisted  on  by  the  old  Standing  Order  of  New 
Englancl.  However  erroneous  were  the  views  of  the  New- 
England  Puritans,  they  retained  a  conception  of  the  church 
of  Christ,  held  that  Christ  had  himself  founded  a  church, 
established  its  order,  and  given  it  its  ordinances,  and  taught 
that  it  was  necessary  to  belong  to  it  in  order  to  be  saved. 
The  loose  notions  of  the  church,  the  humanism  and  tran- 
scendentalism, now  so  common  among  their  descendants,  ' 
were  then  unknown.  They  were  as  rigid  and  as  consistent 
churchmen  in  their  way  as  the  Anglicans,  and  even  more  so. 

But  time  went  on,  and  after  I  was  fourteen  years  of  age, 
I  was  thrown  upon  a  new  world,  into  the  midst  of  new  and 
strange  scenes,  and  exposed  to  new  and  corrupting  influ- 
ences. I  fell  in  with  new  sectaries,  universalists,  deists, 
atheists  and  nothingarians,  as  they  are  called  with  us,  who 
profess  no  particular  religion.  I  still  held  fast  to  the  belief 
in  my  need  of  religion,  and  there  were  times  when  my  ear- 
lier feelings  revived,  and  I  enjoyed  my  silent  meditations. 
But  my  young  head  became  confused  with  the  contradictory 
opinions  I  heard  advanced,  with  the  doubts  and  denials  to 
which  I  listened,  and  for  a  time  my  mind  was  darkened,  and 
I  half  persuaded  myself  that  all  religion  was  a  delusion — 
the  work  of  priestcraft  or  statecraft.  I  was  in  a  labyrinth 
of  doubt,  with  no  Ariadne's  thread  to  guide  me  out  to  the 
light  of  day.  I  was  miserable,  and  knew  ijot  where  to  turn 
for  relief.  I  felt  that  my  own  reason  w|is  insufficient  to 
guide  me  ;  and  the  more  I  attempted  by  it  alone  to  arrive 
at  truth,  the  further  I  went  astray,  and  the  more  uncertain 
and  perplexed  I  became. 

One  day,  when  I  was  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  I  was 
passing  by  a  Presbyterian  meeting-house.  It  was  Sunday, 
and  the  people  were  gathering  for  the  sei-vice.  The 
thought  struck  me  that  I  would  go  in  and  join  with  them. 
It  was  a  beautiful  September  day,  in  Malta,  Saratoga  County, 
New  York.  The  air  was  soft  and  balmy,  the  sky  was  clear 
and  serene,  and  it  seemed  as  if  all  nature  was  enjoying  its 
sweet  Sabbath-day  repose.  I  went  into  the  meeting-house : 
it  was  long  sincfe  I  had  been  in  a  place  of  worship.  The 
singing  was,  perhaps,  not  very  good,  but  it  soothed  me, 
while  it  affected  me  even  to  tears.  I  listened  reverently  to 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  to  the  prayer,  and  to  the 
sermon.  There  was  nothing  in  the  sermon  that  I  remember. 
It  was  a  common-place  affair.  But  I  went  out  from  that 
meeting-house  much  affected,  and  feeling  that  I  had  missed 
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my  way.  As  T  pursued  my  journey,  I  could  not  help  ask- 
ing myself  what  I  had  gained  by  my  speculations,  and 
why  it  was  that  I  must  have  no  sympathy  with  my 
kind ;  why  I  must  stand  alone,  and  find  no  belief  to  sustain 

I  me,  and  have  tio  worehip  to  refresh  me. 

'  I  have,  said  I,  in  my  self-communing,  done  my  best  to 
find  the  truth,  to  experience  religion,  and  to  lead  a  religious 
life,  yet  here  I  am  without  faith,  without  hope,  without  love. 
I  know  not  what  to  believe.  I  know  not  what  to  do.  I 
know  not  whence  I  came,  why  I  am  here,  or  whither  I  go. 
My  life  is  a  stream  that  flows  out  of  darkness  into  darkness. 
The  world  is  dark  to  me,  and  not  a  ray  of  light  even  for 
one  instant  relieves  it.  My  heart  is  sad,  and  I  see  nothing 
to  hope  for,  or  to  live  for.  For  me  heaven  is  dispeopled, 
and  the  earth  is  a  desert,  a  barren  waste.  Why  is  this  so  ? 
Why  does  my  heart  rebel  against  the  speculations  of  my 
mind  ?  If  doubt  is  all  there  is  for  me,  why  cannot  I  discipline 

;  my  feelings  into  submission  to  it  ?  Why  this  craving  to  be- 
lieve when  there  is  nothing  to  be  believed  ?  Why  this  long- 
ing for  sympathy,  when  there  is  nothing  to  respond  to  my 
heart  ?  Why  this  thirst  for  an  unbounded  good,  when  there 
is  no  good,  when  all  is  a  mere  show,  an  illusion,  and  nothing 
is  real  ?     Have  I  not  mistaken  my  way  ? 

Was  I  not  told  in  the  outset  that,  if  I  followed  my  own 
reason,  it  would  lead  me  astray,  that  I  should  lose  all  belief, 
and  find  myself  involved  in  universal  doubt  and  uncertain- 
ty ?  Has  it  not  been  so  ?  In  attempting  to  follow  the  light 
of  reason  alone,  have  I  not  lost  faith,  lost  the  light  of  reve- 
lation, and  plunged  myself  into  spiritual  darkness  ?  I  did 
not  believe  what  these  people  said,  and,  yet,  were  they  not 
right  ?  They  were.  They  told  me  to  submit  my  reason  to 
revelation.  I  will  do  so.  I  am  incapable  of  directing 
my.se]f.  I  must  have  a  guide.  I  will  hear  the  church.  I 
will  surrender,  abnegate  my  own  reason,  which  hitherto  has 
only  led  me  astray,  and  make  myself  a  member  of  the 
church,  and  do  what  she  commands  me. 

In  a  few  days  I  told  my  experience  to  the  Presbyterian 
minister  of  the  town  where  I  was  pursuing  my  academic 
studies,  went  the  same  day,  at  his  request,  and  told  it  to  the 
Session  of  his  church,  and  the  Sunday  following  was  bap- 
tized and  received  into  the  Presbyterian  communion.  I  did 
not  ask  whether  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  the  true 
church  or  not,  for  the  church  question  had  not  yet  been 
fairly  rai.sed  in  my  mind ;  and  as  it  did  not  differ  essentially 
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from  the  Standing  Order,  and  claimed  to  be  the  true  church, 
and  was  counted  respectable,  I  was  satisfied.  What  it  believ- 
ed was  of  little  consequence,  since  I  had  resolved  to  abne- 
gate my  own  reason,  and  take  the  church  for  my  guide.  My 
proceeding  was  precipitate,  but  after  all  was  not  rash,  for  it 
was  logical,  and  justified  by  the  resolution  I  had  taken.  So 
in  October,  1822,  I  became  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Chui'ch,  Ballston,  Saratoga  County,  New  York. 

CHAPTER  n. PEESBYTEEIAN  EXPEEIENOE. 

The  Monday  following  my  reception  into  the  Presbyterian 
communion  we  had  a  covenant  meeting,  or  a  meeting  of  all 
the  members  of  the  church.  The  Presbyterians,  like  most 
of  the  Protestant  sects  in  this  country,  adopt  the  doctrine  of 
the  old  Donatists,  that  the  church  is  composed  of  the  elect, 
the  just,  or  the  saints  only,  and  they  therefore  distinguish 
between  the  church  and  the  congregation,  or  between  those 
who  are  held  to  be  saints,"  and  those  held  to  be  sinners ;  that 
is,  between  those  who  profess  to  have  been  regenerated,  and 
those  who  make  no  sucli  pretension,  although  they  may  have 
been  baptized.  The  church  members,  to  the  number  of  about 
six  hundred,  came  together  on  Monday,  and  after  being 
addressed  by  the  pastor,  and  stiiTed  up  to  greater  zeal  for 
the  promotion  of  Presbyterianism,  renewed  their  covenant 
obligations,  and  bound  themselves  to  greater  efforts  for  the 
conversion  of  sinners,  the  common  name  given  to  all  not  of 
the  sect,  even  though  members  of  the  congregation,  and  born 
of  Presbyterian  parents.  In  this  meeting  we  all  solemnly 
pledged  ourselves,  not  only  to  pray  for  the  conversion  of 
sinners,  but  to  mark  them  wherever  we  met  them,  to  avoid 
them,  to  have  no  intercourse  with  them  that  could  be  helped, 
and  never  to  speak  to  them  except  to  admonish  them  of 
their  sins,  or  so  far  as  it  should  be  necessary  on  business. 
There  was  to  be  no  interchange  of  social  or  neighborly  visits 
between  us  and  them,  and  we  were  to  have  even  business 
relations  with  them  only  when  absolutely  necessary.  We 
were  by  our  manner  to  show  all,  not  members  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  that  wc  regarded  them  as  the  enemies  of 
God,  and  therefore  as  our  enemies,  as  persons  hated  by  God, 
and  therefore  hated  by  us ;  and  we  were,  even  in  business 
relations,  always  to  give  the  preference  to  church  members, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  without  sacrificing  our  own  interests, 
to  treat  those  not  members  as  outcasts  from  society,  as  pari- 
ahs ;  and  thus,  by  appeals  to.  their  business  interests,  their 
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social  feelings,  and  their  desire  to  stand  well  in  the  com- 
munity, to  compel  them  to  join  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  meeting  was  animated  by  a  singular  mixture  of  bigotry, 
uncharitableness,  apparent  zeal  for  God's  glory,  and  a  shrewd 
regard  to  the  interests  of  this  world. 

About  the  time  I  speak  of,  and  for  several  years  after, 
meetings  of  the  sort  I  have  described,  were  common  in  the 
Presbyterian  churches  ;  and  a  movement  was  made,  in  1827, 
to  induce  all  the  members  throughout  the  Union  to  pledge 
themselves  to  noii-intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
nity, except  for  their  conversion,  and  to  refuse  in  the  com- 
mon business  affairs  of  life  to  patronize  any  one  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  church.  How  far  it  succeeded,  I  am  not  informed ; 
but  as,  taking  the  country  at  large,  the  Presbyterians 
were  but  a  small  minority,  and  by  no  means  able  to  control 
its  business  operations,  I  suppose  it  was  only  partially  suc- 
cessful, and  its  abettoi-s  had  to  soften  their  rules  a  little  so  as 
to  bring  within  the  privileged  th^  members  of  the  other 
Evangelical  sects. 

It  may  readily  be  believed  that  the  exhibition  I  saw  was 
not  over  and  above  pleasing  to  me,  and  that  it  was  only  with 
a  wry  face  that  I  took  the  pledges  with  the  rest.  I  was  in 
for  it,  and  I  would  do  as  the  others  did.  I  saw  at  once  tliat 
I  had  made  a  mistake,  that  I  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
Presbyterian  spirit,  and  should  need  a  long  and  severe  train- 
ing to  sour  and  elongate  my  visage  sufficiently  to  enjoy  the 
full  confidence  of  my  new  brethren.  Every  day's  experi- 
ence proved  it  In  our  covenant  we  had  bound  ourselves  to 
watch  over  one  another  with  fraternal  affection.  I  was  not 
long  in  discovering  that  this  meant  that  we  were  each  to  be 
a  spy  upon  the  others,  and  to  rebuke,  admonish,  or  report 
them  to  the  Session.  My  whole  life  became  constrained.  I 
dared  not  trust  myself,  in  the  presence  of  a  church  member, 
to  a  single  spontaneous  emotion ;  I  dared  not  speak  in  my 
natural  tone  of  voice,  and  if  I  smiled,  I  expected  to  be 
reported.  The  system  of  espionage  in  some  European  coun- 
tries is  bad  enough,  and  it  is  no  pleasant  reflection  that  the 
man  you  are  talking  witii  may  be  a  mouchard,  and  report 
your  words  to  the  Prefet  de  Police ;  but  that  is  nothing  to 
what  one  must  endure  as  a  Presbyterian,  unless  he  has 
enough  of  malignity  to  find  an  indemnification  for  being 
spied  in  spying  others.  We  were  allowed  no  liberty,  and 
dared  enjoy  ourselves  only  by  stealth.  The  most  rigid 
Catholic  ascetic  never  imagined  a  discipline  a  thousandth 
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part  as  rigid  as  the  discipline  to  which  I  was  subjected.  The 
slightest  deviation  was  a  mortal  sin,  the  slightest  forgetful- 
ness  was  enough  to  send  me  to  hell.  I  must  not  talk  with 
sinners ;  I  must  take  no  pleasure  in  social  intercourse  with 
persons,  however  moral,  amiable,  well-bred,  or  worthy,  if 
not  members  of  the  church  ;  I  was  forbidden  to  read  books 
written  by  others  than  Presbyterians,  and  commanded  never 
to  inquire  into  my  belief  as  a  Presbyterian,  or  to  reason  on 
it,  or  about  it 

I  tried  for  a  year  or  two  to  stifle  my  discontent,  to  silence 
my  reason,  to  repress  my  natural  emotions,  to  extinguish  my 
natural  affections,  and  to  submit  patiently  to  the  Calvinistic 
discipline.  I  spent  much  time  in  prayer  and  meditation,  I 
read  pious  books,  and  finally  plunged  myself  into  my  studies 
with  a  view  of  becoming  a  Presbyterian  minister.  But  it 
would  not  do.  I  had  joined  the  church  because  I  had  de- 
spaired of  myself,  and  because,  despairing  of  reason,  I  had 
wished  to  submit  to  authority.  If  the  Presbyterian  Church 
had  satisfied  me  that  she  had  authority,  was  authorized  by 
Almighty  God  to  teach  and  direct  me,  I  could  have  con- 
tinued to  submit ;  but  while  she  exercised  the  most  rigid 
authority  over  me,  she  disclaimed  all  authority  to  teach  me, 
and  remitted  me  to  the  Scriptures  and  private  judgment. 
"  We  do  not  ask  you  to  take  this  as  your  creed,"  said  my 
pastor,  on  giving  me  a  copy  of  the  Presbyterian  Confession 
of  Faith ;  "we  do  not  give  you  this  as  a  summary  of  the 
doctrines,  you  must  hold,  but  as  an  excellent  summary  of  the 
doctrines  which  we  believe  the  Scriptures  teach.  What  you 
are  to  believe  is  the  Bible.  You  must  take  the  Bible  as 
your  creed,  and  read  it  with  a  prayerful  mind,  begging  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  aid  you  to  understand  it  aright."  But  while 
the  church  refused  to  take  the  responsibility  of  telling  me 
what  doctrines  I  must  believe,  while  she  sent  me  to  the 
Bible  and  private  judgment,  she  yet  claimed  authority  to 
condemn  and  excommunicate  me  as  a  heretic,  if  I  departed 
from  the  standard  of  doctrine  contained  in  her  Confession. 

This  I  regarded  as  unfair  treatment.  It  subjected  me  to 
all  the  disadvantages  of  authority  without  any  of  its  advan- 
tages. The  church  demanded  that  I  should  treat  her  as  a 
true  mother,  while  she  was  free  to  treat  me  only  as  a  step- 
son, or  even  as  a  stratiger.  Be  one  thing  or  another,  said  I ; 
either  assume  the  authority  and  the  responsibility  of  teach- 
ing and  directing  me,  or  leave  me  with  the  responsibility  my 
freedom.     If  yoa  have  authority  from  God,  avow   it,  and 
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exercise  it.  I  am  all  submission.  I  will  bold  wbat  you  say, 
and  do  wbat  you  bid.  If  you  have  not,  tben  say  so,  and 
forbear  to  call  ine  to  an  account  for  differing  from  you,  or 
disregarding  your  teacbings.  Eitber  bind  me  or  loose  me.  Do 
not  mock  me  witb  a  freedom  wbicb  is  no  freedom,  or  witb 
an  autbority  wbicb  is  illusory.  If  you  claim  authority  over 
my  faitb,  tell  me  what  I  must  believe,  and  do  not  throw 
upon  me  the  labor  and  responsibility  of  forming  a  creed  for 
myself;  if  you  do  not,  if  you  send  me  to  the  Bible  and  pri- 
vate judgment,  to  find  out  the  Christian  faith  the  best  way 
I  can,  do  not  hold  me  obliged  to  conform  to  your  standards, 
or  assume  the  right  to  anathematize  me  for  departing  from 
them. 

My  position  was  a  painful  one,  and  I  could  not  endure  it 
I  had  gained  nothing,  but  lost  much,  by  joining  the  Presby- 
terian Churcli.  I  had  given  up  the  free  exercise  of  my  own 
reason  for  the  sake  of  an  authoritative  teacher,  and  had 
obtained  no  such  teacher.  I  had  despaired  of  finding  the 
truth  by  my  own  reason,  and  had  now  nothing  better,  nor 
so  good,  because  I  could  not  exercise  it  freely.  Certainly  I 
had  been  too  hasty,  and  reckoned  without  my  host.  After 
all,  what  reason  had  I  to  regard  this  Presbyterian  Church  as 
the  true  church  of  Christ?  '■  Go  not  after  the  New  Lights," 
said  my  old  Congregationalist  friend.  Are  not  these  Pres- 
byterians New  Lights,  as  much  as  the  Methodists  and  the 
Cfhristians  ?  If  our  Lord  founded  a  church  and  has  a  church 
on  earth,  it  must  reach  back  to  his  thne,  and  come  down  in 
unbroken  succession  from  the  apostles.  But  the  Presby- 
terian Church  is  a  recently  formed  body,  not  three  hundred 
years  old.  It  was  founded  in  Scotland  by  men  who  had 
been  Roman  Catholics,  and  who  had  deserted  the  faith  in 
which  they  had  been  reared ;  and  in  England,  by  men  who 
had  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England,  which  itself  had 
broken  off  from  the  Catholic  Church.  Were  these  men 
authorized  by  an  express  commission  from  God  ?  Did  they 
act  by  authority?  or  did  they  follow  their  own  private  judg- 
ment, and  against  the  authority  which  they  had  previously 
recognized?  The  latter  certainly.  Then  what  reason  have 
I  for  regarding  the  church  they  founded  as  the  church  of 
Christ  ? 

I  was  answered  that  the  church  of  Christ  had  become 
corrupt,  and  been  for  a  long  series  of  ages  perverted  to  a 
papistical  and  prelatical  church,  and  these  men  were  reform- 
ers, and  simply  labored  to  restore  the  church  to  its  primi- 
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tive  purity  and  simplicity.  But  had  they  a  warrant  from 
Christ  to  do  that  ?  Or  did  they  act  on  their  own  responsi- 
bility, without  warrant  ?  If  you  say  the  former,  where  is 
the  proof?  If  the  latter,  how  can  their  acts  bind  me?  Am 
not  I  a  man,  and  as  a  man  have  I  not  as  much  right  to 
follow  my  private  opinion  as  they  had  to  follow  theirs  ?  But 
they  follow  the  Bible.  Be  it  so.  But  was  it  the  Bible  as 
they  understood  it,  or  as  it  was  understood  by  their  Catholic 
predecessors  and  contemporaries  ? — You  forget,  the  Catliolic 
Church  rejected  the  Bible,  and  did  not  follow  it  at  all. — Yet 
she  preserved  the  Bible  and  taught  that  it  was  given  by 
inspiration  of  Grod,  and  it  was  from  her  that  the  reformers 
got  it  She  did  not  own  that  she  rejected  the  Scriptures, 
or  that  she  taught,  or  allowed  any  thing  to  be  taught,  incon- 
sistent with  them.  How  know  I  that  her  understanding  of 
the  Bible  was  not  as  good  as  the  understanding  of  it  by  the 
reformers?  They  thought  diflEerently  from  her,  but  were 
they  infallible?  If  they  had  a  right  to  break  from  her  and 
set  up  their  private  understanding  of  Scripture,  why  have  I 
not  the  right  to  break  from  them  and  from  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  follow  my  private  understanding,  and  set  up  a 
church  of  my  own  ? 

It  was  clear  to  me  that  the  Presbysterian  Church,  though 
the  church  of  one  class  of  the  reformers,  was  not  and  could 
not  be  the  church  of  Christ,  and  therefore  it  could  have  no 
legitimate  authority  over  me.  If  Christ  had  a  church  on 
earth  which  he  had  founded,  and  which  had  authority  to 
teach  in  his  name,  it  was  evidently  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  But  tliat  church,  of  course,  was  out  of  the  question. 
It  was  every  thing  that  was  vile,  base,  odious,  and  demoral- 
izing. It  had  been  condemned  by  the  judgment  of  mankind, 
and  the  thought  of  becoming  a  Roman  Catholic  found  and 
could  find  at  that  time  no  entrance  into  my  mind.  I  should 
sooner  have  thought  of  turning  Jew,  Mahometan,  Gentoo, 
or  Buddhist.  What,  then,  was  I  to  do  ?  There  was  no 
alternative.  It  was  the  Catholic  Church  or  no  church.  All 
the  so-called  Protestant  churches  were  New  Lights,  were  of 
yesterday,  founded  by  fallible  men,  without  any  warrant 
from  God,  without  any  authority  but  their  private  interpre- 
tation of  Scfiptare.  I  cannot  accept  any  one  of  them  as 
having  any  authority  to  teach  or  direct  me.  Being  the  work 
of  men,  honest  men,  learned  men,  pious  men,  if  you  will, 
they  have  no  authority  over  my  conscience,  and  no  right  to 
hold  me  amenable  to  them.  Then,  since  I  cannot  be  a  Cath- 
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olic,  I  must  be  a  no-church  man,  and  deny  all  churches, 
make  war  upon  every  sect  claiming  the  slightest  authority 
in  matters  of  faith  or  conscience. 

I  was  at  tliis  time  about  twenty-one  years  of  age.  The 
question  with  me  was  not  what,  but  whom,  I  was  to  believe ; 
not  what  doctrines  I  must  embrace,  but  what  authority  I 
was  to  obey,  or  on  what  authority  I  was  to  take  my  beliel 
As  to  particular  doctrines,  they  did  not  trouble  me.  I  paid 
very  little  attention  to  them.  I  regarded  them  of  minor 
consideration,  and  never  entered  very  deeply  into  their 
investigation.  The  important  thing  with  me,  from  the  first, 
was,  to  find  out  the  rule  of  faith.  I  had  not  found  it  in  my 
youthful  and  uninformed  reason,  and  had  submitted  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  hoping  to  find  it  in  her  authority.  I 
failed  to  find  it  there,  and,  the  Catholic  Church  being  out  of 
the  question,  I  was  forced,  bjr  the  necessity  of  the  case,  to 
fall  back  on  the  Scriptures  interpreted  by  my  own  private 
judgment  for  myself. 

In  becoming  a  Presbyterian  on  the  ground  I  did,  I  com- 
mitted a  mistake,  and  placed  myself  in  a  false  position, 
which  it  took  me  years  to  rectify.  It  was  a  capital  blunder. 
Not  that  I  was  insincere,  or  governed  by  bad  motives,  but 
because,  feeling  the  insufficiency  of  my  own  reason  to 
guide  me,  I  turned  my  back  on  reason,  and  took  up  with 
what  I  supposed  to  be  authority  without  a  rational  mo- 
tive for  believing  it  divinely  commissioned.  As  far  as 
I  could,  I  abnegated  my  own  rational  nature,  denied 
reason  to  make  way  for  revelation,  rational  conviction  to 
make  way  for  authority.  Unhappily,  the  religious  belief 
of  my  Protestant  countrymen,  as  far  as  religious  be- 
lief they  have,  is  built  on  scepticism,  and  hence,  if 
they  think  at  all,  they  have  a  perpetual  struggle  in  their 
minds  between  faith  and  reason.  The  two  are  pi'csented,  not 
each  as  the  other's  complement,  but  as  antagonistic,  the  one 
to  advance  only  over  the  dead  body  of  the  other.  All  those 
with  whom  I  came  into  relation,  either  denied  reason  to 
make  way  for  revelation,  or  revelation  to  make  way  for  rea- 
son. At  least  such  was  their  tendency.  The  one  class  de- 
claimed against  reason,  used  reason  against  reason,  and 
sometimes  assigned,  apparently,  a  very  good  reason  why 
reason  ought  not  to  be  used.  The  other  class  either  openly 
denied  all  supernatural  revelation,  or,  admitting  it  in  words, 
explained  away  all  its  supernaturalness,  and  brought  it 
within  the  sphere  of  the  natural  order,  and  subjected  it  to 
the  dominion  of  natural  reason. 
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This  was  the  natural  result  of  Calvinism,  which  was  the 
dominant  doctrine  of  the  American  people  ;  and,  so  far  as 
they  have  any  notions  of  Christianity  at  all  as  a  revealed 
religion,  the  great  majority  of  them,  whether  they  accept  or 
reject  it,  are  even  yet  Calvinists.  They  apprehend  Chris- 
tianity always  through  Calvinistic  spectacles,  and  under 
Calvinistic  forms.  The  fundamental  doctrine  of  Calvinism 
is,  that  man  by  his  fall  lost  his  natural  spiritual  faculties, 
and  became  totally  depraved,  incapable  by  nature  of  any 
thing  but  sin.  Grace  is  conceived  therefore  as  opposed  to 
nature,  revelation  as  opposed  to  reason.  A  nature  that  is 
totally  depraved  cannot  be  redeemed,  but  must  be  supplanted 
or  superseded  by  grace  ;  a  totally  depraved  reason  is  in- 
capable of  a  rational  act,  and  therefore  revelation  cannot  be 
addressed  to  it  to  supply  its  weakness,  or  to  place  it  in  rela- 
tion with  truth  lying  in  an  order  above  its  natural  reach ;  but, 
if  conceived  at  all,  must  be  conceived  as  a  substitute  for  rea- 
son, as  discarding  reason,  and  taking  its  place.  Hence  it  is 
my  countrymen,  receiving  their  first  notions  of  Christianity 
through  Calvinism,  are  never  able  to  reconcile  faith  and  rea- 
son, or  to  harmonize  nature  and  grace.  They  feel,  against 
the  dicates  of  common-sense,  that  they  must  either  deny  the 
one  or  the  other.  Some  try  to  assert  both,  but  find  that 
their  life  is  one  of  painful  struggle  precisely  where  peace 
and  repose  are  promised  by  the  Gospel. 

In  general,  those  Protestants  commonly  called  Orthodox, 
when  they  are  sincere  and  earnest,  when  their  religion  is  not 
put  on  or  retained  for  a  sinister  purpose,  retain  their  belief 
only  by  refusing  to  examine  its  grounds.  The  eminent  Dr. 
Payson,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Calvinistic  ministers 
of  New  England  in  the  first  half  of  the  present  century, 
records  in  his  diary  his  temptations  to  doubt  even  the  divine 
existence,  and  says  that  the  devil  suggested  to  him  argu- 
ments against  the  existence  of  God,  which,  if  published, 
would  shake  the  faith  of  more  than  one  half  of  Christendom. 
I  cite  from  memory,  but  believe  his  expression  was  much 
stronger.  My  own  Presbyterian  pastor  told  me,  time  and 
again,  not  to  allow  myself  to  read  any  book  touching  the 
grounds  of  my  belief  as  a  Presbyterian,  or  even  to  think  on 
the  subject.  Large  numbers  of  Calvinists,  in  their  confiden- 
tial intercourse  with  me,  have  assured  me  that  the  only  way 
in  which  they  could  retain  their  faith,  their  belief  even  in 
revelation,  was  by  refusing,  even  in  their  own  minds,  to  rea- 
son on  the  subject.     Their  belief,  as  far  as  belief  they  have, 
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is  and  must  be  a  blind  belief,  an  effort  of  the  will  alone,  with- 
out any  assent  of  the  understanding  ;  for  they  start  with  the 
assumption  that  reason  is  totally  depraved,  and  therefore  a 
false  light,  a  deceptive  guide.  The  gravest  objection  to 
Calvinism  is  its  denunciation  of  reason,  and  its  attempt  to 
build  up  a  system  of  theology  on  revelation  made  to  an  irra- 
tional subject 

God  gave  me  reason,  I  said,  in  my  self-communings.  It 
is  my  distinguishing  faculty,  and  to  abnegate  it  is  to  sur- 
render my  essential  character  as  a  man,  and  to  sink  myself, 
theoretically,  to  the  level  of  the  brute  creation.  Revelation, 
if  revelation  there  be,  must  be  made  to  me  as  a  man,  as  a 
rational  subject.  Take  away  my  reason,  and  you  can  as  well 
make  a  revelation  to  an  ox  or  a  horse,  a  pig  or  an  ass,  as  to 
me.  It  demands  reason  to  receive  revelation,  and  the  natu- 
ral to  receive  the  supernatural.  If  there  is  no  natural,  there 
can  be  no  supernatural.  If  I  am  totally  depraved,  I  am 
incapable  of  being  redeemed ;  and  if  my  reason  is  deceptive 
and  never  to  be  trusted,  how  am  I  to  know  that  what  I  take 
to  be  revelation  is  revelation  ?  It  is  God's  word,  you  say, 
and  God  cannot  lie.  But  how  am  I  to  know  that  it  is  God's 
word,  or  that  there  is  any  God  at  all,  if  my  reason  is  totally 
depraved,  and  to  be  discarded  as  a  false  light  ?  No,  no,  it 
will  not  do.  We  cannot  build  faith  on  scepticism ;  and  just 
in  proportion  as  we  discredit  reason,  we  must  discredit  rev- 
elation. Reason  must  at  least  be  the  preamble  to  faith, 
and  nature  must  precede  and  be  presupposed  by  grace. 

I  must  then,  I  continued,  revoke  the  act  of  surrender 
which  I  made  of  my  reason  to  authority  on  entering  the 
Presbyterian  Church  ;  for  it  was  an  irrational,  an  unmanly 
act  I  offered  in  it  no  reasonable  obedience  or  submission 
to  God.  It  was  a  blind  submission,  and  really  no  submis- 
sion of  my  reason  at  all.  It  was  a  cowardly  act,  the  act  of 
an  intellectual  desperado,  although  the  motive  was  good.  I 
reclaim  my  reason,  I  reclaim  my  manhood,  and  henceforth 
I  will,  let  come  what  may,  be  true  to  my  reason,  and  pre- 
serve the  rights  and  dignity  of  my  human  nature.  This 
resolution,  of  course,  separated  me  from  Presbyterianism. 
The  peculiar  Presbyterian  doctrines  I  had  never  believed  or 
professed  to  believe,  except  on  the  authority  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  Grant  her  authority  from  God  to  teach,  I 
was  logician  enough  to  understand  that  I  must  believe  what- 
ever she  taught,  whether  I  could  or  could  not  reconcile  it 
with  my  own  reason.     That  authority  taken  away,  then  I 
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was  not  bound  to  believe  her  doctrines,  unless  I  found  rea- 
sons for  doing  so  elsewhere. 

The  doctrine  of  unconditional  election  and  reprobation, 
and  the  doctrine  that  God  foreordains  the  wicked  to  sin 
necessarily,  that  he  may  damn  them  justly,  I  found  diffi- 
cult tp  swallow,  and  still  more  difficult  to  digest  My 
honest  pastor  told  me  that  he  regarded  the  doctrine  as  a 
hard  doctrine,  as  revolting  to  human  nature,  and  he 
had  tried  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  1821,  to  get  it  modified,  or  rescinded  altogether, 
but  failed  by  one  or  two  votes.  The  doctrine  was  repug- 
nant to  my  reason ;  and  having  settled  it,  that  revelation 
could  never  contain  any  thing  repugnant  to  reason,  I  reject- 
ed it  without  taking  the  trouble  to  inquire  whether  it  was 
Scriptural  or  not  It  is  unreasonable,  it  is  unjust,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  if  they  are  written 
by  divine  inspiration.  When  a  Presbyterian,  I  simply 
asked :  What  does  the  Presbyterian  Church  teach  ?  But  hav- 
ing discovered  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  a  self- 
created  body,  and  without  any  authority  from  God,  and  hav- 
ing adopted  reason  as  my  test  or  criterion  of  truth,  I  asked 
simply :  What  is  or  is  not  contrary  to  reason  ? 

I  felt,  as  every  thinking  man  feels  and  always  must  feel, 
that  reason  is  insufficient,  and  that,  with  no  other  guide,  it  is 
impossible  to  attain  to  all  truth,  or  always  to  avoid  all  error  ; 
but  it  was  the  best  guide  I  had,  and  all  I  could  do  was  to 
exercise  it  freely  and  honestly  upon  all  subjects, — to  give  it 
fair  play,  and  abide  the  result  I  did  not  absolutely  reject 
the  Scriptures,  nor  absolutely  accept  them.  As  the  word  of 
God,  they  were  infallible ;  but  they  were  and  could  be  the 
word  of  God  only  in  the  sense  intended  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  that  sense  I  had  no  infallible  means  of  ascertaining.  I 
could  not,  then,  feel  myself  bound  by  the  strict  letter  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  felt  that  I  had  a  right  to  interpret  them 
by  my  own  understanding,  and  to  explain  them  in  accord- 
ance with  the  dictates  of  natural  reason.  I  consequently, 
without  rejecting  them,  attenuated  their  practical  authority, 
and  made  reason  a  rule  for  them,  instead  of  taking  them,  as 
the  believer  must,  as  a  rule  for  reason.  I  thus  passed  from 
so-called  Orthodox  Christianity  to  what  is  sometimes  denom- 
inated liberal  Christianity.  This  was  my  first  notable 
change, — a  change  from  a  supernaturalist  to  a  rationalist 
In  fact,  it  should  not  be  regarded  so  much  as  a  change  as 
the  commencement  of  my  intellectual  life,  for  I  was  as  yet 
only  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
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CHAPTER   nr. — iJKCOME    A    UNIVEESALI8T. 

I  did  not  leave  Presbyterianism  because  I  had  found  an- 
other church,  or  another  system  of  doctrine,  perfectly  satis- 
factory to  my  reason — one  by  which  I  felt  I  could  be  will- 
ing to  live  and  die.  I  rejected  Presbyterianism  because  I 
had  no  good  reason  for  holding  it,  and  because  it  could  not 
meet  the  want  I  felt  of  an  authoritative  teacher.  It  did  not 
even  claim  to  be  infallible,  conceded  that  it  might  err,  and 
c6uld  not  give  any  proof  that  it  had  been  instituted  by 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  or  that  its  founders  acted  under  a 
divine  commission.  These  were  sufficient  reasons  for  not 
continuing  a  Presbyterian,  but  not  for  embracing  any  other 
particular  sect.  Where,  then  was  I  to  go  ?  What  was  I  to 
believe  ? 

I  was  unwilling  to  be  an  unbeliever,  and  felt  deeply  the 
need  of  having  a  religion  of  some  sort.  What  should  it 
be  ?  Liberal  Christianity  was  a  vague  term,  and  presented 
nothing  definite  or  positive.  Its  chief  characteristic  was  the 
denial  of  what  was  called  Orthodoxy,  and  taking  nature 
and  reason  for  the  rule  of  faith.  The  only  definite  form  un- 
der which  I  was  acquainted  with  it  was  that  of  Universal- 
ism,  then  far  less  generally  diffused  than  it  is  now.  Prior 
to  becoming  a  Presbyterian,  I  had  read  several  Universalist 
books,  and  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Universalism 
by  a  sister  of  my  mother,  who  had  in  her  youth  listened  to  the 
preaching  of  Dr.  Elhanan  Winchester,  one  of  the  earliest 
Universalist  preachers  in  America.  Dr.  Winchester  had 
been  a  Calvinistic  Baptist  minister,  and  had,  while  a  Baptist, 
acquired  considerable  reputation  as  a  zealous,  fervent,  and 
eloquent  preacher, — a  reputation  which  recalled  and  almost 
rivalled  that  of  the  famous  George  Whitefield,  one  of  the 
original  Oxford  Methodists.  He  preached  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  stood  very  high 
with  his  sect.  At  the  very  height  of  his  success  as  a  Bap- 
tist, he  began  to  doubt  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment 
Inquiry  led  him  to  reject  it,  and  to  embrace  the  doctrine  of 
the  final  salvation  or  restoration  of  all  men,  and  even  of  the 
fallen  angels,  thus  reviving  the  doctrine  said  to  have  been 
held  by  Origen  in  the  third  century,  though  probably  so 
said  without  sufficient  warrant  He  preached  and  wrote 
much  in  defense  of  his  favorite  tenet,  and,  though  preceded 
by  that  eccentric  Irishman,  John  Murray,  the  first  who 
avowedly  preached  universal  salvation  in  the  United  States, 
he  must  be  justly  regarded  as  the  founder  of  American  Uni- 
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versalism.  He  had  some  pretensions  to  learning,  but  no  pbi-  % 
losophy,  and  very  little  theological  science.  He  wrote  several  i 
books  in  defence  of  universal  restoration,  among  which  his 
Dialogues,  his  Lectures  on  the  Prophecies,  borrowed  in  great 
part  from  a  work  on  the  same  subject  by  Dr.  Thomas  New- 
ton, an  Anglican  divine,  I  believe,  and  an  epic  poem,  cele- 
brating the  triumph  of  the  empire  of  Christ,  were  the  more 
noticeable.  I  forget  the  exact  title  of  the  poem,  but  I'  re- 
member that  the  author  tells  us  in  the  preface  that  it  was 
written  in  the  course  of  three  months,  during  his  leisure 
moments,  although  it  makes  a  good-sized  duodecimo  volume 
in  close  print,  and  that,  if  he  had  devoted  all  his  time  to  it, 
he  could  have  written  it  in  a  much  briefer  period.  I  recol- 
lect nothing  in  the  poem  to  throw  any  doubt  on  this  state- 
ment. The  poem  certainly  was  not  equal  to  the  Iliad,  Para- 
dise Lost,  or  the  Divina  Ccmimedia,  and  not  much  superior 
to  the  Fredoniad  or  the  Napolead, — two  of  our  many  Amer- 
ican epics  known,  I  fear,  to  very  few  American  readers. 

My  aunt  had  placed  these  works  in  my  hands  when  I 
was  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  aided  by  ' 
her  brilliant  and  enthusia.stic  commentaries,  they  had  shaken 
my  early  belief  in  future  rewards  and  punishments,  and  un- 
settled my  mind  on  the  most  important  points  of  Christian 
faith.  Besides  the  works  of  Mr.  Winchester,  I  had  also  read 
a  work  on  universal  salvation,  by  Dr.  Chauncy,  a  learned  ; 
and  highly  esteemed  Congregationalist  minister  in  the  last 
century,  in  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Dr.  Chauncy  was  the 
son  of  President  Chauncy  of  Harvard  College,  and  was 
born  in  Boston,  January  1,  1705.  He  was  ordained  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Congregational  church  in  Boston,  the 
church  in  Chauncy  Place,  1727,  and  continued  to  be 
its  pastor  till  his  death,  February  10,  1787,  in  the 
83d  year  of  his  age.  He  was  strongly  attached  to  the 
American  cause  in  the  strtlggle  of  the  Colonies  with 
the  mother  country,  and  rendered  it  important  services.  He 
was  vehemently  opposed  to  George  Whitefield,  the  New 
Lights,  and  the  religious  enthusiasm  which  Whitefield's 
preaching  excited,  as  also  to  Episcopacy,  which  he  could  in 
no  manner  tolerate.  George  Whitefield  was  an  Englishman, 
a  student  of  Oxford,  and  a  presbyter  of  the  Anglican 
Church.  He  was  one  of  the  original  Methodists,  and  associ- 
ated with  John  Wesley,  from  whom  he  subsequently  sepa- 
rated on  the  question  of  unconditional  election  and  repro- 
bation.    He  visited  the  Colonies  several  times,  and  finally 
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died  and  was  buried  in  Newburyport,  Massacbusetts.  In 
one  of  his  nilmerous  visits  to  this  country,  Dr.  Chauncy  rnet 
him  as  he  was  landing  on  the  wharf  in  Boston,  and  taking 
him  by  the  hand,  said  :  "  Mr.  Whitefield,  I  am  sorrv  you 
have  come  to  this  country.  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  here." 
"  No  doubt  of  it,"  replied  the  missionary,  "  and  so  is  the 
devil."  The  edition  of  Dr.  Chauncy's  book  which  I  read 
was  a  moderate-sized  octavo,  printed  in  London,  witliout  the 
author's  name,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  re- 
printed in  this  country.  I  do  not  recollect  the  work  very 
distinctly,  nor  the  pi-ecise  ground  on  which  the  author  de- 
fends the  final  salvation  of  all  men ;  but  my  impression  is 
that  he  urges  it  from  the  universality  of  the  atonement,  and 
the  nature  of  punishment,  which  he  holds  is  purgative  or 
reformatory,  not  vindictive.  The  book  was  marked  by  a 
show  of  learning  and  some  ability,  but  I  thought  it  rather 
dull  and  heavily  written. 

About  the  same  time  I  read  another  work,  called  Calvin- 
ism Improved,  written  by  Dr.  Joseph  Huntington,  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  Church  in  Coventry,  Connecticut  Dr. 
Huntington  lived  in  the  last  century,  and  was  of  the  same 
family  with  the  Hon.  Samuel  Huntington,  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence.  His  book 
was  not  published  till  after  his  death,  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  he  was  ever  suspected  during  his  lifetime  of  holding 
the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation.  The  work  has  not 
much  method,  but  is  written  in  a  free,  easy,  flowing,  and 
attractive  style.  The  author  starts  with  the  Calvinistic  prem- 
ises of  imputed  righteousness  and  salvation  by  grace  with- 
out works,  and  concludes  the  salvation  of  all  men.  He 
supposes  two  covenants :  the  covenant  of  works,  made 
by  Almighty  God  with  Adam  as  federal  head  of  mankind 
in  the  natural  order ;  and  the  covenant  of  grace,  made  by 
the  Father  with  the  Son,  the  Federal  Head  of  the  human 
race  in  the  spiritual  order.  The  first  covenant  failed,  and 
all  mankind  fell  under  the  wrath  of  God,  died  in  Adam,  and 
were  condemned  to  everlasting  death  ;  but  the  Son,  becom- 
ing incarnate,  fulfilled  the  covenant  of  works  for  men,  expi- 
ated the  guilt  incurred  by  the  human  race,  and  under  the 
covenant  of  grace  redeems,  restores,  and  saves  them.  Works 
have  nothing  to  do  with  salvation,  which  is  a  work  of  pure 
grace.  Under  the  covenant  of  works  no  man  can  be  saved, 
and,  if  works  entered  into  the  covenant  of  grace,  it  would 
no  longer  be  a  covenant  of  grace.    The  sinner  is  saved  by  the 
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covenant  of  grace  alone,  not  in  consideration  of  any  good  thing 
in  him  or  done  by  him.  He  is  saved  solely  by  the  free  sover- 
eign act  of  God  imputing  to  him,  or  counting  as  his,  the 
righteousness  of  Christ.  This  doctrine  which  Calvinism 
asserts,  but  confines  to  the  elect  only,  Dr.  Huntington 
extends  to  all  men.  He  proves  from  the  Scriptures  that  the 
atonement  was  made  for  all  men,  and  was  an  ample  and 
abundant  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  Hence, 
all  men  must  be  included  in  the  covenant  of  grace,  not  a  few 
only,  and  Christ  must  be  regarded  as  the  head  of  every  man. 
In  this  covenant  of  grace  God  agrees  to  reckon  the  sins  of  all 
men  as  the  sins  of  Christ,  and  to  impute  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  to  all  who  have  transgressed.  He  transfers  the  sins 
to  Christ,  and  punishes  them  in  him  ;  and  then,  finding  his 
justice  satisfied,  pardons  the  sinner,  transfers  to  him  the 
nghteousness  of  Christ,  counts  him  just  for  Christ's  sake, 
and  receives  him  to  his  peace  and  love. 

In  the  day  of  judgment,  men  will  first  be  judged  by  the 
covenant  of  works,  under  which  all  will  be  condemned,  for 
all  have  failed  to  keep  that  covenant ;  and  the  Judge,  speak- 
ing in  the  name  of  the  law  of  works,  sliall  say  to  all  the 
human  family :  "  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlast- 
ing fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels."  They  shall 
then  be  judged  under  the  covenant  of  grace ;  and  the  Judge, 
in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  penalty  incurred  by  the 
breach  of  the  covenant  of  works  has  been  bome  and  fully 
expiated  by  Christ  in  his  own  person,  shall  say,  speaking  in 
the  name  of  free  gi-ace :  "  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father, 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  prepai'cd  for  you  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world."  Thus  the  law  is  justified  by 
the  innocent  suffering  for  the  guilty,  has  its  full  and  perfect 
vindication,  and  yet  all  men  are  saved, — yet,  I  might  add, 
without  personal  sanctity, — a  point,  in  the  author's  estima- 
tion, of  no  great  importance.  The  good  doctor  does  not 
shrink  from  making  God  the  author  of  all  our  actions 
whether  good  or  bad ;  and  to  the  objection  that  sin  is  of  a 
personal  nature  and  its  guilt  is  not  transferable,  he  replies 
that  sin  is  no  more  personal  than  justice,  and  that  it  is  as 
easy  for  God  to  transfer  our  sins  to  Christ,  as  it  is  for  him  to 
transfer  Christ's  righteousness  to  us.  Sin  is,  he  says,  God's 
property,  God  has  the  sovereign  dominion  over  it,  and  may 
do  with  it  what  seems  to  him  good,  and  transfer  it  to  whom 
he  pleases. 

A   neighbor   put  into   my   hands  also  a  Treatise  on  tJie 
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Atonement,  by  Hosea  Ballon.  Mr.  Ballou  was  a  native  of 
New  Hampshire,  originally  a  Calvinistic  Baptist,  but  he 
became  a  Universalist  through  the  influence  of  some  members 
of  his  family,  who  had  been  converted  directly  or  indirectly 
by  the  preaching  and  writings  of  Dr.  Elhanan  Winchester. 
He  was,  I  think,  of  French  descent,  the  son  of  a  small 
New-England  farmer,  and  obliged  in  his  youth  to  assist  his 
father  and  elder  brothers  in  the  cultivation  of  the  farm,  and 
in  supporting  the  family.  Nature  was  bountiful  to  him, 
both  physically  and  intellectually.  She  gave  him  a  tall 
athletic  frame,  symmetrical  and  finely  moulded,  handsome 
features,  and  an  air  of  dignity  and  authority.  His  natural 
genius  and  ability  fitted  him  to  take  rank  with  the  most 
distinguished  men  the  country  has  produced ;  but,  unhap- 
pily, his  education  was  very  defective,  and  his  acquired 
knowledge  and  information  were  even  to  the  last  very  lim- 
ited. But  his  intellect  was  naturally  acute,  active,  fertile,  and 
vigorous.  He  always  struck  me — and  I  knew  him  well  in 
the  later  years  of  his  life — as  one  who,  if  he  chose,  might 
excel  in  whatever  he  undertook.  In  his  earlier  years,  he 
was  regarded  as  harsh,  bitter,  and  sarcastic  in  his  temper ; 
but  when  I  knew  him  personally,  he  was  witty,  indeed,  fond 
of  his  joke,  like  most  New  Englanders,  but  an  agreeable  and 
kind-hearted  old  gentleman,  very  fond  of  children,  and  pos- 
sessing great  power  to  fascinate  young  men,  and  win  their 
confidence  and  affection.  In  my  boyhood  he  was  settled 
in  Barnard,  Vermont,  about  five  miles  from  the  old  people 
with  whom  I  i-esided,  and  I  often  heard  them  speak  of  hmi, 
as  some  of  their  relatives  belonged  to  his  congregation.  He 
was  then  a  young  man,  but  distinguished.  From  Barnard 
he  removed  to  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  and  after  a 
short  residence  there  he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  till  his  death,  which  occurred  five  or  six 
years  ago.  He  was  the  patriarch  of  American  Univer- 
salism,  and,  at  the  time  when  I  became  a  Universalist  minis- 
ter, was  its  oracle,  very  nearly  its  pope. 

It  is  many  years  since  I  have  seen  a  copy  of  his  Treatise 
on  the  Atonement,  and  I  am  not  certain  that  I  have  read  it 
since  my  youth.  It  gave  a  new  phase  to  Universalism. 
Winchester,  Chauncy,  Huntington,  Dan  Foster,  John  Mur- 
ray, and  the  Englishman,  John  Relly,  the  fathers  of  modem 
Universalism  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  United  States, 
ha<i  been  what  are  called  orthodox  Protestants,  and  retained 
their  early  views  with  the  exception  of  the  single  point  of 
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the  endless  punishment  of  the  wicked.  They  held  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the  expiatory  Atone- 
ment, and  endeavored  to  prove  the  final  salvation  of  all 
men  by  Scriptural  exegesis,  and  arguments  drawn  from  the 
love  and  mercy  of  God.  Mr.  Ballou  changes  the  whole 
ground,  and  attacks  the  whole  fabric  of  so-called  Orthodox 
Christianity.  He  adopts  Arian  views  as  to  the  person  of 
Christ,  and  labors  throughout  his  Treatise  to  demolish  the 
doctrine  of  satisfaction,  or  of  an  expiatory  sacrifice.  He  is 
the  first  American  writer  I  am  aware  of,  who  combines  the 
doctrines  of  modern  Unitarians  with  Universalism.  He 
maintains  that  God  demanded  no  expiation,  that  no  expia- 
tory sacrifice  was  needed,  for  God  pardons  the  sinner  on 
simple  repentance  and  reformation  of  life,  and  an  expiatory 
sacrifice,  even  if  required,  could  not  have  been  made.  He 
excludes  grace,  all  transferable  merit  of  the  Head  to  the 
members,  and  maintains  that  grace  is  nothing  but  the  irrev- 
ocable decrees  of  God  irresistibly  executing  themselves  in 
the  government  of  the  world;  he  denies  free-will,  denies 
accountability,  denies  a  future  judgment,  denies  all  rewards 
and  punishments,  denies  virtue,  denies  sin,  in  all  except  the 
name,  and  consequently  the  whole  moral  order.  Sin,  ac- 
cording to  him,  originates  in  the  flesh,  in  the  body,  and  does 
not  affect  the  soul,  the  spirit,  which  remains  pure,  uncon- 
taminated,  whatever  our  fleshly  defilements, — an  old  Gnostic 
and  Manichean  heresy,  which  in  early  times  was  thought  to 
open  the  door  to  gross  disorders.  Sin,  pertaining  only  to 
the  body,  cannot  survive  its  dissolution,  but  is  deposited 
with  it  in  the  grave.  Therefore,  "  he  that  is  dead  is  freed 
from  sin." 

This  was  the  ground  on  which  Mr.  Ballou  placed  his 
defense  of  universal  salvation.  Against  the  doctrine  of  end- 
less punishment  he  uses  the  various  Scriptural  arguments 
used  by  his  predecessors,  apparently  without  perceiving  their 
irrelevancy.  He  argues  against  it  from  the  assumed  injus- 
tice of  all  punishment  not  reformatory  in  its  intention  and 
nature,  and  also  from  the  justice  as  well  as  from  the  love  of 
God.  God  is  the  author  of  all  our  actions,  and  therefore  of 
sin.  He  has  no  right  to  punish  us  eternally  for  sins  which, 
when  he  made  us,  he  not  only  foresaw,  but  foreordained, 
predetermined  us  to  commit.  It  is  clear  that  the  conception 
of  grace  does  not  belong  to  his  system,  and  that  he  demands 
the  salvation  of  all  men,  not  from  the  mercy,  but  from  the 
justice  of  God,  as  a  right,  not  as  a  favor.     These  views  are 
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set  forth  and  defended  with  great  freedom  and  boldness, 
with  wonderful  acuteness  and  power,  in  language,  clear, 
simple,  forcible,  and  at  times  beautiful,  and  even  eloquent. 
A  book  fuller  of  heresies,  and  heresies  of  the  most  deadly 
character,  not  excepting  Theodore  Parker's  Discourse  of 
Matters  pertaining  to  Religion,  has  probably  never  insued 
from  the  American  press,  or  one  better  calculated  to  carry 
away  a  large  class  of  young,  ingenuous,  and  unformed 
minds.  The  heresies  are  indeed  old,  but  they  were  nearly 
all  original  with  the  author.  He  had  never  read  them,  and 
there  were  no  books  within  his  reach,  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote  his  Treatise,  from  which  he  could  derive  them.  "  My 
only  aids  in  writing  my  Treatise  on  the  Atonement"  said  he 
personally  to  me,  in  answer  to  a  question  I  put  to  him, 
"  were  the  Bible,  Ethan  Allen's  Oracles  of  Reason"  a  deist- 
ical  work,  "and  my  own  reflections."  In  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  written,  it  was  certainly  a  most  remark- 
able production ;  and  if  it  did  the  author  no  credit  as  a  sound 
thinker,  it  certainly  entitled  him  to  rank  among  the  most 
original  thinkers  of  our  times.  It  is,  however,  an  admirable 
commentary  on  the  Protestant  rule  of  faith — the  Bible  with- 
out note  or  comment,  interpreted  by  every  one  for  him- 
self. The  book  made  a  deep  impression  on  my  young  mind, 
although  I  was  very  far  from  accepting  all  its  doctrines  or 
all  its  arguments.  It  was  subtle,  yet  even  in  my  youth  I 
detected  some  portion  of  its  sophistry,  and  found  it  repug- 
nant to  my  moral  sentiments  and  convictions. 

These  works,  together  with  some  popular  works  openly 
warring  against  all  revealed  religion,  indeed  against  all  re- 
ligion, whether  revealed  or  natural,  I  had  read  before  becom- 
ing a  Presbyterian.  They  had  a  pernicious  influence  on  my 
mind.  They  unsettled  it,  loosed  it  from  its  moorings,  and 
filled  me  with  doubt.  I  had  in  my  despair  gone  to  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  doubts  they  had 
excited,  and  to  be  taught  the  truth.  Presbyterianism  not 
being  the  true  church,  being,  in  fact,  only  a  self-constituted 
body,  though  she  silenced  these  doubts  for  a  brief  time,  could 
not  solve  or  remove  them.  When  I  was  forced  to  admit 
that  Presbyterianism  had  no  authority  in  the  matter,  I  was 
necessarily  forced  back  on  the  point  whence  it  had  taken 
me  up,  when  I  believed,  so  far  as  I  believed  any  thing,  the 
doctrine  of  Universalism.  The  truth  is,  my  mind  was  un- 
settled, and  in  reality  had  been  from  the  time  my  well-mean- 
ing aunt  had  undertaken  to  initiate  me  into  the  doctrine  of 
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Universalism,  and  I  had  adhered  to  any  fixed  doctrines  only 
by  spasmodic  efforts.  In  reality  my  mind  continued  unset- 
tled for  many  years  later  than  the  period  I  am  now  treating 
of.  I  had  no  repose  of  mind,  and  found  none  till  I  got 
back  to  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  found  admission  into  the 
bosom  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church.     But  this  by  the  way 

I  could  not,  following  my  own  reason,  and  without  any 
divinely -commissioned  teacher,  have  believed  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked.  It  seemed  to  me 
unjust.  I  could  conceive  it  just,  only  on  condition  that  \ 
God  had  given  us  an  infallible  means  of  knowing  the  truth, 
and  sufficient  power,  naturally  or  supernaturally,  of  always 
obeying  it,  and  resisting  all  temptation  to  evil.  These  I 
could  not  perceive  had  been  given.  The  Protestant  sophism 
could  not  deceive  me.  The  Scriptures  might,  indeed,  be 
infallible  in  themselves,  but  they  were  and  could  be  to  me 
only  what  I  understood  them  to  be.  They  were  to  me 
solely  in  my  understanding  of  them,  and  my  understanding 
of  them  was  not  infallible.  I  might  err  as  to  their  sense,  and 
entirely  misinterpret  them.  Besides,  only  about  one-twen- 
tieth of  mankind  can  read,  and  to  those  who  cannot  read  the 
Bible  is  a  sealed  book ;  for  them  it  is  as  if  it  were  not. 
What  is  to  become  of  them  ?  How  are  they  to  know  the 
truth  ? — But  all  should  know  how  to  read.  Be  it  so ;  yet 
they  do  not  all  know  how  to  read,  and  we  must  deal  with 
them  as  they  ai'c.  They  may  die  before  they  can  learn  to 
read  the  Bible. — But  their  natural  light  will  suffice  for  them. 
Then  the  Scriptures  are  superfluous.  Yet  our  natural  light, 
even  the  best  we  have,  is  dim,  our  natural  reason  is  weak, 
and  to  err  is  human.  We  have  no  infallible  means  of  know- 
ing the  truth,  of  knowing  what  it  is  that  God  requires  of 
us,  the  belief  and  worship  that  will  be  acceptable  to  him. 

Nor  is  this  the  worst.  We  are  not  only  weak  to  know, 
but  we  are  even  weaker  to  perform.  None  of  us  do  as  well 
as  we  know.  The  spirit  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak.  I 
see  the  right,  I  approve  it,  and  yet  pursue  the  wrong.  My 
will  is  weak,  and  my  appetites  and  passions  are  strong.  I 
am  surrounded  with  temptations  to  which  my  firmest  resolves 
succumb.  I  feel  the  want  of  a  moral  power  that  I  find  not  I 
Now  it  cannot  be  that  a  just  and  good  God  has  placed  me 
in  this  world  in  the  midst  of  so  many  seductions,  surround- 
ed by  so  many  enemies  to  my  virtue,  where  not  to  fail  is 
a  miracle — left  me  in  so  much  darkness,  so  frail  and  so 
morally  weak  in  myself,  and  yet  attached  the  penalty  of 
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eternal  death  even  to  my  slightest  transgressions.  He  know- 
eth  our  frame,  he  considereth  our  weakness,  and  hath  com- 
passion on  us.  These  were  reasons  sufficient,  I  thought,  for 
rejecting  endless  punishment.  Indeed,  the  doctrine  of  end- 
less punishment,  as  held  by  Christians,  pertains  to  the  su- 
pernatural order,  and  would  not  be  just,  if  man  had  been 
left  to  the  natural  order,  and  had  not  received  supernatural 
gifts  and  graces.  It  presupposes  man  to  have  been  placed 
under  a  supernatural  providence,  and  that  he  has  done 
more  than  abuse  or  misuse  his  natural  powers.  It  is  in- 
flicted for  the  abuse  of  supernatural  graces,  which,  if  pro- 
perly used,  would  have  enabled  us  to  merit  the  beatitude  of 
heaven.  To  deny  the  supernatural  aids,  and  yet  assert  the 
endless  punishment  of  the  wicked,  is  to  outrage  the  natural 
sense  of  justice  common  to  all  men. 

As  to  the  positive  part  of  Universalism,  I  felt  less  certain, 
both  because  I  was  not  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  Scriptures 
taught  it,  and  because  I  had  a  lurking  doubt  of  the  divine 
inspiration  and  authority  of  the  Scriptures  themselves.  But 
having  made  up  my  mind  that  the  endless  punishment  of 
the  wicked  was  a  thing  not  to  be  dreaded,  I  felt  the  less 
scruple  on  the  subject,  as  no  grave  consequences  would  or 
could  follow  even  an  error  on  the  subject  The  question  of 
the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  I  waived  as  far  as  possible ; 
and  I  honestly  thought  at  the  time  that  they  might  be  and 
ought  to  be  explained  in  the  sense  of  the  final  salvation,  or 
final  happiness  of  all  men.  Taking  reason  for  my  guide 
and  authority,  I  supposed  that  the  Scriptures  were  to  be 
cj^plained  m  accordance  with  reason,  so  as  to  teach  a 
rational  doctrine  ;  and  certainly,  I  said,  Universalism  is  a  far 
more  rational  doctrine  than  its  opposite.  It  may  be  that  it 
is  not  proved  by  the  strict  letter  of  Scripture,  but  the  letter 
kiJleth,  it  is  the  spirit  that  giveth  life ;  and  we  must  not  be 
held  to  a  strictly  literal  interpretation.  We  must  allow  our- 
selves great  latitude  of  interpretation,  and  look  at  the  gen- 
eral intent  and  scope  of  the  whole,  rather  than  at  mere  ver- 
bal statements. 

I  was  the  more  ready  to  adopt  these  loose  notions  of  Scrip- 
tural interpretation  from  the  fact  that,  in  falling  back  from 
Presbyterianism  on  my  own  reason,  imperfect  as  I  knew  it 
to  be,  I  necessarily  excluded  from  revelation  the  revelation 
of  any  thing  supernatural  or  above  reason.  The  revelation 
might  be  supernaturally  made,  and  so  far  I  could  admit  the 
supernatural ;  but  it  could  be  the  revelation  of  no  supematu- 
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ral  matter,  or  truth  transcending  the  natural  order.  A  revela- 
tion of  supernatural  truth,  of  an  order  of  truth  or  of  things 
whose  nature  could  not  be  subjected  to  the  judgment  of 
natural  reason,  would  demand  a  supernaturally  endowed  and 
assisted  teacher  and  judge,  to  bring  it  within  the  reach  of 
my  natural  understanding.  I  rejected,  therefore,  at  once, 
all  the  mysteries  of  faith ;  treated  them  as  non  avemis,  and 
reduced  Christianity  to  a  system  of  natural  religion,  or  of 
moral  and  intellectual  philosophy.  If  left  to  my  natural 
reason,  I  could  not  accept  what  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
natural  reason.  Natural  reason  thus  became  the  measure  of 
revealed  truth  ;  and  if  so,  I  had  the  right  to  reject  every 
interpretation  of  Scripture  that  deduced  from  it  a  doctrine 
which  reason  could  not  comprehend  and  approve.  If  I  re- 
tained any  respect  for  the  Bible,  I  must  give  to  its  language 
a  free  and  rational  interpretation. 

Moreover,  the  main  thing  could  not  be  to  discover  and 
know  the  exact  truth.  That  could  not  be  what  Grod  required 
of  us,  for,  if  it  had  been,  he  would  have  furnished  us  with 
facile  and  infallible  means  of  doing  it  What  I  should  aim 
at  was  not  so  much  the  truth  as  the  exercise  of  reason,  its 
development  and  cultivation.  So,  even  if  Universalism 
should  turn  out  to  be  not  true,  I  need  not  disturb  myself, 
if  I  developed  my  faculties,  and  conducted  myself  as  a  man. 
Consequently,  as  Universalism  appeared  to  me  the  most  rea- 
sonable of  all  doctrines  known  to  me,  I  need  not  hesitate  to 
profess  and  even  to  preach  it  I  accordingly  professed  my- 
self a  Universalist,  and  in  the  twenty -second  year  of  my 
age  became  a  Universalist  minister. 

CHAPTER    IV. — UNIVERSALISM    UNSA'nSFACTORY. 

After  leaving  Presbyterianism,  I  devoted  some  months 
to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  such  Universalist  pub- 
lications as  were  then  extant,  or  at  least  such  as  were  within 
my  reach.  Iti  the  autumn  of  1825,  I  applied  for  and  re- 
ceived a  letter  of  fellowship  as  a  preacher  from  the  General 
Convention  of  Universalists,  which  met  that  year  in  Hart- 
land,  Vt  I  remained  for  a  year  in  Vermont,  continuing  my 
studies,  part  of  the  time  with  the  Eeverend  Samuel  C.  Love- 
land,  a  man  of  some  learning,  the  compiler  of  a  Greek  lex- 
icon of  the  New  Testament,  of  no  great  merit,  and  part  of 
the  time  by  myself  alone,  and  preaching  on  Sundays  in 
various  towns  in  the  State,  chiefly  m  Windsor,  Rutland,  and 
Rockingham  counties.     In  the  summer  of  1826,  I  was  or- 
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dained  an  evangelist  by  a  TJniversalist  association,  which  met 
thatyear  at  Jaffrey,  N.  H.  Tiie  sermon  was  preached,  I 
think,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Hudson,  the  ordaining  prayer 
was  made  by  the  Rev.  Paul  Dean,  and  the  charge  was  given 
by  the  Rev.  Edward  Turner. 

Mr.  Hudson  was  pastor  of  a  TJniversalist  society  in  West- 
minster, Mass.,  and  professed  himself  a  Restorationist  He 
has  since  figured  a  good  deal  in  politics,  been  several  times 
a  member  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  a  member 
of  the  Governor's  Council,  and  several  years  in  Congress. 
Under  the  Taylor-Fillmore  administration,  he  was  naval 
officer  of  Boston  and  Charlestown,  and  after  that  connected 
with  the  Boston  Atlas ;  but  what  or  where  he  is  now,  I  am 
not  informed.  He  was  then  a  young  man,  very  industrious, 
very  conceited,  very  disputatious,  with  moderate  learning, 
fair  logical  ability,  and  no  fancy  or  imagination — a  dry,  hard 
man,  and  an  exceedingly  dull  and  uninteresting  preacher. 
I  enjoyed,  however,  a  comfortable  nap  under  his  sermon.  He 
could  not  endure  Mr.  Ballou's  doctrine  of  no  punishment 
after  death,  and  pretended  to  be  able  to  prove  the  final 
restoration  of  all  men  and  devils  from  the  Scriptures. 

Mr.  Dean  was  a  native  of  Barnard,  Vt,  adjoining  Royal- 
ton,  and  my  eldest  sister  had  been  brought  up  in  his  father's 
family.  He  was  at  the  time  pastor  of  the  Bulfinch  Street 
Universalist  Society  in  Boston,  and  regarded  as  the  most 
popular  preacher  in  the  order,  after  Hosea  Ballon,  and  many 
even  preferred  him.  He  was  a  handsome  man,  with  a  pleas- 
ing address,  genial  manners,  and  a  most  winning  smile. 
He  was  a  Restorationist,  a  Trinitarian,  perhaps  only  a  Sa- 
bellian,  and  by  no  means  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Ballon,  with 
whom  he  was  on  unfriendly  terms.  He  ultimately,  how- 
ever, left  the  Universalist  denomination,  united  with  the 
Unitarians,  and  was  preaching,  when  I  last  heard  from  him, 
for  a  Unitarian  congregation  somewhere  in  the  Old  Bay 
Stata  Mr.  Turner  was  also  a  Restorationist,  minister  at  the 
time  to  the  Universalist  society  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
though  I  am  not  certain  but  it  was  in  Charlestown,  Mass. 
He  was  a  tall,  majestic  person,  of  grave  and  venerable  aspect, 
a  chaste  and  dignified  speaker,  and  the  best  sermonizer  I 
ever  knew  among  Universalists.  But  he  had  too  refined  and 
cultivated  a  taste  to  be  a  popular  Universalist  preacher,  and 
finally,  I  believe,  followed  my  example,  and  associated  with 
the  Unitarians. 

At  the  time  of  my  ordination,  those  who  believed  in  a 
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future  limited  punishment,  and  those  who  denied  all  pun- 
ishment after  death,  were  associated  together  in  one  body, 
under  the  common  name  of  Universalists.  Subsequently, 
however,  a  division  took  place,  and  a  portion  of  the  former 
separated  from  the  General  Convention,  as  it  was  called,  and 
took  the  name  of  Kestorationists.  This  schism  was  formed 
mainly  through  the  instrumentality  of  Adin  Ballou,  a  dis- 
tant relative  of  Hosea  Ballou.  He  was  a  young  convert 
from  some  evangelical  sect — I  forget  what  sect — and  was 
full  of  zeal  against  the  doctrine  of  no  future  punishment. 
He  took  with  him  Messre.  Dean,  Turner,  and  Hudson,  and 
several  other  ministers  less  known,  and  formed  of  them  a 
distinct  sect  But  the  majority  even  of  those  who  held  to 
a  limited  punishment  after  death,  remained  with  the  General 
Convention,  and  the  Restorationist  sect,  after  a  few  years  of 
a  fitful  existence,  became  extinct.  Its  members  for  the  most 
part  have  coalesced,  I  believe,  with  the  Unitarians.  I  never 
went  with  the  sect,  though  I  was  never  one  of  those  Uni- 
versalists who  restrict  the  consequences  of  our  acts  done 
in  the  body,  whether  good  or  bad,  to  this  life.  On  that  sub- 
ject I  adopted  a  theory  of  my  own,  which  I  afterwards; 
found  to  be  very  generally  adopted  by  American  Unitarians.  I 
Mr.  Adin  Ballou  did  not  expire  with  his  sect.  He  became 
a  socialist,  and  founded  the  community  of  Hopedale ;  and 
when  I  heard  last  from  him,  he  was  a  spiritualist,  spiritist,  or 
devil-worshipper,  conversing  with  spirits,  and  believing  in 
Andrew  Jackson  Davis  and  the  Fox  girls. 

In  October,  1826,  I  returned  to  the  State  of  New  York, 
in  which  I  had  resided  most  of  the  time  since  I  was  fourteen 
years  of  age.  I  stopped  a  short  time  in  Fort  Anne  and 
Whitehall.  I  resided  for  the  greater  part  of  a  year  in  Litch- 
field, Herkimer  County,  then  a  year  in  Ithaca,  a  pleasant 
village  at  the  head  of  Cayuga  Lake,  surrounded  by  varied 
and  picturesque  scenerj',  well  worthy  the  visit  of  the  tour- 
ist and  the  lover  of  nature.  I  remained  a  few  months  at 
Geneva,  Cayuga  County,  whence  I  removed  to  Auburn,  in 
the  same  county,  where  I  continued  to  reside  till  I  ceased 
to  be  a  Universalist  minister.  At  Auburn,  I  preached  to 
the  Universalist  Society  in  that  place,  and  edited  The  Gospel 
Advocate  and  Impartial  Investigator,  a  semi-montlily  period- 
ical which,  at  the  time  of  its  coming  under  my  control,  was 
the  most  widely  circulated  and  the  most  influential  periodical 
in  this  country  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Universalism, 
though  it  had  gained  its  circulation  and  influence  less  by  its 
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advocacy  of  Universalism,  than  by  its  opposition  to  the 
movements  of  the  Presbyterian  and  other  Evangelical  sects 
to  stop  the  Sunday  mails,*  to  control  the  politics,  and  to 
wield  the  social  influence  of  the  country, — what  the  same 
sects  are  still  attempting  by  means  of  their  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations,  and  kindred  societies.  The  periodical 
had  been  started  at  Buffalo  by  the  Eev.  Thomas  Gross,  who 
had  been  a  Congregational  minister  in  one  of  the  Eastern 
States,  but,  being  obliged  to  leave  his  parish,  had  turned  Uni- 
versalist,  and  by  the  Rev.  Linus  S.  Everett,  originally,  I 
believe,  a  house  and  sign-painter,  a  man  of  little  learning, 
but  a  good  deal  of  mother-wit  He  had  not  a  pleasant  ex- 
pression, but  otherwise  he  was  a  fine-looking  man,  had  a 
popular  address,  and  engaging  manners.  He  had  little  re- 
ligious belief,  and  not  much  moral  principle,  but  he  was  a 
philanthropist,  and  talked  well. 

The  periodical  had  been  removed  by  Mr.  Everett  to  Au- 
burn, and  the  proprietorship  had  been  disposed  of  to  Ulysses 
F.  Doubleday,  printer  and  bookseller,  proprietor  and  editor 
of  the  Cayiuga  Patriot,  and  subsequently  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, a  man  of  a  strong  mind,  and  an  able  writer.  He  was 
a"  Universalist  when  I  knew  him,  but  he  afterwards  became, 
I  heard,  a  Calvinistic  Baptist  I  had  written  a  good  deal 
for  the  periodical  while  at  Ithaca,  had  charge  of  it  during 
the  absence  of  its  editor,  and  had  acquired  through  its  pages 
considerable  reputation  as  a  writer,  and  when  Mr.  Everett 
removed,  its  editorship  was  transferred  to  me.  I  conducted 
it  for  a  year,  but  with  more  credit  to  my  free,  bold,  and 
crude  thinking,  than  to  my  piety  or  orthodoxy  even  as  a 
Universalist  In  it  is  a  confused  inedley  of  thoughts,  and  the 
germs  of  nearly  all  I  subsequently  held  or  published  till  my 
conversion  to  the  Catholic  Church. 

In  the  commencement  of  my  career  as  a  Universalist,  I 
did  my  best  to  smother  my  doubts  as  to  revelation,  and 
to  defend  Universalism  as  a  Scriptural  doctrine.  But  I 
succeeded  only  indifferently.  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
that  endless  vindictive  punishment  was  contrary  to  rea- 
son, and  incompatible  with  the  love  and  goodness  of  God  ; 
but  when  I  became  forced  to  study  the  Scriptures  more 
attentively,  in  order  to  defend  Universalism  against  the 
objections  I  had  to  meet,  I  became  satisfied  that  tiiey  did 
not  teach  the  final  salvation  of  all  men,  if  literally  inter- 
preted, and  that  I  must  either  reject  them  as  authority  for 
reason,  or  else  accept  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment 
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The  answers  we  gave  to  the  texts  cited  against  us  could  not 
stand  the  test  of  honest  criticism,  and  those  we  adduced  in 
our  favor  were  more  specious  than  conclusive.  Either,  then, 
since  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment  is  contrary  to  rea- 
son, I  must  give  up  reason,  and  then  have  no  reason  for  ac- 
cepting the  Scriptures  at  all,  and  no  means  of  determining 
their  sense ;  or  I  must  make  reason  the  judge  not  only  of 
the  meaning  of  Scripture,  but  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  that 
meaning.  I  chose,  as  was  reasonable  in  my  position,  the 
latter  alternative,  and  rejected  the  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

For  a  time,  indeed,  I  tried  to  persuade  myself  that  I 
could  reject  the  Scriptures  as  authoritative,  and  yet  concede 
their  authenticity  and  divine  inspiration.  But  it  would  not 
do.  If  tlie  Bible  is  God's  word,  it  is  authoritative,  not  only 
because  God  has  tlie  right  to  command  us  as  our  sovereign 
Lord  and  proprietoi',  but  because,  since  he  can  neither-  de- 
ceive nor  be  deceived,  his  word  is  the  higliest  conceivable 
evidence  of-  truth.  God  is  the  supreme  reason ;  and  if  we 
liave  full  evidence  that  what  we  take  to  be  his  word  really 
is  his  word,  it  is  final,  and  an  infallil)le  test  of  what  is  or  is 
not  reasonable.  In  cases  of  appiirent  conflict  between  it 
and  the  teachings  of  reason,  I  must  conclude,  not  that  it  is 
wrong,  but  that  I  have  misinterpreted  reason,  and  assumed 
that  reason  teaches  what  in  reality  it  does  not.  If  I  under- 
stood reason  better,  I  sliould  perceive  no  discrepancy, 
l)ecause  God  can  never  teach  us  one  thing  in  his  word,  and 
a  contradictory  thing  through  our  natural  reason.  What  he 
tells  us  in  his  word  may  be  above  reason,  but  cannot  be 
against  it. 

I  saw  this  clearly  enough.  But  my  Protestantism  was  in 
my  way.  Before  I  can  thus  surrender  my  reason  to  the 
Bible,  and  conclude  the  reasonableness  of  what  it  teaches, 
or  its  accordance  with  reason  where  I  do  not  see  that  accord- 
ance or  that  reasonableness,  I  must  have  infallible  authority 
for  asserting  that  tlie  Bible  is  the  word  of  God,  and  for 
determining  its  true  sense  ;  for  the  Bible  can  bind  me  only 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  word  of  God,  and  it  is  the  word  of 
God  only  in  its  true  sense, — the  sense  intended  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.  But  I  have  not  in  either  case  this  infallible 
authority.  The  Catholic  Church,  indeed,  pretends  to  have 
received  it,  but  that  church  is  out  of  the  question.  I  have 
only  my  reason  with  which  to  determine  that  the  Bible  is 
God's  word,  or  with  which  to  determine  its  tme  meaning. 

Vol.  v.— 3 
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Here  is  my  difficulty.  Reason  is  no  more  infallible  in  settling 
these  two  points,  than  it  is  in  settling  the  point  as  to  what  is  or 
is  not  unreasonable ;  and  as  without  reason  I  can  neither  deter- 
mine that  the  Bible  is  inspired  or  what  is  its  sense,  I  cannot 
surrender  my  reason  to  it  in  cases  where  it  appears  to  me 
unreasonable.  I  may  believe  on  competent  authority  that  a 
doctrine  is  reasonable,  although  I  do  not  perceive  its  reason- 
ableness ;  but  I  cannot,  if  I  try,  believe  what  appears  to  me 
unreasonable,  on  the  authority  of  reason  alone.  To  say  you 
believe  a  thing  unreasonable  is  to  say  that  you  do  not  believe 
it,  and  that  you  reject  it.  Belief  always  is  and  must  be  a 
reasonable  act;  in  it  reason  assents,  mediately  or  immedi- 
ately, to  the  proposition  that  it  is  true.  Where  that  assent 
is  wanting  beliei  cannot  be  predicated.  It  is  a  contradiction 
in  terms  to  say  that  you  believe  what  you  hold  to  be  unrea- 
sonable. I  cannot,  on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  established 
only  by  reason,  believe  what  appears  to  me  unreasonable. 
"Whoever  knows  any  thing  of  the  operations  of  the  mind 
knows  that  it  is  so.  The  Bible,  then,  witliout  an  infallible 
authority  to  assert  it  and  deduce  its  sense,  can  never  be 
authority  sufficient  for  believing  a  doctrine  to  be  reasonable, 
when  that  reasonableness  is  not  apparent  to  the  understand- 
ing. By  rejecting  the  authority  of  the  church  as  the  wit- 
ness of  revelation  and  judge  of  its  meaning,  I  found  myself 
obliged,  therefore,  to  reject,  in  turn,  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures. 

But  reason,  I  soon  discovered,  in  order  to  be  able  to  judge 
by  its  own  light  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  a  revealed  doc- 
trine, must  know,  independently  of  the  revelation,  all  that 
it  can  teach  us.  Revelation,  then,  is  superfluous.  I  can  know 
without  it  all  I  can  know  with  it.  God,  then,  cannot  have 
made  a  revelation  to  us,  for  he  does  nothing  in  vain,  or 
without  a  purjwse.  But,  as  the  Scriptures  evidently  teach 
the  unreasonable  dcjctrine  of  endless  punishment,  they  are, 
if  l)elieved  to  be  given  by  divine  inspiration,  woi-se  than 
useless ;  they  are  calculated  to  mislead,  to  perpetuate  super- 
stitious fear,  and  to  prevent  the  world  from  rising  to  just 
conceptions  of  the  love  and  goodness  of  God,  and  a  just 
reliance  on  his  providence.  In  the  interests  of  truth  and 
human  happiness,  then,  I  ought  not  only  to  reject  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  destroy  belief  in  them  as 
the  word  of  God. 

I  had  other  difficulties  with  Universalism.  The  ground 
on  which  I  rejected  endless  punishment  was  that  all  punish- 
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iiient  should  be  reformatory  in  its  nature  and  intention. 
All  llniversalists  held  that  vengeance,  or  vindictive  punish- 
ment, designed  to  honor  a  broken  law  and  vindicate  an 
offended  majesty,  is  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  a  God 
who  is  love.  Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbor.  The 
nature  of  love  is  to  make  the  object  beloved  happy  -as  far 
as  in  its  power.  Grod  is  love,  his  wisdom  and  power  are 
unlimited.  He  loves  all  his  creatures  ;  he  can  make  them  all 
happy,  and  therefore  will.  He  can  punish  no  one  in  his 
wrath  ;  he  can  only  chastise  us  for  our  profit,  "  that  we  may 
be  made  partakers  of  his  holiness."  Then  no  vindictive 
punishment. 

We  all  hold  this  doctrine.  But  this  doctrine  denies  that 
sin  is  ever  punished.  If  pain  is  inflicted  upon  a  sinner,  it 
is  not  to  punish  his  sin,  but  to  reform  him.  The  quantity 
of  pain  must  not  then  l)e  measured  by  the  quantity  of  sin 
committed.  The  infliction  can  have  no  reference  to  wrong 
done  or  guilt  incurred,  and  its  amount  nmst  be  determined 
by  the  amount  necessary  to  reform  the  wrong-doer.  It  then 
is  not  punishment  at  all.  Its  motive  is  not  to  punish,  but  to 
benefit  him  who  suffers  it,  and  may  a.s  well  be  inflicted  on  the 
iimocent  its  on  the  guilty,  if  it  will  do  liim  good,  or  will  re- 
dound to  his  advantage.  From  pain  inflicted  for  one's  bene- 
fit it  can  be  no  advantage  to  save  him.  How,  then,  can  I 
talk  of  a  Saviour?  Universalists  say  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
Saviour  of  all  men.  But  from  what  does  he  save  them  ? 
From  punishment,  from  a  penalty  annexed  to  the  divine  law  ? 
No,  for  God  never  annexed  any  penalty  to  the  breach  of  his 
law,  for  he  never  punishes  to  vindicate  his  law.  AH  the 
penalty,  all  the  consequence  of  sin,  is  simply  to  be  whipped 
till  we  sin  no  more,  and  from  that  whipping  Christ  saves  no 
one.     How,  then,  can  I  call  him  a  Saviour  ^ 

He  is  a  Saviour,  we  answered,  in  that  he  saves  us  from 
sinning.  "  Thou  slialt  call  his  name  Jesus,  for  he  shall  save 
his  people  from  their  sins."  Yet  he  does  not  save  us  from 
sinning,  for  we  go  on  sinning  every  day.  But  how  does  or 
can  he  save  us  from  sinning?  Not  by  infusing  believing 
and  sanctifying  grace  into  our  hearts,  for  the  doctrine  of 
infused  grace  is  rejected  by  all  Protestants,  who,  when  they 
recognize  grace  at  all  as  operating  within  us,  recognize  it 
only  as  a  transient  act  of  God,  not  as  an  infused  habit  of  the 
soul.  He  can  save  us  only  by  his  doctrine  and  example. 
His  example  is  for  us  only  the  example  of  a  good  man,  bet- 
ter than  that  of  any  other,  because  more  perfect,  yet  differing, 
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from  that  of  others  only  in  degree.  His  doctrine— who  can 
say  what  it  is  ?  Can  I  say  honestly  that  I  know  what  he  taught  ? 
Did  he  teach  the  endless  punishment  of  the  wicked  ?  If  so, 
he  does  not  save  us  hy  his  doctrine  from  sinning,  for  Uni- 
versaUsts  are  agreed  that  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment 
has  an  immoral  tendency,  insismuch  as  it  denies  the  love  and 
goodness  of  God,  and  represents  him  as  partial,  vindictive, 
and  unjust.  Did  he  teach  Universalism,  that  all  men  are 
sure  of  heaven,  and  cannot  possibly  miss  it «  Did  he  teach 
that  vice  has  no  punishment,  virtue  no  reward ;  that  Judas, 
Pilate,  and  Herod  will  receive  a  crown  of  life  as  well  as 
Peter,  James,  and  John,  and  a  crown  equally  bright,  unfading, 
eternal  in  the  heavens  ?  How  does  that  doctrine  save  us 
from  sinning,  or  tend  to  make  us  virtuous  ?  What  motive 
to  virtue  does  it  present ;  what  consideration  to  deter  from 
vice  'i  Do  my  best,  I  cannot  make  my  eternal  felicity  surer ; 
do  my  worst,  I  cannot  render  it  less  sure.  Why,  then,  shall 
I  trouble  myself  about  the  matter  ?  Let  me  eat,  drink,  and 
be  merry,  for  to-morrow  I  die,  and  go — to  heaven.  Here, 
then,  I  have  lost  the  authority  of  the  church,  the  authority 
and  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  even  my  Saviour  himself, 
and  with  him  the  last  vestige  of  revealed  religion.  Surely, 
I  have  a  marvellous  faculty  in  losing.  Wonder  what  I  have 
gained ! 

But,  as  the  world  looks  upon  Jesus  as  a  Saviour,  and 
gathers  round  him  a  multitude  of  superstitious  notions  which 
make  men  mental  and  moral  slaves,  and  prevent  them  from 
asserting  their  freedom,  their  manhood,  standing  up  and  act- 
ing like  men,  he,  so  far  from  saving  them  from  sinning,  act- 
uSly  prevents  them  from  being  saved,  and  becomes  the  occa- 
sion of  their  moral  degradation  and  misery.  I  ought,  then, 
to  war  against  him,  and  to  do  my  best  to  deliver  the  world 
from  its  bondage  to  him.  Thus  I  may  myself  become  a 
saviour,  and  be  entitled  to  the  respect  he  usurps.  Hence, 
my  Universalism  made  me,  so  far  as  logic  could  go,  not  only 
a  non-Christian,  but  an  anti-Christian.  This  was  my  reason- 
ing at  the  time,  not  merely  my  reasoning  now. 

But  my  troubles  did  not  end  here.  In  order  to  meet  the 
objection  that  Universalism  was  of  a  licentious  tendency, 
and  opened  the  floodgates  of  iniquity,  we  laid  particular 
stress  on  the  certainty  of  punishment,  and  the  impossibility 
of  escaping  it.  We  maintained  that  every  one  would  re- 
ceive according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  and  even 
here  in  this  world  that  God  will  by  no  means  clear  the 
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guilty ;  that,  as  a  man  sows  so  shall  he  reap,  and  that  he 
must  pay  the  debt  he  contracts,  pay  it  in  his  own  person, 
and  "  to  the  uttermost  farthing."  We  were,  after  having 
Siiid  this,  accustomed  to  turn  upon  our  assailants,  and  to  tell 
them  that  their  doctrine  of  a  punishment  put  off  till  after 
the  day  of  judgment,  and  their  doctrine  of  repentance  and 
remission  of  sin,  by  which  the  vilest  sinner,  a  hard-faced 
grinding  Presbyterian  or  Congregationalist  deacon,  by  a  sim- 
ple act  of  faith,  could  escape  his  just  deserts,  and  take  his 
rank  in  heaven  as  a  saint  of  the  firet  water,  might  with  far 
more  jiistice  be  charged  with  an  immoral  and  licentious  tend- 
ency. But  this  doctrine,  if  it  meant  any  thing,  denied  all 
pardon,  all  forgiveness,  all  mercy,  all  compassion  on  the  part 
of  God,  all  interposition  on  his  part  in  favor  of  the  trans- 

fressor.  God  leaves  the  sinner  to  the  mercy  of  the  order 
e  has  established.  He  has  made  the  world,  adjusted  its 
parts,  impressed  on  it  its  laws,  given  it  a  jog,  and  bid  it  go 
ahead  and  take  care  of  itself.  Then  I  lose  my  Father  in 
heaven,  for  God  is  only  my  creator,  and  is  no  more  my 
father  than  he  is  the  father  of  the  reed  or  the  oak.  I  lose 
Providence,  and  am  reduced  to  an  inflexible  and  inexorable 
nature.  Prayer,  repentance,  devotion,  entreaty,  can  avail 
me  nothing.  God  has  intrenched  himself  behind  the  nat- 
ural laws,  and  cannot  hear  me,  will  not  interpose  to  help  me. 
With  this  went  even  natural  religion. 

But,  as  God  inflicts  pain  only  tor  the  sake  of  reformation, 
as  he  never  punishes  sin  or  rewards  virtue,  all  idea  of  moral 
accountability  must  be  abandoned.  God  will  never  bring 
us  into  judgment  for  our  conduct.  Then  there  is  no  power 
alxjve  us  to  defend  oppressed  iimocence,  and  to  vindicate  the 
majesty  of  right.  Tlien,  what  is  the  criterion  of  right  and 
wrong  ?  Both  must  be  alike  pleasing  to  God ;  and  if  both 
are  alike  pleasing  to  him,  if  he  regards  with  equal  compla- 
cency the  sinner  and  the  saint,  what  is  the  radical  difference 
between  them  'i  None  that  I  can  see.  God  wills  our  happi- 
ness :  then  wliat  makes  us  happy  must  be  regarded  as  good, 
and  what  makes  us  miserable  must  be  regarded  as  evil.  An 
action  is  virtuous,  then,  because  it  promotes  our  happiness, 
produces  pleasurable  emotions  in  ourselves  or  in  others; and 
vice  is  tluit  which  does  not  promote  our  happiness,  wliicli 
causes  painful  emotions  in  us  or  in  othere.  v  irtue  is  virtue 
because  it  promotes  liappiness ;  and  vice  is  vice  because  it 
brings  misery.  Then  no  objective  distinction  between  virtue 
and  vice,  between  good  and  evil.  Here,  said  I,  is  the  very 
fomidation  of  morality  undermined. 
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God  governs  the  world,  I  said,  only  by  general  laws  which 
lie  has  impressed  on  it  in  creating  it,  and  with  the  natural 
operation  of  these  he  never  interferes.  These  laws  admit 
the  existence  of  evil.  The  world  is  fnll  of  suifering  ;  man 
preys  npon  man,  and  the  whole  creation  groaneth  and  tra- 
vaileth  m  pain.  What  is  to  hinder  it  from  being  always  so  ? 
What  is  to  pnt  an  end  to  evil,  to  pain  and  suifenng?  What 
is  to  insnre  the  trinmph  of  good*  No  new  law  can  be  in- 
trodnced,  no  new  power  can  be  developed.  What,  tlien,  is 
to  assure  us  that  evil  will  ever  be  less  'i  The  goodness  of 
God,  you  tell  me.  But  how  am  I  to  be  assured  that  God  is 
good '{  I  can  prove  his  goodness  only  from  nature,  and  in 
nature  the  evil  seems  to  surjia^s  the  good.  Here  Universal- 
ism,  said  I,  runs  itself  out,  and  renders  doubtful  even  its 
own  premises. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  accepted  all  these  fright- 
ful conclusions.  They  followed  logically  from  my  jn-emisos, 
and  logically  I  was  obliged  to  accept  tiieni ;  yet  my  good 
sense  and  my  better  feelings  rebelled  against  them.  My 
mind  could  noitlier  reject  nor  accept  tliem.  It  was  in 
doubt ;  it  wiw  unsettled,  imcertain,  in  a  snarl,  and  1  could 
8oe  no  wiser  course  to  pursue  tlian  to  dismiss  the  whole  sub- 
ject from  my  thoughts.  I  know  nothing,  I  said,  and  can  know 
Tiotiiing  on  the  suljject,  and  let  me  not  attempt  to  tlecide 
any  thing  respecting  it  one  way  or  the  other.  I  may  trust 
my  senses,  and  believe  in  the  world  of  sensible  phenomena. 
I  will  henceforth  coniine  myself  to  that,  and  leave  alone  all 
metaphysical  or  theological  speculations,  and  neither  assert 
nor  deny  the  invisible  and  the  spiritual.  Thus  I  had,  fol- 
lowing reason,  lost  the  Bible,  lost  my  Saviour,  lost  Provi- 
dence, lost  reiison  itself,  and  had  left  me  only  my  five  senses, 
and  what  could  fall  under  their  observation  :  that  is,  reduced 
myself  to  a  mere  animal. 

But,  with  these  doubts  hanging  over  me,  it  was  clear  that 
I  could  not,  as  an  honest  man,  present  myself  before  the 
public  as  a  Christian  minister.  It  is  true,  I  did  not  write  or 
preach  differently  from  what  I  thought  and  felt :  nobody 
could  really  be  deceived  as  to  the  state  of  my  mind.  Many 
of  my  brother  ministers  knew  my  doubts.  They  blamed 
me,  it  is  true,  not  for  entertaining  them,  but  for  not  keeping 
them  to  myself.  Some  of  them,  I  knew  from  their  con- 
fidential communications,  believed  no  more  than  I  did  ;  and 
my  conviction  at  the  time  was,  that  Universalists  generally 
had  no  belief  in  revelation,  and  were  really  deists  or  sceptics, 
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and  professed  to  be  Cliristiaus  ouly  because  they  could  com- 
bat idl  religion  more  successfully  under  a  nominally  Ciiris- 
tian  banner,  than  under  the  banner  of  open,  avowed  iuiidel- 
ity.  In  this,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  I  did  them  injustice. 
I  gave  them  credit  for  being  deeper  thinkers  and  better  \ 
logicians  than  they  were.  Few  men  ever  reason  out  their  ' 
own  systems,  or  compare  all  the  parts  of  the  system  they 
embrace  with  one  another.  I  did  not  always  do  this  myself. 
Universalists  did  not  generally  think  beyond  the  few  points 
brought  into  disciission  between  them  and  the  so-called 
Orthodox,  and  never  troubled  themselves  to  inquire  whether 
the  ground  on  which  they  defended  their  Universalisni  could 
be  assumed  witliout  involving  a  denial  of  Christiainty,  or  not. 
But,  although  I  wius  beginning  to  acquire  a  prominent 
position  in  the  denomination,  I  felt  that  I  ought  to  leave  it. 
1  could  not  consent  to  profess  what  I  did  not  honestly 
believe ;  and  my  irritation  at  myself  for  my  want  of  manli- 
ness and  strict  honesty  in  continuing  to  preach  after  I  had 
ceased  to  believe,  increased  my  doubts,  and  made  me  think 
1  d(jnbted  even  more  than  1  really  did.  The  moment  I 
broke  otf  my  connection  with  the  Universalists,  and  took  my 
position  ojienly  and  above-board,  not  as  a  disbeliever,  but  as 
an  unbeliever,  I  felt  restored  to  my  manhood — I  felt  like  a 
new  man.  My  irritation  ceased,  and  almost  instantly  the 
tone  of  my  feehngs  changed  towards  Christianity.  I  was 
no  longer  obhged  to  profess,  or  to  seem  to  profess,  more 
than  I  believed  ;  and  from  that  moment  my  mind  began  to 
recover  its  balance,  and  the  most  anti-Christian  penod  of  , 
my  life  was  the  last  two  years  that  I  was  a  Universalist 
preacher. 

CHAPTER  v. BECOME  A  WORLD-REFORMER. 

It  wa.s  never  in  my  nature,  any  more  than  it  is  in  that  of 
the  humaii  i*ace,  to  take  up  with  a  purely  negative  system. 
My  craving  to  believe  was  always  strong,  and  it  never  was 
my  misfortune  to  be  of  a  sceptical  turn  of  mind.  But,  if  I 
craved  something  to  believe,  it  was  never  for  the  sake  of 
beheving.  I  waiited  the  truth,  would  labor  for  it,  harder 
than  most  men  perhaps,  but  never  to  stop  with  its  mere 
apprehension  or  barren  contemplation.  My  disposition  was 
practical  rather  than  speculative,  or  even  meditative,  hke 
that  of  the  majority  of  my  country-men.  I  sought  the 
truth  in  order  to  know  what  I  ought  to  do,  and  as  the  means 
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of  realizing  some  moral  or  practical  end.  I  wanted  it  that 
I  niiglit  use  it. 

Wliile  my  Universalism  was  escaping  me,  I  had  been 
engaged  in  acquiring  a  positive  belief  of  another  sort.  My 
eany  religious  belief,  vague  as  it  was,  gave  me  an  end  to 
labor  for, — that  of  getting  religion,  and  preparing  myself, 
with  God's  grace,  for  eternal  happiness  in  heaven.  Even 
the  Assembly's  catechism  had  taught  me  that  "the  chief 
end  of  man  is  to  glorify  God,  and  enjoy  him  forever."  I 
had  in  my  childhood  no  diiiicnlty  as  to  the  end ;  my  diffi- 
culty was  only  as  to  the  means  of  gaining  it.  Univevsahsm 
deprived  me  of  that  end,  as  an  end  to  live  and  labor  for,  by 
teaching  me  that  it  was  jiist  as  certain  without  as  with  my 
personiu  exertions.  It  left  my  life  here  very  nearly  pur- 
poseless. The  most  I  had  to  do  was  to  combat  Orthodoxy, 
and  spread  Universalism, — a  very  meagre  work ;  for  it 
effected  nothing  one  way  or  another  in  relation  to  the  final 
result.  Why  sliould  I  do  it  ?  And  when  I  have  done  it, 
and  got  all  the  world  to  believe  Universalism,  what  will 
remam  for  me  or  others  to  do?  But  some  work  I  nuist 
have,  something  to  do,  to  prevent  my  activity  from  recoil- 
ing upon  itself ;  and  as  Universalism  had  made  me  doubt 
the  utility  of  all  labors  for  another  world,  I  was  forced  to 
look  for  a  work  to  be  done  for  this  world.  I  had  made 
nothing  of  my  religious  speculations,  nothing  of  my  in- 
quiries as  to  the  invisible  and  the  heavenly,  and  reason 
counselled  me,  obliged  me  to  leave  them,  to  drop  from  the 
clouds,  take  my  stand  on  the  solid  earth,  and  devote  myself 
to  the  material  order,  to  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  man- 
kind in  this  earthly  life.  Certainly  this  did  not  perfectly 
satisfy  me  in  the  beginning ;  but  it  seemed  the  only  alterna- 
tive that  was  left  me.  I  had  no  choice  in  the  matter.  With 
the  fear  of  hell,  the  h()])e  of  heaven  had  escaped  ;  and,  as 
the  other  woi-ld  disaj)peared  from  my  view,  notliing  but  this 
world  did  or  could  remain. 

About  the  time  (jf  my  becoming  a  Universalist  minister, 
Kobert  Owen,  fnjm  New  Lanark,  Scotland,  came  to  this 
country  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  coinnnmity,  and  to 
commence  the  realization  of  his  plans  of  world-reform.  Mi-. 
Owen  was  a  Welshman  by  birth,  and  bred  a  cotton-spinner. 
He  was  engaged,  while  still  a  young  man,  to  take  charge  of 
the  extensive  cotton  mills  at  New  Lanark,  in  Sc(jtland,  owned 
by  a  Mr.  Dale,  whose  daughter  he  subsequently  married. 
Tlirough  this  marriage  he  became  part,  and  at  length,  if  I 
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am  not  mistaken,  sole  proprietor  of  the  mills,  which  made 
him  a  rich  man.  While  acting  as  manager,  more  especially 
as  part  or  sole  proprietor,  lie  introduced  several  wise  and 
judicious  an-angements,  whicli  added  much  to  the  cleanli- 
ness, decorum,  thrift,  and  physical  comfort  of  the  workmen. 
From  the  success  of  his  experiments  at  New  Lanark,  and 
from  the  manifest  imj^rovement  he  had  been  able  to  intro- 
duce in  the  condition  of  the  population  employed  in  the 
mills,  or  under  his  care  and  super\'i8ion,  he  concluded  that 
he  had  discovered  the  secret  of  so  organizing  mankind  as 
to  cure  all  individual  and  social  evils,  and  to  make  all  men 
rich,  virtuous,  and  happy. 

Mr.  Owen  was  a  man  of  nnich  simplicity  and  benevolence 
of  character.  He  knew  little  of  Christianity,  and  believed 
less,  but  he  was  philanthropic,  and  was  ready  to  make  very 
heavy  sacrifices  for  the  happiness  of  mankind,  or,  rather,  for 
realizing  his  jjlans  for  making  them  happy.  He  drew  up  an 
outline  of  his  plan,  and  presented  it  to  the  principal  crowned 
heads,  ministers,  statesmen,  and  literary  and  scientiiic  men 
of  Europe  ;  but  not  meeting  with  the  degree  of  encourage- 
ment he  looked  for,  and  doubting  whether  the  Old  World 
was  the  place  for  trying  his  experiment,  he  resolved  on  com- 
ing to  the  United  States, — the  best  place  in  the  world  for 
visionaries  to  recover  their  wits,  and  to  find  their  fanciful 
schemes  explode.  He  caine  when  John  Quiney  Adams  was 
President,  though  1  do  not  now  recall  the  precise  date,  and 
laid  his  ])lans  before  Mr.  Adams,  the  congress,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  His  respectability  as  a  man,  his 
sincerity,  his  apparent  benevolence,  and  his  practical  sagac- 
ity in  particulars,  gained  him  respectful  treatment  and  a 
candid  hearinjr.  Many  listened  with  favor,  and  a  few  with 
enthusiasm.  He  soon  succeeded  in  gaining  a  number  of 
followers ;  and,  elated,  he  purchased  a  settlement  called  Har- 
mony, in  Posey  County,  Indiana,  named  it  New  Harmony, 
and  established  there,  with  a  band  of  enthusiasts  and  adven- 
turers, some  from  Europe,  some  from  the  United  States,  a 
provisional  comnnmity,  pi-eparatory  to  the  complete  intro- 
duction of  his  plan  of  community  life,  and  imivei'sal  world- 
refonn. 

Mr.  Owen's  great  principle  or  maxim  was,  that  man  is 
piissive,  not  active  in  the  formation  of  Iiis  character ;  that 
his  character  is  formed  not  by  him,  but  for  him,  by  educa- 
tion, or  the  circumstances  in  which  lie  is  bom,  grows  up, 
and  lives.     Since  man  is   passive  in  the  fonnation  of  his 
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character,  in  the  hands  of  circumstances  like  clay  in  the 
hands  of  the  potter,  it  is  practicable,  by  a  skilful  arrange- 
ment of  circumstances,  or  by  a  proper  arrangement  of  tlie 
external  inHuences  brought  to  bear  on  him,  to  mould  his 
character  into  that  of  the  most  consummate  wisdom  and  the 
most  heroic  virtue.  Hitherto  all  had  gone  wrong ;  circum- 
stances liad  been  arranged  to  corrupt  and  debase  man's 
character.  Man  has  thus  far  been  cursed  with  a  trinity  of 
evils :  property,  marriage,  and  religion.  Abolish  these,  bring 
men  and  women  to  live  together  in  connnunities  of  from 
one  to  two  thousand  in  eacii,  insure  them  to  live  in  parallelo- 
grams, with  all  things  in  common  in  perfect  equaUty,  with 
tiie  circumstances  bearing  equally  upon  all  and  each,  and 
you  will  form  their  characters  to  virtue,  and  provide 
for  the  proper  education  of  their  offspring.  There  will 
then  be  no  poverty,  no  inequality,  no  want,  no 
envy,  no  discontent,  no  disease,  no  vice,  no  crime,  but 
all  will  be  peace,  love,  nnitual  good-will,  kindness,  virtue, 
iiarmony,  bliss.  Tiie  dream  was  not  without  its  charm.  But 
tiie  poor  man  was  not  destined  to  realize  it.  His  Iiarmony 
after  a  few  months  proved  to  be  no  harmony  at  all, 
but  harsh  discord,  rather.  He  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
keep  the  property  he  invested  in  his  establishment  in  his  own 
name.  His  disciples  munnured  at  this,  as  an  inconsistency 
on  his  part,  thcjugh  they  were  living  at  his  expense,  and 
tiiought  he  ought  to  carry  out  his  principles  and  abolish 
private  property  at  once,  and  bestow  all  he  called  his  own 
on  the  connnunity,  to  be  held  in  common  by  its  members. 
They  succeeded,  I  believe,  in  cozening  him  out  of  a  consider- 
able sum,  involving  him  in  pecimiary  embarrassment,  and 
forcing  him  to  sell  his  New  Lanark  property.  They  then 
separated,  and  several  of  them  went  through  the  coimtry 
abusing  him  for  his  M'ant  of  consistency,  and  his  imwilling- 
ness  to  make  greater  sacrifices  for  their  benefit. 

The  plan  was  silly  enough,  and  its  success  would  have 
made  men  only  well-trained  and  well-fed  animals,  and  I  will 
say  this  for  myself  that  I  never  fully  adopted  it.  I  had 
some  trouble  in  believing  that  man  was  perfectly  passive  in 
tlie  formation  of  Ids  character ;  and  if  he  was,  I  could  not 
Bee  how  the  cireiimstances  were  to  be  controlled  by  him, 
and  be  brought  to  bear  equally  upon  a41  and  upon  each.  If 
he  was  to  have  no  want,  I  was  puzzled  to  understand  what 
was  to  stimulate  him  to  exertion ;  and  if  he  made  no  exertion, 
I  could  not  understand  how  he  was  to  become  intellectually 
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great,  or  to  produce  ttie  wlierewitli  to  provide  for  his  animal 
wants.  But  Mr.  Owen's  discourses,  publications,  and  move- 
ments drew  my  attention  to  the  social  evils  which  exist  iu 
every  land,  to  tlie  inecpialities  which  obtain  even  in  our  own 
country,  where  political  e(pudity  is  secured  by  law,  and  to 
the  question  of  reoru;anizing  society  and  creating  a  paradise 
on  earth.  My  sympathies  were  enlisted,  I  became  what  is 
now  called  a  socialist,  and  found  for  many  years  a  vent  for 
my  activity  in  devising,  supporting,  refuting,  and  rejecting 
theories  and  plans  of  world-reform. 

Failing  to  find  an  authority  competent  to  teach  me  tlie 
true  sense  of  a  supernatural  revelation,  1  had,  step  by  step, 
ri^jccted  all  such  revelation,  and  brought  myself  back  to 
simple  nature,  to  the  world  of  the  senses,  and  to  this  sublu- 
nary life.  I  neither  asserted  nor  denied  tlie  existence  of  God. 
I  neither  believed  nor  disbelieved  in  a  life  after  death.  The 
position  I  took  was :  These  are  matters  of  which  I  know 
nothing,  of  which  I  can  know  notliing,  and  therefore  are 
matters  of  which  I  will  endeavor  not  to  think.  Of  this 
world  of  the  senses  I  do  and  may  know  something.  Here 
is  a  work  to  be  done,  here  is  the  scene  of  my  labors,  and 
here  I  will  endeavor  to  love  mankind  and  make  them  happy. 
I  had,  indeed,  a  very  limited  creed,  but,  nevertheless,  I  had 
one,  which  I  firndy  held.  Half  in  mockery,  but  at  bottom 
in  sober  earnest,  1  drew  up  and  published  it  such  as  it  was, 
just  before  leaving  Universalism.  I  must  be  permitted  to 
transcribe  it. 

MY  CREED. 

"  Almost  every  man  has  a  creed.  There  are  few  who  do 
not  worship  their  creed  with  more  devotion  than  they  do 
their  God,  and  labor  a  thousand  times  harder  to  support  it 
than  they  do  the  truth.  Now,  I  do  not  like  to  be  singular, 
and  I  know  not  why  I  may  not  have  a  creed  as  well  as  other 
folk.  ■  But,  if  I  publish  my  creed,  consistency  may  require  me 
to  defend  it ;  and  when  1  have  once  enlisted  self-love  in  its  de- 
fence, I  may  become  blind  to  the  truth,  and  choose  rather 
to  abide  by  my  lirst  decision  than  to  admit  that  I  have  once 
decided  wrong.  Yet  a  creed  I  must  and  will  have,  and  my 
readers  shall  know  what  it  is. 

"  My  creed  shall  consist  of  five  points  "  ( in  allusion  to  the 
live  points  of  Calvinism,  defined  by  the  Synod  of  Dort), 
"  and  shall  embrace  all  the  essentials  of  true  religion.  Fur- 
thermore, I  wish  to  premise  that  my  creed  was  not  adopted 
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merely  to-day ;  it  has  been  cordially  'embraced,  and  of  its 
correctness  I  have  had  no  doubts  for  at  least  nine  months. 
.  .  .  I  would  allege,  in  behalf  of  my  creed,  that  it  is 
plain,  easy  to  be  understood,  and  -withal  involves  no  mystery. 
The  pious,  however,  from  this  circumstance  may  be  led  to 
doubt  its  divine  origin,  and  infidels  may  like  it  so  well  that 
I  shall  be  shut  out  from  the  church.  But  I  will  state  it, 
though  I  must  still  further  allege  that  I  believe  it  to  be 
based  ou  eternal  truth,  and  it  is  calculated,  if  obeyed,  to 
harmonize  this  world,  and  to  enable  the  vast  family  of  man 
to  live  forever  under  the  smiles  of  fraternal  affection.  But 
for  the  creed  : — 

"  Art.  I.  I  believe  that  every  individual  of  the  human 
family  should  be  honest. 

"  Art.  II.  I  believe  that  every  one  should  be  benevolent 
and  kind  to  all. 

"  Art.  III.  I  believe  that  every  one  should  use  his  best 
endeavors  to  procure  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  for  himself, 
and  labor  to  enable  all  othere  to  procure  the  same  for  them- 
selves to  the  full  extent  of  his  ability. 

"  Art.  IV.  I  believe  every  one  should  cultivate  his  men- 
tal powers,  that  he  may  open  to  himself  new  sources  of  en- 
joyment, and  also  be  enabled  to  aid  his  brethren  in  their  at- 
teini)ts  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  human  race,  and  to 
increase  the  sum  of  liuman  happiness. 

"Art.  V.  I  believe  that,  if  all  mankind  act  on  these 
pi-inciples,  they  serve  (lod  all  they  can  serve  him ;  that  he 
who  has  this  faith  and  conforms  the  nearest  unto  what  it 
enjoins,  is  the  nujst  acceptable  unto  God."  * 

It  is  ea«y  to  see  from  this  creed,  so  called  in  mockery, 
that  I  rejected  heaven  for  earth,  and  God  for  man,  eternity 
for  time,  as  the  end  for  which  I  was  to  live  and  labor.  The 
fii-st  article  indicates  my  impression  tliat  people  generally, 
whatever  tlieir  ])retences,  did  not  seriously  believe 'in  a 
supernatural  revelation.  I  had,  too,  been  rendered  impatient 
liy  tlie  lectures  I  received  from  various  quarters  on  my  im- 
j)ni<lence  in  not  concealing  my  doubts.  I  disliked  seeming 
to  be  wJiat  I  was  not,  or  professing  to  believe  what  I  did  not 
believe.  I  could  see  no  merit  in  professing  to  be  a  Christian, 
when  I  knew  I  was  no  Christian.  I  wanted  to  appear  figlit- 
ing  under  my  own  colors,  to  s])eak  out  my  honest  thougiiX,  and 

*Ooiipel  Adtocate  and  Impartial  Invettigator,  June  27,  1839. 
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let  it  go  for  what  it  was  worth.  Yet  I  was  met  with  remon- 
strance. 1  was  not  blamed  for  my  thought,  hut  for  telling  it ; 
and  blamed  for  telling  it,  not  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
false,  but  on  the  ground  that  it  was  bad  policy  to  tell  it.  I 
liated  what  is  called  policy  then,  and  I  have  no  great  fond- 
ness for  it  even  yet.  A  man's  life-blood  is  frozen  in  its  cur- 
rent, his  intellect  deadened,  and  his  very  soul  anniliilated  by 
the  everlasting  dinging  into  his  ears  by  the  wise  and  prudent, 
more  proi^erly  the  timid  and  selfish,  of  the  admonition  to 
be  politic,  to  take  care  not  to  compromise  one's  cause  or  one's 
friends.  My  soul  revolted,  and  revolts  even  to-day,  at  this 
admonition.  Almost  the  only  blunders  I  ever  committed 
in  my  life  were  committed  when  I  studied  to  be  politic,  and 
prided  myself  on  my  diplomacy. 

Prudence  is  a  virtue,  and  rashness  is  a  sin,  but  my  own 
reason  and  experience  luive  taught  me  that  trutli  is  a  far 
more  tiiistworthy  support  than  the  best-de\dsed  scheme  of 
human  pdlicy  possible.  Honesty  is  tlie  best  policy.  Be 
honest  with  thyself,  be  honest  with  all  the  world,  be  true  to 
thy  convictions,  be  faithful  to  what  truth  thou  hast,  be  it 
ever  so  little,  and  never  dream  of  supplying  its  defect  by  thy 
astuteness  or  craft.  Certainly  be  so,  if  thou  belie  vest  in  a 
God  who  is  tnith  itself,  and  with  whom  to  lie  is  impossilile. 
Fear  not  for  thy  canse,  if  thou  believest  it  his  cause,  for  it 
must  stand  and  prosper  in  his  wisdom  and  power,  not  in  thy 
human  sagacity,  tiiy  human  prudence,  thy  human  policy. 
Throw  thyself  iieart  and  soul  on  his  truth,  it  will  sustain 
thee ;  if  not,  be  contented  to  fail.  It  is  comparative!}'  easy 
to  know  what  is  true,  what  is  virtuous ;  but  what,  aside  from 
lidelity  to  truth  and  virtue,  is  wise  policy,  or  genuine  pru- 
dence, surpasses  the  wit  of  men  to  say.  Never  yet  lias  a 
great  saint  arisen  without  seeming,  to  even  great  and  good 
men  in  church  or  state  as  well  as  to  the  wise  and  pnident 
men  of  the  world,  terribly  rash,  shockingly  imprudent.  No 
one  can  be  a  man,  and  do  a  man's  work,  unless  he  is  sincere, 
unless  he  is  in  earnest,  terribly  in  earnest,  throwing  his 
whole  heart  and  soul  into  his  work  ;  and  whoever  does  so, 
may  depend  upon  it  that  the  chief  men  of  his  sect,  his 
party,  or  his  school,  if  not  of  his  church,  will  be  alanned  at 
his  conduct,  will  accuse  him  of  being  ultra,  of  going  too 
far,  of  endangering  every  thing  by  his  rashness,  his  want  of 
jjrudence,  of  policy.  I  am  no  saint,  never  was,  and  never 
shall  be  a  saint.  I  am  not,  and  never  shall  be,  a  great  man ; 
but  I  always  had,  and  I  trust  I  always  shall  have,  the  honor 
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of  being  regarded  by  my  friends  and  associates  as  impolitic, 
as  rasli,  imprudent,  and  impracticable.  I  was  and  am,  in 
my  natural  disposition,  frank,  truthful,  straightforward,  and 
earnest;  and  therefore  have  had,  and,  I  doubt  not,  shall 
carry  to  the  grave  with  me,  the  reputation  of  being  reckless, 
ultra,  a  well-meaning  man,  perhaps  an  able  man,  but  so  fond 
of  paradoxes  and  extremes,  that  ne  cannot  be  relied  on,  and 
more  likely  to  injure  than  serve  the  cause  ho  espouses.  So, 
wise  and  prudent  men  shake  their  heads  when  my  name  is 
mentioned,  and  disclaim  all  solidarity  with  me. 

I  nnist  be  pardoned  this  burst  of  indignation, — an  indig- 
nation which  dictated  the  first  article  of  my  creed  of  1829, 
and  which  is  stronger  than  I  wish  it  in  1857.  I  have  suffered 
so  mucli  from  the  prudence  of  associates,  have  received  so 
many  admonitions  in  relation  to  my  alleged  ultraisms  and 
tendency  to  nm  to  extremes,  so  many  cautions  to  be  mod- 
erate, to  be  prudent,  to  l)e  jiolitic,  and  the  like,  that  I  am  a 
little  sore  on  the  point,  and  cannot  keep  as  cool  on  the  sub- 
ject as  becomes  a  man  of  my  age,  gravity,  and  experience. 
Yet  it  is  not  wholly  a  personal  matter  with  me.  I  am  past 
my  prime  of  life,  and  shall  soon  be  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
])ersonal  annoyance  I  may  feel.  But  I  would  leave  my  pro- 
test against  tliis  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  worshipjjers  of 
routine  to  damp  the  courage  and  to  stifle  the  energy  of 
young  and  ardent  spirits  who  come  forward  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue.  If  what  a  man  says 
is  true,  and  is  evidently  said  with  an  honpst  intention,  do 
not  decry  him,  do  not  disown  him,  do  not  beat  the  life  out 
of  him  by  lectures  on  prudence;  stand  by  him,  and  bear 
with  him  the  odium  he  may  incur  by  telling  the  truth, 
encourage  him  by  your  respect  for  his  honesty  and  candor, 
and  shelter  him,  as  far  as  in  your  power,  from  the  reproaches 
of  weak  and  timid  brethren ;  for  be  assured  we  live  in  an 
age  and  country  where  honesty  and  candor,  fidelity  to  one's 
honest  convictions,  and  moral  courage  in  avowing  them,  are 
not  virtues  likely  to  become  excessive.  Fidelity  to  wliaf 
one  believes  to  be  true,  moral  courage  in  adhering  to  our 
convicti(jn8  before  the  woi'ld,  is  the  greatest  want  of  our 
times.  The  age  lacks  above  all  things  sincerity,  earnestness. 
Give  us  back  these,  give  us  back  the  old-fashioned  loyalty  of 
heart,  and  we  shall  not  need  to  labor  long  to  bring  the  age 
to  see,  own,  and  obey  tlie  truth.  The  subjective  heresy  of 
the  age  is  a  far  greater  obstacle  to  its  conversion  than  its 
objective  errors.     What  men  most  lack  is  principle,  is  the 
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feeling  that  they  should  be  true  to  the  rieht ;  and  that  to  be 
manly,  is  to  be  ready  to  follow  the  trutn  under  whatever 
guise  it  may  come,  to  whatever  it  may  lead,  to  the  loss  of 
reputation,  to  poverty,  to  beggary,  to  the  dungeon  or  the 
scaffold,  to  the  stake  or  exile.  I  have  had  my  faults,  great 
and  grievous  faults,  as  well  as  others,  but  I  have  never  had 
that  of  disloyalty  to  principle,  or  of  fearing  to  own  my  honest 
convictions,  however  unpopular  they  might  be,  or  however 
absurd  or  dangerous  the  public  might  regard  them.  Give 
me  rather  the  open,  honest  imbeliever,  who  pretends  to  l)c- 
lieve  nothing  more  than  he  really  does  believe,  tlian  your 
sleek,  canting  hypocrite,  who  rolls  up  his  eyes  in  holy  horror 
of  unbelief,  and  makes  a  parade  of  his  orthodoxy,  when  he 
believes  not  a  word  in  the  Gospel,  and  has  a  heart  which  is 
a  cage  of  unclean  beasts,  out  of  which  more  devils  need  to 
be  cast  than  were  cast  out  of  the  Magdalen.  The  former 
may  never  see  God,  but  the  latter  deserves  the  lowest  place 
in  hell.  There  is  hope  of  the  conversion  of  a  nation  of 
unbelievers ;  of  the  conversion  of  a  nation  of  hypocrites 
none.  Sincerity  in  error  is  respectable ;  insincerity  in  the 
truth  is  of  all  tilings  the  most  reprehensible,  for  it  proves 
the  heart  is  wholly  false,  a  mass  of  conniption,  in  which  even 
divine  grace  can  nnd,  I  was  about  to  say,  nothing  to  work 
upon,  certainly  nothing  hkely  to  cc^ncur  with  it. 

If  my  conscience  would  have  let  me  pretend  to  be  a 
Christian,  after  it  became  clear  I  was  no  Christian  believer ; 
if  I  could,  without  suffering  its  reproaches,  have  continued 
to  profess  myself  a  Universalist,  after  I  had  ceased  to  believe 
in  revelation,  though  writing  or  preaching  nothing  which  I 
did  not  really  believe,  I  doubt  if  the  grace  of  God  would 
ever  have  rescued  me  from  my  errors ;  and  I  must  think  it 
was  his  grace  that  would  not  suffer  me  to  do  so.  My  honest 
avowal  of  unbelief  was,  under  the  circumstances,  a  stej)  that 
brought  me  nearer  the  kingdom  of  God.  I  believe  that  the 
mass  of  my  countrymen  will  make  little  advance  towards 
the  Gospel  till  they  come  back  to  honest  nature,  and  con- 
sent to  own  to  themselves  and  to  the  world  what  they  really 
are.  It  is  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  make  away  with  all  shams, — 
to  use  one  of  Carlyle's  terms, — to  get  rid  of  all  illusions,  and 
to  believe  a  lie  is  a  lie,  and  that  no  lie  shall  stand.  We  live 
in  an  age  of  shams,  of  illusions ;  and  the  saddest  thing  of 
all  is  that,  while  we  have  no  faith  in  reality,  we  believe  in 
shams,  we  trust  illusions,  and  say,  These  be  thy  gods,  O 
Israel !  that  have  brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 
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K  we  have  not  advanced  to  faith  in  the  Gospel,  let  us  return 
to  simple  nature,  and  have  at  least  the  natural  order,  which, 
after  all,  is  real,  on  which  to  plant  our  feet. 

The  end  of  'man,  as  disclosed  by  "  my  creed  "  of  1829,  is 
obviously  an  earthly  end,  to  be  attained  in  this  life.  Man 
wiis  not  made  for  God,  and  destined  to  find  his  beatitude  in 
the  possession  of  God,  his  supreme  good,  the  supreme  good 
itself.  His  end  was  happiness,  not  happiness  in  God,  but  Iti 
the  possession  of  the  good  things  of  this  world.  Our  Lord 
had  said  :  "  15e  not  anxious  as  to  what  ye  shall  eat,  or  what 
ye  shall  drink,  or  wherewithal  ye  shall  be  clothed,  for  after 
all  these  things  do  the  heathen  seek."  I  gave  him  a  flat 
denial,  and  said :  Be  anxious,  labor  especially  for  these  things, 
first  for  youi-selves,  then  for  others.  Enlarging,  however, 
my  views  a  little,  I  said :  Man's  end  for  which  he  is  to  labor, 
is  the  well-being  and  happiness  of  mankind  in  this  world — 
is  to  develop  man's  whole  nature,  and  so  to  organize  society 
and  government  as  to  secure  all  men  a  paradise  on  the  earth. 
This  view  of  the  end  to  labor  for,  I  held  steadily  and  with- 
out wavering  from  1828  till  1842,  when  I  began  to  find 
'  myself  tending  unconsciously  toward  the  Catholic  Church. 
Tne  various  systems  I  embraced  or  defended,  whether  social 
or  political,  ethical  or  aestlietical,  philosophical  or  theological, 
were  all  subordinated  to  this  end,  as  means  by  which  man's 
earthly  condition  was  to  be  meliorated.  I  sought  truth,  I 
sought  knowledge,  I  sought  virtue  for  no  other  end,  and  it 
was  not  in  seeking  to  save  my  soul,  to  please  God,  or  to 
have  tiie  true  religion,  that  I  was  led  to  the  Catholic  Church, 
but  to  obtain  the  means  of  gaining  the  earthly  happiness  of 
mankind.  My  end  was  man's  earthly  happiness,  and  my  ' 
creed  was  progress.  In  regard  to  neither  did  I  change  or 
swerve  in  the  least,  till  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  Church 
was  forced  upon  my  mind  and  my  heart.  During  the  period 
of  fourteen  years,  for  the  greater  part  of  which  I  was  accused 
ij  of  changing  at  least  once  every  three  months,  I  never  changed 
'  once  in  my  principles  or  my  purposes,  and  all  I  did  change 
were  my  tools,  my  instruments,  or  my  modes  of  operation. 
In  renouncing  Universalism,  wliich  with  me  was  only  a 
stage  in  my  transition  from  the  religion  of  my  childhood  to 
socialism,  I  had  renoiniced  all  fear  and  all  hope  in  regard  to 
another  world ;  and  though  subsequently,  as  a  Unitarian,  I 
lield  to  a  future  existence,  it  was  merely  a  continuation  of 
our  natural  life,  a  natural  immortality,  which  did  not  include 
the  resurrection  of  the  flesh,  or  rewards  and  punishments  in 
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a  Christian  sense.  I  felt  easy  in  regard  to  the  future,  and 
was  in  the  hahit  of  maintaining  that  the  best  way  to  secure 
a  heaven  iiereafter  is  to  create  a  heaven  for  mankind  in  this 
world.  For  years  I  lield  tliis  maxim,  and  never  troubled 
myself  at  all  in  regard  to  wliat  might  be  my  fate  or  that  of 
others  after  death.  I  had  a  firm  belief  in  progress,  full  con- 
fidence in  philosophy,  and  a  strong  desire  to  contribute  to 
the  welfare  of  my  fellow-men,  to  reform  the  world,  and 
create  an  earthly  paradise  for  the  human  race  ;  but  I  had 
very  little  thought  or  sense  of  my  duty  to  God,  and  no 
serious  care  for  any  thing  beyond  the  service  of  my  neigh- 
bor in  relation  to  this  life.  I  recognized  God,  but  only  in 
man,  and  I  held  that  he  exists  for  us  only  in  human  nature. 
For  years  I  went  no  further  in  my  thoughts,  and  thirsted 
for  nothing  higher  or  broader.  I  had  schooled  my  feelings 
and  my  imagination  to  my  naiTOw  carnal-Judaism,  and 
experienced  nothing  of  that  craving  for  an  unseen  and 
spiritujil  good,  tliat  secret  longing  for  God  and  religion,  of 
which  so  much  use  is  made  in  our  arguments  against  unbe- 
lievers. I  felt  none  of  that  trouble  which  I  felt  formerly 
when  I  found  my  childhood's  belief  escaping  me.  I  am 
convinced  by  my  own  experience  that  our  philanthropists 
and  world-reformers  may  become  so  engrossed  in  their  plans 
that  they  do  not  experience  that  aching  void  within,  that 
emptiness  of  all  created  things,  which  we  sometimes  imagine. 
Their  philanthropy  is  a  religion  unto  them.  Even  failures 
do  not  at  once  discourage  them,  for  they  find  their  relief  in 
their  doctrine  of  progress.     It  is  idle  to  tell  them  that  the 

Sood  tliey  seek  is  bounded,  and  that  the  soul  craves  an  un- 
ounded  good ;  for,  holding  to  progress,  to  the  indefinite 
perfect! l)ility  of  man,  they  are  unable  to  assign  any  limits 
to  the  good  to  which  they  are  wedded ;  and  as  progress 
implies  iinperfection,  they  have  a  ready  excuse  for  their 
failures.  We  have  failed  to-day,  but  we  shall  succeed  to- 
morrow. I  was  mistaken,  my  experiment  was  not  success- 
ful, but  I  shall  do  better  next  time.  Or,  if  I  die  without 
succeeding,  the  human  race  is  progressive,  each  new  genera- 
tion is  wiser  than  the  last,  and  the  generation  coming  after 
me  will  succeed,  and  my  labors,  my  experiments,  my  failures 
even,  will  perhaps  contribute  to  its  success.  So  they  will 
not  be  in  vain.  Individuals  die,  but  the  race  survives,  is 
immortal.  Thus  hope  revives  from  failure ;  and  the  in- 
dividnal  consoles  himself  with  the  belief  that  what  he  can- 
not accom})lish,  the  race  in  its  march  through  the  ages  will 
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effect,  and  his  labors  meet  their  reward  in  the  increased  vir- 
tue and  happiness  of  mankind. 

We  cannot  reach  the  socialist,  who  has  made  a  religion  of 
his  socialism,  by  appeals  to  his  love  of  happiness,  or  to  the 
failures  of  his  undertakings.  I  would  that  I  could  feel  the 
fervor,  the  enthusiasm,  in  the  cause  of  the  truth,  which  at 
one  period  I  felt  in  the  cause  of  socialism.  The  fact  is,  the 
socialist  is  not  all  wrong.  You  may  declaim  against  him  as 
much  as  you  please,  but  it  will  be  none  tlie  less  true  that  he 
is  often  governed  by  noble  instincts,  by  generous  sentiments, 
which  Cliristianity  does  not  disown,  but  accepts  and  conse- 
crates. He  has  also  certain  aspects  even  of  Christian  truth, 
or  aspects  of  truth  which,  without  the  Christian  revelation 
and  tiie  operations  of  Christian  charity,  he  never  would  have 
beheld.  In  those  aspects  of  truth  which  he  has,  and  to 
which  he  is  devoted,  we  must  take  our  point  of  departure 
in  leading  him  to  renounce  his  errors. 

CHAPTER  VI. METHODS   OF  WOELD-BEFORM. 

I  had  fixed  the  end  for  which  I  was  to  labor, — the  crea- 
tion of  an  earthly  paradise;  but  the  means  of  gaining  it 
were  not  well  determined.  My  own  mind  was  very  nearly 
balanced  between  two  contradictory  theories :  the  theory  of 
individualism,  and  that  of  connnunism.  I  had  read,  had,  in 
fact,  studied  with  great  assiduity,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able works  in  our  language.  An  Enquiry  concerning  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Political  JxLstice,  if  I  recoUect  the  title  aright, 
by  William  (jodwin,  originally  a  Calvinistic  dissenting  min- 
ister, at  Stowinarket,  England,  whence,  in  1787,  Jie  removed 
to  London,  wliere  he  devoted  himself  to  literature.  He  was 
the  author  of  Caleb  Williams,  St.  Leon,  Fleetwood,  Man- 
deville,  Cloudsley,  a  work  on  Population  in  reply  to  Mal- 
thus,  A  History  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  The 
Life  and  Times  of  Chaucer,  and  several  other  works,  the 
titles  of  which  I  forget.  lie  married,  in  1797,  Mary  WoU- 
stonecraft,  a  writer  of  some  distinction,  best  known  as  the 
author  of  a  work  entitled,  Rights  <f  Wo^n,an,  a  pendant  to 
Paine's  Rights  of  Man,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
Tiible  of  our  Women's  Rights  party.  She  was  the  mother 
of  Mary  Godwin,  who  wrote  Frankenstein,  a  most  fearful 
story,  fitted  to  give  one  the  nightmare  for  three  weeks  after 
reading  it ;  and  wlio,  after  his  divorce  from  liis  wife,  was  re- 
garded as  married  to  tlie  poet  Shelley.     Godwin's  novels 
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were  much  read  in  their  day,  and  it  is  easy  to  trace  their  in- 
fluence in  the  prodiictions  of  Cliarles  Brockden  Brown,  one 
of  our  earliest  American  novelists,  who  nierits  a  higher  rank 
in  American  literature  than  has  been  commonly  assigned 
him.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  owes,  in  his  earlier  novels, 
much  to  those  of  Godwin,  and  Caleb  Williams  and  St.  Leon 
are  still  read.  As  a  writer,  for  calmness  and  strength,  for 
repose  and  energy  com])ined,  Godwin  has  scarcely  a  rival  in 
the  English  language ;  and  his  style  deserves  to  he  studied 
by  every  one  who  would  master  the  purity,  elegance,  and 
foi'ce  of  our  mother-tongue.  I  know  no  other  English 
writer  who,  unmoved  himself,  so  powerfully  moves  liis  read- 
ers ;  and  he  is  almost  the  only  English  writer,  since  Burke's 
unhappy  influence  on  the  language,  who  has  written  tnily 
classical  English,  or  our  language  according  to  its  real  genius. 
The  work  on  Political  Justice  was  flrst  published  in  1792, 
and  was  republished  in  a  second  edition,  much  modified 
from  the  fii-st,  in  179-t.  My  edition  was  the  second.  I  have  it 
not  now,  and  have  not  seen  it  these  twenty  years,  but  I  remem- 
ber its  contents  very  distinctly.  It  was  inspired  by  the 
enthusiasm  created  by  the  French  Revolution  of  1789  in  a 
large  class  of  the  civilized  world,  and  contains  nearly  all 
tlie  false  and  dangerous  ])rinciples  of  that  revolution,  sys- 
tematically arranged,  developed,  and  pushed  to  their  last 
consequences  witli  a  merciless  logic,  and  a  chasteness,  vigor, 
grace,  and  elegance  of  language,  which  I  have  never  seen 
surpassed.  I  had  read  this  book  when  quite  a  lad,  l)ut  with- 
out understanding  it ;  and  I  had  read  it  again  as  a  Universal- 
ist,  and  appropriated  many  of  its  ideas.  I  now  read  it  still 
again  as  a  socialist,  and  I  think  it  has  had  more  influence 
on  my  mind  than  any  other  book,  except  the  Scriptures,  I 
have  ever  read.  There  is  scarcely  a  modern  error  that  it 
does  not  contain ;  and  he  who  has  mastered  it,  may  regard 
himself  as  in  possession  of  nearly  every  error  the  human 
mind  is  capable  of  inventing.  It  denies  as  unjust  all  punish- 
ment, except  restraint  from  actual  violence,  and  conse- 
quently all  capital  punishment,  and  all  penitentiaries.  The 
author  contends  that  the  only  law  is  justice,  and  justice  re- 
(piires  us  to  treat  every  man  according  to  his  intrinsic 
worth,  although  he  forgets  to  tell  us  how  we  are  to  discover 
it;  and  therefore,  that  if  my  neighbor  has  more  intrinsic 
worth  than  I,  I  am  to  love  him  more,  if  less,  I  am  to  love  him 
less,  tiian  myself.  If  his  father,  mother,  sister,  brother, 
wife,  or  child,  is  more  worthy  than  mine,  then  am  I  to  love 
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them  more  than  mine ;  if  mine  are  the  more  worthy,  then 
am  I  to  love  mine  the  most.  If  a  rude  man  attacks  me  and 
threatens  my  life,  I  am  to  consider  whether  his  life  or  mine,  up- 
on the  whole,  is  the  more  worthy ;  if  mine,  then  I  am  to  defend 
my  life  at  the  expense  of  his,  if  necessary ;  if  his,  then  I 
am  to  offer  him  no  resistance,  but  let  him  kill  me,  if  he 
chooses.  Marriage,  by  which  two  persons  pledge  them- 
selves to  love  each  other  exclusively  until  death  separates 
them,  is  repugnant  to  justice,  for  it  may  happen  that  neither 
is  the  most  worthy ;  or  if,  at  the  time  of  marriage,  they  be 
80,  one  or  the  other,  or  both,  may  cease  to  be  so,  long  before 
the  death  of  either.  There  is  no  magic  in  that  pronoun 
my,  by  which  I  am  justified  in  loving  my  wife,  because  she 
is  mine.  If  my  neighbor's  wife  is  more  worthy  than  mine, 
I  am  bound  to  love  her  the  most.  I  am  to  love  tlie  most 
worthy,  and  all  are  bound  in  like  manner  to  love  her  most 
who  is  really  the  most  worthy  of  all.  It  would  happen, 
then,  that  all  would  be  boimd  to  love  the  most  one  and  the 
same  woman.  But  might  not  this  create  rivalries,  jeal- 
ousies, &c  ?  No,  for  we  could  all  enjoy  her  conversation,  and 
any  thing  more  could  be  easily  enough  arranged.  The  author 
forgot,  and  it  did  not  occur  to  me  to  ask,  how  all  the  men 
of  the  world  were  to  find  out  what  particular  woman  among 
all  living  women  is  the  most  worthy,  or  how,  in  case  she  is 
found  out,  she  is  to  entertain  them  all  with  her  conver- 
sation. Women  have  great  facility  in  the  use  of  the  tongue, 
but  it  would  be  somewhat  diflicult  for  one  woman  to  con- 
verse with  a  hundred  millions  of  men. 

Godwin  did  not  propose  precisely  to  abolish  projierty,  but 
he  laid  down  the  principle,  that  justice  declares  the  prop- 
erty belongs  to  him  who  most  needs  it.  Justice  is  recipro- 
cal. What  it  is  just  for  me  to  give  anotlier,  he  has  a  right 
to  demand.  If  my  neighbor  needs  what  is  in  my  posses- 
sion, or  some  portion  of  it,  more  than  I  do,  he  has  tlie  right  to 
take  it  without  asking  my  leave.  This  doctrine  rather  pleased 
me,  for  I  had  less  than  my  share,  and  therefore  more  to  gain 
than  to  lose  by  it.  In  the  name  of  justice  the  author  denied 
all  schools,  especially  public  schools,  for  they  all  impose,  in 
some  form,  the  opinions  of  the  masters,  or,  through  them, 
of  the  parents  and  guardians,  on  their  pujiils.  This  is 
contrary  to  justice.  What  right  have  I  to  impose  my  opin- 
ion on  another,  or  to  take  measures  to  bring  up  my  child  or 
another's  in  my  opinions,  religious,  political,  or  moral? 
Thought  is  that  which  is  most  essentially  the  man,  and  there- 
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fore  that  in  him  which  should  be  freest.  We  may  urge  the 
man  or  the  child  to  think,  but  nmst  never  tell  either  what 
he  ought  to  think.  This  seemed  to  me  so  reasonable  and 
just, — if  the  rule  of  private  judgment  be  adopted, — that  so 
long  as  I  i-emained  a  Protestant  I  took  good  care  never  to 

?;ive  my  own  children  any  religious  instruction.  Parents, 
Todwin  maintained,  have  no  more  right  to  control  the 
thoughts  or  the  opinions  of  their  own  children,  than  they 
have  the  children  of  others.  How  he  managed  with  his  own 
daughter  Mary  I  know  not.  He  was  not  married  when  he 
wrote  his  book. 

On  the  same  principle  that  he  destroys  the  family,  and  all 
family  affections  as  such,  Godwin  destroy^  patriotism  and 
the  nation.  Why  should  I  love  my  country  more  than 
another  ?  Why  am  I  to  love  any  thing  because  it  is  mine  ? 
Wliy  am  I  to  prefer  my  countryman  to  a  foreigner  ?  What 
right  have  I  to  regard  any  man  as  a  foreigner  ?  If  my  coun- 
try is  in  the  right,  I  may  indeed  STipport  her,  not  because 
she  is  mine,  but  because  she  is  in  the  right.  But  if  in  the 
wrong,  I  may  neither  defend  her,  nor  wish  her  defended. 
Justice  requires  me  to  wish  lier  defeat.  On  this  doctrine, 
distinct  nations  cannot  exist,  and  the  author  contends  that 
tliey  ought  not  to  exist.  Justice  breaks  down  and  obliterates 
all  national  distinctions;  and  thus  at  once  abolishes  all  na- 
tional rivalries  and  jealousies,  and  all  international  ware,  by 
removing  tlieir  causes.  The  author,  also,  rejects  all  govern- 
ment. All  men  are  equal  before  the  law  of  justice,  and  no 
man  has  the  right  to  govern  another.  For  the  same  reason 
no  number  of  men,  not  even  the  majority,  have  any  right 
to  make  their  will  or  their  reason  prevail  as  law.  Each  man 
has  the  sovereignity  of  himself.  All  government,  there- 
fore, whether  monarchical,  aristocratical,  democratical,  or 
mixed,  is  founded  in  injustice,  is  a  usurpation,  a  tyranny, 
and  without  authority. 

These  principles  involve  complete  individualism,  and  leave 
every  man  free  to  do  what  seems  i-ight  in  his  own  eyes.  The 
plain,  old-fashioned  reader,  unacquainted  with  world-refonns, 
naturally  wonders  how  it  is  that  a  man  of  the  ability  and 
education  of  William  Oodwin,  a  man  of  a  sharp  intellect, 
and  some  knowledge  of  human  nature,  could  ever  have 
fancied  that  mankind  could  attempt  to  carry  such  principles 
into  practice,  without  falling  into  anarchy  and  a  worse  than 
the  savage  state.  It  is  because  he  does  not  know  all  the  re- 
sources of  world-reformers.     He  takes  their  plan  as  some- 
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thing  to  be  adopted  by  mankind  as  tliej  are,  as  a  piece  of 
new  cloth  to  be  sewn  on  to  an  old  garment,  and  sees  at  once 
that  they  would  take  from  the  old,  and  the  rent  be  made 
worse.  But  they  propose  an  entire  new  garment,  in  fact,  a 
recasting  of  the  essential  nature  of  man,  and  they  intend  to 
introduce  all  the  changes  necessary  to  the  successful  work- 
ing of  their  schemes.  According  to  Godwin,  man  has  no 
innate  instincts,  or  natural  tendencies  in  the  way  of  the 
reformer,  no  stubborn  natural  character  tliat  persists  through 
all  the  modifications  introduced  by  education  or  moral  and 
intellectual  culture.  All  tlio  vices  of  individual  character, 
and  all  the  evils  of  society,  whence  man  lias  become  the 
greatest  plague  iwid  tormentor  of  his  kind,  come  from  with- 
out, not  from  within,  and  are  due  to  civil  government. 
Abolish  civil  govennneiit,  recognize  natural  justice  as  the 
only  law  of  the  race,  and  leave  the  law  to  execute  itself,  and 
you  will  remove  all  evils,  individual  and  social.  Leave  men 
to  reason,  confide  in  reason,  and  never  attempt  to  give  rea- 
son the  aid  of  physical  force,  or  think  of  correcting  the 
mind  by  inflicting  pain  on  the  body.  Men,  freed  from  all 
unjust  restraint,  from  all  vexatious  interference  of  authority, 
finding  their  reason  respected  and  tlieir  just  rights  allowed, 
will  liave  no  temptation  to  rebel,  no  provocation  to  encroach 
on  any  one's  rights,  and  will  of  themselves  fall  into  their 
proper  places,  and  observe  with  fidelity  all  the  laws  of  jus- 
tice. As  the  experiment  has  never  been  tried,  it  is  not  easy 
to  prove  the  contrary ;  and  if  you  adopt  the  doctrine  of  the 
inherent  integrity  of  nature,  and  the  indefinite  perfectibility 
of  man,  you  cannot  deny  that  the  scheme  has,  on  one  side 
at  least,  a  certain  degree  of  plausibility.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  author  is  right  in  denying  the  justice  of  all  govern- 
ment resting  on  purely  human  authority  ;  and  I  have  never 
been  able  to  understand  how  they  who  deny  that,  though 
governments  are  constituted  by  men,  they  derive  their  au- 
thority to  govern  immediately  from  God,  can  deny  Godwin's 
doctrine,  that  all  governments  are  founded  in  injustice. 
There  is  just  as  little  doubt  that  many  of  the  de])ravities  of 
individual  character,  and  many  of  the  evils  of  society,  orig- 
inate in  the  effort  to  govern  men  by  bnite  force.  Princes 
should  be  shepherds  of  the  peoj)le,  not  dominators. 

Even  the  absurdest  and  most  mischievous  of   Godwin's 

Sriiiciples  have  a  certain  reflection  of  Christian  truth.     His 
octrine,  that  we  should  love  the  most  w(jrthy,  irrespective 
of  their  personal  relation  to  us,  is  true  in  the  abstract ;  and 
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hence  we  are  to  forsake  f  atlier  and  mother,  wife  and  children, 
houses  and  lands,  and  even  give  up  onr  own  life  for  onr 
Lord,  for  God,  the  infinitely  worthy.  In  a  certain  sense,  the 
proprietor  is  only  a  steward,  and  the  surplus  of  his  property 
belongs  to  the  poor ;  but  Christianity  makes  its  distribution 
an  act  of  charity,  not  of  justice.  Marriage,  in  the  Chris- 
tian sense,  is  really  practicable  with  the  majority  of  the  non- 
laboring  classes  only  by  the  grace  of  the  sacrament.  For 
men  and  women  in  easy  circumstances,  who  are  not  Chris- 
tians, but  abandoned  to  simple  unassisted  nature,  it  is  a  bur- 
den too  great  to  be  borne,  as  the  experience  of  all  ages  suffi- 
ciently pi'oves.  Almighty  God,  under  the  old  law,  dis- 
pensed the  Jews  from  many  of  its  rigors ;  and  the  Protest- 
ant reformers,  denying  marriage  to  be  a  sacrament,  author- 
ized divorce  from  the  bond  of  matrimony,  and,  in  certain 
cases,  peruutted  polygamy.  Christian  marriage  is  above  the 
strength  of  human  nature  in  onr  present  fallen  state,  and 
needs  (Christian  grace.  It  need  not  surprise  us,  then,  that 
honest  and  eidighteued  men  and  women,  far  enough  them- 
selves from  being  of  a  licentious  turn,  yet  ignorant  of  the 
Christian  faith,  and  with  no  knowledge  of,  or  belief  in  the 
Christian  sacraments,  should  revolt  at  Catholic  marriage,  and 
labor  not  only  to  render  it  dissoluble,  but  easily  dissoluble, 
and  for  slight,  even  trivial,  causes. 

But,  tliough  Godwin  had  a  powerful  influence  on  my 
mind,  he  did  not  absolutely  master  it.  I  would  retain  my 
own  individuality,  but  I  could  not  bring  my  mind  to  believe 
that  all  social  organization,  all  associated  action  must  be 
condemned  as  repugnant  to  justice.  Man  is  social  by 
nature,  and  he  has  wants  which  can  be  met  oidy  by  the  pro- 
visions of  society.  Grant  that  the  depravities  of  individual 
character  originate  in  government, — kingcraft  and  priest- 
craft; but  in  what  have  these  originated?  If  they  are 
unjust,  a.s  you  maintain,  there  must  be  a  source  of  injustice 
pri(jr  to  them,  and  indej^endent  of  them.  Then  their  simple 
removal  will  not  necessarily  secure  the  reign  of  justice. 
Then  how  are  we  to  remove  them  by  simple  individual 
action  ?  By  simple  appeals  to  reason,  by  simply  enlighten- 
ing the  understanding?  But  is  it  not  a  well-known  fact 
that  prejudice  is  a  bar  to  enlightenment,  and  also  that  men 
are  very  far  from  acting  always  in  accordance  with  their 
convictions  of  right  ?  Men  know  what  is  just,  and  yet  do 
it  not.  I  iind,  when  I  would  do  good,  evil  is  present  with 
me,  and  the  good  I  would,  I  do  not.     No :  to  remove  cor- 
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rupt  and  cornipting  governments,  to  overthrow  kingcraft, 
to  abolish  priestcraft,  to  free  men  from  superstition,  from 
vain  hopes  and  idle  terrors,  from  the  effects  of  false  educa- 
tion, unfavorable  circumstances,  evil  influences,  the  preju- 
dices accunaulating  through  long  ages  of  ignorance  and  bar- 
barism, and  to  render  man  the  free,  the  noble,  majestic 
being  I  would  have  him,  I  need  something  more  than  simple 
individual  intelligence,  and  something  more  than  the  simple 
strength  of  individual  will.  I  want  and  must  have  a  greater 
than  simple  individual  power.  For  the  present,  at  least,  I 
must  avail  myself  of  the  principle  of  association,  and, 
instead  of  sweejjing  away  all  organization,  nnist  endeavor 
to  perfect  social  organization,  and  use  it  as  a  means  of  gain- 
ing the  end  I  propose. 

Here  I  found  myself  co-operating  with  the  well-known 
Frances  Wright,  who  seemed  to  me  to  have  hit  upon  a  just 
medium  between  the  individualism  of  Godwin  and  the  com- 
munism of  Owen.  Frances  Wright  was  born  in  Scotland 
near  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  inherited  a  considerable 
property.  She  had  been  highly  educated,  and  was  a  woman 
of  rare  original  powers,  and  extensive  and  varied  informa- 
tion. She  was  brought  up  in  the  utilitarian  principles  of 
Jeremy  Bentham,  was  often  an  inmate  of  the  family  of 
General  La  Fayette  at  I^a  Grange,  and  in  the  general's  suite 
she  visited  this  country  in  1824-.  Eeturning  to  England  in 
1825,  she  published  a  book  on  the  United  States,  in  a  strain 
of  almost  unbounded  eulogy  of  the  American  people  and 
their  institutions.  She  saw  only  one  stain  upon  our  char- 
acter, one  thing  in  our  condition  to  censure  or  to  deplore : 
that  was  negro-slavery,  which  struck  her  as  it  does  most 
Europeans,  as  an  anomaly,  and  wholly  incompatible  with 
our  theory  of  human  rights. 

When  in  the  next  year  Mr.  Owen  came,  with  his  friends, 
to  counnence  his  experiment  of  creating  a  new  moral  world 
at  New  Harmony,  trances  Wright  came  with  liiin,  not  as  a 
full  believer  in  his  crotchets,  but  to  try  an  experiment, 
devised  with  Jefferson,  La  Fayette,  and  otliers,  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  negro  slaves.  The  plan  was  to  make 
the  slaves  work  out  the  ]>rice  of  their  own  emancipation, 
and  to  prei)are  them,  while  they  were  doing  it,  by  a  pecu- 
liar system  of  training,  for  freedom.  She  believed  it  pos- 
sible to  make  the  labor  of  the  slaves  sufficiently  j)rofl table 
to  support  themselves,  and  to  remunerate  her  for  the  price 
she  must  pay  their  owners  for  them ;  and  while  they  were 
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doing  tin's,  l)y  subjectiiiif  tlieiii  to  tlic  moral  and  intellectual 
discipline  of  her  philosophical  principles,  or  the  system  of 
education  she  proposed  to  adopt,  to  render  them  moral  and 
intelligent,  free  and  independent  in  character,  in  every  re- 
spect the  equals  of  the  whites.  She  accordingly  purchiised  a 
phuitation  and  some  negroes  at  Na«hoba  in  the  state  of  Ten- 
nessee, about  iifteen  miles  from  Memphis,  and  commenced 
her  experiment,  which  failed  in  less  than  two  years,  as  she 
alleged,  in  consequence  of  her  own  illness  for  several  montlis, 
and  her  inability  to  find  persons  to  nianiige  it,  who  combined 
the  several  qualities  requisite,  on  the  one  hand,  for  its  eco- 
nomical maiiiigement,  and,  on  the  other,  for  carrying  out  her 
educational  system,  or  her  moral  and  philosophical  ideas. 
Yet  it  should  be  mentioned  to  her  honor  that  she  gave  her 
slaves  their  freedom,  and  settled  them  in  Hayti,  which  was 
then  a  republic  under  President  Boyer. 

The  negro  experiment  having  failed,  Fanny  enlarged  her 
views,  ana  discovered  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
were  not  as  yet  prepared  to  engage  in  earnest  for  the  aboli- 
titjn  of  slavery,  that  the  whites  were  as  much  slaves  as  the 
])lacks,  and  that  negro  slavery  was  only  a  branch  of  tlie  huge 
tree  of  evil,  which  overshadowed  the  whole  land.  There 
was  little  wisdom  in  wasting  one's  time  and  resources  in  the 
attempt  to  lop  it  off  while  the  tree  itself  was  left  standing. 
The  axe  must  be  laid  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  slavery 
nmst  be  abolished  only  as  the  result  of  a  general  emancipa- 
tion, and  a  radical  reform  of  the  American  people  them- 
selves. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  was  to  rouse  the  American  mind 
to  a  sense  of  its  rights  and  dignity,  to  emancipate  it  from 
superstition,  from  its  subjection  to  the  clergy,  and  its  fear 
of  unseen  powere ;  to  withdraw  it  from  the  contemplation 
of  the  stare  or  an  imaginary  heaven  after  death,  and  fix  it 
on  the  great  and  glorious  work  of  jjromoting  man's  earthly 
well-being.  The  second  step  wa.s,  by  political  action,  to  get 
adopted,  at  tlie  earliest  practicable  moment,  a  system  of 
state  schools,  in  which  all  the  children  from  two  years  old 
and  upward  should  be  fed,  clothed,  in  a  word,  maintained, 
instnicted,  and  educated  at  the  public  expense.  In  further- 
ance of  the  first  object,  Fanny  prei)ared  a  course  of  lectures 
on  Krtowlsdge,  which  she  proposed  to  deliver  in  the  ])rin- 
cipal  cities  and  towns  of  the  ITnion.  She  had  acquired  a 
high  literary  reputation,  and  had  still  property  enough  left 
to  permit  her  to  go  through  the  country  and  deliver  her  lee- 
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tures  at  her  own  expense.  She  thought  she  possessed  advan- 
tages in  the  fact  that  she  was  a  woman,  for  there  would  for 
that  reason  he  a  greater  curiosity  to  hear  her,  and  she  would 
be  permitted  to  speak  with  greater  boldness  and  directness 
against  the  clergy  and  superstition,  than  would  be  one  of  the 
other  sex. 

She  commenced  delivering  her  lectures  in  the  autumn  of 
1828,  at  Cincinnati,  and  soon  produced  no  little  excitement. 
She  gave  thein  subsequently  in  New  York,  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, Albany,  Utica,  Auburn,  Buffalo,  and  various  other 
places.  Her  lectures  were  eminently  popular.  Her  free, 
flowing,  and  ornate  style, — French  rather  tliaii  English, — 
her  line,  rich,  musical  voice,  highly  cultivated  and  possess- 
ing great  power,  her  graceful  manner,  her  tall,  commanding 
figure,  her  wit  and  sarcasm,  her  apparent  honesty  of  pur- 
pose, and  deep  and  glowing  enthusiasm,  made  her  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  and  effective  orators,  man  or  woman,  that  I 
have  ever  heard.  The  Evangelicals,  of  course,  were  hostile 
to  her,  and  said  all  manner  of  things  against  her,  for  the 
most  part  untrue,  and  did  all  in  their  power,  not,  of  course, 
to  disprove  her  doctrine,  but  to  render  her  pereonally  odious. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  in  Auburn,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Auburn  was  then  a  village  containing  between  three  and 
four  thousiind  inhabitants,  divided,  as  usual  in  all  our  vil- 
lages, into  a  large  number  of  sects.  The  hard  things  that 
were  said  of  Fanny  came  to  her  ears,  and  at  the  close  of  one 
of  her  lectures,  she  quietly,  and  in  the  sweetest  manner 
imaginable,  remarked : 

"We  have  here  this  evening  considered  the  subject  of 
religion.  To-morrow  evening,  at  half  past  seven  o'clock, 
we  will  meet  again  at  this  place  to  discuss  the  subject  oi' 
morals.  I  observed,  in  driving  through  your  beautiful  vil- 
lage to-day,  the  spires  of  six  meeting-houses,  belonging  to  as 
many  different  religious  denominations,  and  I  was  told  that 
there  were  two  or  three  other  denominations  that  have  not 
as  yet  erected  meeting-houses  for  themselves.  It  is  evident 
that  religion  must  have  been  well  discussed  among  you, 
and  that  you  are  eminently  a  religious  peoj»le.  I  have 
travelled  much  and  visited  many  countries,  and  in  no  place 
have  I  been  s(j  uiuMjurteously  received,  or  been  the  subject 
of  so  much  personal  insult,  as  in  your  most  I'eligious  village. 
Perhaps  it  will  not  be  inappropriate  for  us  to  spend  one 
evening  in  discussing  the  subject  of  morals." 

About  the  time  that  she  commenced  her  brief  career  as  a 
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public  lecturer  on  Knowledge^  Fanny,  in  connection  with 
Robert  Dale  Owen,  tlie  eldest  son  of  Robert  Owen,  and 
Robert  L.  Jennings,  a  Scotcliiuan,  started  a  weekly  journal 
in  New  York,  called  Tlie  Free  Enquirer,  converted  an  old 
meeting-iiouse  into  a  "Ilall  of  Science,"  and  put  in  opera- 
tion all  the  nuichinerv  of  a  most  vigorous  propagandisin. 
In  1S30  she  revisited  France,  where  she  became  the  wife  of 
M.  Darusmont,  who,  as  William  Phiquepal,  had  been  her 
travelling  comjjanion  and  man  of  business  during  her  lec- 
turing tours.  She  was  present  in  Paris  during  the  revolu- 
tion of  July,  and  remained  abroad  for  several  years.  She 
returned,  indeed,  to  this  country,  finally  took  up  her  resi- 
dence in  Cincinnati,  the  wTeck  of  what  she  was  in  the  days 
when  1  knew  and  admired  her,  and  where,  not  long  since, 
deserted  by  all  her  former  friends,  and  in  poverty,  if  not 
destitution,  she  died.  The  only  person,  as  far  as  I  can  learn, 
who  did  not  desert  her,  but  did  all  she  could  to  lighten  her 
afflictions,  to  soothe  her  hist  moments,  and  to  direct  her  mind 
to  the  only  source  of  help  and  comfort,  was  a  most  estima- 
ble lady,  a  convert  from  Quakerism  to  (Jatholicity. 

Poor  Fanny !  I  have  always  regretted  her  fate.  Her  hus- 
band treated  her,  I  liave  understood,  with  great  unkindness 
and  brutality.  And  certain  it  is,  that  after  her  marriage  her 
charm  was  Ijroken,  and  her  strength  departed  from  her.  Yet 
few  who  knew  her  as  I  did,  when  she  was  about  thirty  years 
of  age,  still  fresh  and  blooming,  with  her  feminine  sweet- 
ness and  grace,  and  her  masculine  intellect,  however  they 
may  regard  her  principles,  will  fail  to  remember  her  with 
nnich  personal  kindness.  She  followed  out  with  logical  con- 
sistency the  principle  of  private  judgment  in  faith  and 
morals  ;  and  none  who  recognize  that  jinnciple,  and  deny  all 
infallible  teaching,  have  any  right  to  reproach  her.  She  did 
great  harm,  and  the  morals  of  the  American  people  feel 
even  to-day  the  injury  she  did  them ;  but  she  acted  accord- 
ing to  her  lights,  and  was  at  least  no  hypocrite.  Many  who 
condemn  her  have  been  and  are  greater  sinners  than  she. 

CHAFfEE  VII. — THE  WORIUNG-MEN. 

The  great  measure  on  which  Fanny  and  her  friends  relied 
for  ultimate  success  was  the  system  of  public  schools, 
which,  iis  I  have  said,  were  to  include  the  maintenance,  as 
well  a.s  the  instruction  and  education,  of  all  the  children 
of  the  state.      These  schools  were  intended  to  deprive  as 
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well  as  to  relieve  parents  of  all  care  and  responsibility  of 
their  children  after  a  year  or  two  years  of  age.  It  was  as- 
sumed that  parents  were  in  general  incompetent  to  train  up 
their  children  in  the  way  tliey  should  go,  to  forai  them 
with  the  right  sort  of  chai-actei-s,  tempere,  and  aims;  and 
therefore  it  was  proposed  that  the  state  should  take  the 
whole  charge  of  the  children,  provide  proper  establishments, 
and  teachers  and  governor  for  them,  till  they  should  reach 
the  age  of  majority.  This  would  liberate  the  parents,  and 
secure  the  principal  advaiitages  of  a  connnunity  of  goods. 

The  aim  was,  on  the  one  liaTid,  to  relieve  marriage  of  its 
burdens,  and  to  remove  the  principal  reasons  for  making  it 
indissoluble  ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  provide  for  bringing  up 
all  children  in  a  rational  manner  to  be  reasonable  men  and 
women,  that  is,  free  from  superstition,  all  belief  in  God  and 
immortality,  or  regard  for  the  invisible,  and  make  them  look 
upon  this  life  as  their  only  life,  this  earth  as  their  only 
home,  and  the  promotion  of  their  earthly  interests  and  enjoy- 
ments as  their  only  end.  The  three  great  enemies  to  worldly 
happiness  were  held  to  be  religion,  marriage  or  family,  and 
pnvate  property.  Once  get  rid  of  those  three  institutions, 
and  we  may  hope  soon  to  realize  our  earthly  paradise.  For 
religion  we  were  to  substitute  science,  that  is,  science  of  the 
world  of  the  five  senses  only  ;  for  private  j)roperty,  a  com- 
munity of  goods  ;  and  for  private  families,  a  community  of 
wives.  No,  not  a  community  of  wives,  for  in  our  new  moral 
world  there  were  to  be  no  wives  or  husbands ;  there  were  to  be 
only  men  and  women,  who  would  be  free  to  cohabit  together, 
according  to  their  mutual  likings,  and  for  as  long  a  time  as 
they  found  it  mutually  agreeable,  and  no  longer.  Marriage  as 
a  sacrament,  as  a  sacred  thing,  as  a  mystery,  making  of  the 
twain  one  flesh,  was  denied  as  a  superstition,  or  an  invention 
of  the  priests,  to  render  their  own  office  so  much  the  more 
necessary  and  profital)le  ;  but  marriage  as  the  expression  of 
mutual  love  between  a  man  and  a  woman  was  to  be  recog- 
nized. Yet,  as  the  end  of  all  marriage  is  mutual  hapj^iness, 
and  as  that  results  only  from  mutual  love,  it  follows  that 
where  the  love  is  wanting  the  marriage  is  illegitimate,  is 
immoral,  and  should  never  take  place,  or  should  cease. 

The  great  defect  of  this  tJiectry  is  in  the  assmnpticm  that 
the  irnitual  love  which  is  demanded  l)y  marriage  is  not 
within  the  power  of  fi-ee-will,  and  tbei'efore  does  not  de])end 
on  the  parties  themselves.  The  love  promised  in  the  mar- 
riage contract  is  not  love  as  an  uncontrollable  sentiment,  but 
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love  as  a  free,  voluntary  affection, — love  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  are  free  to  love  or  not  to  love  as  we  choose.  Mar- 
riage, in  tlie  Christian  sense,  is  certainly  indefensible,  if  we 
accept  the  modern  tlieorv'  that  love  is  nece8sary,,/ate^,  inde- 
pendent of  free-will.  Taking  this  theory,  a  theory  which 
follows  logically  from  Calvirustic  and  infidel  philosophy,  and 
is  assumed  as  undeniable  by  all  our  modem  novelists  and 
romancers,  the  doctrine  of  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  William 
Godwin,  the  poet  Shelly,  Eobert.  Owen,  Frances  Wright, 
and  the  advocates  of  Free-Love,  is  reasonable  and  just. 
Christian  marriage,  if  that  theory  be  true,  is  immoral,  because 
no  one  has  a  right  to  promise  to  do  what  it  does  not  depend 
on  his  free-will  to  perform.  Christian  marriage  proceeds  on 
the  assumjJtion  that  man,  with  tlie  grace  of  God,  is  free  to 
love,  and  can  love,  and  faithfully  perform,  if  he  chooses,  all 
tliat  is  implied  in  the  marriage  contract.  But  Calvinism 
and  infidelity  alike  denying  free-will  in  fact,  even  when  they 
do  not  in  name,  are  obliged  to  reject  marriage  in  the  Chris- 
tian sense,  and,  to  be  consistent,  shoidd  assert  what  is  called 
Free-Love. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  views  of  matrimony  taken 
by  Fanny  Wright  and  her  scliool  are  abominable,  l)nt  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  they  wore  adopted  from  loose  or 
licentious  passions,  or  from  really  innnoral  motives.  They 
were  and  are  justified  by  the  theory  of  love  adopted  by  very 
nearly  the  whole  non-Catholic  world.  It  must  not,  more- 
over, be  assumed  that  they  appeared  to  us  in  the  gross  and 
shocking  light  that  they  do  to  the  public,  or  even  to  myself 
at  the  present  time.  Things  do  not  always  appear  to  us  at 
twenty-six  as  they  do  at  fifty -four.  We  saw  clearly  enough 
tliat  they  were  not  views  to  be  carried  into  ])ractice  in  the 
present  state  of  society,  and  we  proposed  them  to  be  adopted 
only  by  a  future  generation  trained  and  prepared  in  our 
system  of  schools  founded  and  sustained  by  the  public,  to 
adopt  mtliout  abusing  them.  In  our  minds,  the  wonder- 
working effects  of  these  schools  were  to  precede  their  ])rac- 
tical  realization. 

Our  illusion,  after  onr  misapprehension  of  the  nature  of 
the  love  promised  in  marriage,  was  the  midue  estimate  we 
placed  on  education.  Our  theory  was,  tliat  the  child  is  pas- 
sive in  the  hands  of  the  educator,  and  may  be  moulded  as 
clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter.  Yet,  in  this  we  did  but  fol- 
low the  popular  ])hilosophy  of  Locke  and  (^Jondillac,  and  draw 
the  conclusions  warranted  by  the  premises  supplied  us  by 
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the  age  and  country.  The  sensism  of  Locke  and  the  utili- 
tarian morals  of  Paley  were  then  taught  in  nearly  all  our  col- 
leges and  universities.  Most  of  the  generation  to  which  I 
belong  have  been  brought  up  to  believe  that  the  mind  has  no 
inherent  character,  and  is  in  the  beginning  a  mere  tabula 
rasa,  a  blank  sheet,  with  simply  the  capacity  of  receiving 
the  characters  which  may  be  written  on  it.  It  is  only  re- 
cently that  Locke  and  Paley  have  been  dethroned  in  our 
universities,  and  they  are  not  yet  expelled  from  our  popular 
literature.  Thirty  years  ago  the  whole  non-Catholic  world 
believed  in  the  power  of  education  to  redeem  society,  and 
to  secure  the  reign  of  truth  and  jiistice ;  and  that  belief  has 
still  many  a  stalwart  champion,  not  precisely  of  the  Fanny- 
Wright  school. 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  our  dependence  was  placed  on  edu- 
cation in  a  system  of  public  schools  managed  after  a  plan  of 
our  own,  or  rather  of  William  Phiquepal,  a  Frenchman, 
subsequently  the  husband  of  Fanny  Wright,  and  who  I  see 
has  not  long  suice  been  cast  in  a  suit  for  damages  for  the 
neglect  and  abuse  of  some  of  the  pupils  he  brought  with 
him  from  France  to  this  country,  and  wliom  he  pretended  to 
educate.  I  know  something  of  his  mode  of  managing  with 
these  boys ;  I  knew  it  from  his  own  lips,  and  him  I  never 
trusted.  But  the  more  immediate  work  was  to  get  our  sys- 
tem of  schools  adopted.  To  this  end  it  was  proposed  to 
organize  the  whole  Union  secretly,  very  much  on  the  plan 
of  the  Carbonari  of  Europe,  of  whom  at  that  time  I  knew 
nothing.  The  members  of  this  secret  society  were  to  avail 
themselves  of  all  the  means  in  their  power,  each  in  his  own 
Ificality,  to  form  public  opinion  in  favor  of  edTieation  by  the 
state  at  the  public  expense,  and  to  get  such  men  elected  to 
the  legislatures  as  would  be  likely  to  favor  our  purposes. 
How  far  the  secret  organization  extended,  I  do  not  know ; 
but  I  do  know  that  a  considerable  ^'ortion  of  the  State 
of  New  York  was  organized,  for  I  was  myself  one  of  the 
agents  for  organizing  it.  I,  however,  became  tired  of  the 
work,  and  abandoned  it  after  a  few  months.  Whether  the 
organization  still  exists,  or  whether  it  has  ever  exerted  any 
innuence  or  not,  is  more  than  I  am  able  to  say,  or  have  taken 
the  pains  to  ascertain. 

Our  next  step,  and  in  connection  with  this,  was  the  forma- 
tion of  what  was  known  as  the  Working-Men's  Party, 
started  in  Philadelphia  in  1828,  and  in  New  York  in  the 
year  following.     Tliis  party  was  devised  and  started  princi-i 
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pally  by  Robert  Dale  Owen,  Robert  L.  Jennings,  George 
H.  Evans,  and  a  few  others,  without  exception  Europeans 
by  birth.  The  purpose  in  the  formation  of  this  party  was., 
to  get  control  of  the  political  power  of  the  state,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  use  it  for  establishing  our  system  of  schools.  We 
hoped,  by  linking  our  cause  with  the-ultra-democratic  senti- 
ment of  the  country,  which  had  had,  from  the  time  of  Jef- 
ferson and  Tom  Paine,  something  of  an  anti-Christian  cliar- 
acter,  by  professing  oui-selves  the  bold  and  uncompromising 
champions  of  equality,  by  expressing  a  great  love  for  the 
people,  and  a  deep  sympathy  with  the  laborer,  whom  we 
represented  as  defrauded  and  oppressed  by  his  employer,  by 
denouncing  all  ^proprietors  as  aristocrats,  and  by  keeping  the 
more  unpopular  features  of  our  plan  as  far  in  the  back- 
ground as  possible,  to  enlist  the  majority  of  the  American 
people  under  the  bamier  of  the  Working-Men's  Party  ;  noth- 
ing doubting  that,  if  we  could  once  raise  that  party  to 
power,  we  could  use  it  to  secm-e  the  adoption  of  our  educa- 
tional system. 

_Into  this  party  I  entered  with  enthusiasm.  I  established 
in  Western  New  York  a  journal  in  its  support,  and  co-oper- 
ated with  The  Daily  Sentinel,  conducted  by  my  friends  in 
the  city.  But  I  soon  tired  of  the  party,  and  gave  my  in- 
fluence and  that  of  my  journal,  in  the  autumn  of  1830,  to 
the  Jackson  candidate,  E.  T.  Throop,  against  Frank  Crran- 
ger,  the  candidate  of  the  Anti-masons,  for  (Tovernor.  This 
defection  rained  my  journal  as  a  party  journal,  and  a  few 
days  after  the  election,  I  disposed  of  it  to  my  partner,  and 
ceased  to  be  its  editor.  The  truth  is,  I  never  was  and  never 
could  be  a  i)arty  man,  or  work  in  the  traces  of  a  party.  I 
abandoned,  indeed,  after  a  year's  devotion  to  it,  the  Work- 
ing-Men's Party,  but  not  the  working-men's  cause,  and  to 
that  cause  I  have  been  faithful  according  to  my  light 
and  ability. 

I  was  not  naturally  a  radical,  or  even  inclined  to  radical- 
ism ;  but  I  had  a  deep  sympathy  with  tlie  poorer  and  more 
mfmen.)us  classes.  This  sympathy  1  still  liave,  and  trust  I 
shall  have  as  long  as  I  live.  I  believed,  and  still  believe, 
that  the  rigljts  of  labor  are  not  sufficiently  protected,  and 
that  the  modern  system  of  large  industries,  which  requires 
for  its  prosecution  heavy  outlays  of  capital,  or  credit,  makes 
the  great  mass  of  operatives  virtually  slaves, — slaves,  in  all 
except  the  name,  as  much  so  as  are  the  negi'oes  on  one  of  our 
southern  plantations.     It  is  a  system  which  places  the  laborer 
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under  all  the  disadvantaees,  without  securing  him  the  advan- 
tages, of  freedom.  I  looked,  and  still  look,  upon  democracy, 
as  it  is  called,  which  has  its  expression  in  universal  suifrage 
and  eligibility,  as  affording  no  adequate  protection  to  the 
laboring  classes,  ae  in  fact  no  better  than  a  mockery.  The 
British  system,  the  mercantile  system,  the  credit  system,  the 
banking  system,  the  system  which  gives  the  supremacy  to 
trade  and  manufactures,  inaugurated  by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht 
in  1713,  I  regarded,  and  still  regard,  as  worse  than  the  serf- 
dom of  the  middle  ages,  and  worse  even  than  slavery  as  it 
has  existed  or  can  exist  in  any  Christian  country.  It  cannot 
last  forever ;  but  it  is  too  powerful  to  be  successfully  com- 
bated at  present.  The  industrial  and  commercial  supremacy 
of  Great  Britain  must  be  annihilated  before  we  can  get  rid 
of  it,  and  that  supremacy  is  not  easily  shaken ;  for  Kussia 
is  the  only  modem  nation  that  is  in  a  condition  to  offer  it  the 
slightest  resistance,  and  Russia  is  preparing  to  adopt  it. 

My  few  months'  experience  as  the  editor  of  a  working- 
men's  journal  satisfied  me  that  it  was  idle  to  attempt  to  carry 
out  our  plans  by  means  of  a  working-men's  party,  or,  so  to 
speak,  a  proletarian  party.  The  working-men,  except  in  the 
cities  and  manufacturing  villages,  do  not,  in  our  own  coun- 
try, constitute,  as  a  distinct  class,  the  majority.  They  are 
neither  numerous  nor  strong  enough  to  get  or  to  wield  the 
political  power  of  the  state.  They  cannot  afford  to  engage 
m  the  struggle  to  obtain  it.  Capital  or  credit,  in  its  various 
forms  and  ramifications,  is  too  strong  for  them.  The  move- 
ment we  commenced  could  only  excite  a  war  of  man  against 
money ;  and  all  history  and  all  reasoning  in  the  case  prove 
that  in  such  a  war  money  carries  it  over  man.  ''  Money  com- 
mands the  supplies,  and  can  hold  out  longer  than  they  who 
have  nothing  but  their  manhood.  It  can  starve  them  into 
submission.  I  wished  sincerely  and  earnestly  to  benefit  the 
working-men,  but  I  saw,  as  soon  as  I  directed  my  attention 
to  the  point,  that  I  could  effect  iiQthing  by  appealing  to 
them  as  a  separate  class.  My  policy  must  be,  not  a  working- 
men's  party,  but  to  induce  all  classes  of  society  to  co-operate 
in  efforts  for  the  working-men's  cause.  The  rich  and  poor, 
the  learned  and  unlearned,  the  producers  and  consumere,  the 
headworkers  and  the  handworkers,  must  unite,  work  together, 
or  no  reforms  were  practicable,  no  amelioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  any  class  was  to  be  hoped  for. 

No  doubt  I  was  for  a  moment  fascinated  by  the  visionary 
schemes  of  my  friends,  but  my  motive  for  supporting  the 
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Working-Men's  party  was  never  precisely  theirs.  I  did  not 
do  it  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  proposed  system  of  educa- 
tion, hut  with  the  hope  of  henetitnig  the  working-men  them- 
selves. 1  ac(|niesced  in  that  system  of  education  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  never  really  approved  it.  I  was  a  husband  and  a 
father,  and  did  not  altogether  relish  the  idea  of  breaking  up 
the  family  and  regarding  my  children  as  belonging  to  the 
state  rather  than  to  me.  Parents  might  not  be  in  all  cases 
well  (pialitied  to  bring  up  their  children  })roperly,  but  where 
wii.s  the  state  to  get  its  army  of  nui'ses,  teachers,  governors, 
&c.  better  qualified  i  What  certainty  was  there  that  these 
pid)lic  schools  would  be  better  conducted,  or  be  more  favor- 
able to  the  morals  and  intelligence  of  children,  than  the 
family  itself  i  After  all,  what  could  these  schools  do  for  our 
children  '{  They  would  bring  them  up  to  be  rational,  it  was 
said ;  that  is,  free  from  sujjei-stition,  free  from  all  religions 
prejudices,  ignorant  of  all  morality  resting  for  its  founda- 
tion on  belief  in  God,  in  immortality,  in  moral  accounta- 
bility, and  restricted  in  all  their  thoughts  and  affections  to 
their  five  senses  and  the  material  world,  therefore  to  purely 
material  goods  and  sensual  pleasures.  Suppose  the  schools 
to  fulfil  these  ex})ectations,  they  will  turn  out  our  children 
only  well-trained  animals — a  sort  of  learned  pigs.  After  all, 
is  this  desirable  * 

I  cannot  carry  out  my  reforms  without  love,  disinterested- 
ness, sacrifice.  If  man  is  a  mere  animal,  born  to  propagate 
his  species,  and  to  die  and  be  no  more,  why  shall  I  love  him, 
and  sacrifice  myself  for  him  'i  Where  is  his  moral  worth, 
his  dignity,  the  greatness  and  majesty  of  his  nature  'i  What 
matters  it,  whether,  during  his  existence  of  a  day,  he  is 
happy  or  miserable,  since  to-morrow  he  dies,  and  it  is  all  the 
same  i  For  a  being  so  worthless,  wherefore  devote  myself '^ 
What  is  there  in  him  to  inspire  me  with  heroism,  and  ena- 
ble me  in  his  behalf  to  dare  poverty,  reproach,  exile,  the 
rack,  the  dungeon,  the  scaifold,  or  the  stake  ? 

No  longer  n-ritated  against  religion  by  being  obliged  by 
my  professi(jn  to  seem  to  profess  what  I  did  not  believe,  I 
found  myself  almost  instantly  reverting  with  regret  to  my 
early  religious  principles  and  affections.  The  moment  I 
avowedly  threw  off  all  religion  and  began  to  work  without 
it,  I  found  myself  impotent.  I  did  not  need  religion  to  pull 
down  or  destroy  society  ;  Imt  the  moment  I  wished  to  build 
up,  to  effect  something  positive,  I  found  I  could  not  proceed 
a  single  step  without  it.     I  was  compelled  to  make  brick 

Vol.  v.— 5 
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without  straw.  Philosophers  had  told  me,  and  I  had  believed, 
that  self-interest  wonld  suffice  as  a  motive  power,  that  all  one 
hiis  to  do  is  to  show  men  what  is  really  for  their  interest,  and 
they  will  do  it.  Nothing  more  false.  Men  are  selfish  enough, 
no  doubt  of  that ;  but  nothing  in  the  world  is  liarder  than 
to  get  them  to  labor  for  tlieir  own  best  interest.  They  act 
from  habit,  from  routine,  from  appetite  and  passion,  and  will 
sacrifice  their  highest  and  best  good  to  their  momentary  lusts. 
It  is  an  old  complaint,  tliat  men  do  not  act  as  well  as  they 
know.  They  see  the  right,  approve  it,  and  yet  pursue  the 
wrong.  It  IS  not  enough  to  show  them  their  interest,  to 
convince  their  understandings.  I  must  have  some  power  by 
which  I  can  overcome  what  religious  people  call  the  flesh, 
— a  power  which  will  strengthen  the  will,  and  enable  men  to 
subdue  their  passions  and  control  their  lusts.  Where  am  I 
to  find  this  power  except  in  religious  ideas  and  principles,  in 
the  belief  in  God  and  immortahty,  in  duty,  moral  accounta- 
bility iJ 

I  need,  then,  religion  of  some  sort  as  the  agent  to  induce 
men  to  make  the  sacrifices  required  in  adoption  of  my  plans 
for  working  out  the  reform  of  society,  and  securing  to  man 
his  earthly  felicity.  Certainly,  I  was  far  enough  from  the 
Christian  thought ;  but  this  conviction,  real  and  sincere,  was  a 
step  in  my  ascent  from  the  abyss  into  which  I  had  fallen. 
Certainly,  it  does  not  follow  that  religion  is  true  because  it 
is  needed  to  secure  man  his  earthly  well-being ;  but  the  con- 
viction tliat  it  is  necessary  for  that  purpose,  if  not  rudely 
treated,  may,  in  an  ingenuous  mind  lead  to  sometliijig  more. 
1  had  fixed  it  in  my  mind  that  the  creation  of  an  eartldy 
panidise,  a  heaven  on  eartli  for  my  race,  was  the  end  for 
which  I  sliould  labor ;  and  I  saw  that  I  could  not  gain  that 
end  without  the  agency  of  religion.  Tlierefore  I  accepted 
religion  once  more,  and,  on  (putting  my  jounial,  resumed 
my  old  profession  of  a  preacher,  though  oi  what  ])ai-ticular 
Gospel  it  would  be  difficult  to  say. 

CUAPTER  Vm. BKIJOION    OF    UlTMANn'Y. 

I  resumed  ])reaching,  but  on  my  own  hook,  as  an  inde- 
pendent preacher  responsible  to  no  church,  sect,  or  denomi- 
nation. l)o  you  say  I  wirs  wrong,  that  I  acted  precipitately, 
and  slutuld  liave  waited  til!  my  l)eard  luul  grown  ^  Periiaps 
yon  are  right.  Ihit  j)erliaps  1  was  not  in  a  condition  in 
whicli  I  could  wait.  A  man  may  often  be  placed  in  a  situ- 
ation in  which   he  must  act,  although  perfectly  aware  that 
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to  act  is  premature.  I  was  still  young,  only  just  entering 
luy  twenty-eighth  year,  and  knew  perfectly  well  that  I  had 
made  no  thorough  exatnination  of  the  great  cpiestions  which 
had  heen  raised  in  my  mind ;  hut  I  must  do  some- 
thing, not  indeed  what  I  would,  but  what  I  could. 
The  question  with  me  was  simply,  what  in  my  con- 
dition was  practicable,  and  whether  what  to  me  .was 
practicable  was  honest,  such  as  involved  the  violation  of  no 
principle  of  natural  morality.  Satisfied  on  this  point,  I  could 
resume  my  jn'ofession  with  a  good  conscience,  provided  I 
pretended  to  believe  no  more  than  I  really  did  believe,  and 
did  not  attempt  to  dogmatize  in  matters  of  opinion,  or  give 
myself  out  for  what  1  was  not. 

"  But  you  ran  without  being  sent."  Certainly  I  did  ;  but 
that  was  mv  privilege  as  a  Protestant.  No  Protestant  had 
or  has  a  rfght  to  upbraid  me,  for  all  Protestant  ministers 
nin  without  being  sent.  None  of  them  have  received,  in 
the  ecclesiastical  sense,  a  mission.  I  stood  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  Luther,  Calvin,  and  all  the  Reforinere.  They 
were  all  preachers  on  their  own  hook,  self-commissioned  nun- 
isters.  I  could  be  no  more  bound  by  them  than  they  were 
by  the  Pope  ;  or  by  any  Protestant  sect  than  that  sect  itself 
was  bound  by  the  Catholic  Church,  from  which  it  liad 
separated. 

Do  you  allege  that  my  creed  was  unorthodox  ?  What 
standard  of  orthodoxy  had  I  as  a  Protestant  ?  The  Bible  ? 
The  Hible  as  each  one  understands  it  for  himself,  or  as  it  is 
interpreted  by  a  divinely-commissioned  authority?  The 
essence  of  Protestantism  is,  in  denying  all  such  authority, 
and  in  asserting  the  right  of  private  interpretation.  On 
Protestant  principles,  orthodoxy  is  my  doxy,  heterodoxy  is 
yoar  doxy.  For  the  Protectant,  each  man's  private  judg- 
ment is  the  only  admissible  standard  of  orthodoxy.  Leave 
me  then  to  follow  what  seems  rio;ht  in  my  own  eyes,  or  else 
go  back  yourselves  to  Motlier  Church ;  prove  to  me  that 
your  private  judgment  is  more  worthy  to  be  followed  than 
mine,  before  you  arraign  me  as  heterodox  because  I  do  not 
follow  it.  You  differ  from  me  as  much  as  I  do  from  you  ; 
and  why  is  it  heterodoxy  for  me  to  differ  from  you,  any 
more  than  it  is  for  you  to  differ  from  me  ? 

My  creed,  no  doubt,  was  very  short,  Init  no  Protestant 
had  any  right  to  snub  me  because  it  was  not  longer.  In 
resuming  my  profession,  I  acted  as  a  consistent  Protestant ; 
and  as  I  liad  already  been  set  apart  to  the  work  of  the  min- 
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istry  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  a  Protestant  presby- 
tery, I  stood  -AS  legitinately  in  tlie  pulpit  a«  any  Protestant 
minister  does  or  can.  So  far,  I  was  irreproachable  on  Prot- 
estant principles.  I  will  say  this  ninch  for  myself,  that 
never  did  I,  after  reascending  the  pulpit,  profess  to  be  what 
I  was  not.  I  never  claimed  to  be  an  authorized  preacher,  or 
to  have  authority  to  dogmatize  on  any  subject.  I  never 
pretended  to  be  a  doctor.  I  professed  to  be  only  an  Immble 
in(juirer  after  trutli ;  and  all  I  professed  to  do  was  to  stimu- 
late my  hearers  also  to  in(piire  after  it  for  thenxselves.  I 
warned  them  that  I  was  a  fallible  man,  and  that  they  must 
believe  nothing  simply  because  I  believed  or  asserted  it. 
There  is,  my  brethren,  I  said  to  them,  more  truth  than  we 
have  yet  found.  Even  what  truth  we  really  do  hold,  may 
be  modified  as  we  discover  more  truth.  As  yet  we  are  • 
learners  and  incpiirers ;  and  we  must  in(iuire  earnestly  for 
the  truth,  and  hold  ourselves  ready  to  embrace  it,  let  it  come 
in  what  shape  it  may,  and  follow  it,  let  it  lead  whithersoever 
V,  it  will. 

I  have  never  reproached  nrv'self  for  the  position  I  assumed 
after  my  connection  with  Fanny-Wrightism.  I  followed 
the  best  light  I  had,  honestly,  sincerely,  unflinchingly.  God 
gave  me  this  grace,  and  he  finally  led  me,  without  my  fore- 
seeing whither  he  was  leading  me,  into  the  bosom  of  his 
church.  Yet  when  I  recommenced  ])reaching,  1  had  hardly 
the  simplest  elements  of  natural  religion.  My  great  aim 
wiis,  not  to  serve  God,  l)ut  to  serve  man ;  the  love  of  my 
race,  not  the  love  of  my  Maker,  moved  mc.  I  was  still  bent 
on  social  reform,  and  regarded  religion  and  nil  things  else 
solely  in  relation  to  that  end.  I  found  in  me  certain  relig-  i 
ions  sentiments  that  I  could  n(tt  efiace ;  certain  religious 
beliefs  or  tendencies  of  which  1  could  not  divest  myself.  1 
regarded  them  as  a  law  of  my  nature,  as  natural  to  man,  as  I 
the  noblest  ])art^  of  t)ur  nature,  and  as  such  I  cherished 
them  ;  _but  as  the  exj)ression  in  jue  <jf  an  objective  world  I 
sehhmi  poiulered  them.  I  found  them  universal,  nianifest- 
ing  themselves,  in  some  form,  wlierever  man  is  touiid  ;  ]m€ 
T  received  them,  or  supposed  I  recelveil  them,  on  the  authority  " 
of  Inimanity  oi-  human  nature,  and  professed  to  hold  no  reli- 
gTon  exce2)t  that  of  hufuanity.  I  hatl  become  a  believer  in 
hiimanrty.  and  put  liiiiii;niity  in  the  ]ilaee  of  God.  The 
only  God  1  recogni'-ied  \>';us  the  divine  in  man,  the  divunity  of 
humanity,  one  alike  witii  (iod  and  with  man,  which  T  sup- 
])Osed  to  be  the  real  meaning  of  the  Chi'istian  doctrine  of  the 
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Incarnation,  tlio  mystery  of  Emmannel,  or  God  with  ns, — 
God  manifest  in  tlie  flosli.  Tliere  may  be  an  unnianifested 
God,  and  certainly  is ;  but  the  only  God  who  exists  for  us  is 
the  God  in  man,  the  active  and  living  principle  of  human 
nature. 

I  regarded  Jesus  Christ  iia  divine  in  the  sense  in  which  all 
men  are  divine,  and  human  in  the  sense  in  which  all  men  are 
huirian.  I  took  him  as  my  model  man,  and  regarded  him  as 
a  moral  and  social  reformer,  who  sought,  by  teaching  the 
ti-uth  under  a  religious  envelope,  and  practising  the  highest 
and  purest  morality,  to  meliorate  the  earthly  condition  of 
mankind  ;  but  1  saw  iK>thing  miraculous  in  his  conception 
or  birth,  nothing  supernatui-al  in  his  person  and  character,  in 
his  life  or  his  doctrine.  He  came  to  redeem  the  world,  as 
does  every  great  and  good  mail,  and  deserved  to  l)e  held  in 
universal  honor  and  esteem  as  one  who  remained  firm  to  the 
tnitli  amid  every  trial,  and  finally  died  on  the  cross,  a  mar- 
tyr to  his  love  of  mankind.  As  a  social  reformer,  as  one 
devoted  to  the  progress  and  well-l)eing  of  man  in  this  world, 
I  thought  I  might  liken  myself  to  him,  and  call  myself  by 
his  name.  I  called  myself  a  Christian,  not  because  I  took 
him  for  my  master,  not  because  I  believed  all  he  believed  or 
tauglit,  but  because,  like  him,  I  was  laboriiig  to  introduce  a 
new  order  of  things,  and  to  promote  the  happiness  of  my 
kind.  I  used  the  Bible  as  a  good  Protestant,  took  what 
could  be  accommodated  to  niy  purpose,  and  passed  over  the 
rest  as  belonging  to  an  age  now  happily  outgrown.  I  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  carnal  Jews,  and  gave  an  earthly 
sense  to  all  the  promises  and  propliecies  of  the  Messias,  and 
looked  for  my  reward  in  this  woi'ld. 

For  several  months  I  went  on  preaching,  very  much  as  I 
had  lectured  during  the  time  of  my  avowed  unbelief.  Very 
little  was  changed  except  my  tone  and  temper.  I  was  will- 
ing to  agree  with  the  Christian  world  as  far  as  I  could,  and 
no  longer  wished  to  fight  it.  But  I  found  myself  gradually, 
I  hardly  know  how  or  wherefore,  cherishing  views  and  feel- 
ings more  and  more  in  accordance,  I  will  not  say  with  Chris- 
tianity, but  with  natural  religion.  I  began  to  approximate 
to  a  belief  in  (rod  a.s  a  creator  and  moral  governor,  not  so 
much  from  any  reasoning  on  the  subject,  as  fi'om  the  silent 
operations  of  my  natui'al  religious  sentiments.  I  fell  in 
with  a  sermon  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Channing  on  the  Dig- 
nity of  Human  Natiwe.  Its  eloipience,  its  noble  senti- 
ments, and  its  elevated  thoughts,  affected  me  powerfully, 
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aud  made  me  almost  a  \vurishipi)er  of  man.  It  made  me 
thiuk  so  highly  of  man,  of  his  deathless  energies  and  glo- 
rious affinities  that  I  felt  contented  to  believe  that  his  soul 
could  not  die,  but  must  live  forever.  I  saw  in  man,  more 
clearly  and  more  vividly  than  I  had  before,  something  worth 
living  for,  sometliing  one  oould  love,  and,  if  need  be,  die 
for;  I  found  myself  almost  instantly  abandoning  my  old 
doctrine  of  interested  for  disinterested  affection.  There  was 
something  higher  and  nobler  in  man  than  I  had  hitherto 
admitted ;  something  which  could  serve  as  a  basis  to  that 
love  of  mankind  necessary  as  tlie  agent  for  introducing  the 
social  changes  and  organizations  through  wliicli  I  hoped  to 
obtain  my  earthlv  paradise. 

Dr.  Channing's  writings  drew  my  attention  to  the  Uni- 
tarians, a  denomination  with  which  I  had  previously  had  no 
acc^uaintance.  I  found  that  they  were  liberal,  that  they  es- 
chewed all  creeds  and  confessions,  allowed  the  unrestrained 
exercise  of  reason,  and  left  their  niinistere  each  to  stand  on 
his  own  private  convictions,  and  to  an-ange  matters  each  as 
best  he  could  with  his  own  congregation.  The  few  mem- 
bei-s  I  met  were  educated,  cidtixated,  intelligent,  i-espectable, 
and  I  felt  that  among  them  I  sliould  lind  my  home  and  my 
natural  associates.  I  offered  myself  to  a  Unitarian  congre- 
gation in  the  summer  of  1832,  and  was  accepted  and  settled 
as  their  minister.  Then,  almost  for  the  tirst  time,  I  began 
to  study  philosophy  and  theology  with  a  little  method  and 
earnestness.  I  was  thrown  into  a  society  new  to  me,  and 
Iiad  access  to  a  whole  literature  to  wliich  I  had  hitherto  been 
a  stranger.  I  learned  Fi-ench  and  a  little  German,  and  l)egan 
the  study  of  the  i-ationalistic  literatures  of  France  and  (xer- 
many,  more  especially  of  France.  A  new  world,  or  rather 
many  new  worlds,  seemed  to  open  to  me,  and  I  almost  for- 
got my  socialistic  dreams. 

Tlie  first  work  I  i-ead  in  French,  and  which  held  me  en- 
chained quite  too  huig,  was  a  work,  forgotten  now,  of  Ben- 
jairiin  ('onstant  on  Religion,  cmmidered  in  it,s  Origin,  its 
Foriiui,  and  its  DeneXojnnents.  It  chimed  in  with  my  modes 
of  thinking  at  the  time,  and  seemed  to  be  just  the  book  I 
wanted  to  eiiable  me  to  clear  up,  develop,  systematize,  and 
confirm  with  the  requisite  historical  proofs  my  own  convic- 
tions. Benjiunin  Constant  is  a  historical  character.  He  was 
born  in  Switzerland  of  a  French  Huguenot  family,  and 
educated  in  Geneva,  Scotland,  and  Germany.  He  was  recog- 
nized as  a  French  citizen  under  the  Directory,  and  for  sev- 
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eral  years  played  a  proiaiuent  part  as  a  French  politiciau. 
Accoiiipanying  Madame  de  Stacil  when  the  First  Consul  exiled 
her  from  I'aris,  travelling  with  lier  in  Italy,  Germany,  and 
England,  and  residing  with  her  for  some  time  at  Coppet,  he 
devoted  himself  to  literature,  till  the  fall  of  Napoleon  in 
1814.  lie  was  admitted  to  the  council  of  the  Emperor  dur- 
ing the  Hundred  Days,  and  after  the  second  restoration,  be- 
came a  distinguished  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
on  the  liberal  side,  and  took  an  active  part  in  French  poli- 
tics till  his  death  in  1830. 

Benjamin  Constant  had  been  brouglit  up  a  Protestant,  and 
became,  like  so  many  others  of  his  generation,  an  unbeliever 
in  revelation,  pei-haps  even  in  God,  and  is  said  not  to  have 
lived  a  very  edifying  life.  He  commenced  his  work  with 
the  intention  of  directing  it  against  reUgion ;  but  he  was 
forced  by  his  inquiries  and  discoveries  to  write,  as  lie  believed, 
in  its  favor.  His  theory,  not  j^eculiai-  to  himself,  and  held 
by  men  far  profounder  and  more  enidite  than  he,  is,  that 
religion  has  its  origin  in  a  sentiment  natural  to  man,  which 
may  be  termed  a  law  of  his  nature.  This  sentiment  is  vague 
and  not  easily  defined.  It  is  that  in  man  which  places  him 
in  relation  with  the  unseen,  makes  him  tremble  before  the 
invisible  with  fear,  or  thrill  with  delight,  and  leads  him  to 
open  some  means  of  comnninication  with  supernal  powers. 

This  sentiment  is  universal,  an  instinct,  or,  it  may  be,  a 
mysterious  revelation  made  by  the  Invisible  to  the  heart  of 
man,  whicii  finds  its  natural  exjjressiou  in  the  act  of  worship. 
But,  blind  in  itself,  the  object  worshipped  will  be  pi'opor- 
tioned  to  the  degree  of  intellectual  light  possessed  by  the 
w(jrshipper.  The  form  depends  on  the  intelligence,  and  the 
sentiment  adapts  itself  to  any  form  from  the  lowest  African 
fetichism  to  the  highest  and  purest  Jewish  and  Christian 
monotheism.  The  sentiment  itself  is  always  the  same,  as 
unalterable  and  permanent  as  the  nature  of  man,  but  its 
forms  are  variable  and  transitory.  Man  embodies  in  them 
his  ideas  or  conceptions  of  the  true,  the  just,  the  holy  ;  but, 
as  these  ideas  are  pnjgressive,  he  is  obliged  with  each  step  in 
their  progress  to  break  his  old  forms  become  too  strait  for 
him,  and  to  create  new  and  broader  forms,  more  in  harmony 
with  his  advancing  intelligence.  Men  began,  in  the  lowest 
forms  of  fetichism,  with  the  worship  of  wood,  stones,  ani- 
mals, four-footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things.  Fi-om  fetich- 
ism they  advanced  in  process  of  time  to  the  worship  of  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  or  the  hosts  of  heaven,  and  the  ele- 
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ments  of  nature.  At  first  man  worsliips  the  outward,  visi- 
ble object  itself,  but  gradually  refining  on  tlie  object,  and 
rising  to  metaphysical  conceptions,  he  takes  it  simply  as  a 
symbol  of  the  invisible,  and  worships  no  longer  the  bull,  but 
the  spirit  or  manitou  of  the  bull — no  longer  the  sun,  but  the 
spirit  of  the  sun.  In  this  way  he  rises  from  Sabianism  to 
Oriental,  Egyptian,  and  Persian  symbolism,  and  to  the 
polished  and'graceful  forms  of  Greek  and  Roman  polytheism. 
Refining  and  philosophizing  still  more  on  his  ideas  and  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  he  ascends  to  the  Je-wash,  and  from 
the  Jewish  to  the  Christian  monotheism. 

Man's  natural  tendency  is  to  embody  liis  ideas  and  senti- 
ments in  fixed  forms  or  institutions.  He  wnslies  to  find  to- 
day the  friends  of  yesterday.  He  dreads  change,  and  would 
render  his  acquisitions  permanent  and  unchangeable.  The 
jugglers,  afterwards  developed  into  a  priesthood,  take  advan- 
tage of  this,  and  labor  to  keep  the  forms  of  religion  fixed 
and  stationary,  and  to  prevent  all  religious  progress,  all 
growth  or  expansion  of  religious  ideas.  This  is  especially 
tlie  ease  in  the  East,  where  the  sacerdotal  religions  obtain  and 
give  to  society  a  theocratic  organization  and  government. 
Originally  the  sacerdotal  religions  obtained  even  in  Ureece 
and  Rome,  but  gradually  the  warrior  caste  emancipated  them- 
selves from  the  sacerdotal,  established  civil  governments 
proper,  and  obtained  for  religion  the  freedom  to  follow  the 
natural  progress  and  development  of  the  nation.    There  is  a 

?:reat  progress  in  the  moral  and  religious  ideas  of  the 
)dy88ey  on  those  of  the  Diad,  and  hence  the  two  poems 
could  never  liave  been  composed  by  one  and  the  same  man. 
The  Rojnan  polytheism,  again,  is  far  in  advance  of  the 
(xrecian.  Indeed  Christianity  is  only  one  step  in  advance  of 
Roman  polytheism, — a  step  to  which  the  human  mind  natu- 
rally tended. 

Each  new  form  or  institution  of  religion  is  not  only  an 
advance  on  its  predecessor,  but  is  the  stepping-stone  to  newer 
and  still  greater  ])rogress.  Each  in  turn  is  outgrown,  ceiuses 
to  be  in  harmony  with  the  wants  and  intelligence  of  the  age 
or  country  ;  and  when  it  becomes  so,  men  begin  to  criticize 
it,  to  point  out  its  defects,  its  inconsistencies,  and  to  break 
away  from  it.  Do  not  be  alarmed.  These  critical  periods 
in  history  are  no  doubt  terrible,  such  as  one  dreads  to  live  in, 
but  they  are  essential  to  the  progress  of  man  and  society. 
People  think  religion  is  about  to  desert  them,  aTid  they  look 
up(ni  the  advanced   minds   longing   for  something  purer, 
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higher,  truer,  and  I)roa(lor,  as  tlieir  enemies,  as  the  enemies 
of  the  gods,  as  infidels,  hhisphemers,  and  condemn  them  to 
drinlv  liendoelc,  or  to  be  {'riicified  between  two  thieves. 
Sucii  periods  of  ci-iticism,  of  destruction  of  old  forms,  liave 
occui-red  several  times  in  the  history  of  the  human  race. 
We  meet  one  in  (ireece  commenced  by  Socrates  and  con- 
tinued by  Plato ;  another  which  prepared  the  way  for  the 
introduction  and  establishment  of  the  Christian  (Jhurch  ; 
another  which  connnenced  in  the  sixteenth  century  of  our 
era,  wheTi  (Catholicity  had  ceased  to  he  in  harmony  with  the 
wants  and  intelligence  of  the  age,  and  which  still  coiitinues. 
These  periods  of  destruction  and  transition  mark,  not  the 
decline  of  ci\'ilization,  but  its  advance  ;  and  so  far  from  Ijeing 
hostile  to  religion,  they  invariably  prepare  for  it  a  more  glo- 
rious future. 

This  theory  f)f  the  progress  of  religion  corresponded  with 
my  theory  of  the  progress  of  mankind,  and  had  for  me 
many  charms.  I  was  prepared  in  advance  to  accept  it,  and 
did  not  at  the  time  think  of  inquiring  whether  it  really  had 
any  historical  basis  or  not.  No  doubt  had  as  yet  arisen  in 
my  mind  as  to  the  trutli  of  the  doctrine  of  progress.  A 
slight  knowledge  of  history,  as  well  as  of  philosophy,  suf- 
fices to  refute  Jjenjamin  Constant's  theory.  Truth  is  older 
than  error,  and  monotheism — the  belief  and  worship  of  one 
only  Clod — is  older  than  polytheism,  older  than  fetichism, 
and  is,  in  fact,  the  earliest  form  of  religion  recorded  in  liis- 
tor}'.  Eut  the  tnith  or  falsity  of  the  theory  under  this  rela- 
tion was  not  the  point  which  stnick  me  witli  the  most  force. 
That  was  not  the  problem  which  I  was  interested  at  the 
time  in  solving.  The  point  in  the  theorj-  which  struck  m}' 
attention,  and  influenced  my  studies  and  action,  was  the 
fact  alleged,  that  man  naturally  seeks  to  embody  his 
religious  ideas  and  sentiments  in  institutions,  and  that  these 
institutions,  serve  as  instruments  of  progress.  What  we 
now  want,  I  said,  is  a  new  I'eligious  institution  or  church, 
one  that  shall  embody  the  adv^anced  intelligence  of  the 
age,  and  respond  to  all  the  new  wants  which  time  and 
events  have  developed.  Every  institution,  in  that  it  is 
an  institution,  has  something  fixed,  iiifiexible,  and  inex- 
pansive.  Hence  no  institution  can  answer  the  M'ants  of 
the  race  in  all  times  and  places.  The  various  religi(^ns,  feti- 
chism, Sabianism,  symbolism,  polytheism,  Judaism,  Catholi- 
cism, have  all  been  good  and  useful  in  their  day,  when  and 
where  they  harmonized  witii  the  wants  and  intelligence  of 
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the  people  ;  but  they  have  all  been  outgrown,  and  the  human 
race  has  cast  them  off,  as  the  growni  man  casts  off  the  gar- 
ments of  his  childhood.  Catholicity  was  good  in  its  day, 
during  the  thousand  years  which  intervened  between  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  West  and  the  rise  of  Luther 
and  his  associates ;  for  during  that  period  it  was  in  hai-mony 
with  the  general  intelligence,  responded  to  the  highest  con- 
ceptions, and  to  the  deepest  wants  of  the  soul  then  devel- 
oped. It  led  the  age,  commanded  respect,  commanded  obedi- 
ence and  love,  because  it  aided  the  soul  in  its  progress, 
inspired  the  heart  with  noble  sentiments,  and  prepared  its 
adherents  to  engage  in  grand  and  heroic  enterprises  for  the 
human  race.  J5ut  fixed  and  inflexible,  innnovable  and  unal- 
terable in  itself,  it  ceased  to  be  favorable  to  progress  the 
moment  it  had  bi'ought  the  race  up  to  its  own  level,  and  must 
from  that  moment  become  a  let  and  a  hindrance  to  progress, 
— a  mischievous  institution,  which  must  be  demolished  and 
cleared  away  to  make  room  for  a  new  and  better  institution. 
That  Catholicity  had  been  outgrown  and  ceased  to  be  use- 
ful, was  evinced  by  the  reformation.  Protestantism  was 
not  a  religion,  was  not  a  church,  and  in  itself  contained  no 
germ  of  religious  organization.  It  was  not  in  any  sense  an 
institution.  Its  mission  was  simply  one  of  destruction,  as  I 
wrote  in  The  Christian  Examiner,  in  1834.  But  its  rise 
proved  that  there  were  wants  and  lights  which  Catholicity 
did  not  meet — could  not  satisfy.  What,  then,  is  our  mis- 
sion l  Not  to  revive  Catholicity,  already  become  superan- 
nuated ill  the  sixteenth  century,  and  struck  with  death  by 
Luther,  when  he  threw  his  inkstand  in  the  face  of  tlie  devil ; 
not  to  continue  Protestantism,  wliich  was  simply  critical, 
destructive,  and  without  the  slightest  organic  character  or 
tendency,  or  the  least  power  to  erect  a  temple  of  concord 
and  peace,  of  union  and  progress.  What  tlien?  It  is  to 
labor  directly  for  a  new  religious  institution,  church,  or  or- 
ganization, which  shall  embody  the  most  advanced  ideas  and 
sentiments  of  the  race,  and  be  The  Church  of  the  future, 
by  containing  in  itself  what  was  wanting  in  the  religions  of 
the  past, — the  princii)le  of  its  own  progress. 

CHAPTEE  IX. UNION  AND  PKOGKE8S. 

I  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  great  end  I  proposed, — the 
progress  of  man  and  society,  and  the  realization  of  a  heaven 
on  eartli.  I  was  working  in  I'eference  to  it  even  while  I  was 
pursuing  my  historical   and    ijhilosojjhieal    researches,  and 
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iiiatiiriiig  my  relijiious  theories.  1  liiid  been  forced  to  resort 
to  religious  ideiis  and  sontinieuts  for  the  power  to  work  effectu- 
ally for  it ;  and  I  now  found  that  I  must  have  a  religious  or- 
ganization, institution,  or  church,  in  order  to  render  these 
sentiments  practically  elticient.  Tliis  much  1  had  gained 
from  BenjaiHiu  Constant's  great  work,  and  it  was  nearly  all 
that  I  did  gain  from  it.  The  work  of  destruction,  com- 
menced by  the  Reformation,  which  liad  introduced  an  era 
of  criticism  and  revolution,  had,  I  thought,  been  cai-ried  far 
enough.  All  that  wsis  dissoluble  had  been  dissolved.  All 
that  was'de8tructil)]e  had  been  destroyed,  and  it  was  time  to 
begin  the  W(jrk  of  reconstnKttion, — a  work  oi  reconciliation 
and  love. 

Irreligious  ideas  and  sentiments  are  disorgaifiziiig  and 
destructive  in  their  nature,  and  cannot  be  safely  cherished 
for  a  single  moment  after  the  work  of  destruction  is  com- 
pleted. When  the  work  to  be  done  is  that  of  construction, 
of  building  up,  of  organizing,  of  founding  sometliing,  we 
must  resort  to  religicjus  ideas  and  sentiments,  for  they,  hav- 
ing love  for  tlieir  principle,  are  plastic,  organic,  constructive, 
ami  the  only  ideas  and  sentiments  tluit  are  so.  They  are 
necessary  to  the  new  organization  or  institution  of  tlie 
race  demanded ;  and  the  organization  or  institution, 
wliat  I  called  the  church,  is  necessary  to  the  progress 
of  man  and  society,  or  the  creation  of  an  earthly  paradise. 
The  lirst  thing  to  be  done  is  to  cease  our  hostility  to  the 
piuit,  discontinue  the  work  of  destruction ;  abandon  the  old 
war  against  the  i>a])a(;y,  which  luus  no  longer  any  signilicance, 
aiul  in  a  spirit  of  universal  love  and  cowciliation,  ttirn  our 
attention  to  the  work  of  founding  a  religious  institution,  or 
effecting  a  new  cliurch  organization,  adapted  to  our  present 
and  future  wants. 

Tliis  we  are  now,  I  thought,  in  a  condition  to  attempt. 
Men  arc  beginning  to  luiderstand  that  Protestantism  is  no- 
churchism,  is  no  positive  religion ;  and  while  it  serves  the 
purpose  of  criticism  and  desti'uction,  it  caimot  meet  the 
wants  of  the  soul,  or  erect  the  temple  in  which  the  liuman 
race  may  assemble  to  worship  in  concord  and  peace.  Unita- 
rianism  has  demolished  Calvinism,  made  an  end  in  all  think- 
ing minds  of  every  thing  like  dogmatic  Protestantism,  and 
Unitarianism  itself  satishes  nobody.  It  is  negative,  cold, 
lifeless,  and  all  advanced  minds  among  Unitarians  are  dissat- 
isfied with  it,  and  are  craving  something  higher,  better,  more 
living,  and   life-giving.     They  are   weary  of  doubt,  uncer- 
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\  tainty,  disunion,  individnalism,  and  crjnng  ont  from  the  bot- 
'  toni  of  their  hearts  for  faith,  for  love,  for  union.  They  feel 
that  life  hiu?  well-nigh  departed  from  the  world  ;  that  religion 
is  but  an  empty  name,  and  morality  is  mere  decorum  or 
worldly  prudence  ;  that  men  neither  worship  God  nor  love 
one  another.  Society  as  it  is,  is  a  lie,  a  sham,  a  charnel- 
house,  a  valley  of  dry  bones.  O  that  the  Spirit  of  (xod 
would  once  more'  ])as8  by,  and  say  unto  these  dry  bones, 
"  Live"  !  So  I  felt,  so  felt  others ;  and  whoever  enjoyed 
the  contidence  of  the  leading  Unitarian  niiiiisters  in  Boston 
and  its  vicinity  froml880  to  184(1,  well  knows  that  they  were 
sick  at  heai-t  with  what  they  had,  and  were  demanding  in 
tlieir  interior  souls  a  religious  institution  of  some  sort,  in 
which  they  could  tiiid  shelter  from  the  storms  of  this  win- 
try world,  and  some  cruinbs  of  the  bread  of  life  to  keep 
them  from  starving.  Not  only  in  Boston  was  this  cry 
iieard.  It  came  to  us  on  every  wind  from  all  (piarters, — 
from  France,  from  Germany,  from  England  even ;  and  Car- 
lyle,  in  his  Sartor  liesartw^,  seemed  to  lay  his  linger  on  the 
plague-spot  of  the  age.  Men  had  reached  the  centre  of  in- 
(liiference ;  under  a  broiling  sun  in  the  Rits  iVEnfer,  had 
pronounced  the  everlasting  "  No."  Were  they  never  to  be 
able  to  pronounce  the  everlasting  "  Yes  "  ''i 

Among  them  all  I  was  probably  the  most  hopefnl,  and  the 
most  disposed  to  act.  If  I  lacked  faith  in  God,  1  had  faith 
in  humanity.  The  criticisms  on  all  subjects  sacred  and  pro- 
fane, the  bold  investigations  of  every  department  of  life, 
continued  nnweariedly  for  three  hundred  years,  by  the  most 
intrepid,  the  most  energetic,  and  the  most  enlightened  por- 
tion of  mankind,  had,  I  thought,  sufficiently  developed 
ideas  and  sentiments,  and  obtained  for  us  all  the  light  needed, 
all  the  materials  wanted  for  commencing  the  work  of  reor- 
ganization, and  casting  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of 
tlie  Church  of  the  Future.  All  that  was  wanting  was  to 
!  collect  the  ideas  which  these  three  lunidred  years  of  criti- 
cism and  investigation  had  develo])ed,  and  mould  them  into 
one  harmoTiious,  complete,  and  living  system,  and  then  to  take 
that  system  iis  the  ])rinciT)le  and  law  of  the  new  moral  and 
religious  organization.  Whence  that  system,  formed  from 
the  union  of  various  and  isolated  ideas,  was  to  derive  its 
life,  its  principle  of  unitv  and  vitality,  so  as  to  be  living  and 
effective,  I  did  not  at  the  time  specially  consider.  I  sup- 
('  posed  ideas  themselves  were   potent,  but,  hard  pressed,  I 

\      ,    probably  shoidd  have  said,  they  are  potent  by  the  potency 
I     U  of  the  human  mind,  or  the  divinity  in  man. 
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There  was  a  moment  when  I  looked  to  Dr.  Channing,  the 
foremost  man  among  the  Unitarians,  as  tlie  one  who  was  to 
take  the  lead  in  this  work  of  reorganization.  His  reputation 
in  1S34:  was  high,  and  he  loomed  up  at  a  distance  in  my 
eyes  as  the  great  man  of  the  age ;  but  a  closer  view,  an  inti- 
mate personal  acquaintance  with  him,  soon  disabused  me. 
Dr.  Channing  had  done  me  great  service  in  the  begimiing  of 
ray  elforts  to  rise  from  the  al)y8s  of  unbelief  into  which  I 
had  fallen  ;  he  was  my  warm,  considerate,  and  steady  friend 
ever  after  to  the  day  of  his  death.  He  consoled  me,  encour- 
aged me,  aided  me  in  various  ways  ;  and  I  can  never  forget 
my  personal  obligations  to  him.  I  hold,  and  always  shall 
hold,  his  memory  in  grateful  respect.  But  he  was  not  the 
great  man  many  supposed  him  to  be.  He  was  benevolent, 
philanthropic,  and  anxious  to  do  all  in  his  power  for  the 
got>d  of  mankind,  especially  for  the  relief  of  the  poorer 
and  more  numerous  classes.  He  had  a  just  liorror  of  Cal- 
vinistic  theology,  and  warred  to  tiie  last  against  the  Calvin- 
istic  view  of  human  nature.  He  rejected  with  indignation  , 
the  doctrine  of  total  depravity,  asserted  in  eloquent  terms 
the  dignity  of  human  nature,  and  entertained  the  loftiest 
conceptions  of  the  greatness  and  capacity  of  the  human  soul. 
He  asserted  so  frequently  and  so  strongly  the  dignity  of 
man,  that  one  of  his  brotlier  ministers  said  of  him,  with 
more  point  than  truth,  however  :  "  Dr.  Chanm'ng  makes 
man  a  great  God,  and  God  a  little  man."  He  certainly,  in 
revolting  against  the  Calvinistic  doctrine,  which  so  unduly 
depresses  the  human  to  make  way,  as  it  supposes,  for  sover- 
eign grace,  ran  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  unduly  de- 
pressed the  divine,  and  exaggerated  the  human.  He  is  an- 
swerable for  no  small  portion  of  the  soul-worsiiip,  wiiich 
was  for  a  time  the  fashionable  idolatry  of  the  metropolis  of 
New  England. 

As  a  moral  man,  as  a  lover  of  his  kind,  as  a  s^nnpathizer 
with  the  oppressed  and  the  downtrodden.  Dr.  (^banning  was 
great,  but  lie  was  never  a  clear  and  profound  thinker.  He 
was  iu>  philosoi)lier,  no  tlieologian,  and  (^nly  moderately 
erudite.  As  a  reasoner,  he  was  feel)le  and  confused ;  as  a 
controversialist,  lie  was  no  matcli  for  the  Worcesters,  Woods, 
and  Stuarts  in  the  ranks  of  his  ('alvinistic  opponents.  He 
was  imdoulitedly  an  elocpient  sermouizer,  and  within  his 
range  the  master  of  a  style  of  great  simplicity,  sweetness, 
and  beauty  ;  but  lie  lacked  vigor  and  robustness,  and  left  on 
his  readers  the  impression  that  he  was  sickly  and  inclining  to 
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sentimentalism.  He  was  an  eloquent  and  effective  declaimer, 
and  was  felicitous,  when  the  matter  did  not  lie  beyond  his 
depth,  in  summing  up  and  clearly  stating  the  various  points 
in  a  question  after  it  had  been  thoroughly  discussed  by  more 
vigorous  and  original,  but  less  polished  and  graceful,  minds 
than  his  own.  He  was  never,  to  my  knowledge,  a  leader  in 
the  world  of  thought  or  of  action,  and  his  study  apparently 
was  to  come  after  others,  and  to  rebuke  or  applaud  them  as 
seemed  to  him  proper ;  and  as  he  usually  chose  his  time  for 
intervening  with  adroitness,  he  not  unfrequently  received 
the  credit  due  to  those  who  had  gone  before  and  enlightened 
him. 

Dr.  Channing  exerted  for  a  long  time  a  very  great  influ- 
ence, and  he  did,  no  doubt,  good  service  in  demolishing 
New-England  theology,  and  in  liberalizing  the  New-Eng- 
land mind  ;  but  he  had  no  original  genius  or  tendency.  His 
nature  was  not  expansive,  and  witJi  all  his  generous  senti- 
ment he  lived,  as  it  were,  shut  up  in  himself.  He  inclined 
strongly  to  individualism,  and  distrusted  all  associated  action, 
thougli  sometimes  tolerating,  and  even  encouraging  it.  His 
sympathy  with  Unitarians,  as  a  distinct  sect  or  denomination, 
was  not  strong,  and  he  gave  them  the  prestige  of  his  name 
chiefly  because  they  suffered  'reproach.  Unitarianism  he  re- 
garded as  useful,  in  that  it  was  opposed  to  Calvinism ;  but 
he  was  far  from  regarding  it  as  the  last  word  of  Christian 
tnitli.  His  own  mind,  I  apprehend,  remained  unsettled  to 
the  day  of  his  death.  lie  felt  that  he  was  still  seeking  after 
the  truth,  and  waiting  for  it  to  dawn  on  him  and  the  world. 
"There  is,"  he  wotild  often  say  in  liis  conversations  with 
me,  "  a  higher  form  of  Clii'istian  tnith  and  love  needed  and 
to  be  revealed  than  the  world  has  yet  seen ;  and  I  look  with 
hope  to  the  discussi(ms  and  movements  in  the  midst  of  which 
we  live  to  elicit  and  realize  it  for  mankind."  He  looked  for 
this  new  manifestation  of  C/hristian  truth  and  love  in  a 
socialist  direction.  I  do  not  tliink  he  had  any  tendency  to 
return  towards  New  England  orthodoxy,  in  which  he  was 
ediujated,  as  some  Evangelicals  have  supposed.  As  far  as  I 
could  discover,  his  tendency  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
was  to  place  less  and  less  value  on  doctrines  of  any  sort,  and 
to  make  religion  consist  in  sentiment  alone.  He  rejected  all 
•creeds  and  (confessions,  rejected  all  church  authority,  and  all 
church  organization,  though  he  died  a  member  of  the  (!hurch 
of  the  l)iscii)les,  founded  by  .lames  Freeman  (Marke,  on  the 
principle  that  true  Christians  are  they  who  exclude  no  views, 
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whether  true  or  false,  and  are  ever  learning,  and  never  able 
to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  trnth. 

Dr.  Chaniiing  was  not  and  could  not  be  tlie  man  to  found 
the  new  order,  and  rival  or  more  than  rival  a  Moses,  and  a 
greater  than  Moses.  Among  my  friends  and  acquaintances 
I  found  none.  Perhaps  the  thought  passed  through  my 
head  that  I  was  myself  the  destined  man ;  but  I  did  not 
entertain  it.  I  could  not  be  more  than  John  the  Baptist,  or 
the  Voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  "  Behold  the 
Lord  Cometh  :  prepare  ye  to  meet  him."  I  might,  perhaps, 
be  the  Precursor  of  the  new  Messias,  but  not  the  new  Messias 
himself.  My  business  was,  not  to  found  the  new  church, 
but  to  proclaim  its  necessity,  and  to  prepare  men's  minds 
and  hearts  to  welcome  it. 

You  smile  at  my  simplicity  or  at  my  lofty  estimate  of 
myself,  but  with  less  justice  than  you  suppose.  I  was  a 
believer  in  humanity,  and  the  God  I  professed  to  worship 
was  tlie  God  in  man.  I  was  with  the  Unitarians,  and  had 
not  advanced  nearer  to  Christianity  than  they  were :  most 
of  them  thought  not  so  near.  But  tlie  New-England  Uni- 
tarians, though  very  excellent  people  as  the  world  goes,  hold 
iKjthing  that  made  me  appear  absurd  or  ridiculous  in  think- 
ing as  I  did.  They  are  the  descendants  of  the  New-Eng- 
land Arminians  of  the  last  century,  who  rejected  the  Calvinis- 
tic  doctrine  of  election  and  rejiroljation,  the  restriction  of 
the  atonement  to  the  elect,  the  inamissibility  of  grace,  and 
iisserted  universal  redemption,  free-will,  and  other  points 
very  nearly  as  settled  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  In  the  early 
])art  of  the  present  century,  it  was  found  that  nearly  all  the 
Arminian  churches  and  their  ministers  in  New  England  had 
silently  become  Pelagian  and  ITnitarian.  They  asserted 
human  ability  in  relation  to  merit,  and  rejected  l)()th  the 
Calvinistic  and  the  Catliolic  doctrines  of  grace,  denied  the 
Atonement,  the  Incarnation,  and  the  proper  divinity  of  the 
Word,  and  reduced  Christianity  very  nearly  to  sijiiple  natural 
religion  or  philosophy,  as  every  consistent  reasoner  nmst  do, 
who  adopts  tlie  Pelagian  heresy.  Some  few  among  the  Uni- 
tarians, iis  Dr.  Noali  Worcester  and,  perhaps.  Dr.  Channing, 
ad<j])ted  Arian  views,  or  at  least  regarded  our  Lord  as  a  super- 
angelic  person  ;  but  the  majority,  at  least  of  the  preachers, 
regarded  him  as  a  man,  with  one  simple  nature,  and  that  hu- 
man nature,  thf)ugh  a  man  extraordinai'ily,  some  said  mirac- 
ulously, endowed,  and  divinely  commissioned  to  teach  trnth 
and  righteousness,  chietly  through  the  singular  purity  and 
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holiness  of  his  life.  He  taught  nothing  which,  when  once 
revealed,  is  above  the  ability  of  reason  to  comprehend,  and 
Wius,  in  his  moral  perfection,  in  no  sense  above  our  aim  or  our 
reach.  To  be  Christians  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  we 
must  be  what  he  was,  sons  of  God,  as  he  was  the  Son  of 
God. 

The  Bible  was  regarded  by  Unitarians  as  contaiiung,  upon 
the  whole,  a  faithful  and  trustworthy  record  of  the  revela- 
tions of  truth  wiiicli  God  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers 
places  had  been  pleased  to  make  to  mankind ;  but  not  as 
plenarily  inspired,  or  as  in  all  respects  free  from  the  errors 
and  prejudices  of  the  times  in  which  it  was  written.  Holy 
men  spake  of  old  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
that  is,  by  a  pure  and  holy  spirit  or  interior  disposition,  and 
may  do  so  now.  Men  are  as  near  to  God  to-day  as  they  were 
two  thousand  years  ago,  and  may,  if  they  choose,  have  as  in- 
timate communion  with  him,  and  l)e  as  truly  inspired  by 
him. 

In  regard  to  another  life,  the  Unitari.ins  were  not  jjrecisely 
agreed  among  themselves.  A  few  lield  the  orthodox  view 
of  a  future  ]\idgment  and  the  endless  punishment  of  the 
wicked ;  now  and  then  one  thought  there  would  be  a  final 
judgment,  and  that  the  wicked,  those  who  died  wicked, 
would  be  condemned,  and  then  annihilated.  Some  believed 
in  fxiture  disciplinary  punishment,  the  restoration  of  the 
wicked,  and  the  ultimate  iioliness  and  liap[)incss  of  all  men ; 
othere,  and  the  majority,  held  that  the  future  life  would  be 
simply  a  continuation,  under  otiier  and  perhaps  more  favor- 
ai)le  conditions,  of  our  present  natural  life,  in  which  we 
should  take  rank  according  to  the  progress  made  here,  and 
in  whicli  we  migiit  grow  better  and  hapjjier,  or  woi'se  and 
more  miseral)le  fcjrever.  With  these  last,  so  far  .us  1  had  any 
fixed  views  on  the  subject,  I  agreed. 

The  heaven  the  Unitarians  promised  in  tiie  world  to  come, 
was  in  the  natural  order, — -a  sort  of  natural  beatitude,  such 
aK  some  Catholics  have  supposed  might  be  enjoyed  by  those 
in  the  least  unpleasant  part  of  hell.  It  was  not  to  consist  in 
tile  beatific  vision,  or  seeing  God  as  he  is  in  liimself  by  the 
supernatural  light  of  glory,  but  in  a  reunion  of  friends,  in 
the  exercise  of  the  social  and  benevolent  atfections,  and  the 
study  of  the  natural  sciences,  in  discovering  the  secrets  of 
nature,  and  in  admiring  tlie  beauty  and  harmony  of  the 
Creator's  works.  In  its  details  it  may  differ  from  Mahomet's 
l)aradise,  but  iiardly  so  in  principle.      Indeed  there  were 
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those  aiuoiij'  iii?  who  openly  claimed  tlie  Mahometans  as 
good  Unitarians,  and  were  quite  disposed  to  fraternize  with 
them.  It  need  therefore  surprise  nobody  that  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  gifted  of  the  early  Unitarian  ministers  of 
Boston  actually  did  go  to  Turkey,  turn  Mahometan,  and 
become  a  Moslem  preacher.  He  published  in  English  a 
volume  of  Mahometan  sermons,  which  I  once  read.  I 
thought  them  equal  to  most  Unitarian  sermons  I  had  seen 
or  heard.  Even  John  Wesley,  the  founder  of  Methodism, 
thought  Islamism  an  improvement  on  the  Christianity  of 
the  Greeks  of  Constantinople. 

There  was  evidently  nothing  shocking  to  the  Unitarian 
mind  in  my  regarding  myself  as  the  Precursor  to  the  new 
Messias.  Why  shoidd  there  not  be  new  Messiases  ?  Indeed, 
was  not  Kossuth,  Vice-President  of  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety, Ex-Governor  of  Hungary,  when  he  came  to  this  coun- 
try a  few  years  since,  greeted,  in  so  many  words,  as  the 
"  Second  Messiiis,"  without  a  word  of  rebuke  in  public 
even  from  the  so-called  orthodox  Protestant  press  ?  Did  not 
Methodist  schoolmasters  in  Cincinnati  bring  their  young 
pupils  to  him  that  he  might  bless  them  ?  The  truth  is,  I 
was  quite  modest  in  claiming  for  myself  only  the  part  of 
the  Precursor,  and  many  came  to  ask  me  if  I  was  not  my- 
self a  second  Messias.  The  new  moral  world  must  have, 
of  course,  a  great  man,  a  representative  man,  to  uslier  it  in, 
to  be  its  father  and  founder.  If  I  had  regarded  myself  as 
that  man,  and  thus  as  superior,  by  all  the  difference  between 
the  first  centuiy  and  nineteenth,  to  the  Founder  of  Chris- 
tianity, it  would  have  argued  ratlier  my  low  estimate  of  him 
than  my  high  estimate  of  myself ;  and,  in  not  doing  so,  I 
proved  myself  more  modest  than  some  who  have  come 
after  me. 

Not  finding  among  my  friends  and  acquaintances  the  "  rep- 
resentative man,"  and  waiting  till  he  should  reveal  himself, 
[  concluded  to  commence  a  direct  preparation  for  his  com- 
ing. One  man,  and  one  man  only,  shared  my  entire  confi- 
dence, and  knew  my  most  secret  thought.  Him,  from  motives 
of  delicacy,  I  do  not  name ;  but,  in  the  formation  of  my 
mind,  in  systematizing  my  ideas,  and  in  general  development 
and  culture,  I  owe  more  to  him  than  to  any  other  man 
among  Protestants.  We  have  since  taken  divergent  courses, 
but  I  loved  him  as  I  have  loved  no  other  man,  and  shall  so 
love  and  esteem  him  as  long  as  I  live.  He  encouraged  me, 
and  through  him  chiefly  I  was  enable  to  remove  to  Boston 
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and  commeuce  operatiuiis.  Dr.  Chamiing  aiid  several  of 
his  personal  friends,  without  knowing  all  my  purposes,  also 
assisted  me.  I  was  invited  to  Boston  to  preach  to  the  labor- 
ing classes,  and  to  do  all  I  could  to  save  them  from  the  un- 
belief which  had  become  <piite  prevalent  among  them.  I 
accepted  the  invitation,  proposing  to  myself  to  make  of  it 
an  opportunity  to  bring  out  my  religious  and  socialist  theo- 
ries, and  to  call  public  attention  to  the  necessity  of  a  new 
religious  organization  of  mankind.  I  accordingly  organized, 
on  the  fii"st  Sunday  in  .Inly,  1836,  "The  Society  for  Chris- 
tian Union  and  i^rogress." 

The  name  I  gave  to  the  society  was  indicative  of  the 
principle  of  the  future  orgatiization,  and  of  the  end  I  con- 
templated,— the  union  and  progress  of  the  race.  I  remained, 
with  some  interruption,  the  minister  of  this  society  till  the 
latter  part  of  1843,  when  I  began  to  suspect  that  man  is  an 
indifferent  church-builder,  and  that  God  himself  had  already 
founded  a  church  for  us,  some  centuries  ago,  quite  adequate 
to  our  wants,  and  adapted  to  our  nature  and  destiny.  My 
society  at  one  time  was  prosperous,  but  in  general  I  could 
not  piide  myself  on  my  success;  yet  I  saw  clearly  enough, 
that,  with  more  confidence  in  myself,  a  firmer  grasp  t)f  my 
own  conviction,  a  stronger  attachment  to  my  own  opinions 
because  they  were  mine,  and  a  more  dogmatic  temper  than 
I  possessed,  I  might  easily  succeed,  not  in  founding  a  new 
Catholic  Church  mdeed,  but  in  founding  a  new  sect,  and 
perhaps  a  sect  not  without  influence.  But  a  new  sect  was 
not  in  my  plan,  and  I  took  pains  to  prevent  my  movement 
from  growing  into  one.  What  I  wanted  was,  not  sectarism, 
of  which  I  felt  we  had  had  quite  too  nnich,  but  unity  and 
catholicity.  I  wished  to  unite  men,  not  to  divide  them — to 
put  an  end  to  divisions,  not  to  multipl}-  them. 

The  truth  is,  I  was  not,  excejit  on  a  few  points,  settled  in 
my  own  mind.  I  never  concealed,  or  affected  to  conceal, 
that  I  regarded  myself  as  still  a  learnei',  a  seeker  after  trutli, 
not  as  one  who  has  found  the  truth,  and  has  nothing  to  do 
but  to  preach  it.  I  always  told  my  congregation  that  I 
was  looking  for  more  liglit,  and  that  I  could  not  be  sure 
that  my  convictions  would  be  to-morrow  wliat  they  are 
to-day.  Whether  I  preached  or  wrote,  1  aimed  simply  at 
exciting  thought  and  directing  it  to  tiie  problems  to  be 
solved,  not  to  satisfy  the  mind  or  furnish  it  with  dogmatic 
solutions  of  its  difficulties.  I  was  often  rash  in  my  state- 
ments, because  I  regarded  myself  not  as  putting  forth  doc- 
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triiies  tliat  must  be  believed,  but  as  tlirowing  out  provoca- 
tives to  thought  and  investigation.  My  confidence  was  not 
in  the  individual  mind,  whether  my  own  or  another's,  but 
in  humanity,  in  the  action  and  decisions  of  the  general 
mind,  tlie  universal  reason. 

I  was  ]ierfectly  consistent  in  this ;  and  my  course,  I  thought 
then,  and  I  think  now,  was  the  only  honest  course  for  a 
man  who  has  not  an  infallible  authority  to  which  he  can 
appeal,  and  in  the  name  of  which  he  is  commissioned  to 
speak.  If  the  criterion  of  truth  is  the  universal  reason,  or 
the  reason  of  all  men,  not  my  individual  reason ;  and  if  I 
am  imperfect  and  yet  progressive,  never  knowing  the  whole 
truth,  yet  able  to  know  more  to-morrow  than  I  know  to-day, 
how  can  I,  as  an  honest  man,  regard  my  private  opinions  as 
dogma.s,  or  put  forth  my  personal  convictions,  as  so  nauch 
eternal  and  immutable  truth '(  What  as  yet  the  universal 
reason  has  not  passed  upon,  wliat  has  not  as  yet  received 
the  seal  of  approbation  from  universal  and  immutable 
human  nature,  can  be  regarded  only  as  private  opinion, 
whicli  I  have  no  right  to  ask  others  to  believe,  or  to  assert 
as  indisputable.  I  was  in  fact  too  honest,  too  consistent,  and 
too  distrustful  of  myself  to  succeed. 

CHAPTEE    X. MY  '"  NEW  VIEWS." 

I  wrote  and  published,  immediately  after  organizing  my 
society,  a  small  work  entitled,  JVew  Views  of  Christianity, 
Society,  and  ths  Church,*  derived  in  great  part  from 
Benjanain  Constant,  Victor  Cousin,  Heinrich  Heine,  and 
the  publications  of  the  Saint-Simonians.  It  was  designed 
to  set  forth  tlie  reasons  which  made  a  new  church  necessary, 
to  assert  the  principles  on  which  it  must  be  founded  or  the 
end  it  nmst  be  established  to  efifect,  and  to  call  attention  to 
the  signs  of  the  times  favoral)le  to  its  speedy  organization. 
The  book  made  little  sensation,  and  had  few  readers.  It 
met  with  no  success  flattering  to  the  pride  or  vanity  of  its 
author ;  yet  the  book  is  remarkable  for  its  protest  against 
Protestantism,  and  its  laughable  blunders  as,  to  the  doctrines 
and  tendencies  of  the  Catholic  Church,  to  which  I  was  by 
no  means  hostile,  but  of  which  I  was  profoundly  ignorant. 
It  is  no  less  remarkable  for  its  acceptance  and  vindication, 
in  principle,  of  nearly  all  the  errors  into  which  the  human 
race  has  fallen.     It  is  the  last  word  of  the  non-Catholic 
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world,  and  marks  tlio  limit  beyond  which  it  cannot  advance 
without  recoiling. 

In  one  respect,  I  misjudged  my  countrymen  :  they  had 
less  understanding  of  their  Protestantism  than  I  gave  them 
credit  for.  They  were  unable  to  recognize  their  own  thoughts 
in  the  general  and  abstract  form  in  which  I  stated  them. 
The  trutli,  I  suppose,  is,  that  Protestants,  with  individual 
exceptions,  seldom  reason  on  their  Protestantism,  or  take  the 
trouble  to  analyze  it  and  understand  what  it  really  is.  They 
do  not  reduce  it  to  its  ultimate  principles,  and  appreciate 
them  in  their  real  and  essential  character.  Perhaps  they  are 
not  capable  of  doing  it ;  perhaps  they  are  too  busy  with  the 
world  to  attempt  it";  perhaps,  also,  they  have  a  lurking  sus- 
picion, tliat,  should  they  attempt  it,  they  would  find  it  dis- 
appearing in  the  process,  and  themselves  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  choosing  between  Catholicity  and  no-religion. 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  they  are  determined  to  be  Prot- 
estants, they  are  wise.  Few  who  have  thoroughly  ana- 
lyzed Protestantism,  thoroughly  mastered  its  distinctive 
principles,  have  been  able  to  retain  their  respect  for  it. 

I  found  my  countrymen  more  attached  to  the  Protestant 
name  and  traditions,  and  more  hostile  to  the  Catholic  Church, 
than  I  had  supposed  them.  I  could  not  understand  why 
they  should  cling  so  tenaciously  to  a  mere  shadow,  or  pursue 
so  unrelentingly  the  dead.  For  my  part,  I  was  no  Catholic, 
should  never  be  a  Catholic,  but  I  felt  no  hostility  to  Cath- 
olicity. It  had  been  respectable  in  its  day,  had  done  good 
service  to  mankind  for  a  thousand  years,  and  was  now  dead 
and  buried.  Why  war  against  it  'i  Rather  strew  fresh 
flowers  on  its  grave,  and  breathe  over  its  mouldering  ashes 
a  requiescat  in  pace.  For  Protestantism,  regarded  as  a 
religion,  I  had  had,  since  my  brief  trial  of  Presbyterianism, 
no  respect,  no  aflEection.  All  that  it  had  of  religion  was 
borrowed  from  the  church,  and  all  it  had  of  its  own  was 
I  sunple  negation.  Undoubtedly  it  had,  I  conceded,  been 
necessary  in  its  time,  when  the  work  to  be  done  was  to 
demolish  the  old  church ;  undoubtedly  it  had  done  good 
service  as  a  destroying  angel,  in  breaking  the  chains  in 
which  the  papacy  held  the  world,  and  in  obtaining  for  the  race 
the  freedom  to  advance  ;  but  it  had  done  its  work,  and  was 
no  longer  "justifiable  or  excusable.  It  had  become  mischiev- 
ous, more  mischievous  than  was  Catholicity  when  Luther 
rose  up  against  it.  It  could  not  command  the  intellect  of 
the  age,  could  not  meet  the  wants  of  the  heart,  could  not 
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aid  or  direct  the  progress  of  the  race.  It  was  a  dissolvent, 
but  no  harinoiiizer.  It  split  by  its  everlasting  protests, 
criticisms,  and  negations,  the  race  into  divisions,  but  had 
no  power  to  reunite  them,  and  make  them  of  one  mind  and 
one  heart.  As  a  religious  institution,  it  was  a  sham,  and  no 
reality.  It  only  disgusted  men  with  the  very  name  of 
religion,  and  drove  every  living  man,  every  man  of  free 
thought  and  loving  heart,  into  doubt,  infidelity,  atheism  ;  or 
chilled  all  his  nobler  feelings,  rendering  him  indifferent  to 
all  elevated  thought,  or  generous  and  noble  deeds,  and 
forced  him  to  engross  himself  in  tlie  pui-snit  of  wealth,  or 
to  seek  dissipation  in  effeminating  sensual  pleasures. 

As  I  recovered  in  some  measure  from  my  absolute  unbe- 
lief, and  saw  and  felt  the  necessity  of  religion  as  the  agent 
of  progress,  I  devoted  myself  to  solving  the  problem  of  a 
religion  which  should  be  neither  Protestantism  nor  Catho- 
licity, but  which  should  embody  all  that  was  true  and  holy 
in  the  latter,  with  the  free  spirit,  the  ideas  and  sentiments 
which  had  been  developed  by  the  former.  I  had  studied 
the  new  philosophy  of  Cousin,  and  had  seized  firm  hold  of  its 
eclectic  feature, — the  feature  which  at  tliat  time  struck  me 
with  th§  most  force.  Other  elements  of  M.  Cousin's  phi- 
losophy afterwards  had  more  charm  for  me ;  but  when  I 
first  became  acquainted  with  it  in  1833,  I  knew  little  of 
metaphysics,  and  only  attended  to  those  things  in  the  works 
I  read,  which  I  could  appropriate  to  my  purposes,  or  which 
I  found  solving,  or  appearing  to  solve,  the  problems  with 
which  I  was  more  especially  occupied. 

For  M.  Cousin's  ontology  or  his  psychology,  words  of 
which  I  hardly  understood  the  meaning,  I  cared  little. 
Whether  the  method  of  philosophizing  be  intuitive  or 
demonstrative  ;  whether  we  derive  all  our  ideas  through 
the  senses,  or  have  a  noetic  faculty  by  which  we  may  attain 
directly  the  non-sensible  world,  was  for  me  a  matter  of  com- 
parative indifference.  I  did  not  and  could  not  study  phi- 
losophy for  its  own  sake.  But  the  eclectic  character  of  the 
system  arrested  my  attention,  and  M.  Cousin's  assertion, 
that  all  systems  are  true  in  what  they  afiirm,  false  only  in 
what  they  deny,  or  only  in  that  they  are  exclusive,  set  my 
head  at  work.  If  this  is  true  in  philosophy,  it  must  be 
equally  true  in  religious  systems,  and  1  innnediately  con- 
cluded with  Leibnitz,  though  I  knew  not  then  that  Leibnitz 
had  so  concluded,  that  all  sects  are  right  in  what  they  affirm, 
false  in   what  they  deny  or  exclude.     Examine  ail  sects, 
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then,  analyze  tliem,  get  at  the  affirmative  or  positive  princi- 
ple of  each,  and  nionld,  in  the  light  of  a  higher  nnitj,  those 
principles  into  a  uniform  and  harmonious  wliole,  and  yon 
will  have  the  pure  truth  without  admixture  of  error.  This  is 
'^v"'^-"'  true,  so  far  as  it  concerns  truth  of  the  natural  order,  or 
truth  as  a  development  of  human  nature ;  but  it  will  not 
apply  to  supernatural  revelation,  and  even  to  the  natural 
order,  only  up  to  the  present  moment,  if  we  assume  the 
progressive  development  of  mankind,  and  the  progressive 
nature  of  truth  itself.  The  former  did  not  disturb  me,  for 
T  had  not  yet  attained  to  a  belief  in  supernatural  revelation 
properly  so  called,  and  I  made  allowance  for  the  latter. 

With  my  priiiciple  of  eclecticism  I  proceeded  to  examine 
and  ascertain  the  affirmative  portion  of  Catholicity,  and  tlie 
affirmative  portion  of  Protestantism.  I  began  ray  book  by 
asserting  the  theory,  already  develojjed,  of  the  origin  of 
religion  in  a  sentiment  natural  to  man,  and  the  progressive 
nature  of  the  forms  with  which  man  clothes  it.  Then  I  con- 
sidered Catholicism  as  the  first  form  which  the  religious 
sentiment  assumed  under  Christianity.  This  form  embodied 
the  noblest  sentiments  and  the  most  advanced  intelligence 
of  the  age  in  which  it  originated,  and  served  the  race  for  a 
thousand  years.  But  it  was  founded  on  an  exclusive  prin- 
ciple, and  could  not,  therefore,  answer  for  all  times  and  all 
stages  of  human  progress.  I  found,  taking  it  as  represented 
to  me  by  Heine  and  the  Saint-Simonians,  that  its  principle 
was  exclusive  spiritualism,  and  tlie  neglect  or  depression  of 
the  material  order.  It  fitted  men  to  die,  but  not  to  live  ;  for 
heaven,  but  not  for  earth, — promising  a  heaven  hereafter, 
but  creating  none  here.  Then  I  proceeded  to  Protestant- 
ism, and  found  it,  as  distinguished  from  Catholicism,  based 
on  exclusive  materialism,  and  tlie  depression  or  the  denial 
of  the  spiritual.  It  takes  care  of  this  life,  but  neglects  that 
whicli  is  to  come  ;  amasses  material  goods,  but  lays  up  no 
treasures  in  heaven  ;  reiiabilitates  the  flesh,  but  depresses 
the  spirit ;  elevates  humanity,  but  obscures  the  Divinity. 
It  is  in  principle  the  revival  of  Greek  and  Roman  heathen- 
ism, and  has  culminated  in  the  worship  of  a  prostitute  as  the 
goddess  of  reason,  and  the  conversion  of  the  church  into 
the  pantheon,  as  in  the  French  revolution  of  1789.  Each 
system  is  wrong  in  what  it  excludes,  and  each  is  right  in 
what  it  affirms.  What  is  wanted  is  the  union  of  tlie  two  in 
all  that  they  have  that  is  affirmative.  And  this  union  of 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  of  spiritualism  and  material- 
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ism,  or  spirit  and  matter,  was  what  I  meant  by  union  in  the 
mime  of  my  society,  and  I  asserted  union  as  the  condition 
of  progress.  As  separate  systems,  both  liad  exliausted  their 
energies,  and  accomplished  all  they  could  for  mankind,  and 
tlie  time  had  come  for  the  union  of  the  two,  the  spiritual 
and  the  material,  the  heavenly  and  the  earthly,  the  eternal 
and  the  temporal,  the  divine  and  the  human,  realizing  the 
idea  of  the  God-man,  asserted  by  tlie  Christian  dogma ;  and 
their  embodiment  in  an  outward  organization  of  mankind, 
which  sliould  secure  to  each  full  play  for  its  activity  in  liar- 
niony  with  the  other.  Thus  we  should  jJrovide  alike  for 
soul  and  body  at  one  and  the  same  time,  get  rid  of  that , 
dualism  which  has  hitherto  rent  asunder  both  the  individual 
and  society,  and  been  the  source  of  life's  tragedy,  and 
restore  love,  harmony,  peace,  in  the  bosom  of  each, — tiie 
realization  of  the  atonement,  or  the  reconciliation. 

Plow  this  union  was  to  be  affected  outwardly,  or  what 
would  be  the  precise  form  of  this  new  organization,  I  did 
not  clearly  perceive,  or  pretend  to  be  able  to  determine. 
The  idea  must  go  before  its  embodiment.  My  mission  was 
not  to  effect  the  organization,  but  to  develop  and  set  forth 
the  idea^  Once  get  men  fairly  imljhed  with  the  idea,  in 
love  with  it,  convinced  of  its  truth,  and  anxious  for  its 
extei-nal  realization,  and  the  great  man  will  appear,  who, 
having  realized  it  internally  for  himself,  will  realize  it 
externally  for  the  world, — a  new  Moses,  a  new  Christ. 

Wild,  visionary,  and  absurd  as  all  this  may  seem,  it  is 
nothing  but  a  statement  of  the  common  belief  of  my  non- 
Catholic  countrymen.  Protestantism  in  its  origin  pre- 
tended to  be  a  return  to  the  truth  and  simplicity  of  primi- 
tive Christianity,  and  a  few  Protestants,  who  are  simply 
men  of  routine,  may  pretend  the  same  even  yet;  but  these 
are  the  old  fogies  of  the  Protestant  world,  and  do  not  carry 
the  age  or  the  country  with  them.  Protestantism  is 
defended  to-day  as  an  advance  on  Catholicity  in  Christian 
truth  and  knowledge,  and  the  church  is  condemned  as  sta- 
tionary, as  inliexible,  inexpansive,  and  neither  advancing 
hersolf,uor  permitting  mankind  to  advance.  She  is  denounced 
as  behind  the  age,  as  not  up  with  the  times,  and  as  bent  on 
keeping  men  back  in  the  narrow  ideas,  the  ignorance  and 
superstition,  of  the  Dark  Ages.  She  is  condemned  as  being 
hostile  to  material  civilization,  as  neglecting  the  body,  as 
demanding  the  crucifixion  of  the  flesh,  as  insisting  on  pen- 
ance, mortification,  and  detachment  from  the  world.     Prot- 
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estantism,  on  the  other  hand,  is  landed  as  a  progressive 
religion,  a  religion  that  allows  full  scope  to  hnman  activity, 
that  aids  men  forward  in  material  progress,  encourages 
industry,  thrift,  commerce,  manufactures,  enterprise,  invents 
steamboats,  railroads,  lightning  telegraphs,  and  makes  all 
nature  contribute  to  the  earthly  well-being  of  man.  Are 
we  not  every  day  reminded  of  the  alleged  material  superi- 
ority of  Protestant  nations  to  Catholic  nations,  as  a  proof 
of  the  truth  of  Protestantism,  and  of  the  falsity  and  mis- 
chievousness  of  Catholicity  ?     There  is  no  denying  it. 

Again,  is  it  not  the  constant  effort  of  all  Protestants,  who 
retain  a  sense  of  religion,  to  unite  in  their  church  the 
hnman  and  the  divine,  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly,  the 
material  and  the  spiritual,  the  temporal  and  the  eternal, — to 
combine  their  love  of  the  world  with  the  love  of  God,  and 
to  find  out  an  easier  way  to  get  to  heaven  than  by  penance, 
mortification,  self-denial,  and  detachment  from  the  world  ? 
Everybody,  up  to  the  intelligence  of  the  age,  knows  that  it 
is  so,  and  concedes  it. 

With  regard  to  the  church,  the  great  mass  of  my  non- 
Catholic  countrymen  hold  that  it  was  divine  only  in  the 
sense  that  the  idea  around  which  it  is  formed,  and  which  it 
seeks  to  embody,  was  divinely  revealed.  They  nearly  all 
hold  with  Guizot,  that  "  Christianity  came  into  the  world 
a  naked  idea,"  a  doctrine,  and  operating  as  such  in  men's 
minds  and  hearts,  has  led  them  to  form  and  organize  the 
church.  Even  the  mass  of  Episcopalians,  approaching 
nearer  to  church  views  than  any  other  sect  at  present  among 
us,  take  the  church  from  the  doctrine,  not  the  doctrine  from 
the  church.  The  whole  tendency  of  the  age  is  to  regard 
religion  as  the  development  of  man,  of  his  higher  nature, 
and  the  church  as  the  outward  expression  of  the  inward 
thought.  This  is  the  doctrine  taught  by  the  leading  Prot- 
estant minds  of  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
United  States.  Even  those  who  the  most  distinctly  assert 
divine  revelation,  regard  it  as  quickening  thought  and  aid- 
ing its  development,  rather  than  as  teaching  any  distinct, 
formal,  objective  doctrines.  I  was,  then,  really  only  up  to 
the  level  of  Protestantism,  and  in  principle  did  not  differ 
essentially  from  my  Protestant  contemporaries.  I  drew, 
perhaps,  conclusions  where  they  drew  none  and  held  them- 
selves in  suspense. 

My  views  were  hardly  new  or  singular ;  but  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  received  was  instructive,  and  satisfied 
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me  that  my  Protestant  countrymen,  though  disclaiming  all 
authority  in  matters  of  belief,  and  professing  to  discard  all 
authoritative  tradition,  were  little  accustomed,  except  in 
worldly  affairs,  to  free,  independent,  distinct  thought.     For  f 
the  most  part,  their  belief,  1  found,  was  practically  a  preju-  j 
dice.    Tliey  had  never  thought  out  their  doctrines,  and  they ' 
took  them  merely  on  trust,  and  that,  too,  without   even 
troubling  themselves  to  inquire  whether  they  accorded  or 
not  with  what  they  held  to  be   the  principles  of   reason.! 
They  held   all   my  views,  though  mixed  up  with   much 
extraneous  and  contradictory  matter.    Yet  they  recoiled,  or 
affected    to  recoil,  with    horror  from    my  statements,  and 
bespattered  me  with  cant  phrases  and  epithets,  to  which,  I 
presume,  not  one  in  ten  attached  any  definite  meaning ;  and, 
of  those  who  did  attach  such  meaning,  not  one  in  a  hundred 
believed  it,  or  was  not  prepared  in  the  next  breath  to  con- 
tradict it. 

I  was  convinced  that  I  had  gone  too  fast  for  the  public, 
and  that  there  remained  a  greater  preliminary  work  to  be 
done  than  I  had  supposed.  To  effect  something  in  regard 
to  this  preliminary  work,  I  established,  in  January,  1838,  a 
Quarterly  lieview,  which  I  conducted  almost  single-handed 
for  five  years,  and  in  1840  published  Charles  Elwood  ;  w, 
Ths Infidel  Converted* a philosophico-religious work, strung 
together  on  a  slight  thread  of  fiction.  My  Quarterly 
Review  was  devoted  to  religion,  philosophy,  politics,  and 
general  literature.  It  had  no  creed,  no  distinct  doctrines  to 
support  on  any  subject  whatever,  and  was  intended  for  free 
and  independent  discussion  of  all  questions  which  I  might 
regard  as  worth  discussing,  not,  however,  with  a  view  of  set- 
tling them,  or  putting  an  end  to  any  dispute.  I  had  pur- 
poses to  accomplish,  but  not,  and  I  did  not  profess  to  have,  , 
a  body  of  truth  I  wished  to  bring  out  and  make  prevail. 
My  aim  was  not  dogmatism,  but  inquiry  ;  and  my  more 
immediate  purpose  was  to  excite  thought,  to  quicken  the 
mental  activity  of  my  countrymen,  and  force  them  to  think 
freely  and  independently  on  the  gravest  and  most  delicate 
subjects.  I  aimed  to  startle,  and  made  it  a  point  to  be  as 
paradoxical  and  as  extravagant  as  I  could,  without  doing 
violence  to  my  own  reason  and  conscience.  Whoever  reads 
the  five  volumes  of  that  Review,  nearly  all  written  by 
myself,  with  the  view  of  finding  clear,  distinct,  and  consist- 
ent doctrines  on  any  subject,  with  the  exception  of  certain 

Vol.  IV.,  p.  173. 
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political  questions,  will  be  disappointed  ;  but  whoever  reads 
it  to  tiiul  provocatives  to  thought,  stimulants  to  inqiiiry,  and 
valuable  hints  on  a  great  variety  of  important  topics,  will 
probably  be  satislied.  I  did  wliat  I  aimed  to  do,  effected 
my  jjurpose,  and,  though  its  circulation  was  limited,  its 
influence  was  such  as  to  satisfy  me.  The  Review  should  be 
judged  by  the  purpose  for  whicli  it  was  instituted,  not 
merely  by  the  speculations  it  contains.  Many  of  them,  no 
doubt,  are  crude,  rash,  and  thrown  out  with  a  certain  reck- 
lessness which  nothing,  if  1  had  aimed  to  dogmatize,  coxild 
justify,  but  as  designed  simply  to  set  otlier  minds  to  think- 
ing, may,  perhaps,  escape  any  great  severity  of  censura. 

None  of  my  countrymen  are  less  disposed  to  accept  entire 
the  speculations,  theories,  and  utterances  of  that  Qtmrterly 
Revieic,  than  I  am,  and  yet  I  believe  it  deserves  an  honor- 
able mention  in  the  history  of  Amei'ican  literature  ;  and  the 
opinions  it  enunciates,  on  a  great  variety  of  topics  are  sub- 
stantially such  as  I  still  hold  on  the  same  tojiics.  On  other 
Joints  I  should  have  been  right  if  my  facts  had  been  true, 
t  will  be  generally  found,  to  speak  after  the  maimer  uf 
logicians,  that  my  iiuijor  was  sound,  but  my  'minor  often 
needed  to  be  denied,  or  distinguished.  There  is  much  in 
these  volumes,  especially  the  later  ones,  to  indicate  that  my 
mind  did  not  remain  stationary,  that  1  was  beginning  to 
look  in  the  direction  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  that  I  had, 
after  all,  less  to  change  on  becoming  a  Catholic  than  was 
commonly  supposed  at  the  time.  The  public  read  me  more 
or  less,  but  hardly  knew  what  to  make  of  me.  They 
regarded  me  as  a  bold  and  vigorous  writer,  but  as  eccentric, 
extravagant,  paradoxical,  constantly  changing,  and  not  to  be 
counted  on  ;  not  perceiving  that  I  did  not  wish  to  be 
counted  on,  in  their  sense,  as  a  leader  wlioin  they  could  safely 
follow,  and  who  would  save  them  the  labor  of  thinking  for 
themselves.  My  aim  was  to  induce,  to  force  others  to  think 
for  themselves,  not  to  persuade  them  to  permit  me  to  do  their 
thinking  for  them.  This  aim  was  just  and  proper  in  one 
who  knew  he  had  no  autiiority  to  teach. 

(JHAPTER  XI. 8AINT-8IM0NI8M. 

If  I  drew  my  doctrine  of  union  in  part  from  the  eclecti- 
cism of  Cousin,  I  drew  my  views  of  the  church  and  of  the 
reorganization  of  the  race  from  the  Saint-Si monians, — a 
philosophico-religious,  or  a  politico-philosophical  sect  that 
sprung  up  in  France  Under  the  Restoration,  and  figured 
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largely  for  a  year  or  two  under  the  monarchy  of  July. 
Their  founder  was  Claude  Henri,  C'ount  de  Saint-Simon,  a 
descendant  of  the  Due  de  Saint-Simon,  well  known  as  tlie 
author  of  the  Memoirs.  He  was  born  in  1760,  entered  the 
array  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  the  year  after  came  to 
this  country,  where  he  served  with  distinction  in  our  revo- 
lutionary war,  under  Bouille.  After  the  peace  of  1783,  he 
devoted  two  years  to  the  study  of  our  people  and  institu- 
tions, and  then  returned  to  France.  Hardly  had  he  returned 
before  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  Frencli  revolu- 
tion, which  he  regarded  as  the  practical  application  of  the 
principles  or  tlieories  adopted  by  the  reformers  of  the  six- 
teentli  century,  and  popularized  by  the  philosophers  of  the 
eigliteentli.  He  looked  upon  that  revolution,  we  are  told,  as 
liaving  only  a  destructive  mission,  necessary,  important,  but 
inadequate  to  the  wants  of  humanity ;  and  instead  of  being 
carried  away  by  it,  as  were  most  of  the  young  men  of  his 
age  and  liis  principles,  he  set  himself  at  work  to  amass 
materials  for  the  erection  of  a  new  social  edifice  on  the  rains 
of  the  old,  which  should  stand  and  improve  in  solidity, 
strengtli,  grandeur,  and  beauty  forever. 

The  way  he  seems  to  have  taken  to  amass  these  mate- 
rials was  to  engage  with  a  partner  in  some  grand  specula- 
tions for  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  speculations  too, 
it  is  said,  not  of  the  most  honorable,  or  even  the  most  lionest, 
character.  His  plans  succeeded  for  a  time,  and  he  became 
very  rich,  as  did  many  others  in  those  troublous  times  ;  but 
he  finally  met  with  reverses,  and  lost  all  but  the  wrecks  of 
his  fortune.  He  then  for  a  number  of  years  plunged  into 
all  manner  of  vice,  and  indulged  to  excess  in  every  species 
of  dissipation,  wot,  we  are  told,  from  love  of  vice,  any  inor- 
dinate desire,  or  any  impure  affection ;  but  for  the  holy 
purjjose  of  preparing  himself  by  his  experience  for  the 
great  work  of  redeeming  man,  and  securing  for  iiim  a  para- 
dise on  earth.  Having  gained  all  that  experience  could 
give  him  in  the  department  of  vice,  he  then  proceeded  to 
consult  the  learned  professors  of  VEcoU  Polytechnique  for 
seven  or  ten  years,  to  make  himself  master  of  science,  litera- 
ture, and  the  fine  arts  in  all  their  departments,  and  to  place 
himself  at  the  level  of  the  last  attainments  of  the  race. 
Thus  (pialified  to  be  the  founder  of  a  new  social  organiza- 
tion, lie  wrote  several  books,  in  wliich  he  deposited  the 
germs  of  his  ideas,  or  rather  the  germs  of  the  future,  and 
most  of  which  have  hitherto  remained  unpublished. 
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But  now  that  he  was  so  well  qualified  for  this  work,  he 
found  himself  a  beggar,  and  had  as  yet  made  only  a  single 
disciple.  He  was  reduced  to  despair,  and  attempted  to  take 
his  own  life ;  but  failed,  the  ball  only  grazing  his  sacred 
forehead.  His  faithful  disciple  was  near  him,  saved  him, 
and  ai-oused  him  into  life  and  hope.  When  he  recovered, 
he  found  that  he  had  fallen  into  a  gross  error.  He  had  been 
a  materialist,  an  atheist,  and  had  discarded  all  religious  ideas 
as  long  since  outgrown  by  the  human  race.  He  had  pro- 
posed to  organize  the  human  race  with  materials  furnished 
^^  by  the  senses  alone,  and  by  the  aid  of  positive  science.  He 
owns  his  fault,  and  conceives  and  brings  forth  a  new 
Christianity,  consigned  to  a  small  pamphlet  entitled  Nmiveau 
Christianisme,  which  was  immediatel}'  published.  This 
done,  his  mission  was  ended,  and  he  died  Maj'  19, 1825,  and 
I  suppose  was  buried. 

Saint-Simon,  the  preacher  of  a  new  Christianity,  very 
soon  attracted  disciples,  chiefly  from  the  pupils  of  the  poly- 
technic school,  ardent  and  lively  young  men,  full  of  enthu- 
siasm, brought  up  without  faith  in  the  Gospel,  and  yet  unable 
to  live  without  religion  of  some  sort.  Among  the  active 
members  of  tlie  sect  were  at  one  time  Pierre  Leroux,  Jules 
and  Michel  Chevalier,  Lenuinier,  and  my  personal  friend,  Dr. 
Poycn,  who  initiated  me  and  so  many  otliers  in  New  Eng- 
land into  the  mysteries  of  animal  magnetism.  Dr.  Poyen 
was,  I  believe,  a  native  of  the  island  of  Guadeloupe,  a  man 
of  more  ability  than  he  usually  had  credit  for,  of  solid  learn- 
ing, genuine  science,  and  honest  intentions.  I  knew  him 
well,  and  esteemed  him  highly.  When  I  knew  him,  his 
attachment  to  the  new  religion  was  much  weakened  ;  and 
he  often  talked  to  me  of  the  old  church,  and  assured  me  that 
he  felt  at  times  that  he  must  i-eturn  to  her  bosom.  I  owe 
him  many  hints  which  turned  my  thoughts  towards  Catholic 
principles,  and  which,  with  God's  grace,  were  of  'much  ser- 
vice to  me.  These  and  many  others  were  in  the  sect,  whose 
chiefs,  after  the  death  of  its  founder,  were  Eazard,  a  liberal, 
and  a  practical  man,  who  killed  himself,  and  Enfantin,  who, 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  sect,  sought  employment  in  the 
service  of  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  occupies  now  some 
important  post  in  connection  with  the  French  railways. 

The  sect  began  in  1820,  by  addressing  the  working  classes, 
but  their  success  was  small.  In  1829  they  came  out  of  their 
narrow  circle,  assumed  a  bolder  tone,  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  general  public,  and  became  in  less  than  eighteen 
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months  a  Parisian  mode.  In  1831  they  purchased  the  Globe 
newspaper,  made  it  their  organ,  and  distributed  gratuitously 
five  thousand  copies  daily.  In  1882  they  had  established  a 
central  propagandism  in  Paris,  and  had  their  missionaries  in 
most  of  the  departments  of  France.  They  attacked  the 
hereditary  peerage,  and  it  fell ;  they  seemed  to  be  numerous 
and  strong,  and  I  believed  for  a  moment  in  their  complete 
success.  Tliey  called  their  doctrine  a  religion,  their  minis- 
ters priests,  and  their  organization  a  church ;  aud  as  such 
they  claimed  to  be  recognized  by  the  state,  and  to  receive 
from  it  a  subvention  as  other  religious  denominations.  But 
the  courts  decided  that  Saint-Simonisni  was  not  a  religion, 
and  its  ministers  were  not  religious  teachers.  This  decision 
struck  them  with  death.  Their  prestige  vanished.  They 
scattered,  dissolved  in  thin  air,  and  went  olf,  as  Carlyle 
would  say,  into  endless  vacuity,  as  do  sooner  or  later  all 
shams  and  unrealities. 

Saint-Simon  himself,  who,  as  presented  to  us  by  his  disci- 
ples, is  a  half  mythic  personage,  seems,  so  far  as  I  can 
judge  by  those  of  his  wi-itings  that  1  have  seen,  to  have  been 
a  man  of  large  ability  and  laudable  intentions  ;  but  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  any  new  or  original  thoughts  of  which 
he  was  the  indisputable  father.  His  whole  system,  if  system 
he  had,  is  summed  up  in  the  two  maxims :  "  Eden  is  before 
us,  not  beliind  us,"  or  the  golden  age  of  the  poets  is  in  the 
future,  not  in  tlie  past ;  and,  "  Society  ought  to  be  so  organ- 
ized as  to  tend  in  the  most  rapid  manner  possible  to  the  con- 
tinuous moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  amelioration  of  the 
poorer  and  more  numerous  classes."  He  simply  adopts  the 
doctrine  of  progress  set  forth  with  so  much  flash  elo(pience 
by  Condorcet,  and  the  philanthropic  doctrine  with  regard  to 
the  laboring  classes,  or  the  people,  defended  by  Barbeuf ,  and 
a  large  section  of  the  French  revolutionists.  His  religion 
was  not  so  much  as  the  theophilanthropy  attempted  to  be 
introduced  by  some  members  of  the  French  Directory.  It 
admitted  God  in  name,  and  in  name  did  not  deny  Jesus 
Christ,  but  it  rejected  all  mysteries,  and  reduced  religion  to 
mere  socialism.  It  conceded  that  Catholicity  had  been  the 
true  church  down  to  tlie  pontificate  of  Leo  ^.,  because  down 
to  that  time  its  ministers  had  taken  the  lead  in  directing  the 
intelligence  and  labors  of  mankind,  had  aided  the  progress 
of  civilization,  and  promoted  tlie  well-being  of  the  poorer 
and  more  numerous  classes.  But  since  Leo  X.,  who  made  of 
tlie  papacy  a  secular  principality,  it  had  neglected  its  mis- 
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sion,  liad  ceased  to  labor  for  the  poorer  and  more  imnierous 
cliisses,  liad  leagued  itself  witli  the  niliiig  orders,  and  lent 
all  its  influence  to  uphold  tyrants  and  tyranny.  A  new 
church  -was  needed, — a  church  which  should  realize  the  ideal 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  tend  directly  and  constantly  to  the 
moral,  physical,  and  social  amelioration  of  the  poorer  and 
more  numerous  classes ;  in  other  words,  the  greatest  happi- 
ness in  this  life  of  the  greatest  mimber :  the  principle  of 
Jeremy  Bentham  and  his  utilitarian  school. 

His  disciples  enlai-ged  upon  the  hints  of  the  master,  and 
attributed  to  him  ideas  which  he  never  entertained.  They 
endeavored  to  reduce  his  hints  to  a  complete  system  of  relig- 
ion, philosophy,  and  social  organization.  Their  chiefs,  1 
have  said,  were  Bazard  and  Enfantin.  Amand  Baiiard  was 
bom  in  Paris  in  1791,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  married 
the  daughter  of  Joubert  the  Conventionalist.  He  was  a  rigid 
republican,  and  the  principal  founder  of  the  French  Car- 
bonari. He  held  an  eminent  rank  in  the  French  secret  soci- 
eties, was  Venerable  of  the  lodge  of  the  Amis  de  la  Verite, 
and  after  the  foundation  of  the  Corbonari  was  President  of 
the  Haute  Vente,  and  of  the  Vente  Supreme,  and  most  of  the 
orders  circulated  in  the  association  were  from  him.  He  was 
the  life  and  soul  of  nearly  all  the  movements,  plots,  and 
conspiracies  in  behalf  of  repiiblicanism  under  the  Restora- 
tion. He  was  in  those  times,  though  less  before  the  public, 
very  much  wliat  Mazzini  is  in  ours.  In  October,  1825,  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  little  band  of  disciples  left  by 
Saint-Simon,  and  joined  himself  to  them,  and  was  the  ablest 
and  most  competent  man,  so  far  as  it  regards  external  organi- 
zation and  direction,  the  sect  ever  had.  He  was  a  politician, 
a  revolutionist,  and  stamped  his  own  character  on  the  school. 

Barthelemy  Prosjier  Enfantin,  the  son  of  a  banker,  bom 
at  Paris  1796,  was  a  man  of  a  different  stamp,  better  fitted 
for  thinking,  or  ratlier  dreaming,  than  acting.  Bazard  evi- 
dently adopted  Saint-Siinonism  as  an  instrament  to  be  used, 
or  as  an  engine  which  he  hoj^ed  to  use,  in  accomplishing  his 
own  political  and  social  pur])oses ;  Enfantin  appears  to  have 
really  believed  in  the  mission  of  his  master,  and  to  have  en- 
tered sincerely,  with  all  liis  soul,  into  his  new  religion.  He 
was  endowed  with  rare  j)hilo8ophical  genius,  was  of  a  con- 
tem])lative  tum  of  mind,  and  of  great  natural  religious 
fervor.  He  was  firm,  conscientious,  and  would  for  no  pros- 
pect oi  gain  or  tlie  success  of  his  sect,  make  the  slightest 
compromise  of  principle,  i)Y  sacrifice  a  single  iota  of  what 
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he  held  to  be  right.  Had  he  been  a  Catholic,  he  would  have 
suffered  niartrydoni,  or  been  a  saint  whom  the  faithful 
would  have  delighted  to  hold  in  honor  through  all  ages.  As 
it  was,  he  was  too  scrupulous  to  make  the  compromises  ueces- 
sary  for  success  in  a  sclieme  that  could  not  afford  to  be 
honest ;  and  the  larger  portion  of  his  associates  regarded  him 
as  a  bigot,  a  fanatic,  and  laid  the  blame  of  their  divisions 
and  failures  to  his  obstinacy ;  to  what  I  should  call  his  sincer- 
ity, tinnness,  and  consistency. 

These  two  men  elaborated  the  Saint-Simonian  doctrine 
and  the  Saint-Simonian  religion.  Bazard  took  the  lead  in 
what  related  to  the  external,  political,  and  economical  organi- 
zation, and  Enfantin,  in  what  regarded  doctrine  and  worehip. 
The  philosophy  or  theology  of  the  sect  or  school  was  derived 
[)rincipally  from  Hegel,  and  was  a  refined  pantheism.  Its 
Christology  was  the  unity,  not  union,  of  the  divine  and 
human ;  and  the  Incarnation  symbolized  the  unity  of  (lod 
and  man,  or  the  Divinity  manifesting  himself  in  humanity, 
and  making  humanity  substantially  divine  :  the  very  doctrine, 
in  reality,  which  I  myself  had  embraced,  even  before  I  had 
heard  of  the  Saint-Simonians,  if  not  before  they  had  pub- 
lished it.  The  religious  organization  was  founded  on  the  doc- 
trine of  the  progressive  nature  of  man,  and  the  maxim  that 
all  institutions  should  tend  in  the  most  speedy  and  direct 
manner  possible  to  the  constant  amelioration  of  the  moral, 
intellectual,  and  physical  condition  of  the  jjoorer  and  more 
numerous  classes.  Socially  men  were  to  be  divided  into 
three  classes,  artists,  savants,  and  industrials,  or  working 
men,  corresponding  to  the  psychological  division  of  the 
human  faculties.  The  soul  has  three  powers  or  faculties  :  to 
love,  to  know,  and  to  act.  Those  in  whom  the  love-faculty 
is  jjredominant,  belong  to  the  class  of  artists ;  those  in  whom 
the  knowledge-faculty  is  predominant,  belong  to  the  class  of 
savants,  the  scientilic  and  the  learned  ;  and,  in  tine,  those  in 
whom  the  act-faculty  predominates,  belong  to  the  industrial 
class.  This  classification  places  every  man  in  the  social 
category  for  which  he  is  fitted,  and  to  which  he  is  attracted 
by  his  nature.  These  several  classes  are  to  be  hierarchically 
organized,  under  chiefs  or  priests,  who  are  respectively  ])riests 
of  the  ai'tists,  of  the  scientilic,  and  of  the  industrials,  and 
are,  priests  and  all,  to  be  subjected  to  a  supreme  father,  ^crt^ 
supreme,  and  a  supreme  mother,  me/'e  sujrrhne. 

The  economical  organization  is  to  be  based  on  the  maxims, 
"  To  each  fnie  according  to  his  capacity,"  and,  "  To  each 
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capacity  according  to  its  work."  Private  property  is  to  be 
retained,  but  its  transmission  by  inheritance  or  testamentary 
disposition  must  be  abolished.  The  property  is  to  be  held 
by  a  tenure  resembhng  that  of  gavelkind.  It  belongs  to  the 
community,  and  the  priests,  chiefs,  or  brehons,  as  the  Celtic 
tribes  call  them,  are  to  distribute  it  for  life  to  individuals,  and 
"  to  each  individual  according  to  his  capacity."  It  waB  sup- 
posed that  in  this  way  the  advantages  of  both  common  and 
individual  ])roperty  might  be  secured.  Something  of  this 
prevailed  originally  in  most  nations,  and  a  reminiscence  of 
it  still  exists  in  the  village  system  among  the  Sklavonic  tribes 
of  Kussia  and  Poland  ;  and  nearly  all  jurists  maintain  that 
the  testamentary  right,  by  which  a  man  disposes  of  his  goods 
after  his  natural  death,  as  well  as  that  by  which  a  child 
inherits  from  the  parent,  is  a  municipal,  not  a  natural  right. 
The  most  striking  feature  in  the  Saint-Simonian  scheme 
was  the  rank  and  position  it  assigned  to  woman.  It  asserted 
the  absolute  equality  of  the  sexes,  and  maintained  that  either 
sex  is  incomplete  ^vithout  the  other.  Man  is  an  incomplete 
individual  without  woman.  Hence  a  religion,  a  doctrine,  a 
social  institution,  founded  by  one  sex  alone,  is  incomplete, 
and  can  never  be  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  race  or  a 
detinitive  order.  This  idea  was  also  entertained  by  Frances 
Wright,  and  apj)ears  to  be  entertained  by  all  our  women's 
rights  folk  of  either  sex.  The  old  civilization  was  mascu- 
line, not  male  and  female  as  God  made  man.  Hence  its 
condemnation.  The  Saint-Simonians,  therefore,  proposed 
to  place  by  the  side  of  their  sovereign  father,  at  the  siimmit 
of  their  hierarchy,  a  sovereign  mother.  The  man  to  be  sov- 
ereign father  they  found,  but  a  woman  to  be  sovereign 
motlier,  mere  supreme,  they  found  not.  This  caused  great 
embarrassment,  and  a  split  between  Bazard  and  Enfantin. 
Bazard  was  about  marrying  his  daughter,  and  he  proposed 
to  place  her  marriage  under  the  protection  of  the  existing 
French  laws.  Enfantin  opposed  his  doing  so,  and  called  it 
a  sinful  compliance  with  the  prejudices  of  the  world.  The 
Saint-Simonian  society,  he  maintained,  was  a  state,  a  king- 
dom within  itself,  an^  should  be  governed  by  its  own  laws 
and  its  own  chiefs  without  any  recognition  of  those  without. 
Bazard  persisted,  and  had  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  solem- 
nized in  a  legal  manner,  and  for  aught  I  know,  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  church.  A  great  scandal  followed.  Bazard 
charged  Enfantin  with  denying  Christian  marriage,  and  with 
holdmg  loose  notions  ow  the  subject.     Enfantin  replied  that 
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he  ueitlier  denied  nor  affinued  Cliristiau  marriage ;  that,  in 
enacting  tlie  existing  law  on  the  subject,  man  alone  had  been 
consulted,  and  he  could  not  recognize  it  as  law  till  woman 
had  given  her  consent  to  it.  As  yet  the  society  was  only 
provisionally  organized,  inasmuch  as  they  had  not  yet  found 
the  mere  supreme.  The  law  on  marriage  must  emanate  con- 
jointly from  the  supreme  father  and  the  supreme  mother, 
and  it  would  be  irregular  and  a  usurpation  for  the  supreme 
father  to  undertake  alone  to  legislate  on  the  subject.  Bazard 
would  not  submit,  and  went  out  and  shot  himself.  Most  of 
the  politicians  abandoned  the  association,  and  Pere  Enf  antin, 
almost  in  despair,  despatched  twelve  apostles  to  Constanti- 
nople to  find  in  the  Turkish  harems  the  supreme  mother. 
After  a  year  they  returaed  and  reported  that  they  were  un- 
able to  find  her  ;  and  the  society,  condenmed  by  the  French 
courts  as  immoral,  broke  up, — and  broke  up  because  no 
woman  could  be  found  to  be  its  mother :  and  so  they  ended, 
having  risen,  flourished,  and  decayed  in  less  than  a  single 
decade. 

The  points  in  the  Saint-Simonian  movement  that  arrested 
my  attention,  and  commanded  my  belief,  were  what  it  will 
seem  strange  to  my  readers  could  ever  have  been  doubted, 
its  asseition  of  a  religious  future  for  the  human  race,  and 
that  religion,  in  the  future  as  well  as  in  the  past,  must  have 
an  organization,  and  a  hierarchical  organization.  Its  classifi- 
cation of  men  according  to  the  predominant  psychological 
faculty  in  each,  into  artists,  swvants,  and  industrials,  struck 
me  as  very  well ;  and  the  maxims,  "  To  each  according  to  his 
capacity,"  and,  "  To  each  capacity  according  to  its  works,"  as 
evidently  just  and  desirable,  if  practicable.  The  doctrine  of 
the  divinity  in  humanity,  of  progress,  of  no  essential  antago- 
nism between  the  spiritual  and  the  material,  and  of  the  duty 
of  shaping  all  institutions  for  the  speediest  and  continuous 
moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  amelioration  of  the  poorer 
and  more  numerous  classes,  I  already  held.  I  was  rather 
pleased  than  otherwise  with  the  doctrine  with  regard  to 
property,  and  thought  it  a  decided  improvement  on  that  of 
a  community  of  goods.  The  doctrine  with  regard  to  the 
relation  of  the  sexes,  I  rather  acquiesced  in  than  approved. 
I  was  disposed  to  maintain,  as  the  Indian  said,  that  "  woman 
is  the  weaker  canoe,"  and  to  assert  my  marital  prerogatives ; 
but  the  equality  of  the  sexes  was  asserted  by  nearly  all  my 
friends,  and  I  remained  generally  silent  on  the  subject,  till 
some  of  the  admirers  of  Harriet  Martineau  and  of  Margaret 

Vol.  v.— T 
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Fuller  began  to  scorn  equality  and  to  claim  for  woman 
superiority.  Then  I  became  roiised,  and  ventured  to  assert 
my  masculine  dimity. 

It  is  remarkable  that  most  reformei-s  find  fault  with  the 
Christian  law  of  marriage,  and  propose  to  alter  the  relations 
which  God  has  established  botii  in  nature  and  the  Gospel 
between  the  sexes ;  and  this  is  generally  the  rock  on  which 
they  split.  Women  do  not  usually  admire  men  who  cast  off 
their  manhood,  or  are  unconscious  of  the  rights  and  prerog- 
atives of  the  stronger  sex ;  and  they  admire  just  as  little 
those  "  strong-minded  women,"  who  strive  to  excel  only  in 
the  masculine  virtues.  I  have  never  been  persuaded  that  it 
argues  well  for  a  people  when  its  women  are  men,  and  its 
men  women.  Yet,  I  tnist  I  have  always  honored  and  always 
shall  honor  woman.  I  raise  no  question  as  to  woman's  equal- 
ity or  inequality  with  man,  for  comparisons  cannot  be  made 
between  things  not  of  the  same  kind.  Woman's  sphere  and 
oflBce  in  life  are  as  high,  as  holy,  as  important  as  man's,  but 
different ;  and  the  glory  of  both  man  and  woman  is  for  each 
to  act  well  the  part  assigned  to  each  by  Almighty  God. 

The  Saint-Simonian  writings  made  me  familiar  with  the 
idea  of  a  hierarchy,  and  removed  from  my  mind  the  preju- 
dices against  the  papacy  generally  entertained  by  my  comi- 
trymen.  Their  proposed  organization  I  saw  might  be  good 
and  desirable,  if  their  priests,  their  supreme  father  and 
mother,  could  really  be  the  wisest,  the  best, — not  merely 
nominal,  but  the  real  chiefs  of  society.  Yet  what  security 
have  I  that  they  will  be  ?  Their  power  was  to  have  no  limit 
save  their  own  wisdom  and  love :  but  who  would  answer 
for  it  that  these  would  always  be  an  effectual  limit '{ 
How  were  these  priests  or  chiefs  to  be  designated  and 
installed  in  their  office?  By  popular  election?  But 
popular  election  often  passes  over  the  proper  man, 
and  takes  the  improper.  Then  as  to  the  assignment  to 
each  man  of  a  capital  proportioned  to  his  capacity  to  begin 
life  with,  what  certainty  is  there  that  the  rules  of  strict 
right  will  be  followed  ?  that  wrong  will  not  often  be  done 
both  voluntarily  and  involuntarily  i  Are  your  chiefs  to  be 
infallible  and  impeccable  ?  Still  the  movement  interested 
me,  and  many  of  its  principles  took  firm  hold  of  me,  and 
held  me  for  years  in  a  species  of  mental  thraldom,  inasmuch 
as  I  found  it  difiicult,  if  not  impossible,  eitlier  to  refute  them 
or  to  harmonize  tliein  with  other  principles  which  I  also 
held,  or,  rather,  which  held  me,  and  in  which  I  detected  no 
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unsoundness.  Yet  I  imbibed  no  errors  from  the  Saint-Simon- 
ians,  and  I  can  say  of  them  as  of  the  Unitarians,  they  did 
me  no  harm,  but  were,  in  my  fallen  state,  the  occasion  of 
much  good  to  me. 

OHAPTKE  Xn. HORRIBLE  DOCTRINES. 

The  Saiut-Simonians  asserted  a  new  Christianity.     I  held 
that  their  new  Christianity  was  not  new,  and  that  it  was  only    j 
a  just  interpretation  of  the  old  Christianity  as  it  lay  in  the    \ 
mind  of  its  Author.     This  was  my  chief  point  of  difference    1 
from  them.     They  asserted  a  religious  future  for  mankind,    | 
and  so  did  I.     They  asserted  the  necessity  of  a  new  religious 
institution  or  organization  of  society,  and  so  did  I.  They  main- 
tained that  the  object  or  end  of  this  new  institution  should 
be  the  amelioration,  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical,  of  the 
poorer  and  more  numerous  classes,  or  the  creation  of   a 
heaven  upon  earth  for  all  men,  and  so  did  I.    But,  as  to  the 
practical  means  of  realizing  this  end,  I  had  my  doubts  and 
misgivings. 

I  nad  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  amelioration  of  the 
laboring  classes  could  not  be  effected  by  themselves  alone, 
or  by  appealing  solely  to  them.  It  could  be  effected  only 
by  the  cooperation  of  all  classes  of  society,  or,  as  I  said, 
not  without  a  slight  touch  of  mysticism  in  my  thought,  the 
cooperation  of  the  race.  The  organization  of  the  race  in  a  ' 
manner  to  secure  this  end,  was  what  I  meant  by  the  new 
church. 

The  Christian  thought,  as  it  existed  in  the  mind  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  I  maintained,  was  coincident  with  democracy. 
His  kingdom  was  to  be  set  up  in  this  world ;  his  mission 
was  to  establish  the  reign  of  justice  and  love  on  the  earth. 
He  claimed  to  have  come  from  God,  because  his  mission  was 
to  the  poor  and  oppressed.  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord,"  he 
said,  "is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach 
glad  tidings  to  the  poor,  to  heal  them  that  are  bruised,  to 
bind  up  the  broken-hearted,  to  set  the  captives  free."  To 
the  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist,  sent  to  ask  him  whether 
he  was  the  Messias  promised,  or  whether  they  were  to  look 
for  another,  he  said :  "  Go  tell  your  master,  the  poor  have 
the  Gospel  preached  unto  them."  He  declared  the  poor 
blessed,  heirs  of  his  kingdom,  and  pronounced  a  woe  upon 
the  rich,  declaring  it  "  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the 
eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven."     He  rebuked  all  cant,  sham,  or  make- 
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believe  goodness,  and  declared  to  the  Scribes  and  the  Phari- 
sees, the  saints  of  his  day,  that  publicans  and  harlots  would 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  before  them.  He  dis- 
carded all  the  titles  and  distinctions  created  by  human  pride 
and  vanity,  recognized  no  earth-born  nobihties,  no  pomp  of 
rank  or  earthly  majesty,  but  looked  on  simple  naked  human- 
ity, and  accepted  and  honored  man  for  his  real  or  intrinsic 
worth.  He  loved  man  as  man,  and  died  for  his  redemption. 
The  great  law  of  his  religion  was  love  of  man. .  "  By  this 
shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  love  one 
another."  "A  new  commandment  give  I  unto  you,  that  ye 
love  one  another.'"  "  We  know,"  said  his  beloved  disciple, 
"  that  we  have  passed  from  death  unto  life,  because  we  love 
the  brethren."  Nor  was  this  love  to  be  confined  to  one's 
own  family,  friends,  or  nation.  We  were  to  love  our  ene- 
mies, and  bless  them  that  curse  us,  do  good  to  them  that 
hate  us.  "We  must  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselvesj  and  count 
every  man  our  neighbor  to  whom  we  can  be  of  service,  as 
was  the  Samaritan  to  the  Jew  who  fell  among  thieves. 
Jesus  proclaimed  the  worth  of  man  as  man,  taught  the  gi-eat 
law  of  love,  and  proposed  the  universal  brotherhood  of  the 
race, — liberty,  equality,  fraternity :  the  noble  device  of  the 
democratic  banner. 

Here  was  that  Cliristian  democracy,  as  I  called  it,  which 
constituted  the  substance  of  my  preaching  for  ten  or  eleven 
years.  I  was  not  alone  in  this.  It  was  substantially  the 
doctrine  of  Dr.  Channing,  and  that  section  of  the  Unitari- 
ans that  took  him  for  theii-  leader ;  and  it  was  held  more  or 
less  distinctly  by  the  whole  movement  party  of  the  time,  in 
both  Europe  and  America.  It  had  a  poM'erful  champion  in 
the  unhappy  Abbe  de  La  Mennais,  both  before  and  after  his 
excomnmmcation  by  Gregory  XVI.,  and  was  maintained  by 
all  the  leading  liberals  of  the  Eni-opeaii  continent.  Indeed, 
it  had  penetrated  very  widely  even  into  the  Catholic  camp, 
and  in  1 848  we  found  in  France  even  priests  ready  to  assert 
the  identity  of  democracy  and  Christianity ;  and  some,  I 
believe,  went  so  far  as  to  call  our  blessed  Lord  the  first 
democrat,  as  in  the  old  French  revolution  individuals  were 
found  to  call  him  the  great  Sans  Culotte,  and  to  speak  of 
him  as  ie  Citoyen  Christ.  Even  the  pious  and  philosophical 
Rosmini  seemed,  in  his  work  on  the  l*we  Wounds  of  the 
Church,  to  look  towards  it ;  and  many  of  the  Italian  clergy 
who  favored  the  republican  revolution  which  compelled  the 
flight  of  the  Holy  rather  from  Rome  to  (iaeta,  held  it.     It 
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can  be  detected,  in  some  of  its  phases,  in  Padre  Ventura's 
famous  Funeral  Oration  on  Daniel  O'Connell.  It  is,  as  tlie 
Cardinal  Arehbislioj)  of  Rheims  has  well  remarked,  "  the 
great  heresy  of  the  nineteenth  century."  It  is  not  singular, 
then,  that  I,  believing  in  progress,  and  therefore,  regarding 
the  latest  thought  as  the  truest  and  best,  sEould  have  adopted 
it.  '     '     - 

The  doctrine,  moreover,  is  not  without  its  side  of  truth, 
especially  as  I  defended  it.  Democracy,  in  the  sense  I 
defined  and  defended  it,  regarded  the  end  for  which  gov- 
ernment should  be  constituted  and  administered,  rather  thaii 
the  origin  and  form  of  the  government  itself.  I  never  my- 
self held  the  doctrine  of  the  native  ujiderived  sovereignty 
of  the  people.  When  I  believed  in  no  God,  I  believed  in  no 
government ;  for  I  could  never  understand  why  the  people 
collectively  should  not  be  under  law  as  well  as  the  peoj^le 
distributively.  I  always  said  with  St.  Paid,  Non  estpotestas 
nisi  a  Deo.     When  I  renounced  my  atheism,  I  derived  all 

fower  from  (xod,  the  source  of  all  law  and  of  all  justice, 
might,  and  probably  did,  even  as  I  do  now,  derive  it  from 
God  through  the  people,  as  the  medial  origin  of  government, 
and  thus  accept  Mr.  Bancroft's  defiiution,  that  "  Democracy 
is  eternal  justice  mling  through  the  people  ; "  but  the  popu- 
lar doctrine  which  puts  the  peojjle  in  the  place  of  God,  and 
asserts  not  only  people-king,  but  people-god,  I  never  held, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  few  errors  of  my  times  into  which  I 
have  never  fallen.  I  had  to  combat  the  people  too  often. 
I  had  to  make  too  frequent  war  on  popular  prejudice  and 
popular  errors,  to  believe  that  whatever  is  popular  is  true, 
right,  and  just.  I  had  found  majorities  too  often  in  the 
wrong,  to  believe  them  either  infalliljle  or  impeccable.  Did 
not  the  people,  the  majority,  condemn  Socrates  to  drink  hem- 
lock i  Did  not  the  people  cry  out  against  one  greater  than 
Socrates,  "  Cmcify  him,  crucify  him '' '{  And  did  not  the 
majoritv  actually  crucify  him  between  two  thieves  'i 

But  democracy  as  designating  the  end  of  government,  I 
(lid  hold  ;  that  is,  I  held  that  government  should  be  consti- 
tuted and  administered  for  the  common  good  of  the  gov- 
erned as  men,  irrespective  of  the  accidents  of  rank,  birth, 
position,  or  condition.  This  I  held,  and  hold  still.  This  is 
the  simple  dictate  of  reason  or  the  law  of  nature,  and  is  the 
common  doctrine  of  all  the  doctors  of  the  church  in  all 
ages  and  nations.  All  governments  not  constituted  and 
admimstered  for  the  common  good  of  the  governed,  are  ille- 
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gitimate,  whatever  their  form  or  historical  origin,  and  are 
unable  to  bind  the  consciences  of  their  subjects.  Hence, 
the  church  has  always  inclined  to  the  side  of  the  poorer  and 
more  numerous  classes,  and  has  always  treated  with  disfavor, 
and  in  her  own  sphere  has  never  recognized,  the  privileges 
and  privileged  orders  introduced  and  sustained  by  the  feudal 
system.  She  treats  men  as  men,  and  admits,  in  her  deaUng 
with  them,  no  noble  or  ignoble  classes.  She  has  one  law  of 
justice,  one  and  the  same  office  and  disciphne  for  the  prince 
and  the  peasant,  the  noble  and  the  plebeian,  the  lord  and  the 
vassal,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  master  and  the  slave.  Iij 
this  sense,  the  church,  Christianity,  is  democratic,  and  the 
law  of  nature,  also,  is  democratic ;  and  it  was  in  this  sense 
that  I  defined  democracy  to  be  "  the  supremacy  of  man  over 
his  accidents  : "  that  is,  it  imposes  on  government  the  obli- 
gation to  consult  the  good  of  man  as  man,  irrespective  of 
the  accidents  of  birth,  wealth,  rank,  position,  or  condition. 

In  this  sense  only  did  I  ever  profess  to  be  a  democrat,  and 
in  this  sense  I  am  a  democrat  now,  though  I  disHke  the 
term,  and  disclaimed  it  as  long  ago  as  1841.  The  proper 
term  is  republican,  which  designates  any  government, 
whatever  its  form,  that  is  constituted  and  administered  in 
sole  reference  to  the  pubKc  good,  or  the  good  of  the  gov- 
erned in  distinction  from  the  private  good  of  the  governors. 
Whetlier  the  democratic  form,  such  as  is  demanded  by  mod- 
,  em  hberals  and  revolutionists,  be  or  be  not  the  form  best 
adapted  to  secure  the  public  good,  is  an  open  question, 
which  admits  of  much  being  said  on  both  sides.  Probably, 
there  are  no  two  countries  in  Christendom  so  little  favorable 
to  the  poorer  and  more  numerous  classes,  or  in  which  wealth 
has  so  much  influence,  and  it  is  so  great  a  misfortune  to  be 
poor,  as  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  They  do  not,  as 
the  ancient  heathen  nations  did,  actually  kill  their  poor  or 
sell  them  into  slavery,  but  they  despise,  abhor  them,  shut 
them  up  in  work-houses,  and  treat  them  as  criminals.  Dem- 
ocratic, or  democratically  inclined  governments  are  for  the 
most  part  cruel  and  hard-hearted.  Like  corporations  they 
have  no  souls,  and  are  incapable  of  tenderness.  They  have 
their  advantages,  but  also  their  disadvantages,  and  probably 
are  less  favorable  to  public  prosperity  tnan  is  commonly 
imagined. 

I  found  my  countrymen  attached  to  democracy  in  the 
sense  that  the  people  are  the  original  source  of  all  power, 
sovereign,  as  The  Democrat/ia  Jieview  expressed  it,  "in 
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their  own  native  might  and  right."  In  this  sense,  democ- 
racy has  its  expression  in  universal  snffrage  and  eUgibility. 
But  in  this  sense,  I  said,  it  is  a  bitter  mockery,  if  the  people 
are  not  practically  equal  as  individuals.  Political  equality 
may  be  a  blessed  thing ;  but,  to  be  real,  any  thing  more  than 
a  delusion,  it  must  rest  for  its  basis  on  social  equality :  equal- 
ity in  wealth,  position,  education,  ability,  influence.  Man 
against  man  and  money  is  not  an  equal  match.  Man  igno- 
rant, rude,  uncultivated,  cannot  enter  into  the  political  con- 
test on  equal  tenns  with  the  educated,  the  cultivated  man, 
with  all  the  advantages  society  can  give  him.  How  pretend 
that  you  and  I  are  equal,  when  you  can  influence  a  thousand 
votes,  while  I  can  hardly  control  my  own,  iinless  I  have  the 
spirit  of  a  martyr?  The  immense  majority  of  American 
voters  vote  with  no  real  will  or  independence  of  their  own. 
A  few  individuals  contrive  to  manage  the  people,  and  some 
two  or  three  hundred  more  determine  even  our  national 
elections,  and  the  politics  of  the  country. 

If,  then,  you  wiU  have  democracy,  if  you  insist  on  the 
democratic  form,  have  the  courage  to  go  further,  and  the 
good-sense  to  adopt  the  measures  necessary  to  prevent  your 
univei"8al  suffrage  and  eligibiHty  from  being  a  mere  sham. 
You  must  do  more  than  you  have  done  ;  you  must  establish 
and  maintain  the  substantial  equality  of  conditions,  so  that 
not  merely  the  rights,  but  the  mights,  of  men  shall  be 
equal.  With  this  thought,  I  wrote  and  published  in  mjlieview 
for  July,  1840,  an  essay  on  the  Laboring  Classes,  which  had  a 
louder  echo  than  I  had  counted  on.  It  was  published  during 
the  heat  of  the  presidential  electioneering  campaign,  and  I 
was  regarded  at  that  time  as  a  promment  member  of 
the  Democratic  party.  The  Whig,  or  opposing  party,  seized 
it,  reprinted  it,  and  circulated  it  by  thousands,  if  not  by 
hundreds  of  thousands,  for  the  puroose  of  damaging  the 
party  with  which  I  was  connected.  I  was  denounced  in  the 
press,  from  the  pulpit  and  the  rostrum.  My  friends  shook 
their  heads,  and  were  very  sorry  that  I  had  been  so  impru- 
dent ;  and  not  a  voice  was  raised  in  my  defence,  or  in  miti- 
gation of  the  censure  with  which  I  was  visited.  Tlie  Dem- . 
ocratic  journals  threw  me  overboard,  and  defended  them- 
selves as  well  as  they  could,  by  disowning  me,  and  declaring 
it  unfair  and  unjust  to  hold  the  party  responsible  for  my 
eccentricities  and  extravagances. 

The  doctrines  of  my  essay  were  received  by  my  country- 
men with  one  universal  scream  of  horror,  partly  affected,  no 
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doubt,  for    party    pmiwses,  but  partly  real  and    sincere. 
There   was   no   question    that    I    had    gone    beyond    the 

Eoint  the  public  could  be  induced  to  go  with  me.  Yet  I 
ad  only  drawn  from  the  democratic  and  Protestant  princi- 
ples, which  I  had  never  heard  questioned  from  my  youth  up, 
their  legitimate  consequences ;  I  had  only  drawn  from  the 
premises  supplied  by  the  dominant  public  opinion,  their 
strictly  logical  conclusions.  I  felt  the  blame,  if  blame  there 
was  in  the  case,  was  not  mine.  If  my  Protestant  and  demo- 
cratic coimtrymen  said,  "  Two  and  two,"  wherefore  could  it 
be  wrong  for  me  to  add,  "  make  four  "  ?  With  Protestant- 
ism I  denied  the  church  and  the  priesthood  ;  and  with  the 
democracy  I  denied  the  distinction  of  classes,  of  castes,  of 
noble  and  ignoble,  and  asserted  the  political  equality  of  all 
men.  I  added  only  a  change  in  the  transmission  and  distri- 
bution of  property  to  the  new  generation,  necessary  to 
render  political  equality  a  practical  fact,  a  reality,  not  an 
illusion.     What  sin  against  either  had  I  committed  'i 

The  essay  was  an  honest,  undisgiiised,  fearless,  and  not 
ineloquent  expression  of  thoughts  which  had  been  fennent- 
ing  in  my  mind,  and  pressing  for  years  for  utterance.  In  it 
I  poured  out  my  soul,  such  as  it  was,  and  kept  nothing  back. 
I  made  my  confession  to  the  world,  a  clean  breast  of  it ;  and 
I  think  my  convalescence  dates  from  that  moment.  But  I 
can  hardly  I'ead  the  essay  over  without  being  myself  shocked, 
and  wondering  at  my  temerity  in  publisliing  it.  Yet  never 
\  did  I  speak  more  truly  my  honest  thought,  or  more  consist- 
ently with  myself.  Place  me  where  I  stood  then ;  place  me 
outside  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  make  me  regard  that 
church  as  exclusive,  as  a  spiritual  tyranny,  as  all  my  Protest- 
ant countrymen  maintain  she  is,  and  give  me  faith  only  in 
progress  by  the  natural  forces  of  man,  and  I  would  to-day 
repeat  and  indorse  every  paragraph  and  every  word  I  then 
wrote. 

"  Mankind,"  I  wrote,  "  came  out  of  the  savage  state  by 
means  of  the  priests.  Priests  are  the  first  civihzers  of  the 
race.  For  the  wild  freedom  of  the  savage  they  substitute 
the  iron  despotism  of  the  theocrat.  This  is  the  first  step  in 
civilization,  in  man's  career  of  progress.  It  is  not  strange, 
then,  that  some  should  prefer  the  savage  to  the  civilized  state. 
Who  would  not  rather  roam  the  forest,  with  a  free  step  and 
imshackled  limb,  though  exposed  to  hunger,  cold,  and 
nakedness,  than  crouch  an  abject  slave  beneath  the  whip  of 
the  master  ?     As  yet  civilization  haa  done  little  more  than 
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break  and  subdue  man's  natural  love  of  freedom, — than  tame 
his  wild  and  eagle  spirit.  In  what  a  world  does  man  even 
now  find  himself,  when  he  first  awakes  and  feels  some  of  the 
workings  of  his  manly  nature  ?  He  is  in  a  cold,  damp, 
dark  dungeon,  and  loaded  aU  over  with  chains,  with  the  iron 
eating  into  his  soul.  He  cannot  make  one  single  free  move- 
ment. The  priest  holds  his  conscience,  fashion  controls  his 
tastes,  and  society  with  her  forces  invades  the  very  sanctu- 
ary of  his  heart,  and  takes  command  of  his  love,  that  which 
is  purest  and  best  in  his  nature,  which  alone  gives  reality  to 
his  existence,  and  from  which  proceeds  the  only  ray  that 
pierces  the  gloom  of  his  prison-house.  Even  that  he  cannot 
enjoy  in  peace  and  quietness,  hardly  at  all.  He  is  wounded 
on  every  side,  in  every  part  of  his  being,  in  every  relation 
in  life,  in  every  idea  of  his  mind,  in  every  sentiment  of  his 
heart.  Oh,  it  is  a  sad  world,  a  sad  world  to  the  young  heart 
just  awakening  to  its  diviner  instincts  !  A  sad  world  to  him 
who  is  not  gifted  with  the  only  blessing  which  seems  com- 
patible with  life  as  it  is, — absolute  insensibility.  But  no 
matter.  A  wise  man  never  murmurs.  He  never  kicks 
against  the  pricks.  What  is  is,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it ; 
what  can  be  inay  be,  and  we  will  do  what  we  can  to  make 
life  what  it  ought  to  be.  Though  man's  first  step  in  civili- 
zation is  slavery,  his  last  step  shall  be  freedom.  The  free 
soul  can  never  be  wholly  subdued ;  the  ethereal  fire  in  man's 
nature  may  be  smothered,  but  it  cannot  be  extinguished. 
Down,  down,  deep  in  the  centre  of  the  heart,  it  burns  inex- 
tinguishable and  forever,  glowing  intenser  with  the  accumu- 
lating heat  of  centuries ;  and  one  day  the  whole  mass  of 
humanity  shall  become  ignited,  be  full  of  fire  within  and  all 
over  as  a  live  coal ;  and  then — slavery,  and  whatever  is  for- 
eign to  the  soul  itself,  shall  be  consumed. 

"  But,  having  traced  the  inequality  we  complain  of,  to  its 
source,  we  ask  again.  What  is  the  remedy  ?  The  remedy  is 
to  be  sought  first  in  the  destruction  of  the  priest.  We  are 
not  mere  destructives.  We  delight  not  in  pulling  down ; 
but  the  bad  must  be  removed  before  the  good  can  be  intro- 
duced. Conviction  and  repentance  precede  regeneration. 
Moreover,  we  are  Christians,  and  it  is  only  by  following  out 
the  Christian  law  and  the  example  of  the  early  Christians, 
that  we  can  hope  to  effect  any  thing.  Christianity  is  the 
sublimest  protest  against  the  priesthood  ever  uttered,  and  a 
protest  uttered  by  both  God  and  man,  for  he  who  uttered  it 
was  God-man.    In  the  person  of  Jesus,  both  God  and  man 
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Srotest  against  the  priesthood.  What  was  the  mission  of 
esus  but  a  solemn  sumnions  of  every  priesthood  on  earth 
to  judgment,  and  of  the  human  race  to  freedom  ?  He  dis- 
comfited tlie  learned  doctors,  and  with  whips  made  of  small 
cords  drove  the  priests,  degenerated  into  money-changers, 
from  the  temple  of  God.  He  instituted  himself  no  priest- 
hood, no  form  of  religious  worship.  He  recognized  no 
priest  but  a  holy  life,  and  commanded  the  construction  of  no 
temple  but  that  of  the  pure  heart.  He  preached  no  formal 
religion,  enjoined  no  creed,  set  apart  no  day  for  religious 
worship.  He  preached  fraternal  love,  peace  on  earth,  and 
good-will  to  men.  He  came  to  the  soul  enslaved,  '  cabined, 
cribbed,  confined,'  to  the  poor  child  of  mortality,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  imable  to  move,  and  said  in  the  tones  of  a 
God,  '  Be  free,  be  enlarged,  be  there  room  for  thee  to  grow, 
and  expand,  and  overflow  with  love.' 

"  In  the  name  of  Jesus,  we  admit,  there  has  been  a  priest- 
hood instituted,  and,  considering  how  the  world  went,  a 
priesthood  could  not  but  be  instituted  ;  but  the  religion  of 
Jesus  repudiates  it.  It  recognizes  no  mediator  between  God 
and  men  but  him  who  died  on  the  cross  to  redeem  man  ;  no 
propitiation  for  sin  but  a  pure  love  which  rises  in  a  living 
flame  to  all  that  is  beautiful  and  good,  and  spreads  out  in 
light  and  warmth  for  all  the  chilled  and  benighted  sons  of 
mortality.  In  calling  every  man  to  be  a  priest,  it  virtually 
condemns  every  possible  priesthood ;  and  in  recognizing  the 
religion  of  tlie  Kew  Covenant,  the  religion  written  on  the 
heart,  of  a  law  put  within  the  soul,  it  abolishes  all  formal 
worship. 

"  The  priest  is  universally  a  tyrant,  universally  the  en- 
slaver of  his  brethren,  and  therefore  it  is  that  Christianity 
condemns  him.  It  could  not  prevent  tlie  reestablishment  of 
a  hierarchy,  but  it  prepared  its  ultimate  destruction,  by 
denying  the  inequality  of  blood,  by  representing  all  men  as 
equal  before  God,  and  by  insisting  on  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy.  The  best  feature  of  the  church  was  its  denial  to 
the  clergy  of  the  right  to  marry.  By  this  it  prevented  the 
new  hierarchy  from  becoming  hereditary,  as  were  the  old 
sacerdotal  corporations  of  India  and  Judea. 

"  We  object  not  to  religious  instruction.  We  object  not 
to  the  gatliering  together  of  the  people  on  one  day  in 
seven  to  sing  and  pray,  and  listen  to  a  discourse  from  a 
religious  teacher ;  but  we  object  to  every  thing  like  an  out- 
ward visible  church,  to  every  thing  that  in  the  remotest 
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degree  partakes  of  the  priest.  A  priest  is  one  who  stands 
as  a  sort  of  mediator  between  God  and  men ;  but  we  have 
one  Mediator,  Jesus  Christ,  who  gave  himself  a  ransom  for 
all,  and  that  is  enough.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  Prot- 
estants have  no  priests  ;  but,  for  ourselves,  we  know  no  fun- 
damental difference  between  a  Catholic  priest  and  a  Prot- 
estant clergyman,  as  we  know  no  difference  of  any  mag- 
nitude, in  relation  to  the  principles  on  which  they  are  based, 
between  a  Protestant  church,  and  the  Cathohc  Church.  Both 
are  based  on  the  principle  of  authority,  both  deny  in  fact, 
however  it  may  be  in  name,  the  authority  of  reason,  and 
war  against  freedom  of  mind ;  both  substitute  dead  works 
for  true  righteousness,  a  vain'  show  for  the  reality  of  piety, 
and  are  sustained  as  the  means  of  reconciling  us  to  God, 
without  requiring  us  to  be  godlike.  Both  therefore  ought  to 
go  by  the  board. 

I  spoke  here  of  Protestantism  as  I  knew  it,  but  of  Cath- 
olicity as  it  was  represented  to  me  by  Protestants.  The 
Cathohc  Church  had  been  misrepresented  to  me,  and,  when 
I  came  to  examine  her,  I  found  that  she  did  require  us  to 
be  godlike,  as  the  condition  of  our  actual  reconciliation  with 
God ;  that  she  did  require  of  us  tnae  righteousness,  intrinsic 
justice  and  sanctity,  and  that  this  was  precisely  the  most 
formidable  objection  which  the  reformers  urged  against  her. 
My  statement  as  against  Protestantism  was  tnie  and  just,  in 
so  far  as  Protestantism  pretends  to  be  a  church ;  but  as 
against  the  Catholic  Church  was,  of  course,  untrue. 

The  first  step  was  to  demolish  the  outward  visible  church, 
and  make  away  with  the  priesthood, — annihilate  the  priest. 
The  next  step  was  to  "  resuscitate  the  Christianity  of  Christ. 
The  Christianity  of  the  church  has  done  its  work.  We 
have  had  enough  of  that  Ciiristianity.  It  is  powerless  for 
good,  but  by  no  means  powerless  for  evil.  It  now  unmans 
us  and  hinders  the  growth  of  God's  kingdom.  The  moral 
energy  which  is  awakened  it  misdirects,  and  makes  its 
deluded  disciples  believe  that  they  have  done  their  duty  to 
God  when  they  have  joined  the  church,  offered  a  prayer, 
sung  a  psalm,  and  contributed  of  their  means  to  send  out  a 
missionary  to  preach  unintelligible  dogmas  to  the  poor 
heathen,  who,  God  knows,  have  unintelHgible  dogmas 
enough  already,  and  more  than  enough.  All  this  must  be 
abandoned,  and  Christianity,  as  it  came  from  Christ,  be  taken 
up  and  preached,  and  preached  in  simplicity  and  in  power. 

"  According  to  the  Christianity  of  Christ  no   man  can 
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enter  the  kingdom  of  God,  who  does  not  labor  with  all  zeal 
and  diligence  to  establish  the  kingdom  of  Clod  on  earth ; 
who  does  not  labor  to  bring  down  the  high,  and  bring  u]i 
the  low ;  to  break  the  fetters  of  the  bonnd  and  set  the 
captive  free ;  to  destroy  all  oppression,  and  to  establish  the 
reign  of  justice,  which  is  the  reign  of  equality,  between  man 
and  man ;  to  introduce  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth, 
wherein  dwelleth  righteousness,  wherein  all  shall  be  as 
brothers,  loving  one  another,  and  no  one  possessing  what 
another  lacketh.  No  man  can  be  a  Christian  who  does  not 
labor  to  reform  society,  to  mould  it  according  to  the  will  of 
God  and  the  nature  of  man ;  so  that  free  scope  shall  be 
given  to  eveiy  man  to  unfold  himself  in  all  beauty  and 
power,  and  to  grow  up  into  the  stature  of  a  perfect  man  in 
Christ  Jesus.  No  man  can  be  a  Christian  who  does  not 
refrain  from  all  practices  by  which  the  rich  grow  richer 
and  the  poor  poorer,  and  who  does  not  do  all  in  his 
power  to  elevate  the  laboring  classes,  so  that  one  man  shall 
not  l)e  doomed  to  toil  while  another  enjoys  the  fruits ;  so 
that  each  man  shall  be  free  and  independent,  sitting  under 
his  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  with  none  to  molest  or  to  make 
afraid.  We  grant  the  power  of  Christianity  in  working  out 
the  reform  we  demand ;  we  agree  that  one  of  the  most  effect- 
ual means  of  elevating  the  working-men  is  to  christianize  the 
community.  But  you  must  christzanise  it.  It  is  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  that  you  must  ])reach,  not  the  gospel  of  the 
priests." 

After  this  the  resort  must  be  to  the  government  as  the 
agent  of  society,  or  the  instrument  of  carrying  out  its  ideas. 
Through  the  govennnent  we  must  break  up  the  banks  and 
great  business  corporations,  destroy  the  modem  credit  system, 
and  introduce  those  changes  in  regard  to  the  descent  and 
distribution  of  property  proposed  by  the  Saint-Simonians. 
These  were  the  principal  offensive  jDoints  in  my  essay, 
though  some  attacks  in  it  on  the  factory  system,  and  on  the 
middling  classes  of  society,  represented  as  far  more  hostile 
to  the  working-men  than  the  aristocracy,  were  not  very 
acceptable.  I  am  not  surprised  that  my  doctrines  were 
denounced  as  horrible,  but  I  am  surprised  to  find  such  men 
as  Theodore  Parker,  Wendel  Phillips,  and  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  continuing  to  preach  the  most  horrible  of  them, 
and  almost  with  piibhc  approbation. 
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It  required  no  great  effort  to  defend  these  doctrines  on 
Protestant  and  democratic  principles.  No  one  but  a  Catholic 
can  consistently  assert  the  church  in  the  sense  in  which 
I  opposed  it,  and  the  denial  of  the  priesthood  is  an  essen- 
tial element  of  Protestantism.  It  is  only  tiguratively  that 
Protestantism  has  an  altar  or  a  sacrifice,  and  without  both 
there  is  no  priest.  Protestants  have  ministers  and  preachers, 
but  no  priests,  and  they  seldom  or  never  call  their  preachers 
or  pastors  by  that  name. 

But  this  abolition  of  the  church  and  the  priesthood  was 
necessary  to  my  view  of  the  new  religious  organization  of 
mankind.  The  error  of  the  past  had  been  in  the  double 
organization  of  society,  the  one  temporal,  the  other 
spn-itual.  "  The  mission  of  Jesus,"  I  wrote  in  explanation 
and  defence  of  my  essay,  "  was  twofold.  One  purpose  of 
his  mission  was  to  make  an  atonement  for  sin,  and  prepare 
the  soul  for  heaven  in  the  world  to  come.  The  other  pur- 
pose was  to  found  a  holy  kingdom  on  the  earth,  under  the 
dominion  of  which  all  men  should  tinally  be  brought.  This 
holy  kingdom,  which  Christ  came  to  found  on  the  earth,  has 
been  mistaken  for  the  outward  visible  church ;  and  the 
church  has  therefore  been  held  to  be  a  spiritual  body,  a  body 
corporate,  independent  in  itself,  and  distinct  from  the  body 
politic,  or  civil  society.  This  has  given  rise  to  a  double 
orgamzation  of  mankind :  one  for  material  interests,  called 
the  state,  and  under  the  control  of  the  civil  government 
proper ;  the  other  for  spiritual  purposes,  called  the  church, 
and  governed  by  laws  and  officers  of  its  own,  distinct  from 
those  of  the  state. 

"  Now  to  this  we  strenuously  object.  We  would  establish 
the  kingdom  of  God  on  the  earth,  but  we  would  not- have  a 
double  organization  of  mankind.  We  would  have  but  a 
single  organization  ;  and  this  we  would  call,  not  the  church, 
but  the  state.  This  organization  should  be  based  on  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel,  and  realize  them  as  perfectly  as 
finite  men  can  realize  them.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  an 
inward,  spiritual  kingdom.  In  plain  language,  it  is  the 
dominion  of  trath,  justice,  and  love.  Now  we  would  build 
up  this  kingdom,  not  by  founding  an  outward  visible  church, 
but  by  cultivating  the  principles  of  truth,  justice,  and  love 
in  the  soul,  and  by  bringing  society  and  all  its  acts  into 
harmony  with  them.  Our  views,  if  carried  out,  would 
reahze,  not  the  wnion,  but  the  unity  of  church  audfstate. 
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They  would  indeed  destroy  the  church  as  a  separate  body, 
as  a  distinct  organization  ;  but  they  would  do  it  by  trans- 
ferring to  the  state  the  moral  ideas  on  which  the  church  was 
professedly  founded,  and  which  it  has  failed  to  realize. 
They  would  realize  that  idea  of  a  'Christian  Common- 
wealth,' after  which  our  Puritan  fathers  so  eamestlyjand  so 
perseveringly  struggled." 

The  new  church,  or  religious  institution,  I  had  asserted  in 
my  New  Views  to  be  necessary,  it  will  be  recollected,  was 
to  be  based  on  the  union,  or  rather  unity,  of  the  spiritual 
and  the  material ;  and  therefore,  to  be  consistent,  I  must 
reject  the  double  organization  which  had  obtained  under 
Catholicity,  and  was  attempted  to  be  continued  under  Protes- 
tantism. The  error  of  the  old  church  was,  that  it  was  organ- 
ized in  the  interest  of  the  spiritual  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
material ;  the  error  of  the  state  had  hitherto  been  that  it 
was  organized  in  the  interests  of  the  material  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  spiritual.  The  new  order  must  unite  the  two,  the 
spiritual  and  the  material,  in  a  single  organization,  as  the 
soul  and  body  are  united  and  form  one  living  man. 

In  1836  I  was  disposed  to  call  the  new  organization  the 
church  instead  of  the  state ;  in  1840,  I  was  disposed  to  call  it 
the  state  rather  than  the  church ;  but  my  principles,  doctrines, 
and  opinions  were  the  same  at  both  epochs.  It  made  no  dif- 
ference as  to  the  character  of  the  organization  itself,  by 
whichever  name  it  was  called ;  it  remained  precisely  the 
same  ;  but  by  calling  it  state  instead  of  church,  I  could  obtain 
for  it  more  support.  Many  would  labor  to  organize  the  state 
on  what  I  regarded  as  Christian  principles,  and  to  realize 
in  its  constitution  and  administration  the  purposes  of  the 
Gospel  as  I  understood  it,  that  would  have  stood  aloof  or  even 
opposed  me,  if  I  had  called  upon  them  to  aid  me  in  found- 
ing a  new  church.  Moreover,  I  saw  or  thought  I  saw  in  the 
American  political  constitution  the  germ  of  the  very  organi- 
zation I  was  in  pursuit  of.  This  was  the  view  taken  by  my  most 
distinguished  and  influential  friends.  It  was  thought  that,  by 
uniting  with  the  Democratic  party,  at  once  the  conservative 
and  the  movement  party  of  the  country,  and  indoctrinating 
it  with  our  philosophical,  theological,  and  humanitarian  views, 
we  could  make  it  the  instrument  of  realizing  our  ideas  of 
men  and  society.  I  adopted  this  the  more  readily,  because 
my  philosophical  studies,  which  I  had  begun  to  prosecute  in 
earnest,  had  led  me  to  the  ratlier  important  conclusion  that 
man  cannot  found  institutions  absolutely  new,  that  he  can 
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develop,  but  not  create,  and  therefore  the  new  must  have     J 
its  root  in  the  old.     The  future  can  be  only  the  development     I 
and  perfection  of  the  past.     I  must  then  either  begin  with 
the  old  church  and  develop  and  modify  that  to  the  new 
wants,  or  I  must  do  the  same  with  the  state.     The  former  is 
impracticable,  because  the  old  church  is  founded  on  the  ideas 
of  immobility  and  unchangeableness,  and  therefore  excludes 
the  idea  of  its  own  development  or  progressiveness.     This 
was  not  the  case  with  the  state,  especially  in  this  country. 
The  American  state  contemplates  progress,  and  provides  for 
its  own  amendment.   What  we  had  then  to  do,  was  to  imbue 
the  Democratic  party  with  our  ideas  of  Christian  democracy, 
in  order  to  wield  the  whole  political  power  of  the  Union  in 
favor  of  the  end  contemplated,  and  to  make  the  state  a  truly 
Christian  state,  or  to  develop  it  into  tliat  organization  of 
mankind  which  was  to  rale  the  future.     It  was  with  this 
view  that  my  QvAirterly  Review,  after  the  piiblication  of  its      ' 
first  number,  in  Jamiary,  1838,  supported  the  Democratic      T 
party,  and  labored  to  imbue  it  with  the  doctrines  of  what 
was  then  called  the  Boston  school. 

This  doctrine  of  the  single  organization  of  naankind,  or 
the  unity  of  churcli  and  state,  had  many  friends  among  the     -'.-.,,_ 
profoundest  thinkers   and   most   approved  writers  of  the      ^  i-. 
country,  and  is  more  or  less  distinctly  held  by  our  abolition-      '  *^'^ 
ists  and  philanthropists,  who  seek  to  make  the  state  the 
agent  for  realizing  their  spiritual  ideas  and  moral  doctrines. 
It  was  implied  in  the  reformation  itself,  and  attempted  to  be 
realized  by  Calvin  in  Geneva,  and  by  the  Puritan  colonists 
of  New  England.     It  had  been  defended  by  Mr.  Alexander 
H.  Everett  m  The  North  American  Review,  and  by  an  able 
writer  in  Th^  Christian  Examiner,  the  organ  of  the  Unita- 
rians, long  before  I  broached  it.     It  was  embraced  by  the 
Saint-Simonians,  and  held  by  all  the  socialists  who  did  not 
reject  the  state  for  phalansteries  or  communities.     Indeed, , 
it  is  reasonable  and  just,  if  you  recognize  only  the  natural  j^ 
order.     At  the  time  I  held  it,  though  I  accepted  all  the 
Cliristian  mysteries  in  a  sense  of  my  own,  I  had  no  concep- 
tion of  the  supernatural  order.     God  and  nature,  or  God  in 
nature,  embraced  all  the  being  or  existence  I  admitted.    The 
supernatural  was  either  God  as  transcending  creation,  of    , 
which  no  revelation  had  been  made,  or  it  was  the  metaphys-    r 
ical,  the  supersensible,  as  Coleridge  seemed  to  maintain.     I 
had  not  the  least  conception  of  a  created  order  of  super- 
natural existence,  or  life  above  the  natural ;  and  with  only  a 
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single  order  of  life,  the  double  organization  of  mankind  could 
not  and  cannot  be  defended.  That  is  defensible  only  on  the 
ct>udition  that  there  are  two  ordere,  the  one  natural  and  the 
other  supernatural,  and  that  man  lives  or  may  live  in  this 
world  both  a  natural  and  a  supernatural  life.  The  Catholic 
Church  is  the  supernatural  organizati(m  of  the  supernatural 
order, — an  order  that  cannot  be  represented  by  the  state, 
which  is  and  can  be  only  the  natural  organization  of  the  natu- 
ral. From  my  stand-point  at  the  time,  I  was  perfectly  right 
in  rejecting  the  church  as  an  organization  distinct  from  the 
state. 

My  doctrines  touching  the  church  and  the  priesthood  were 
not  those  by  which  I  gave  the  most  offence.  The  really 
horrible  doctrines  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  were  my  supposed 
doctrine  on  marriage,  my  condemnation  of  the  system  of 
wages,  and  my  proposition  to  change  the  laws  which  govern 
the  descent  and  redistribution  of  property.  I  have  cited 
the  passage  relating  to  marriage.  What  was  miming  in  my 
head  when  I  wrote  it,  I  no  longer  remember.  I  did  not  at 
that  time  deny  the  indissolubility  of  the  mamage  contract. 
My  language  was  constnied  to  mean  a  denial  of  marriage, 
and  the  assertion  of  what  is  called  the  "  free-love  "  system  ; 
but  I  certainly  held  no  such  system,  if  I  ever  had  done  so, 
after  my  connection  with  the  Fanny-Wright  school  had 
ceased.  In  defending  my.self  at  the  time,  I  took  the  (^atli- 
olic  ground,  without  much  consistency,  that  marriage  is  a 
sacrament  and  indissoluble ;  and  alleged  that  what  I  com- 
plained of  waB  the  viciously-orgaiaized  state  of  society,  which 
makes  marriages  mercenary,  and  renders  it  to  a  great  extent 
impossible  for  them  to  be  founded  on  love  or  mutual  affec- 
tion. I  suspect  that  there  was  a  slight  touch  of  sentimental- 
ism,  and  no  very  clear  or  definite  meaning  in  what  I  wrote. 
There  might  have  been  some  nonsense,  but  there  was  no 
looseness. 

The  proposition  with  regard  to  property  was  tlirown  out 
avowedly,  not  for  adoption,  but  for  discussion.  It  was  simply 
the  doctrine  of  the  Saint-Simonian  school,  which  I  have 
already  stated.  It  did  not  interfei-e  with  private  property, 
or  dispossess  a  single  proprietor  during  his  lifetime,  or  inter- 
fere with  his  free  use  of  his  property  as  long  as  he  lived. 
It  proceeded  on  the  assumption  tnat  a  man's  right  of  proj)- 
erty  ceases  with  his  natural  life,  and  therefore  that  he  lias 
no  natural  right  to  dispose  of  his  propert}^  by  will  or  testa- 
ment, to  take  effect  after  his  death  :  and  that  the  right  of 
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inheritance  in  the  child  to  the  property  of  the  parent  is  a 
municipal,  not  a  natural  right,  or  right  founded  in  the  law 
of  nature.  Tliese  assunijitions  are  generally  conceded  or 
maintained  by  jurists ;  and  thus  far  I  proposed  nothing  new. 
It  was  then  perfectly  competent  for  the  state  to  abolish  the 
present  legislation  on  the  subject,  and  to  enact  a  new  law  of 
descent,  and  a  new  statute  of  distribution.  The  only  q^ues- 
tion  that  could  arise  between  me  and  my  opponents  was  a 
qtiestion,  not  of  right,  but  of  expediency.  Is  the  proposed 
change  expedient  ?  I  contended  that  it  was,  if  we  meant  to 
maintain  political  equality  really  as  well  as  nominally  ;  and  I 
think  even  now  that,  on  this  hypothesis,  I  was  right.  My 
error  was  in  taking  that  equality  seriously,  and  in  supposing 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  induce  my  countrymen  to  adopt 
the  measures  necessary  to  make  it  a  reality.  The  objection  to 
my  proposition  was,  not  that  it  was  wrong  in  principle,  or 
would  be  hurtful  in  practice,  but  that  it  was  simply  imprac- 
ticable. Equality  is  a  fine  thing  to  profess,  to  declaim  about, 
but  it  is  the  last  thing  men  will  consent  to  adopt,  except  in 
name.  It  is  not  disjileasing  when  applied  to  those  above  us, 
but  is  very  disgusting,  unreasonable,  unnatural,  when  applied 
to  those  below  us.  I  am  as  good  as  you,  does  very  well ; 
but,  you  are  as  good  as  I,  is  quite  another  affair,  and  few 
will  accept  it,  who  have  not  the  supernatural  virtue  of  Chris- 
tian charity. 

The  gravamen  of  my  offence  was  my  condemnation  of  the 
modern  industrial  system,  especially  the  system  of  labor  at 
wages,  which  I  held  to  be  worse,  except  in  regard  to  the  feel- 
ings, than  the  slave  system  at  the  South.  In  this  I  adopted 
the  views  of  the  socialists  of  France  and  other  countries. 
The  revolution  we  wanted  now  was,  not  a  revolution  against 
the  king  or  the  crown,  but  against  the  bourgeoisie  or  mid- 
dling class.  They  who  in  the  European  revolutions  of  1848 
clamored  for  la  rejnihlique  dentooratique  et  sociale,  held  only 
the  views  I  had  advocated  in  my  essay  on  the  laboring 
classes;  and  they  were  the  only  consistent  party  that  I  was  able 
to  detect  in  those  revolutions.  A  democratic  government 
that  leaves  untouched  all  the  social  inequalities,  or  inequali- 
ties of  condition,  which  obtain  in  all  countries,  always  struck 
me  as  an  absurdity ;  and  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  change 
my  opinions  on  that  point.  The  political  history  of  my  own 
country  tends  to  confirm  them.  In  18-tO  I  had  not  wholly 
ceased  to  believe  it  possible  to  introduce  such  changes  into 
our  social  and  economical  arrangements  as  would  give  to  the 
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political  equality  asserted  by  American  democracy  a  practical 
sigiiiticauee.     1  have  got  bravely  over  that  since. 
I        I  took,  in  regard  to  society,  even  as  late  as  184:(t,  the  dem- 
/     ocratic  premises  as  true  and  unquestionable.     They  were 
given  me  by  tlie  public  sentiment  of  my  country.     I  had 
taken    them    in   with    my  mother's  milk,    and  had  never 
thought  of  inquiring  whether  they  were  tenable  or  not.     I 
took  them  as  my  political  and  social  starting-point,  ox prineip- 
;    ium,  and  sought  simply  to  harmonize  government  and  soci- 
ety with  them.     If  I  erred,  it  was  in  common  with  my 
\  democratic  countrymen,  and  I  differed  from  them  only  in 

seeking  what  they  did  not  seek,  to  be  consistent  in  error. 
Democratic  government  was  defended  on  the  ground  that  it 
recognized  and  maintained  the  equality  of  all  men,  and  was 
opposed  to  tlie  system  of    privilege,  class,  or  castes.     It 
asserted  equality  as  a  natural  right,  and  assumed  that  the 
introduction  and  maintenance  of  equality  between  man  and 
man  is  desirable,  and  essential  to  the  moral,  intellectual,  and 
physical  well-being  of  mankind  on  earth.    Taking  this,  with- 
out examination,  to  be  true,  I  concluded  very  reasonably  that 
we  ought  to  conform  society  to  it ;  and  that  whatever  in 
society  is  repugnant  to  it,  and  tends  to  prevent  its  practical 
realization,  is  wrong,  and  should  be  wan-ed  against.     My 
countrymen  did  not  uTiderstand  me,  because  they  were  not 
in  the  habit  of  generalizing  their  own  views,  and  testing 
them  by  the  light  of  first  principles.     They  could  reason 
.    i     well  enough  on  particulars,  or  in  particular  instances,  but  not 
JP'  {  as  to  the  whole  of  their  political  and  social  ideas.     They 
^    A-could  accept  incongruous  ideas,  and  felt  no  inconvenience  in 
\<    I  supporting  anomalies  and  inconsistencies.  They  could  defend 
S'    j>  with  equal  earnestness  perfect  equality  in  theory,  and  the 

frossest  inequality  in  practice,  and  call  it  common-sense, 
could  not  do  that.  Either  conform  your  practice,  I  said, 
to  your  theory,  or  your  theory  to  your  practice.  Be  demo- 
crats socially,  or  do  not  claim  to  be  so  politically.  Alas!  I 
did  not  know  then  that  men  act  from  habit,  prejudice,  routine, 
passion,  caprice,  rather  than  from  reason  ;  and  that,  of  aU 
people  in  the  world.  Englishmen  and  Americans  are  the  least 
disturbed  by  incongruities,  inconsistencies,  inconsequences, 
and  anomalies, — altliough  I  was  beginning  to  suspect  it. 

Starting  from  the  democratic  theory  of  man  and  society,  I 
contended  that  the  great,  the  mother-evil  of  modem  society 
was  the  separation  of  capital  and  labor  ;or  the  fact  that  one  class 
of  the  community  owns  the  funds,  and  another  and  a  distinct 
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class  is  compelled  to  perform  the  labor  of  production.  The 
consequence  of  this  system  is,  that  owners  of  capital  enrich 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  owners  of  labor.  The 
system  of  money  wages,  the  modern  system,  is  more  profit- 
able to  the  owners  of  capital  than  the  slave  system  is  to  the 
slave-masters,  and  hardly  less  oppressive  to  the  laborer. 
The  wages,  as  a  general  rule,  are  never  sufiicient  to 
enable  the  laborer  to  place  himself  on  an  ecpial  footing 
with  the  capitalist.  Capital  will  always  command  the 
lion's  share  of  the  proceeds.  Tliis  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that,  while  they  who  command  capital  grow  rich,  the  laborer 
by  his  simple  wiiges  at  best  only  obtains  a  bare  subsistence. 
The  whole  class  of  sini])le  laborers  are  poor,  and  in  general 
unable  to  procure  by  their  wages  more  tliaii  the  bare  neces- 
saries of  life.  This  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  system.  The 
capitalist  employs  labor  that  he  may  grow  rich  or  richer ;  the 
laborer  sells  his  labor  that  he  may  not  die  of  hunger,  he,  his 
wife,  and  little  ones ;  and  as  the  urgency  of  guarding  against 
hunger  is  always  stronger  than  that  of  growing  rich  or  richer, 
the  capitalist  holds  the  laborer  at  his  mercy,  and  has  over 
him,  whether  called  a  slave  or  a  freeman,  the  power  of  life 
and  death. 

An  examination  into  the  actual  condition  of  the  laboring 
classes  in  all  countries,  especially  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  where  the  modern  industrial  and  conunercial 
system  is  carried  furthest,  proves  this  reasoning  to  be  cor- 
rect. Poor  men  may  indeed  become  rich,  l)ut  not  by  the 
simple  wages  of  unskilled  labor.  They  never  do  become 
rich,  except  by  availing  themselves  in  some  way  of  the 
labors  of  otliei"s.  Dependent  on  wages  alone,  the  laborer 
remains  always  poor,  and  shut  out  from  nearly  all  the 
advantages  of  society.  In  what  are  called  prosperous  times 
he  may,  by  working  early  and  late,  and  with  all  his  might, 
retain  enough  of  the  proceeds  of  his  labor  to  save  him  from 
actual  want ;  but  in  what  are  called  "  hard  times,"  it  is  not 
so,  and  cases  of  actual  suifering  for  want  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  nay,  of  actual  starvation,  even  in  our  own  country, 
are  no  rare  occurrences.  It  would  be  diffieidt  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  actual  suffering  endured  by  the  honest  and  virtu- 
ous po»r  in  every  one  of  our  larger  towns  and  cities,  and 
which  neither  private  nor  public  charity  can  reach. 

The  evil  does  not  stop  here.  The  system  elevates  the  Tnid- 
dliug  class  t(j  wealth,  often  men  who  began  life  with  poverty. 
A  poor  man,  or  a  njan  of  small  means  in  the  beginning,  bQ- 
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come  rich  by  trade,  speculation,  or  the  successful  exploitation 
of  labor,  is  often  a  greater  calamity  to  society  than  a  wealthy 
man  reduced  to  poverty.  An  old  established  nobility,  with 
gentle  manners,  reiined  tastes,  chivalrous  feelings,  sur- 
rounded by  the  prestige  of  rank,  and  endeared  by  the  mem- 
ory of  heroic  deeds  or  lofty  civic  virtues,  is  endurable,  nay 
respectable,  and  not  without  compensating  advantages  to 
society  in  general,  for  its  rank  and  privileges.  But  the 
upstart,  the  nomis  homo,  with  all  the  vulgar  tastes  and  habits, 
ignorance  and  coarseness,  of  the  class  from  which  he  has 
sprung,  and  nothing  of  the  class  into  which  he  fancies  he 
has  risen  but  its  wealth,  is  intolerable,  and  widely  mischiev- 
ous, lie  has  nothing  to  sustain  him  but  his  money,  and 
what  money  can  purcliase.  lie  enters  upon  a  career  of  lav- 
ish expenditure,  iuid  aids  to  introduce  an  expensive  and  luxu- 
rious style  of  living,  destructive  of  genuine  simpHcity  of 
manners,  and  of  private  and  social  morals.  Moral  wortli  and 
intellectual  superiority  count  for  nothing.  Men,  to  be  of 
any  account  in  their  town  or  city,  must  be  rich,  at  least 
appear  to  be  rich.  The  slow  gains  of  patient  toil  and  hon- 
est industry  no  longer  suffice.  There  is  in  all  classes  an  im- 
patience to  be  rich.  The  most  daring  and  reckless  specula- 
tions are  resorted  to,  and  when  honest  means  fail,  dishonest, 
nay,  criminal,  means  are  adopted.  The  man  of  a  moderate 
income  cannot  live  within  his  means.  His  wife  and  daugh- 
ters must  have  the  house  new  furnished,  or  a  new  house 
taken  up  town,  and  must  dress  so  as  to  vie  with  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  millionaires  of  Fiftli  Avenue.  Nobody 
is  contented  to  appear  what  he  is,  or  to  enjoy  life  in  the  state 
in  which  he  finds  himself.  All  are  striving  to  be,  or  to 
appear,  what  they  are  not,  to  work  their  way  up  to  a  higher 
social  stratum,  and  hence  society  becomes  hollow,  a  sham,  a 
lie. 

Between  the  master  and  the  slave,  between  the  lord  and 
the  serf,  there  often  grow  up  pleasant  personal  relations  and 
attachments ;  there  is  personal  intercourse,  kindness,  alfar 
bility,  protection  on  the  one  side,  respect  and  gratitude  on 
the  other,  which  partially  compensates  for  the  superiority  of 
the  one  and  the  inferiority  of  the  other  ;  but  the  modern  sys- 
tem of  wages  allows  very  little  of  all  tiiis :  the  ca])italist  and 
the  workman  belong  to  different  species,  and  have  little  per- 
sonal intercourse.  The  agent  or  man  of  business  pays  the 
workman  his  wages,  and  there  ends  the  responsibility  of  the 
employer.     The  laborer  has  no  further  claim  on  iiim,  and  he 
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may  want  and  starve,  or  sicken  and  die,  it  is  his  own  affair, 
witli  whicli  the  employer  has  nothing  to  do.  Hence  the 
relation  between  the  two  classes  becomes  mercenary,  hard, 
and  a  matter  of  aritlimetic.  The  one  class  become  proud, 
lianghty,  cold,  supercilious,  contemptuous,  or  at  best  superbly 
indifferent,  looking  upon  their  laborers  as  appendages  of 
their  steam-engines,  their  spinning-jennies,  or  their  power- 
looms,  witli  far  less  of  esteem  and  affection  than  they  bestow 
on  their  favorite  dogs  or  hoi-ses ;  the  other  class  become 
envious,discontented,  resentful,  hostile,  laboring  under  a  sense 
of  injustice,  and  waiting  only  the  opportunity  to  right  them- 
selves. The  ecpiality  of  love,  of  affection,  cannot  come  in  to 
make  amends  for  the  inemiality  of  property  and  condition. 
To  remedy  these  evils,  I  proj^osed  to  abolish  the  distinc- 
tion between  capitalists  and  laborers,  employer  and  em- 
ployed, by  hailing  every  man  an  owner  of  the  funds  as 
well  as  the  lal)or  of  production,  and  thus  making  it  possible 
for  every  man  to  labor  on  a  capital  of  his  own,  and  to  receive 
according  to  his  works.  Undoubtedly  my  plan  would  have 
broken  uj)  the  whole  modern  commercial  system,  prostrated 
all  the  great  industries,  or  what  I  called  the  factory  system, 
and  thrown  the  mass  of  the  people  back  on  the  land  to  get  their 
living  by  agricultural  and  mechanical  pursuits.  I  knew  this 
well  enough,  but  this  was  one  of  the  results  I  aimed  at.  It  was 
wherefore  I  opposed  the  whole  banking  and  credit  system, 
and  struggled  hard  to  separate  the  fiscal  concerns  of  the  gov- 
ernment from  the  moneyed  interests  of  the  country,  and  to 
abolish  pajier  currency.  I  wished  to  check  commerce,  to 
destroy  speculation,  and  for  the  factory  system,  which  we 
were  enacting  tariffs  to  protect  and  build  up,  to  restore  the 
old  system  of  real  home  industry.  The  business  men  of 
the  country  saw  as  clearly  as  I  did  whither  my  propositions 
tended,  and  took  the  alanri ;  and  as  the  business  interests, 
rather  than  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  interests,  ruled 
the  minds  of  my  countrymen,  I  had  my  labor  for  my  pains. 
I  went  directly  against  the  dominant  sentiment  of  the 
British  and  American  world,  and  made  war  on  what  it  holds 
to  be  its  chief  interest  and  its  crowning  glory.  Here  was 
the  gravamen  of  my  offence.  I  had  dared  take  democracy 
at  its  word,  and  push  its  principles  to  their  last  logical  con- 
sequences ;  I  had  had  the  incredible  folly  of  treating  the 
equality  asserted  as  if  it  meant  something,  as  if  it  could  be 
made  a  reality,  instead  of  a  miserable  sham.  It  was  the 
attacks  I  made  on  the  modem  industrial  and  commercial 
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system,  tliat  gave  the  offence.  Mr.  Bancroft,  who  had  been 
one  of  my  stanchest  friends,  could  not  go  with  me  in  my 
views  of  property,  though  he  did  not  object  to  my  views 
with  regard  to  tlie  church  and  the  priesthood.  John  C. 
Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  told  me  that  in  what  I  had  said 
of  the  priests  I  was  right.  "  You  have,"  he  said,  "  told  the 
truth  of  them.  But  your  doctrine  as  to  the  descent  and  dis- 
tribution of  property  is  wrong,  and  you  will  do  well  to  re- 
examine it."  I  was  not  wrong,  if  the  prenuses  from  which 
I  reasoned  were  tenable  ;  and  I  am  unable  even  to-day  to 
detect  any  unsoundness  in  my  views  of  the  relation  of  capi- 
tal and  labor,  or  of  the  modern  system  of  money  wages.  I 
believe  firndy  even  still  that  the  economical  system  I  pro- 
posed, if  it  could  be  introduced,  would  be  favorable  to  the 
virtue  and  happiness  of  society.  But  I  look  upon  its  intro- 
duction as  wholly  impracticable,  and  therefore  regard  all 
thought  and  effort  bestowed  on  it  as  worse  than  tlirown 
away.  We  must  seek  its  equivalent  froni  another  source,  in 
another  order  of  ideas,  set  forth  and  sustained  by  religion. 

My  poUtical  friends,  as  may  well  be  l^elieved,  were  indig- 
nant, it  not  precisely  at  my  views,  at  my  inopportune  publi- 
cation of  them.  I  had  injured  my  party,  and  defeated  by 
my  rashness  the  success  of  its  candidates.  They  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  whatever  my  honesty,  my  zeal,  or  ability,  I 
was  deficient  in  tlie  essential  qualities  of  a  party  leader.  In 
this  they  were  right,  but  they  reasoned  from  wrong  prem- 
ises. I  had  my  own  purpose  in  publishing  my  essay  on 
the  laboring  classes ;  and  wliat  they  supposed  I  did  from 
raslmess,  mere  wantonness,  I  did  witli  deliberation,  with 
"  malice  aforethought."  I  have  seldom,  if  ever,  pubHslied 
any  thing  in  the  heat  of  blood,  or  without  being  well  aware 
of  what  I  was  doing,  and  I  must  bear  the  full  responsibility 
of  doing  it.  That  is,  I  have  always  acted  from  reiison,  not 
inq)ulse  ;  my  reason  may  or  may  not  luive  been  a  good  one, 
but  it  always  seemed  to  me  a  good  one  at  the  time,  and  gen- 
erally was  a  good  one  from  tlie  position  I  occupied. 

I  liad,  at  the  persuasion  of  friends,  given  my  support, 
such  as  it  was,  to  the  Democratic  party,  with  tlie  hope  of 
making  that  party  the  instniment  of  carrying  out  my  views. 
A  sliort  experience  con\'inced  me  that  that  hope  was  chi- 
merical. I  was  convinced  of  it  by  tlio  changes  I  detected 
taking  place  in  myself.  I  found  myself  ac(piiring  a  promi- 
nent position  in  tlie  Democratic  party,  and  in  a  fair  way  of 
becoming  one  of  its  trusted  leaders ;  but  in  proportion  as  I 
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acquired  the  confidence  of  the  party,  I  found  myself  less 
disposed  to  insist  on  my  doctrines  of  social  reform^  and  less 
and  less  at  liberty  to  be  myself,  and  follow  my  own  convic- 
tions. I  might  gain  political  preferment,  I  might  aspire  to 
the  highest  posts  in  the  state  aiid  nation,  and  even  gain  ■ 
them  :  at  least  I  had  the  vanity  to  believe  I  could,  if  I  chose. 
The  road  to  them  was  open  and  plain  before  me,  and  I 
underetood  iis  well  as  any  other  man  in  the  country  the 
means  to  be  used  to  gain  them  ;  but,  in  gaining  them,  I  nmst 
give  up  my  personal  freedom  and  independence,  and  follow 
as  well  as  lead  my  party.  I  felt,  too,  for  a  moment,  the 
workings  of  political  ambition,  and  dared  no  longer  trast 
myself.  Let  me  go  on  as  I  am  going  a  little  longer,  and  I 
shall  forget  all  my  early  purposes,  abandon  the  work  to 
which  I  have  consecrated  my  life,  or  become  so  involved  in 
the  meshes  of  party,  or  form  so  many  political  relations, 
that  I  can  no  longer  be  free  to  return  to  my  work  without 
compromising  my  friends,  my  party,  and  perhaps  myself. 
The  best  and  shortest  way,  because  the  lionestest  and  most 
straightforward,  is,  now  before  I  become  deeper  involved,  to 
come  out  and  publish  in  the  most  startling  form  possible  my 
whole  ulterior  thought,  without  circumlocution  or  reticence. 
If  tlie  party  accept  my  views,  which  of  course  they  will  not, 
well  and  good  ;  if  not,  as  will  be  the  case,  the  party  ties  will 
be  broken,  and  I  shall  bo  free  to  publish  my  honest  convic- 
tions witliout  fear  of  compromising  any  body  but  myself. 
I  shall  be  free  to  a^;t  as  I  think  j)ro})er,  unshackled  by  party 
obligations,  or  even  personal  friendships.  Such  were  my 
reasons,  avowed  to  tliose  who  shared  my  confidence,  before 
the  article  was  written.  For  my  party  the  act  was  impoli- 
tic ;  for  myself  it  was  necessary  and  prudent.  I  look  back 
upon  it  to-day  as  the  least  discreditable  act  1  had  hitherto 
performed ;  and  there  was  in  it  something  bordering  on 
moral  heroism,  which  has  not  been  without  its  reward. 

Wlien  I  published  my  essay,  I  supposed  it  would  close 
my  literary  iis  well  as  my  political  career.  But  the  manner 
in  which  I  was  assailed  aroused  for  a  moment  my  indigna- 
tion, and  made  me  resolve,  contrary  to  my  original  intention, 
to  defend  myself,  and  to  show  that  I  could  more  than  regain 
before  the  public  the  position  1  had  lost.  I  defended  my 
essay  at  length  and  witli  vigor  in  the  following  number  of 
my  Ileview,  and  silenced  tiie  noisy  clamors  raised  against 
me.  I  retained  and  enlarged  my  audience,  and  assumed  a 
higher  tone  and  position  than  I  had  ever  before  held,  though 
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not  without  making  the  greatest  intellectnal  efforts,  and 
using  all  the  arts  of  popularity  I  was  capable  of.  I  felt  in 
those  times  that,  to  be  popular  or  unpopular,  is  simply  a 
matter  of  one's  own  choice.  In  the  three  years  that 
followed  I  gained  more  than  I  had  lost,  and  I  never  stood 
higher,  commanded  more  of  the  public  attention,  or  had  a 
more  promising  career  open  before  me,  than  at  the  moment 
when  I  avowed  my  conversion  to  Catholicity.  I  did  not 
value  reputation  for  its  own  sake,  I  have  never  done  so ; 
and  if  I  labored  to  recover  the  ground  I  had  lost,  it  was 
simply  to  prove  that  I  could  do  so  when  I  chose.  It  cost 
me  not  a  pang  to  throw  all  away  on  becoming  a  Catholic, 
and  to  be  regarded  as  henceforth  of  no  account  by  my  non- 
Catholic  countrymen,  as  I  did  not  doubt  I  should  be.  There 
is  something  else  than  reputation  worth  living  for. 

The  publication  of  my  Essay  on  the  Laboring  Classes 
marked  the  crisis  in  my  mental  disease.  In  it  I  had  made 
my  confession  to  the  public :  I  had  made,  as  I  have  already 
said,  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  had  no  further  concealment. 
I  liad  thrown  off  a  heavy  load  which  had  been  accumulating 
for  years,  and  felt  relieved.  From  that  moment  a  change 
came  over  the  temper  of  my  madness.  I  had  gone  as  far  m 
the  direction  I  was  going  as  I  could  go.  I  had  reached  the 
last  stage  in  that  journey,  and  there  I  must  stop  and  remain, 
or  retrace  my  steps.  I  had  one  principle,  and  only  one,  to 
which,  since  throwing  up  Universalism,  I  liad  been  faithful, 
— a  principle  for  which  I  had  perhaps  made  some  sacrifices : 
that  of  following  my  own  honest  convictions  whithersoever 
they  should  lead  me.  I  had  drawn  from  the  premises  fur- 
nished me  by  my  non-Catholic  and  democratic  countrymen, 
their  strictly  logical  conclusions,  and  these  same  countrymen 
had  recoiled  from  them  with  horror.  Either  they  are 
wrong  in  doing  so,  or  their  premises  are  false.  Sujjpose  I 
examine  these  premises,  and  see  if  this  Protestant  and  dem- 
ocratic theory  of  man  and  society,  to  which  the  world  seems 
tending,  is  not  itself  founded  in  eiTor. 

The  electioneering  campaign  of  1840,  carried  on  by  dog- 
gerels, log  cabins,  and  hard  eider,  by  means  utterly  corrupt 
and  cornipting,  disgusted  me  with  democracy  as  distin- 
guished from  constitutional  republicanism,  destroyed  what 
little  confidence  I  had  in  popular  elections,  and  made  me 
distrust  both  the  intelligence  and  the  instincts  of  "the  masses." 
1  sat  down  to  the  scientific  study  of  government,  in  its 
grounds,  its  origin,  its  forms,  and  its  administration.     I  read 
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for  the  first  time  Aristotle  on  Politics ;  I  read  the  best  trea-  | 
tises,  ancient  and  modern,  on  government  within  my  reach  ; 
I  studied  the  constitutions  of  Greece  and  liome,  and  their 
history,  the  political  administration  of  ancient  Persia,  the 
feudal  system,  and  the  constitutions  of  modern  states,  in  the  \ 
light  of  such  experience  and  such  philosophy  as  I  had^  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  condition  of  liberty  is  order, 
and  that  in  this  world  we  must  seek,  not  equality,  but  justice.  1 
To  the  maintenance  of  order  in  the  state,  and  justice  between  ' 
man  and  man,  a  firm,  strong,  and  efficient  government  is 
necessary.  Liberty  is  not  in  the  absence  of  authority,  but 
in  being  held  to  obey  only  just  and  legitimate  authority. 
Evidently,  I  had  changed  systems,  and  had  entered  another 
order  of  ideas.  Government  was  no  longer  the  mere  agent 
of  society,  as  my  democratic  masters  had  taught  me,  but  an 
authority  having  the  right  and  the  power  to  govern  society, 
and  direct  and  aid  it,  as  a  wise  providence,  in  fulfilling  its 
destiny.  I  became  henceforth  a  conservative  in  politics, 
instead  of  an  impracticable  radical,  and  through  political 
conservatism  I  advanced  rapidly  towards  religious  conserva- 
tism. So  I  date  my  beginning  to  amend,  from  the  pubHca- 
tion  of  my  so-called  "  horrible  doctrines." 

CHAPTEE   XIV. MAN  NO  CHDECH-BUILDEE. 

I  had  settled  it  that  there  is  no  true  liberty  without  order,      '  f^ 

and  no  order  without  a  constituted  authority.  Then,  since 
no  progress  without  liberty,  my  new  church,  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  order,  instead  of  coming  after  progress  and 
being  its  result,  must  precede  it,  and  be  the  condition  of 
effecting  it.  I  cannot  effect  the  progress  of  man  and  society 
without  the  new  organization.  That  I  settled  long  ago.  a 
But  how  without  that  jjrogress  obtain  the  new  organization,  ■ 
or  the  new  church  itself  ?  ^  ^^'^^  ''■JiJcy'^ 

Here  was  a  problem  I  had  neglected  to  solve, — a  prob-  '  *^^ 
lem,  too,  of  no  little  difficulty.  It  will  be  ^sy  enough  to 
effect  the  progress  when  I  have  the  means  in  my  hands,  but 
how  am  I  to  get  the  means  ?  I  cannot  effect  my  end,  the 
creation  of  a  heaven  on  earth,  without  means :  how  any 
more  without  means  create  my  new  church,  by  which  I  am 
^  to  effect  that  end  ?  Whence  proceeds  the  organic  power  to 
'  erect  the  new  institution,  which  is  to  elevate  tlie  human  race 
above  their  present  condition,  and  to  set  them  forward  in  an 
endless  ciireer  of  progress  ?  I  have  heretofore  maintained 
that  ideas  are  potent,  and  proceeded  on  the  supposition  that 

m  • 
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they  have  the  intrinsic  force  to  actualize  themselves.  Ideas, 
I  was  accustomed  to  say  with  iny  friend,  Bronson  Alcot,  the 
American  Orpheus,  when  once  proclaimed,  will  take  unto 
themselves  hands,  build  the  new  temple,  and  instaurate  the 
new  worship  ;  but  ideas  in  themselves  are  not  powers,  have 
no  active  force,  and  can  be  rendered  real  and  active  onlj)^  as 
clothed  with  concrete  existence  by  a  power  distinct  from 
themselves.  Suppose,  then,  that  1  really  have  the  tnie  ideas, 
suppose  that  I  see  clearly  and  distinctly  what  is  to  be  done, 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  I  have  the  power  to  do  it,— to 
concrete  the  ideas,  to  actualize  them,  to  embody  them  in  a 
real  and  living  orj^anization  of  tlie  race. 

Certain  it  is  that  man,  speak  we  of  the  race  or  of  the 
individual,  has  no  proper  creative  power.  lie  can  work 
only  on  and  with  the  materials  f  urnislied  to  his  hands.  The 
great  things  he  does,  he  does  only  by  availing  himself  of 
tlie  great  active  forces  of  the  universe  in  which  he  is  placed. 
The  forces  that  propel  the  machinery  he  constructs  are  not 
his  own,  nor  of  his  own  creation ;  they  are  forces  that 
already  exist,  and  exist  and  operate  without  any  dependence 
on  either  his  intellect  or  his  will.  The  water  that  drives  his 
mill,  the  steam  that  propels  his  ship  in  defiance  of  wind  and 
tide,  tlie  electricity  that  sends  his  messages  instantaneously 
round  the  globe,  and  brings  back  an  answer,  are  all  powers 
created  to  nis  hand,  and  lie  only  adapts  them  to  his  use. 
Undoulitedly  the  power  of  association  is  great,  but  it  is  at 
best  only  the  sum  of  the  separate  powers  associated.  Asso- 
ciation generates  no  new  power ;  it  only  collects,  concen- 
trates, and  utilizes  the  powers  of  the  individuals  embraced 
in  the  association.  The  power  of  the  race  is  only  the 
power  of  all  men,  the  combined  power  of  the  individuals 
who  compose  it ;  for,  aside  from  the  individuals,  from  all 
men,  there  is  no  actual  man,  no  actual  humanity.  The  race, 
_as  distinguished  from  individuals,  is  only  an  idea,  only  ideal, 
not  actual,  man  ;  for  man  is  actual,  concrete  existence  only 
in  men.  In  mf  new  association  or  organization,  I  may  have 
the  sum  of  the  life  that  the  race  already  lives  or  has  attained 
to,  but  no  augmentation  of  life.  The  organization  can, 
then,  give  me,  give  the  human  race  itself,  nothing  above 
what  we  already  have.  How,  then,  with  nothing  more  than 
what  we  already  have,  am  I  to  get  my  new  organization, 
and  in  it  the  means  and  conditions  of  future  progress,  or  of 
becoming  more  than  we  are  'i 

Man  is  now  below  what  I  would  have  him,  and  behind 
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the  goal  I  propose  for  liim.  1  propose  his  progress  ;  I  pro- 
pose to  elevate  him  in  virtue  and  liappiness.  But  if  he  is 
below  what  I  would  have  him,  how,  with  him  alone,  am  I 
to  elevate  him  'i  Man  is  what  he  is,  and,  witli_only  man, 
how  am  I  to  make  him,  or  is  he  to  become,  more  than 
he  now  is  ?  Man  only  equals  man.  From  man  I  can  get 
only  man,  and,  with  man  alone,  I  have  and  can  liave 
nothing  above  man.  No  man  can  rise  above  himself,  or  lift 
himself  by  his  own  waistband.  Archimedes  is  reported  to 
have  said,  "  Give  me  wliereon  to  stand,  and  I  will  move  the 
world  ; "  for  there  is  no  law  of  mechanics  by  which  you  can 
raise  a  body  without  sometliing  distinct  from  it  on  which  to 
rest  the  fulcrum  of  your  lever.  The  ship  cleaves  its  way 
through  the  ocean,  or  the  bird  through  the  air,  only  by  find- 
ing a  counter-pressure  or  resisting  force  in  the  fluid  cleaved. 
There  can  be  no  motion  witliout  rest,  no  movable  without 
the  immovable.  Notiiing  cannot  make  itself  something, 
and  the  imperfect,  without  borrowing  from  what  is  not 
itself,  cannot  make  itself  perfect.  Ji'x  nifiilo  nihil  Jit.  My 
new  church,  then,  if  it  is  to  elevate  the  race  and  be  the 
means  of  their  progress,  must  embody  a  power  above  that 
which  they  now  have.  Whence  is  that  power  to  come  ? 
How  am  I  to  obtain  it,  and  obtain  it  as  I  must,  without  my 
new  clmrch,  and  obtain  it  as  the  condition  of  organizing  it? 
Undoubtedly,  there  is  sucli  a  phenomenon  as  growth.  We 
see  it  in  vegetables,  in  animals,  in  man ;  but  aU  growth  is  by 
accretion,  by  assimilation  from  abroad.  The  acorn  devel- 
ops and  grows  into  the  oak,  only  l)y  virtue  of  the  substance 
it  iissimilates  from  the  soil,  air,  and  light.  It  nmst  have 
food,  appropriate  food  ;  and  it  is  only  through  assimilating 
the  food  by  a  living  process  determined  by  the  internal  law 
<A  the  oak,  tliat  it  grows  and  expands  into  the  tree.  So  of 
the  whole  animal  world.  No  animal  can  grow  or  even  live 
by  itself  alone.  Thus  is  it  in  the  material  order,  as  all  men 
kTiow  and  concede.  Else  why  the  necessity  of  food,  of 
drink  i  The  spiritual  and  material  correspond,  for  the 
material  does  in  its  order  but  copy  or  imitate  the  8j)iritual. 
Neither  in  body  nor  soul,  then,  can  man  grow  or  make  pro- 
gress,— for  progress  is  nothing  but  growth, — with  himself 
alone,  or  without  assimilating  to  himself  appropriate  food 
from  abroad.  Progress  there  may  be,  and  undoubtedly  is, 
and  this  progress  is  eifected  by  processes  determined  by  the 
internal  law  or  nature  of  man,  but  not  without  the  aid  of 
that  which  is  not  man.  Here  I  derived  no  little  aid  from  the 
writings  of  Pierre  Leroux. 
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Pierre  Leronx,  a  French  philosopher  and  politician,  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Assembly  in  1848,  whose  name  was  fre- 
qnently  heard  under  the  republic  whicli  ended  in  the  pres- 
ent French  Empire,  in  connection  with  the  socialists  and 
the  banquets  of  love,  was  originally  affiliated  to  the  Saint- 
Simonians,  and  retains,  or  did  at  my  latest  infonnation,  many 
of  the  principles  of  their  school.  He  is  a  man  of  learning, 
in  whose  head  ferments  a  marvellous  variety  of  ideas,  and 
who,  with  the  exception  of  Malebranche,  must  be  regarded 
as  the  ablest  and  most  original  philosopher  France  has  pro- 
duced. As  a  writer,  he  lacks  the  repose,  the  classic  grace, 
the  sustained  elegance  and  finish  of  V  ictor  Cousin,  but  he  is 
free,  bold,  and  energetic.  His  writings  are  vohiminous.  For 
some  time  he  edited  the  Revue  Encyclf/pediqve^  in  connec- 
tion with  J.  Eeynaud.  He  commenced  in  1836  the  Ency- 
clflpedie  NouveUe,  not  yet  finished  ;  subsequently  he  edited, 
in  connection  witli  George  Sand  and  the  late  Abbe  de  La 
Mennais,  the  Revue  Independante,  in  whicli  George  Sand 
first  published  her  Consuelo.  He  has  published  a  new 
French  translation  of  Plato,  though  whether  made  by  him 
or  by  some  of  his  disciples  under  his  direction,  I  am  not  in- 
f onned  ;  and  a  remarkable  work  in  its  way,  entitled  Z'  Hvr- 
■maniU.  My  personal  knowledge  of  his  writings  is  confined 
to  this  last-mentioned  work,  to  his  Refutation  de  U  Ecleclisme, 
and  his  articles  in  the  Encyolopedie  Nouvelle.  He  was  a 
fellow-pupil  with  Victor  Cousin,  in  REcole  Normale,  and 
since  the  revolution  of  July,  has  appeared  as  his  rival  and 
bitter  opponent. 

The  Refutation  de  V Eekctisme  was  first  published  in 
1839,  but  1  first  read  it  in  1841.  It  had  a  marvellous  effect 
in  revolutionizing  my  own  philosophical  views,  or  rather  of 
emancipating  me  from  my  subjection  to  the  eclectic  school 
founded  by  Cousin  and  Jouffroy-y*^  Like  most  English  and 
Americans  of  my  generation,  I  had  been  educated  in  the 
school  of  Locke.  From  Locke  I  had  passed  to  the  Scottish 
school  of  Reid  and  Stewart,  and  had  adhered  to  it  without 
well  knowing  what  it  was,  till  it  was  overthrown  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Brown,  who,  in  the  introductory  lectures  to  his  phi- 
losophy, revived  the  scepticism  of  Hume,  and  drove  me  into 
speculative  atheism,  by  resolving  cause  and  effect  into 
invariable  antecedence  and  consequence,  thus  excluding  all 
idea  of  creative  power  or  productive  force.  Still  young,  I 
rushed  into  pure  sensism  and  materialism,  and  was  prepared 
intellectually  to  join  with  Frances  Wright  and  her  followers, 
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when  they  appeared.  Gradually  I  had  elaborated  a  sort  of 
philosophical  sentiraentalism,  depending  on  the  lieart  rather 
than  the  head,  bearing  some  analogy  to  the  tendencies 
of  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre,  Madame  de  Stacl,  Benjamin 
Constant,  Clulteaubriand,  Adam  Smith,  and  Jacobi.  In  this 
half -dreaming  state,  with  vague  feelings,  and  vaguer  notions, 
I  encountered  the  philosophical  writings  of  Cousin,  first,  I 
think,  in  1833,  and  yielded  almost  entirely  to  the  witchery 
of  his  style,  tlie  splendor  of  his  diction,  the  brilliancy  of 
his  generalizations,  and  the  real  power  of  his  genius, 
although  I  made  from  first  to  last  certain  reserves. 

Victor  Cousin  was  born  in  1792,  and  his  original  destina- 
tion was  literature  ;  but  captivated  by  the  Le<pns  of  Laro- 
miguicre  and  Royer-Collard,  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to 
philosophy.  He  was  first  7'epetiteur,  and  then  professor  of 
philosophy  in  the  normal  school,  subsequently  professor  of 
the  history  of  philosophy  in  the  Faculty  of  Letters  at  Paris. 
His  first  course,  which  has  been  published,  was  given  in 
1816,  and  is  most  remarkable  as  the  production  of  a  young 
philosopher  not  twenty-five  years,  of  age.  His  course  for 
the  half  year  of  1828,  and  his  full  course  for  1829,  and  his 
Fragments  Philosophiques,  collected  and  published  in  1826, 
with  an  elaborate  preface,  were  the  first  of  his  writings  that 
came  into  my  hands  ;  and  they  remain,  as  modified  in  sub- 
sequent editions,  his  principal  philosophical  works  u])  to  the 
present  time.  He  has  edited  the  works  of  Proclus  and 
Descartes,  and  the  previously  unpublished  works  of  Abelard, 
preceded  by  a  history  of  tlie  scholastic  philosophy,  lie  luis 
also  published  a  translation  into  beautiful  French,  hardly 
inferior  to  the  original  Greek,  of  the  complete  works  of 
Plato,  witli  an  introduction  and  notes  to  most  of  the  Dia- 
logues, in  tliirteen  volumes  octavo,  with  tlie  promise  of  a  new 
Life  of  the  author,  and  a  critical  judgment  of  his  philosophy, 
which  have  not  yet  appeared.  Latterly  he  has  published  a 
new  edition  of  one  of  his  earlier  courses  under  the  title  of 
Le  Vrai,  Le  Beau,  et  Le  Bien,  The  True,  The  Beautiful, 
and  The  Good,  and  some  admirable  studies  of  the  literature 
of  the  seventeenth  century  grouped  around  Pascal,  the 
Duchess  de  Longueville,  Madame  de  Sable,  &c.  As  he  grows  ; 
older,  he  seems  to  turn  more  toward  religious  ideas,  and  to 
manifest  less  disrespect  for  Christianity  and  the  church. 
In  politics  he  is  a  constitutionalist,  or  what  was  formerly 
termed  -a.  doctrinaire  j  and  under  the  republic  of  1848,  he 
acted  for  the  most  jiart  with  the  conservative  majority.     I 
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was  not  tlie  first  of  liis  disciples  in  this  country,  but  I  was 
among  his  most  ardent  admirers,  and  perhaps  contributed 
more  than  any  other  one  man  to  draw  the  attention  of 
American  thinkers  to  his  philosophy. 

Gioberti,  in  a  note  of  two  hundred  pages  or  more  to  the 
third  volume  of  his  Introduzione  alio  Studio  della  F'doso- 
Jia,  has  pointed  out  and  refuted  in  a  nuisterly  manner  the 
errors  of  Cousin's  doctrine  on  ontology,  creation,  and  moral 
liberty,  but  he  speaks,  in  my  judgment,  too  shghtingly  of 
his  pliilosophical  genius,  as  he  does  also  of  Leroux's.  Who- 
ever has  read  attentively  the  philosophical  writings  of  the 
illustrious  Italian,  cannot  fail  to  perceive  tliat  he  has  been  far 
more  indebted  to  these  two  Frenchmen,  whom  he  aifects  to 
despise,  than  it  pleases  him  to  acknowledge.  Neithei'  can  I 
agree  with  the  Italian  that  JoufEroy,  the  most  distinguished 
of  Cousin's  early  disciples,  had  a  truer  and  loftier  philo- 
sophical genius  than  his  master.  Yet  Jouffroy,  who  died 
too  young  for  philosophy,  or  for  his  own  fame,  was  no  doubt 
a  sujjerior  man,  a  clear,  systematic,  and  logical  thinker,  with 
an  amiable  disposition  and  a  transparent  soul,  who  never 
ceased  to  regret  the  loss  of  his  early  Catholic  faith,  which  I 
would  gladly  believe  he  recovered  before  his  death  ;  but  he 
never  rose  above  the  Scottish  school,  and  died  uttering  his 
protest  against  philosophy.  His  great  merit,  and  the  high- 
est proof  he  gave  of  his  philosophical  genius,  was  in  per- 
ceiving the  worthlessness  of  the  philosophy  he  had  been 
teaching,  and  its  vast  inferiority  to  the  Catechism  he  had 
rejected  He  had  not,  however,  the  genius  that  penetrates 
through  the  mass  of  errors,  and  seizes  the  great,  living,  and 
eternal  trutli,  which  so  many  philosophers  misapprehend, 
misinterpret,  and  misapply.  But,  be  all  this  as  it  may,  1 
acknowledge  willingly  my  indebtedness  in  philosophy  to 
both  Victor  Cousin  and  Theodore  Jouffroy,  who  have 
served  me  hardly  less  by  their  errors  than  by  their  truths. 

Cousin  had  labored  to  combine  the  method  of  the  psychol- 
ogists with  that  of  the  new  German  school  of  Schelling  and 
Hegel.  He  starts  with  tlie  facts  of  consciousness,  and  pi"o- 
fesses,  by  careful  observation  and  rigid  induction,  to  rise 
to  the  ideas  of  the  tnie,  the  beaiitiful,  and  the  good,  and 
then,  from  these  necessary,  absolute  ideas,  as  he  calls  them, 
to  descend  to  the  region  of  psychology,  and  by  their  light  to 
verify  anew  the  facts  of  consciousness,  previously  analyzed. 
But  tlie.se  absolute  ideas,  what  are  they  'i  Cousin  makes 
them   tiie   constituent  elements  of   reason.     But  of   what 
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reason  ?  The  divine  or  the  human  ?  If  of  the  divine,  how 
does  our  intelligence  grasp  tliem  ?  If  of  the  human,  how 
determine  their  objective  validity,  or,  to  use  the  language 
of  the  schoolmen,  their  existence  a  parte  ret  ?  Cousin's 
answer  is  confused  and  unsatisfactory.  Reason,  he  main- 
tains, is  indeed  constituted  by  these  ideas,  they  are  its  con- 
stituent elements ;  hut  the  reason  they  constitute  is  the 
spontaneous  and  impersonal  reason,  not  our  personal  or 
retlective  reason.  Therefore  these  absohite  ideas  are  objec- 
tive in  relation  to  our  personality,  that  is  to  say,  to  our 
principle  of  voluntary  activity,  Is  moi,  the  me.  I^ut  what  is 
this  impersonal,  spontaneous  reason,  operating  without  our 
voluntary  activity  ?  Is  it  essentially  distinct  from  the  per- 
sonal or  reflective  reason  i  Cousin  tells  us  that  it  is  not ; 
that  there  are  not  two  reasons ;  that  spontaneity  and  reflec- 
tion are  simply  two  modes  in  which  one  and  the  same  rea- 
son operates.  Then  this  one  reason,  is  it  objective  or  sub- 
jective 'i  Is  it  the  divine  reason,  or  is  it  a  faculty  of  the 
human  souli 

Cousin  maintains  that  it  is  the  divhie  reason,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  faculty  of  the  human  soul.  But  here  is  a  grave 
ditflculty.  How  make  the  divine  reason,  indistinguishable 
from  the  divine  being  or  essence,  a  human  faculty,  and 
therefore  essentially  human,  without  identifying  (xod  and 
man,  and  falling  into  pure  pantheisin  or  pure  atheism  i  To 
escape  this  difliculty.  Cousin  attempts  to  distinguish  between 
God  and  reason,  between  the  divine  being  and  the  Logos, 
and  to  present  the  divine  reason,  not  as  (iod,  but  as  the 
Word  of  God.  In  this,  however,  he  misapjjrehends  the 
Christian  dogma  of  the  Trinity,  on  which  he  professes  to 
found  his  distinction,  and  falls  into  a  grave  ontological  error. 
In  the  Christian  dogma  of  the  Trinity,  the  distinction  of 
being  is  denied,  and  the  Logos  is  asserted  to  be  one  in 
essence  with  the  Father.  Besides,  the  Logos,  if  not  one  in 
essence  with  God,  and  therefore  really  and  truly  God,  is 
creature ;  for  between  God  and  creature  there  is  no  middle 
existence.  What  is  not  creature  is  God,  and  what  is  not  God 
is  creature.  If  your  spontaneous  reason  is  God,  then  you 
make  God  and  man  identical  ;  if,  you  distinguish  it  from 
God,  you  make  it  creature,  simply  human  reason,  a  faculty 
of  the  human  soul,  and  therefore  remain  still  irtt]ie_region 
of  psv'chology^  Your  absolute  ideas  are  only  subjectively 
"aE8oIute,anathe  inquiry  returns.  How  establish  their  objec- 
tivity, or  existence  a  parte  rei  ? 
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This  question  Cousin  has  never  to  my  knowledge  answered, 
and  therefore  has  never  really  advanced  beyond  the  subjec- 
tivism of  Kant,  which,  elsewliere,  he  so  effectually  refutes.  Jt . 
was  always  an  objection  in  my  mind  to  his  pliilosophy.  His 
absolute  ideas  of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good,  which 
he  labors  to  identify  with  God,  were,  after  all,  on  his  hypoth- 
„esis,  only  abstractions,  and  could  give  me  only  an  abstract 
'  God,  and  no  living  God,  no  real  God  at  all.     llere  Leroux, 
'  who  is  regarded  by  not  a  few  as  an  atheist,  and  who  does 
fall,  in  his  JJIIuman-ite,  into  the  Hegelian  pantheism,  came 
to  my  aid,  by  directing  my  attention  to  the  simple  analysis 
of  tliought,  or  to  what  Cousin  calls  "  the  fact  of  conscious- 
ness."    Cousin  himself  had  said  thought,  or  the  fact  of  con- 
sciousness, is  a  phenomenon  with  three  elements,  subject, 
object,  and  their  relation.     The  subject  is  always  le  tnoi,^  or 
the  thinker ;  the  object  is  always  ie  non-moi,  or  something 
standing  over  against  the  subject,  and  independent  of  it ; 
and  the  relation  is  the  form  of  the  thought.     Leroux  adopts 
this,  and  shows  that  thought  is  a  synthesis  and  the  resultant 
'  of  two  factors.   •  The  subject  cannot  think  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  object,  and  the  object  cannot  be  thought 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  subject,  or  thinker.     The 
subject  and  object  are  both  given  simultaneously  in  one  and 
the  same  thought  or  act,  and  therefore  the  reality  of  the  one 
is  as  certain  as  that  of  the  other.      The  object  affirms  itself 
in  the  fact  of  consciousness  as  object,  as  distinct  from,  and 
independent  of,  the  subject:   and  the  subject  recognizes 
itself  as  subject,  as  thinker,  and  therefore  as  distinct  from  and 
opposed  to  the  object.     This  stripped  philosophy  of  its  mys- 
tery, divested  it  of  its  endless  abstractions  and  vain  subtil- 
ties,  and  harmonized  it  with  the  common-sense  of  mankind^ 
Man  cannot  think  without  an  object,  and,  being  finite,_  he 
can  never  be  his  own  object.     Only  God  can  be  the  obiect 
of  his  own  intelligence,  or  be  intelligent  without  other  than 
himself ;  man,  whatever  else  he  is,  is  a  dependent  being,  and 
is  in  no  instance,  in  no  respect,  alone  sufficient  for  himself. 
He  is  not  intelligent  in  himself,  because  he  is  not  intelligible 
in  himself.     There  is  and  can  be  no  intelligence  where  tliere 
is  no  intelligible,  or  nothing  that  can  be  known.     We  can- 
not see  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen.     What  is  not  is 
not  intelligible.     That  which  does  not  exist  cannot  be  an 
'  object  of  thought ;  for  it  is  not,  and  therefore  cannot  present 
any  thing  to  the  mind,  can  present  no  resistance  or  counter- 
pressure  to  the  mental  force.     The  object,  then,  is  always 
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real,  and  no  thought  ever  is  or  ever  can  he  totally  false  or  '  ^ '-" 
purely  subjective.  _  A  further  question  may  be  raised,  indeed,   " 
as  to  the  light  by  which  the  object  is  thought,  or  as  to  the 
intelligible  medium  of  thought, — a  (question  which  Male- 
branche  attempted  to  solve  by  what  he  called  "  vision  in 
God,"  and  which  Cousin  comes  nearer  solving  in  asserting 
that  absolute  ideas  are  intuitive.     But  Cousin  fails  precisely     -^  ,     i     ^ 
ydiere  Plato  before _iiim  Mled, Jby  not  distinguishing  the.^  ->*'  .    ig^^I 
idea  as  archetype  in  the  divine  reason  from  idea  as  the  ■-'^  ,  .| 

essence  or  reality  of  the  thing,  regarded  as  the  object  of  our  Tr,""  ''*'.°^.„ '' 
science.     He  fails  to  distinguisli  reason  as  divine  from  reason'  v-tt.-i 
as  a  human  faculty,  and  to  [)oint  out  the  real  relation  which  / 

subsists  between  them.  He  makes  only  a  modal  distinction, 
which  is  not  sufficient  to  save  him  from  pantheism,  and  fails 
to  perceive  that  the  divine  reason  is  the  liuman  reason  only 
through  the  medium  of  the  divine  creative  act, — nii'diante 
actu  creativo  divino.  The  divine  reason,  indistinguishable 
from  the  divine  essence  or  being,  at  once  creates  the  human 
reason,  and  presents  itself  as  its  light  and  its  immediate  ob- 
ject. We  see  all  things  in  God,  as  we  see  visible  objects  in 
the  light  which  illuminates  them,  though  not  simply  as  ideas 
in  the  divine  mind,  as  Malebranche  appears  to  have  held ; 
for  we  see  existences  themselves  in  their  concreteness  and 
reality,  not  merely  their  ideas,  or  possibility  of  being  created. 

Having  settled  it,  that  man  does  not  suffice  for  himself  in      <^eL>-B».A-A 
tlie  intellectual  order,  that  he  cannot  even  think  himself    Co^^>^  *^ 
without  thinking  what  is  not  himself,  or  without  the  concur-       ^    ^^- 
rence  of  the  object  with  the  subject,  I  learned  from  Leroux  J  ) 
that  the  same  principle  extends  to  all  our  acts,  and  that  no  L 
act  of  life  is  ])os8ible  witliout  the  concurrence  of  the  object.  J         P, ;' 
Man  lives  and  can  live  only  by  communion  with  what  is  not       I 
himself.     In  himself  alone,  cut  off  from  all  not  himself,  he  ^  ' 

is  neither  a  progressive  nor  a  living  being.     His  body  must      /    i  ^  ■ 
have  food  from  without,  and  so  must  his  heart  and  his  soul. 
Hence  his  elevatiorij  his  progress,  as  well  as  his  very  exist- 
ence, depend  on  the  object.     He  cannot  lift  himself,  but 
must  be  lifted,  by  jjlacing  him  in  communion  with  a  higher        '  ■  j 
and  elevating  object. 

This  will  be  the  more  evident,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  tlie 
fact,  any  fact,  of  human  life  is  the  joint  product  of  the  sub- 
ject and  object,  and  therefore  partakes  of  the  character  of 
each.  This  is  a  fact  of  no  inconsiderable  importance,  and 
enables  us  to  explain  many  things  certain  from  observation, 
from  human  experience,  but  which  philosophy  has  hitherto 
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failed  to  explain.  "  Evil  coniimmications  corrupt  good  man- 
ners," is  a  proverb  as  old  as  human  experience,  but  has 
philosophy  hitherto  explained  it  ?  Why  is  it  that  association 
with  the  great  and  good  improves  our  manners  and  morals  ? 
I  meet  a  great  and  good  man,  I  hold  intercourse  or  commun- 
ion with  him,  and  am  never  after  what  I  was  before.  I  feel 
that  a  virtue  has  gone  forth  from  him  and  entered  into  my 
life,  so  that  I  am  not,  and  never  caii  be  again,  the  man  I  was 
before  1  met  him.  What  is  the  explanation  of  this  fact  ? 
How  happens  it  that  I  am  benefited  by  my  intercourse  with 
the  good,  and  injured  by  my  intercourse  with  the  bad  'i  How 
is  it  that  one  man  is  able  to  influence  another,  whether  for 

food  or  for  evil  ?     What  is  the  meaning  of  influence  itself  ? 
nfluence,  inflowing,  flo wing-in,— what  is  this  but  the  very  f  act_ 
I  assert,  that  our  life  is  the  joint  product  of  subject  and  object  ? 
Man  lives,  and  can  live  only  by  communion  with  that  which 
is  not  himself.     This  must  be  said  of  every  living  dependent 
existence.     Only  God  can  live  in,  from,  and  by  himself 
alone,  uninfluenced  and  unaffected  by  any  thing  distinguish- 
r    able  from  his  own  being.     But  man  is  not  God,  is  not  being 
^    in  himself,  is  not  complete  being,  and  must  find  out  of  him- 
self both  his  being  and  its  completeness.     He  lives  not  in 
and  from  himself  alone,  but  does  and  must  live  in  and  by 
(  the  life  of  another. 

Cut  off  man  from  all  communion  with  external  natui-e, 
and  he  dies,  for  he  has  no  sustenance  for  his  body,  and  must 
stai-ve ;  cut  him  off  from  all  communion  with  moral  nature, 
and  he  dies,  starves,  morally ;  cut  him  off  from  all  moral  com- 
munion with  a  life  above  his  own,  and  he  stagnates,  and  can 
make  no  progress.  All  this  everybody  knows  and  concedes. 
Then,  to  elevate  man,  to  give  him  a  higher  and  nobler  life, 
you  must  give  him  a  higher  and  nobler  object,  a  higher  and 
nobler  life  with  which  to  commune.  To  elevate  his  sub- 
jective life,  you  must  elevate  his  objective  life.  From  the 
object  must  flow  into  him  a  higher  virtue,  an  elevating  ele- 
'  V  ment.  Thus  far  I  followed  Leroux,  l)ut  I  did  not  and  could 
not  follow  him  in  all  his  applications  of  the  great  principle 
he  had  helped  me  to  ^asp  and  understand.  He  sought  to 
apply  the  principle  m  an  un-Christian  sense ;  I  saw,  or 
thought  I  saw,  in  it  the  means  of  placing  myself  more  in 
harmony  with  the  connnon  beliefs  of  Christendom,  without 
violence  to  my  reason. 

"  Man,"  said  Leroux,  "  lives  by  communion  with  his  object, 
— with  nature,  with  hie  fellow-men,  and  with  God.    He 
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communes  with  nature  through  property,  with  his  fellow- 
men  through  family  and  the  state,  and  with  God  through 
humanity.  In  the  first  two  statements  he  is  right,  and 
asserts  a  solid  basis  for  property,  family,  and  tiic  state,  three 
institutions  which  are  indispensable  to  human  life ;  and 
which,  however  they  may  be  warred  against,  are  really  as 
indestructible  as  human  nature  itself.  But  in  the  third 
statement  he  adds  nothing,  for,  to  commune  with  God 
through  humanity  is  nothing  else  than  to  commune  with 
our  kind,  or  with  other  men  in  the  family  and  the  state. 
Map.  can  live,  and  the  majority  of  men  do  live,  with  only 
the  first  two  communions  named,'  but  he  can  so  live  only  the 
life  of  the  human  animal, — an  unprogressive  life,  which  can 
never  rise  to  the  divine.  Leroux  knew  this,  and  as  he  be- 
lieved firmly  in  progress,  in  the  progressiveness  of  the  race, 
nay,  of  nature,  indeed  of  all  natures,  he  asserted  as  its  con- 
dition, communion  with  God ;  but  as  he  conceived  God  as 
actual  only  in  existences,  he  asserted  for  us  only  the  com- 
munion with  God  through  humanity,  which  was  in  effect 
simply  no  communion  with  God  at  all,  and  supplied  and 
could  supjily  no  objective  element  to  our  life  above  that 
which  we  already  have,  and  cannot  as  men  but  have. 

Leroux  never  fairly  understood  his  own  philosophy.  His 
analysis  of  thought  had  given  him  the  foundation  of  true 
realism  in  opposition  to  tlie  Kantian  subjectivism  or  ideal- 
ism ;  but  the  moment  he  had  finished  his  analysis  of  thoiight, 
and  proved  to  us  that  the  life  of  every  man  is  the  joint 
product  of  subject  and  object,  and  therefore  partaking  alike 
of  the  character  of  each,  he  fell  into  the  precise  error  which 
I  have  pointed  out  in  the  case  of  Cousin,  that  of  confound- 
ing the  ideal  with  the  real.  He  even  went  further,  and 
asserted,  in  violation  of  his  whole  ontology,  the  power  of 
the  ideal,  which  he  liimself  identifies  with  the  possible,  to 
realize  or  actualize  itself, — the  very  error  I  had  detected  in  [  ■■' 
myself,  and  which  he  more  than  any  other  had  enabled  me 
to  detect.  Sul)se(piently,  I  believe,  in  his  refutation  of  He- 
gel, he  professes  to  refute  this  error ;  but  in  his  Refutation 
of  Eclectioimn,  and  his  huge  work  on  Humanity,  he  asserted 
God  as  the  Void  of  the  Buddhists,  the  infinite  possibilitjr  of  ) 
the  universe,  which  the  universe  is  continually  actualizing, 
and  hence  its  progress.  Yet  he  had  asserted  direct  intuition 
of  God,  that  we  tliink  God,  and  God  must  really  be,  or  we  i)&  '  "^ 
could  not  think  him.  ' — "  ^"^  |^ ','     v?/, 

ATI  the  contradiction  or  absurdity  of  his  theology  I  did 
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not  at  the  moment  perceive,  because  my  mind  was  taken  up 
with  his  doctrine  that  human  Ufe  is  tlie  resultant  of  two 
forces,  of  the  intercommunion  of  subject  and  object,  from 
which  I  drew  a  further  conchision   than  tliat  drawn  hj 
f  Leroux  himself.     I  drew  from  it  the  conclusion  that  man  is 
I     not  and  cannot  be  in  himself  progressive,  and  that  his  pro- 
I    gress  depends  on  the  objective  element  of  his  life,  or,  in 
■^   other  words,  on  his  living  "in  comnmnion  with  God,  and  not 
)  only  in  a  natural  communion,  as  held  by  Leroux,  but  also 
(_in  a  supernatural  communion.     If  God  vouchsafes  us  no 
commimion  ^\^th  him  but  that  which  we  have  with  him  in 
our  own  natures  and  the  natural  objects  in  relation  with 
which  we  are  placed,  we  cannot  advance  beyond  or  rise 
above  what  we  are,  for  of  that  comnmnion  we  have  never 
for  a  moment  been  deprived,  and  never  could  have  been 
deprived.     God,  a&  the  divine  object  of  our  life,  must  pre- 
sent himself  in  a  higher  order,  or  we  are  not  elevated  above 
or  advanced  beyond  what  we  already  are.     I  was  obliged, 
then,  either  to  give  up  all  my  hopes  of  progress,  or  abandon 
I     my  doctrine  of  no  God  but  the  God  in  man,  or.  the  identity 
I     of  the  human  and  the  divine.     I  must  recognize  God  as  supe- 
rior to  humanity,  independent  of  nature,  and  intervening  as 
Providence  in  human  affairs,  and  giving  us,  so  to  speak, 
more  of  himself,  than  he  gives  in  nature.     Here,  though 
still  far  enough  from  the  truth,  I  had  entered  into  the  order 
of  religious  ideas,  and  was  headed,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
/    life,  in  the  direction  of  real  Clnistian  beliefs,  and  began  to 
suspect  that  I  might  believe  as  the  Christian  world  had 
always  believed,  without  abandoning  my  reason,  or  doing  it 
,    the  least  violence.    This  filled  me  with  an  inexpressible  joy. 
)    1  need  not  always  stand  alone,  and  pine  in  vain  for  sympathy 
with  ray  kind.     I,  too,  may  one  day  enter  the  brotherhood 
of  believers. 

CHAITEK   XV. I'KOVIDENTIAL   MEN. 

Pierre  Leroux  was  not,  like  myself,  wholly  ignorant  of 
Catholic  theology,  and  he  was  able  to  give  me  some  glimpses 
of  what  is  called  by  my  Puseyite  friends,  "  the  sacramental 
system."  He  knew  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  grace,  and 
made  use  of  it  in  explaining  his  doctrine  of  progress.  His 
aim  was  to  find  a  philosophical  ecpiivalent  for  the  infused 
habits  of  grace,  asserted  by  the  clnirch,  but  rejected  by  all 
classes  of  Protestants,  and  which  I  had  not  at  that  time  even 
80  much  8S  h^ard  of;    but  in  his  effort  to  do  this,  and  to 
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show  that  what  Cathohcs  mean  by  infused  habits,  is  attain- 
able by  the  natural  communion  of  man  \vitli  man,  or  of  the 
individual  with  the  race,  lie  enabled  me  to  see  that  grace 
might  I)e  infused,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  life,  and 
A\athout  the  slightest  violence  to  nature  or  reason. 

According  to  the  law  of  all  dependent  life,  man  lives  not 
by  himself  alone,  but  by  communion  with  an  object  not 
himself ;  and  his  actual  life  partakes  alike  of  the  object  and 
the  subject,  of  which  it  is  the  joint  product.  In  the  fact  of 
life,  the  object  is  not  jiassive,  but  active,  as  active,  to  say 
the  least,  as  the  subject ;  for,  if  purely  passive,  it  would 
offer  no  counteraction  to  the  subject,  and  be  practically  no 
object  at  all.  The  object  acts  on  the  subject  no  less  than 
the  sul>ject  on  the  object.  They  miitually  act  and  react  on 
each  other,  and  in  their  mutual  action  and  reaction  the  fact 
of  life  is  generated.  The  object  by  its  action  flows  into  the 
subject,  and  becomes  a  real  element  of  the  life  of  the  sub- 
ject. If,  then,  we  suppose  the  object  supernaturally  ele- 
vated, the  life  of  the  subject  will  be  elevated  also,  and  his  prog- 
ress secured.  Now,  as  I  held  that  the  divine,  though  dis- 
tingiiishable  in  reality  from  the  human,  could  flow  into  us 
only  througli  the  luxman,  I  saw  that,  by  a  providential  eleva- 
tion of  individuals  by  the  Creator  to  an  extraordinary  or 
su])ernatural  communion  with  himself,  they  woidd  live  a 
divine  life,  and  we  by  communion  with  them  would  also  be 
elevated,  and  live  a  higher  and  more  advanced  life.  Thus 
the  elevation  and  progress  of  the  race  would  be  provided 
for  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  life,  by  the  aid  of  these 
individuals  providentially  elevated,  and  called  by  Leroux, 
"  Providential  Men." 

In  this,  though  I  had  by  no  means  reached  the  Catholic 
thought,  I  was  enabled  to  conceive  the  natural  and  the  super- 
natural as  corresponding  one  to  the  other ;  and  that  it  is 
possible  for  Clod  to  afford  us  supernatural  aid  without  vio- 
lence to  our  natures,  and  without  suspending,  superseding,  or 
impairing  the  laws  of  our  natural  life.  This,  to  one  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  hold  that  nature  and  grace,  reason  and 
revelation,  can  be  asserted  only  as  mutually  repugnant  one 
to  the  other,  that  the  one  cannot  be  asserted,  as  Calvinism, 
indeed  all  Evangelicalism,  had  taught  me,  without  denying 
the  other,  was  no  slight  advance.  Moreover,  it  placed  me  in 
harmony  with  the  universal  belief  of  the  race,  for  the  human 
race  has  universally  attributed  all  its  elevation  and  progress 
to  God  through  inspired  prophets,  apostles,  Messialis, — in  a, 
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word,  providential  men,  or  men  raised  up  and  extraordinarily 
endowed  by  the  Creator,  to  aid  liis  creature  man  in  his  cease- 
less march  through  tlie  ages.  * 

I  was  far  enough  from  being  free  from  grievous  errors, 
and  as  yet  had  not  once  thought  of  seeking  the  old  church  ; 
but  it  is  clear  that  I  had  made  some  progress,  and  had 
embraced,  without  ceasing  to  exercise  my  reason  freely,  or 
.  failing  in  my  pledge  to  myself  of  being  faithful  to  my  own 
'  rational  nature,  the  great  principles  and  facts  which  placed 
me  on  the  route  to  tlie  Catholic  Clmrch.  I  found  I  could 
reasonably  accept  the  ideas  of  providence,  special  as  well  as 
general,  supernatural  inspiration,  supernatural  revelation,  and 
Christianity  as  an  authoritative  religion,  and  must  do  so,  or 
be  false  alike  to  history  and  my  hopes  of  progress.  I  felt, 
as  I  liad  felt  from  my  boyhood,  that  I  had  need  of  an  author- 
itative religion  ;  and'  that  a  religion  which  does  not  and  can- 
not speak  with  divine  authority,  is  simply  no  religion  at  all. 
I  did  not,  indeed,  conclude  from  the  possibility  of  the 
providential  men  I  asserted,  that  they  have  actually  been 
raised  up  and  sent ;  I  did  not,  from  the  fact  that  God  can 
give  us  the  needed  supernatural  aid  through  them,  without 
violence  to  nature  and  reason,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
great  law  of  all  life,  conclude  that  therefore  he  actually  does 
so  give  it.  I  never  yet  was  so  poor  a  logician  as  to  do  that. 
I  was  always  ready  and  anxious  to  believe,  providing  I 
could  see  my  way  clear  to  do  so  without  violence  to  reason, 
or  the  abnegation  of  my  own  manhood.  I  never  wanted 
reasons  for  believing :  what  I  wanted  was,  to  have  the  real 
or  imaginary  obstacles  to  believing  removed.  More  than 
this  I  never  needed,  never  sought ;  and  therefore,  precisely 
as  were  removed  my  reasons  against  believing,  I  believed. 

Most  people,  bom  and  reared  in  Christian  countries,  who 
reject  Christianity,  are  very  much  in  the  condition  I  was. 
They  reject  Cliristianity,  not  because  they  see  no  good  reasons 
for  believing,  but  because  thej'  see,  or  think  they  see,  many  and 
stronger  reasons  against  believing.  Tliey  refuse  to  believe, 
because  they  do  not  understand  how  supernatural  assistance 
can  be  rendered  without  violence  to  nature  ;  or  an  authori- 
tative revelation,  or  a  revelation  that  is  to  be  regarded  as 
authority  for  reason,  can  be  accepted  and  submitted  to  with- 
out an  abandomnent  of  reason.  Such  had  been  the  case 
with  me,  and  consequently,  as  tliis  obstacle  to  believing  was 

•See  Reform  and  Conservatism,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  91-96. 
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removed,  I  believed  without  seeking  any  further  reason  for 
beUeving. 

This  was  not  wholly  irrational  or  unphilosophical.  To  be- 
Keve  is  normal,  to  disbelieve  is  abnormal.  When  the  mind 
is  in  its  normal  state,  nothing  more  is  ever  needed  for  belief 
than  the  removal  of  the  obstacles  interposed  to  believing ; 
for,  if  wo  consider  it,  the  mind  was  created  for  truth.  Truth 
is  its  object,  and  it  seeks  and  accepts  it  instinctively,  as  the 
new-bom  child  seeks  the  motlier  s  breast,  from  which  it 
draws  its  nourishment.  Place  the  mind  and  truth  face  to 
face,  with  nothing  interposed  between  them,  and  the  truth 
evidences  itself  to  the  mind,  and  the  mind  accepts  it,  with- 
out seeking  or  needing  any  further  reason.  The  assent 
termed  knowledge  follows  immediately  from  the  joint  forces 
of  the  intelligible  ol)ject  and  tlie  intelligent  subject.  So  in 
belief.  Practically,  it  is  never  a  reason  for  believing,  but 
the  removal  of  reasons  against  believing,  that  is  demanded. 
Hence,  we  always  believe  wliat  a  man  tells  us,  when  we 
have  no  reason  for  not  believing  him  :  and  the  business  of 
life  could  not  go  on  were  it  otherwise.  For  belief  reason 
never  requires  any  thing  but  the  mutual  presence,  with 
nothing  interposed  between  them,  of  the  credible  object 
and  the  creditive  subject. 

I  held  then,  as  I  hold  now,  that  the  office  of  proof  or 
even  demonstration,  is  negative  rather  tiian  affirmative. 
Neither  ever  goes  further  than  to  remove  the  prohihentia, 
or  ol>stacles  to  assent.  Demonstration,  the  most  rigid  and 
tiie  most  conclusive,  oidy  shows  the  object  without  envel- 
ope or  disguise,  and  motives  assent  only  by  removing  every 
reason  for  not  assenting.  The  assent  itself  is  always  imme- 
diate and  intuitive.  Truth  needs  no  voucher,  and,  when 
immediately  presented  to  the  mind,  evidences  or  affirms 
itself.  The  will  may  be  perverse,  and  withdraw  the  intel- 
lect from  the  contemplation  of  truth  ;  prejudice  or  passion 
may  darken  the  understanding,  so  that  it  does  not  for  the 
moment  see  or  recogidze  the  object ;  but,  whenever  tiie 
truth  is  immediately  present,  and  reason  looks  it  full  in  the 
face,  it  knows  that  it  is  truth  without  further  evidence,  with- 
out any  thing  extrinsic  to  prove  tiiat  it  is  truth.  To  deny 
this  would  be  to  deny  to  the  soul  the  faculty  of  intelligence, 
the  faculty  of  knowing  at  all.  To  know  a  thing  is  to  know 
that  it  is  true,  for  nothing  but  truth  is  or  can  be  an  object  (s£ 
knowledge.  To  say  that  you  know  a  thing,  and  yet  do  not 
know  whether  it  be  true  or  not,  is  only  saying  that  you  do 
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not  know  the  thing  at  all.  No  man  does  or  can  know  false- 
hood, for  falsehood  is  nothing,  is  a  nullity,  a  mere  negation, 
and  therefore  no  intelligible  object.  Falsehood  is  intelligible 
only  in  the  trath  it  denies,  and  is  known  only  in  knowing 
that  trath.  In  so  far  as  any  proposition  is  false,  it  is  unin- 
telligible, and  never  known.  In  all  errors  we  know  only 
the  element  of  truth  which  they  contain;  and  the  part  of 
error  is  simply  the  part  of  onr  ignorance,  the  part  in  which 
nothing  is  known.  To  know  something,  and  to  know  it  to 
be  trae,  is  one  and  the  same  thing ;  and  this  is  M'hat  is  meant 
when  we  say  trnth  is  the  object  of  the  intellect.  Hence,  no 
logical  process  is  ever  needed  to  prove  to  the  mind  that  the 
object  it  immediately  apprehends  is  truth,  or  is  trne.  That 
it  Is  true  or  truth  is  included  in  the  fact  that  the  mind  appre- 
hends it  as  its  object,  or  knows  it.  To  suppose  the  contrary, 
to  suppose  that  a  logical  process  is  needed  to  demonstrate 
that  the  object  in  immediate  relation  to  the  mind  is  true, 
would  be  absurd  ;  for  it  would  demand  an  infinite  series  of 
logical  processes  to  every  single  act  of  knowledge  or  mental 
assent.  There  is  no  reasoning  except  from  premises  or 
principles,  and  no  valid  reasoning  from  either  false  or 
unknown  principles.  How  are  these  premises  or  principles 
to  be  obtained  'i  Not  by  reasoning,  not  by  a  logical  pi-ocess, 
for,  without  them,  no  reasoning,  no  logical  process  is  possible, 
and  no  such  thing  as  proof  or  demonstration  conceivable. 
They  must,  then,  precede  reasoning,  be  intuitive,  that  is, 
evident  of  themselves.  Then,  nothing  is  necessary,  in  the 
last  analysis,  to  knowledge,  but  the  immediate  presence  to 
each  other  of  the  intelligible  object  and  the  intelligent  sub- 
ject. So  is  it  in  the  case  of  knowledge  or  science  in  the 
"natural  order,  where  the  object  is  immediately  intelligible 
to  reason. 

The  principle  must  hold  true,  as  far  as  applicable,  in  the 
supernatural  order,  and  in  regai'd  to  faith  as  well  as  in  regard 
to  science.  Faith  or  belief  is  assent  to  propositions  not 
immediately  known,  on  the  authority  affirming  them  ;  that 
is,  it  is  assent  on  testimony.  The  understanding  does  not 
assent  to  them  because  it  sees  immediately  their  trutli,  as  in 
case  of  science  or  knowledge,  but  because  it  sees  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  authority  or  testimony  affirming  them.  The 
immediate  object  of  belief  is  the  veracity  of  the  witness, 
or  the  fact  that  the  authority  in  the  ease  can  neither  deceive 
nor  be  deceived  ;  and  here  the  assent  is  immediate  as  soon 
as  the  obstacles  are  removcsd,  because  to  believe  is  normal. 
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If  the  supernatural  and  the  natural  correspond  one  to  tlie 
otlier,  as  it  is  here  assumed  that  they  do,  tlic  same  holds  true 
of  belief  in  the  suj^ematural  order.     We  cannot  believe  the 
supernatural  things  revealed  without  what  are  called  motives 
of  credibility  ;  but  these  motives  do  not,  so  to  speak,  motive 
the  assent  of  the  mind  to  the  veracity  or  sufficiency  of  the 
authority  affirming  them.     They  only  show  that  the  author-   j 
ity  is  credible  ;  that  is,  remove  all  the  reason  we  may  have,   ; 
or    imagine    we  have,  for  regarding   it    as    incredible    or 
untrustworthy.     The  assent  to   its   veracity  or  sufficiency 
when  these  reasons  are  removed,  is  immediate,  by  the  joint 
forces  of  the  credible  object  and  creditive  subject  as  in  the 
natural  order.     My  conduct,  then,  in  believing  in  the  super-   ^ 
natural  order  the  moment  my  reasons  against  believing  in  it     ; 
were  removed  and  I  saw  its  accordance  with  nature  and  rea- 
son, was  not  rash  or  precipitate,  but  truly  reasonable  and     / 
philosophical,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  all  belief,    I 
and,  indeed,  of  all  science.     I  asked,  and  I  needed  nothing    \ 
more.        y  / 

My  doing  so  was  justified,  also,  by  the  view  which  I  then 
took,  and  still  take,  of  the  inspiration  of  the  human  race.  1 
held  that  the  race  lives  by  immediate  communion  with  God, 
therefore  inspired  by  him,  and  hence  in  its  nonnal  state  aspires 
to  him.  Man  lives  by  immediate  communion  with  God 
as  his  object,  and  therefore  the  objective  element  of  his 
life  is  divine,  and  through  this  objective  element  his  life 
is  the  life  of  God.  Man  thus  in  his  natural  life  even  par- 
takes of  God,  and  this  partaking  of  God  I  called  inspiration. 
I  did  not  mean  by  this  that  the  race  is  supematurally 
inspired  ;  I  only  meant  what  the  Scriptures  say,  that  "  there 
is  a  spirit  in  men,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giv- 
eth  understanding ;"  or,  in  other  words,  that  man  is  intelli- 
gent, is  a  rational  existence,  only  by  virtue  of  the  immedi- 
ate presence  of  God,  simultaneously  the  creator,  the  object, 
and  the  light  of  his  reason.  This  is  the  doctrine  I  now  hold, 
and  which  I  am  supposed  to  have  borrowed  from  Gioberti, 
but  which  I  held  before  Gioberti  had  published  it,  and  long 
before  I  had  seen  his  writings  or  heard  his  name.  Cousin 
and  Leroux  had  held  something  like  it,  but  made  it,  in  their 
explanation  of  it,  a  pantheistic  doctrine.  They  did  not  dis- 
tinguish witli  sufficient  care  between  the  human  reason  and 
the  reason  of  God ;  and  while  they  made  the  immediate 
presence  of  God  in  the  soul  the  condition  of  our  intelligence, 
they  did  not  regard  that  presence  as  creating  oui-  reason,  or 
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faculty  of  intelligence,  and  becoming  immediately,  in  the 
act  of  creating  it,  its  object  and  its  light ;  but  left  it  to  be 
inferred  that  it  is  God  himself  who  knows  and  loves  in  ns : 

,  which  is  virtually  pantheism.  I  distinguished  where  they 
did  not,  and  held  tliat  it  is  not  God  who  knows  and  loves  in 
us,  but  God  in  us  who  creates  in  us  our  power  to  know  and 
to  love.  The  divine  reason  is  not  our  reason,  but,  so  to 
speak,  the  reason  of  our  reason.  It  creates  our  reason,  and 
is  its  immediate  light  and  object.  This  doctrine  is  well 
known  to  the  theologians  under  the  names  of  the  presence 
of  God  in  all  his  works,  and  the  divine  concurrence  in  all 
the  acts  of  his  creatures.  All  theologians  teach  that  it  is  in  God 
we  live,  and  move,  and  are,  and  tliat  his  reason  is  tlie  light 
of  our  reason.  Hence  St.  John,  speaking  of  the  Word  or 
Logos,  one  with  God,  says,  he  was  "  tlie  true  light  which 
enlighteneth  every  man  coming  into  this  world." 

Saying  with  Ehu  in  the  book  of  Job,  "  There  is  a  spirit  in 
men,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giveth  under- 
standing," I  concluded  the  human  race  is  inspired.  God 
gives  understanding,  not  only  in  the  sense  that  he  creates 
the  faculty,  but  also  in  the  sense  that  he  is  its  object.  In  ^ 
being  the  object  of  the  intellect,  he  is  also  that  of  the  will,  ^ 
and  affinns  himself  both  as  the  true  and  the  good,  as  alike 
the  object  of  knowledge  and  of  love.  Hence  it  is  we  under- 
stand and  love,  know  and  aspire.  This  affirming  himself  as 
the  true  and  the  good  in  natural  reason  is  natural  inspira- 
tion, and  the  cause  of  the  universal  aspiration  of  the  race  to 
God  as  the  infinitely  true  and  the  supremely  good.  In  this 
inspiration  and  this  aspiration  of  the  race,  I  detect  the  dig- 
nity and  authority  of  tlie  race.  In  it  I  find  the  worth  and 
legitimacy  of  reason,  and  vindicate  my  right  to  take  the 
reason  of  the  race  as  a  legitimate  ground  of  belief.     The 

_reason  of  the  race  may  be  safely  followed,  because  it  is  the 
inspiration  of  the  Almighty,  who  can  neither  deceive  nor  be 
deceived.  The  race  has  always  recognized,  in  some  form, 
supernatural  communion  with  God,  and  held  that  it  is  only 
by  virtue  of  this  supernatural  communion,  that  is,  a  com- 
munion in  a  higher  sense  than  that  by  which  we  are  ren- 
dered capable  of  knowing  and  loving  in  the  natural  order, 
that  the  race  is  elevated  and  set  forward  in  its  career  of  prog- 
ress. Then,  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  this  communion, 
in  the  fact  of  this  supernatural  aid  or  assistance,  is  not  an 
irrational  belief,  or  a  belief  on  an  inadequate  authority.  The 
race  has  always  believed  that  men  are  elevated  ana  set  for- 
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Ward  by  supernatural  assistance,  obtained  through  the  agency 
of  specially  inspired  individuals,  or  what  I  call  providential 
men.  Wherever  you  lind  man,  you  find  him  with  some  sort 
of  religion  ;  and  all  religions,  the  lowest  and  most  corrupt, 
as  well  as  the  highest  and  purest,  recognize  a  supernatural 
element  in  human  life,  and  claim,  each  for  itself,  the  assent 
of  mankind,  on  the  ground  of  being  the  chaimel  or  medium 
through  which  it  is  attained,  or  flows  into  the  natural, 
and  supematuralizes  human  action.  This  is  the  essential, 
the  vital  principle  of  all  the  religions  which  are  or  ever 
have  been.  Take  this  away,  and  you  leave  nothing  to 
which  the  common-sense  of  mankind  does  or  can  give  the  ; 
name  of  religion.  As  this  supernatural  element  may  flow 
in  without  violence  or  injury  to  the  natural,  what  reason 
have  you  to  assert  that  this  common  belief  of  mankind  is 
false  or  unreasonable  ?  P'or  you,  who  concede  an  authori- 
tative religion,  propounded  and  interpreted  by  an  authorita- 
tive church,  what  higher  authority  is  or  can  there  be  for 
believing  any  thing,  than  the  reason  of  the  race?  It  is 
your  highest  reason  after  the  immediate  and  express  word 
of  God ;  and  not  to  believe  it  without  a  higher  reason  for 
discrediting  it,  is  not  to  follow  reason,  but  to  reject  reason. 
My  condiict,  then,  was  not  unreasonable,  but  reasonable  ; 
and  the  joy  I  felt  at  finding  myself  believing  in  the  super- 
natural providence  of  God,  was  no  silly  joy,  but  such  as  I 
might  well  indulge,  for  it  proceeded  from  the  recognition 
by  the  soul,  though  as  yet  but  partially  and  dimly,  of  the 
object  to  which  I  had  always  aspired.  I  had  made  the 
greatest  step  I  had  yet  made,  in  this  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  human  race  is  advanced  by  the  aid  of  providential 
men.     In  it  I  seemed  to  assert  my  own  freedom,  and  what  is  a 

more,  the  freedom  of  God.     No  matter  how  I  had  reasoned    \  liu^"*-  ^ 
or  talked,  I  had  regarded  God  as  a  Faturn,  or  an  invincible  //'^  ^ 

necessity,  creating  from  the  necessity  of  his  own  being,  and  ^    ,  - 

hedged  in  and  bound  by  the  invariable  and  inflexible  laws  ]n*J^'^J"" 
of  nature.  This  is  more  generally  the  case  with  our  modern  j 
philosophers,  and  so-called  free-thinkers,  than  is  commonly 
supposed.  The  real  obstacle  in  many  minds  to  the  accept- 
ance of  Christian  faith,  is  the  want  of  belief  in  the  freedom 
of  God.  Read  the  works  of  all  your  non-Catholic  philoso- 
phers, and  you  will  find  that  they  nowhere  admit  providence, 
or  the  free  intervention  of  God  in  the  afliairs  of  the  univei'se 
he  has  himself  created.  What  they  call  the  providential  is 
always  the  fixed,  the  invariable,  the  inexorable,  the  fatal. 
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They  reject  miracles,  the  supernatural,  or  voluntary  interpo- 
sitions on  tlie  part  of  the  Creator,  because  they  are  assumed 
to  be  marks  of  change,  of  variability,  and  forbidden  by  the 
laws  of  nature.  I  had,  in  asserting  providential  men,  risen 
above  this  difficulty,  and  become  able  to  understand  that, 
while  God  binds  nature,  nature  cannot  bind  him  ;  that  being 
in  himself  sufficient  for  himself,  no  necessity  compels  him 
to  operate  externally,  or  to  create  a  world ;  and  tlierefore 
creation  itself  must  be,  on  his  part,  a  free,  voluntary  act,  and 
much  more  so  his  intervention  in  the  government  of  what 
he  has  created.  This  threw  a  heavy  burden  from  my  shoul- 
ders, and  in  freeing  Uod  from  his  assumed  bondage  to  nature, 
unshackled  my  own  Hmbs,  and  made  me  feel  that  in  God's 
freedom  I  had  a  sure  pledge  of  my  own.  God  could,  if  he 
chose,  be  gracious  to  me ;  he  could  hear  my  prayers,  respond 
to  my  entreaties,  interpose  to  protect  me,  to  assist  me,  to 
teach  me,  and  to  bless  me.  He  was  free  to  love  me  as  his 
child,  and  to  do  me  all  the  ^ood  his  infinite  love  should 
prompt.  I  was  no  longer  ehamed,  like  Prometheus,  to  the 
Caucasian  rock,  with  my  vulture  passions  devouring  my 
heart;  I  was  no  longer  fatherless,  an  orphan  left  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  inexorable  general  laws,  and  my  heart 
bounded  witli  joy,  and  I  leaped  to  embrace  the  neck  of  my 
Father,  and  to  rest  my  head  on  his  bosom.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  ecstasy  of  that  moment,  when  I  first  realized  to 
myself  that  God  is  free. 

CHAPTER  XVI. STRUGGLES  AFTER  LIGHT. 

I  had  now  settled  it  in  my  own  mind,  that  the  progress 
of  man  and  society  is  effected  only  by  supernatural  assistance, 
and  that  this  assistance  is  rendered  by  Almighty  God,  in 
perfect  accordance  with  nature  and  reason,  through  provi- 
dential men.  Cousin  had  emitted  the  theory,  that  the  great 
man  is  great  because  he,  better  than  any  of  his  contempo- 
raries, collects  and  represents,  or  impersonates,  the  ideas  and 
sentiments  of  his  own  age ;  but  I  adopted  the  opposite  doc- 
trine, that  the  truly  ^reat  man  is  great  because  lie  makes  his 
age,  determines  the  ideas  and  sentiments  of  the  race,  and  by 
his  own  elevation  lifts  them  to  a  higher  plane.  Truly  great 
men  are  superior  to  their  age,  and  give  it  what  it  has  not 
and  cannot  draw  from  its  own  funds. 

I  placed,  as  yet,  our  Lord  in  the  category  of  great  men, 

Srovidential  men,  along  with  Abraham,  Moses,  Zoroaster, 
onfucius,  Socrates,  Plato,  &c.,  but  I  considered  him  greater 
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than  any  of  tliern,  and,  indeed,  as  completing  the  line  of 
providential  men,  and  supplying  all  that  was  wanting  in 
those  wlio  went  before  him.  I  ventured  even  to  call  nim 
God-man  in  a  special  sense,  and  thought,  for  a  moment,  that, 
by  my  doctrine  of  communion,  by  virtue  of  which  the  object 
becomes  identicalj,with  the  subject  in  the  fact  of  life,  I 
could  explain  the  chief  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  and, 
indeed,  all  the  principal  Cliristian  dogmas,  and  lind  a  com- 
mon ground  on  which  Trinitarians  and  Unitarians,  orthodox 
and  heterodox,  conservatives  and  reformers,  the  believers  in 
revelation  and  the  advocates  of  natural  reason,  could  all 
meet  in  peace  and  love,  and  unite  as  one  man  to  effect  the 
amelioration  and  progress  of  society.  It  was  a  brave  dream, 
but  only  a  dream,  from  which  I  soon  awoke. 

I  made  at  the  time  a  distinction  between  being  and  life,  and 
held,  after  Leroux,  tiiat  being  actualizes  itself  in  life  or  living. 
I  fell  here  into  the  fundamental  error  of  all,  or  nearly  all, 
modern,  and  no  little  of  ancient,  philosophy.  The  starting-  n 
point  of  Leroux's  doctrine,  which  I  accepted  from  him,  that  )  % 
thought  is  a  phenomenon  that  includes  simultaneously  subject,  / 
object,  and  their  relation,  consistently  carried  out,  implies  ^■ 
realism  as  opposed  to  idealism.  It  implies  that  we  know 
tlie  object,  because  we  think  it,  and  we  think  it  simply  be-, 
cause  it  is,  and  is  immediately  present  to  our  intellect.  I 
saw  and  understood  this  well  enoii^h ;  but,  in  applying  it  to 
being,  to  ontology,  I  forgot  it,  as  Leroux  himself  did.  Tlfe 
primitive  objective  element  of  thought  is  indeed  being,  I 
said,  real  being  too,  but  not  actual  being.  Heal  being  and 
actual  being  identified  give  us  then :  1,  Pure  being,  das 
reine  Seyri  of  Hegel,  which  is  simply  possible  being;  2, 
Idea,  or  possible  being,  advanced  to  the  state  of  type,  or 
mental  conception  ;  and  3,  Life,  das  Wesen,  or  being  actu- 
alized, being  advanced  from  the  state  of  possi])ility  to  living 
being,  or  complete  actuality.  These  three  moments,  states,  or 
terms,  I  had  the  simplicity  to  regard  as  the  real  signilicance 
of  the  Christian  Trinity.  Truth  is  always  simpler  than 
eri-or,  and  requires  far  less  effort  to  explain  or  understand  it. 
This  possible,  or,  as  Leroux  said,  virtual  .being,  which  pre- 
cedes lioth  Idea  and  Life,  Leroux  identified  with  the  Void 
of  the  J'uddhists,  and  represented  as  standing  opposed  to  the 
Plenum  or  Pleroma  of  the  Gnostics.  It  was,  then,  in  reality 
only  [)ossible,  not  actual ;  but  it  appears  not  to  have  occur- 
red to  him  any  more  than  it  did  to  me,  that  the  possible 
without  the  actual  is  a  mere  abstraction  and,  like  all  abstrac- 
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tions,  a  nullity.  Suppose  all  actual  being  wanting,  and  you 
can  conceive  of  nothing  as  possible.  Suppose  no  living, 
actual  God,  and  the  possibility  of  God  ceases  to  be  suppos- 
jible.  Hence,  Aristotle  and  all  theologians  call  God  actus 
purissimits,  most  pure  act,  and  deny  that  in  him,  in  refer- 
ence to  his  being  or  perfections,  there  is  any  possiMlity,  or 
any  thing  in  potentia,  not  yet  actual,  but  susceptible  of  be- 
coming actual.  He  is  eternal,  and  eternally  most  full  and 
perfect  being.     He  is  so,  or  he  is  not  at  all. 

The  possible  may  be  considered  either  in  relation  to  God, 
\  or  in  relation  to  the  creature.  In  relation  to  God,  it  is 
simply  his  power  to  create  creatures  not  actually  created ; 
"  and  in  relation  to  creature,  it  is  the  creature's  power  as 
second  cause  to  do  what  it  has  not  yet  done.  Creatures 
which  God  may  create,  but  does  not,  may  be  said  to  exist 
virtually  in  him,  as  ideas  in  his  own  mind,  but,  as  so  exist- 
ing, they  are  not  distinguishable  from  his  divine  being,  or 
essence  itself.  So  the  tilings  we  may  do,  but  have  not  yet 
done,  are  the  virtuality  of  our  nature,  and  indistinguishable 
from  it.  Abstracted  from  God,  the  creatures  he  may  create 
or  the  ideas  he  may  clothe  with  existence,  are  simple  nulli- 
ties, and  inconceivable ;  and  so,  when  abstracted  from  our 
power,  are  the  things  we  may  as  second  causes  do,  but  as 
yet  have  not  done.  It  is  the  actuality  of  God  that  renders 
creation  possible,  and  it  is  only  in  the  intiiition  of  that 
actuality,  that  possible  creatures  or  perfections  are  conceiv- 
able. It  is  also  in  the  fact  of  our  actuality  that  we  are,  or 
can  be  conceived,  capable  of  acting,  doing,  or  producing. 

As  plain  and  ae  conclusive  as  all  this  is,  very  few  philos- 
ophers ever  apprehend  it ;  or;  if  they  apprehend  it,  they 
apprehend  it  only  as  a  barren  fact,  and  see  no  use  to  be  made 
of  it.  The  great  Leibnitz,  in  commenting  on  St.  Anselm's 
argument  for  the  existence  of  God  from  the  idea  present  to 
our  minds  of  the  most  perfect  being,  says,  it  would  be  con- 
clusive if  it  were  previously  establislied  that  the  real  exist- 
ence of  most  perfect  being,  or  God,  is  possible !  Storcli- 
enau,  a  disciple  of  Wolf,  as  Wolf  was  a  disciple  of  Leibnitz, 
and  whose  work  has  been,  and  I  believe  still  is,  used  as  a 
text-book  of  philosophy  even  in  some  C'atholic  colleges,  seems 
to  hold  that  possible  being  is  anterior  to  real  being,  and  to 
precede  the  actual,  living  God,  by  a  superior  possible  God, 
just  as  if  the  actual,  living  God  is  not  the  reason,  ground,  ] 
and  condition  of  all  possibility.  If  God  were  not,  nothing  , 
would  bo  possible,  not  even  his  own  existence.      There  is 
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nothing  real  or  possible  anterior  to  God  or  independent  of 
liim.  It  is  he  niraself  in  the  infinite  fnlness  of  his  own 
being  that  makes  creation  possible,  as  it  is  his  own  creative 
act  that  renders  it  actual ;  and  that  abstract  being  which  we 
call  the  nature  of  things,  is  concrete  in  him,  and  is  his  own 
eternal,  universal,  immutable,  and  indestructible  essence. 

Tlie  source  of  the  eri'or  of  placing  the  possible  before  the 
actual,  and  presenting  it  as  infinite  virtuality  actualizing 
itself  in  the  universe,  and  rising,  as  Hegel,  and  after  him 
Cousin,  say,  to  self-consciousness  in  the  consciousness  of 
man,  or  in  our  consciousness  of  our  own  existence,  is  in  the 
assumption  that  it  is  the  subject,  not  the  object,  that  deter- 
mines the  form  of  the  thought.  Cousin  and  Leroux  both 
say,  and  say  truly,  that  thought  is  a  phenomenon  embracing 
simultaneously  and  indissolubly  three  elements :  subject, 
object,  and  their  relation.  They  say  truly,  too,  that  the  rela-i 
tion  is  the  form  of  the  thought.  But  they  both  maintain 
that  the  subject  determines  the  form,  and  thus  with  Kant 
make  the  categories  forms  of  the  human  understanding,  and 
assume  that  we  think  things  so  and  so,  not  because  they  are 
so,  but  because  such  is  the  nature  or  character  of  our  intel- 
lect. They  hold  the  object  is  actualized  in  our  thoiight,  and 
is  only  a  virtuality  when  we  do  not  think  it,  As  we  never 
see  ourselves  in  ourselves,  and  recognize  our  own'  existence 
only  as  mirrored  in  the  act  of  thinking,  we  exist  for  our- 
selves only  so  far  as  we  enter  into  and  manifest  ourselves  in 
the  act.  As,  prior  to  the  act  of  thinking,  neither  subject 
nor  object  actually  exists  for  us,  either,  independent  of  our 
thought,  is  only  a  virtuality,  not  an  actuality.  Thought 
therefore  is  their  actualization,  and  this  actualization  of  sub- 
ject and  object  in  thought,  la pensee,  is  what  Leroux  meant 
by  life,  as  distinguished  from  being.  Now,  as  the  form  of 
tliis  life  is  determined  by  the  subject,  we  are  forced,  in 
applying  it  to  God,  to  deny  that  he  is  actual  or  living  God 
prior  to  his  being  thought,  and  to  regard  him  as  actual  or 
living  God  only  in  so  far  as  concreted  in  our  life.  Hence 
the  modern  pantheism,  which  represents  God  as  realizing  or 
actualizing  himself  in  idea,  idea  as  realizing  itself  in  the 
race,  the  race  as  realizing  itself  in  individuals,  and  individ- 
uals as  realizing  themselves  in  the  act  of  thinking,  that  is, 
feeling,  knowing,  and  loving :  a  superb  system  of  transcend- 
ental nullism.  The  mother  error  is  in  supposing  that  the 
subject  determines  the  form  of  the  thought,  and  therefore 
is  the  condition  of  the  actualization  of  the  object,  as  well  as 
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y  of   itself.      This  supposes  that  both  when  unthought  are 

'  virtiialities,  not  actualities.  But  there  is  no  thouglit  save  by 
the  concurrence  of  both  subject  and  object.  In  the  gener- 
ation of  thought  both  subject  and  object  must  act.  W  hat 
iA  not  actual  cannot  act,  and  therefore  both  subject  and 
object  must  be  actualities  prior  to  thought,  and  therefore' 
when  unthought.  The  subject  in  thought  is  not  alone 
active,  or  active  at  all,  save  in  concurrence  with  the  activity 
of  tlie  object.  The  object  depends  on  the  subject  to  be 
thought,  if  you  will,  but  not  to  be,  or  to  be  actual,  for  it  can 
be  thought  only  on  condition  that  it  exists  prior  to  the 
thought,  and  its  action  precedes  the  action  of  the  subject. 
The  common  error  of  pliilosophers  is  in  supposing  that  it 
is  the  subject  that  affirms  the  object,  while  it  is  the  object 
j  that  affirms  or  evidences  itself  to  the  subject.  Tliis  is  the 
^  condemnation  of  our  psychologists,  or  those  who  seek  the 
principle  of  philosophy,  or  prtmum  phihsojyhioum,  in  the 
fact  of  consciousness,  or  an  affection  of  the  soul,  or  subject ; 
and  the  reason  wliy  all  sound  philosophy  is  and  must  be 
ontological,  taking  its  principle  in  the  fact  that  the  object  is, 
and  affirms  itself  in  the  fact  of  consciousness  along  with  the 
subject,  and  as  the  condition  of  its  activity.  In  all  human 
life"  the  action  of  the  object  precedes  and  renders  possible 
the  action  of  the  subject'.  A  thing  does  not  exist  because 
we  think  it,  but  we  think  it  because  it  is  intelligibly — ac- 
tively— present  to  our  intelligence,  or  intellectual  facult_y. 
I    It  is,'  then,  not  the  intelligence  that  determines  the  intelligi- 

/  bility  of  the  object,  but  the  intelligibility  of  the  object  that 
determines  the  intelligence ;  and  therefore  the  object,  not 
the  subject,  that  determines  the  form  of  tlie  thought. 
Things  evidence  themselves  to  us,  and  we  see  them  because 
they  are,  and  as  they  are  a  parte  rei  ;  for,  if  it  were  not  so, 
we  could  see  what  is  not,  or  what  does  not  exist,  which  would 
be  absurd.     What  is  not,  or  exists  not,  is  not  intelligible. 

All  this  was  implied  in  the  doctrine  that  thought  is  invari- 
ably and  indissolubly  a  synthesis  of  object,  subject,  and  their 

,     relation,  though  I  did  not  at  the  time  clearly  perceive  it. 

i  Had  I  done  so,  I  should  have  perceived  that  the  distinction 
made  between  being  and  life,  and  the  doctrine  that  both  sub- 
ject and  object  are;,  actualized  in  thouglit,  are  inadmissible. 
Tlie  object  'flows  in  its  action  into  the  life  of  the  subject, 
but  not  the  subject  into  the  object.  Both  are  actual  prior  to 
tlie  generation  of  tlie  thought!  But,  overlooking  this  fact, 
I  proceeded  on  the  erroneous  assumption,  that  being,  whether 
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of  the  object  or  the  subject,  when  unthought,  is  latent,  vir- 
tual, not  actual,  and  is  actualized  in  thought,  and  therefore 
that,  in  the  thought,  both  subject  and  object  are  identical. 
This  actualization  of  subject  and  object  in  the  act  of  think- 
ing, is  what  I  called  life  as  distinguished  from  being.  This 
life  I  called  the  life  of  the  subject,  because  its  form  is  deter- 
mined by  the  subject,  and  hence  I  maintained  that  both  sub- 
ject and  object  live  and  are  one  in  our  life. 

Applying  this  doctrine  to  our  Lord,  and  seeking  to 
explain  by  it  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  or  to  get  at 
tlie  fact  covered  or  intended  by  that  mystery,  I  took  the 
Incarnation  as  a  fact  of  life,  not  of  nature.  The  Christian 
world  calls  our  Lord  God-man.  This  is  true,  if  you  speak 
of  him  in  his  actuality,  in  his  life,  not  in  his  nature.  Sup- 
pose the  man  Christ  Jesus, — -for  man  he  was  according  to 
the  most  orthodox  teaching, — -was  taken  up,  miraculously,  if 
you  will,  into  a  supernatural  communion  with  God,  so  that 
God,  as  in  the  case  of  every  providential  man,  became  his 
object  in  a  supernatural  sense ;  then,  since  life  partakes 
alike  of  subject  and  object,  and  is  the  union  or  identifica- 
tion of  the  two,  his  life  must  be  strictly  a  divine-human  life, 
and  he  in  the  life  he  lives  truly  God-man,  as  the  Christian 
world  has  always  believed.  Is  not  here  the  Incarnation,  the 
actualization  of  the  divine  in  the  human  ?  And  as  it  is  evi- 
dently a  miraculous  communion  of  the  human  with  the 
divine,  is  not  this  the  miracidous  conception  and  birth  of 
our  Lord  ? 

But  you  have  only  the  divine-human  life,  not  the  hypo- 
static union  of  the  two  natures  in  one  person.  Yet  I  have  two 
natures  united,  identified  in  one  life ;  and  as  these  natures 
live  only  by  virtue  of  their  intercommunion,  I  have  the 
union  of  both  the  living  God  and  living  man  in  one 
life.  It  is  the  life  that  redeems  and  saves.  Whatever 
emphasis  may  be  laid  on  the  death  of  Christ,  it  is  evident 
from  the  Scriptures  that  his  death  is  referred  to  only  as  the 
completion  and  crown  of  his  life.  He  came  into  the  world 
that  we  might  have  life,  to  beget  in  us  life,  a  new,  a  higher, 
a  diviner  life.  That  he  redeems  the  world  by  infusing  life 
into  our  life  through  communion  with  himself,  is  the  belief 
of  Christendom.  As  the  Father  hath  life  in  himself,  and  as 
the  Son  lives  by  the  Father,  so  his  disciples  live  by  him.  It 
is  the  life  that  saves ;  and  what  else  is  the  real  significance 
of  salvation  through  an  incarnate  Saviour,  or  the  union  in 
our  Lord  of  this  twofold  redeeming  and  saving  life  ? 

Vol.  v.— 10 
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As  the  Father  hath  life  iu  liiinseli',  wo  hath  he  given  to 
the  Son  to  have  hfe  in  himself.  The  Son,  by  his  super- 
natural or  miraculous  communion  with  the  Father,  lives  a 
divine-hximan  life  ;  so  the  apostles  and  disciples,  by  com- 
munion with  the  Son,  lived  tiie  same  life,  and  through  him 
became  one  in  life  with  the  Father  and  with  one  another, 
and  were  elevated  above  their  natural  life,  and  set  forward 
in  the  career  of  progress.  Here,  I  said,  is  the  (Christian  doc- 
trine of  Holy  Communion,  or  Eucharistia.  The  whole  mys- 
tery of  the  Christian  religion  has  been  supposed  to  turn 
around  the  mystery  of  Holy  Communion  ;  and  in  this  com- 
munion the  Scriptures  teach,  and  the  church  has  always 
held,  that  the  communicant  really  receives  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  our  Lord.  "  Except  ye  eat  my  flesh,  and  drink  my 
blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you."  The  flesh  profiteth  nothing, 
and  the  cliurch  never  teaches  that  we  must  eat  the  flesh  or 
drink  the  blood  of  Christ  in  a  gross,  carnal  sense,  a^  we  eat 
meat  bought  in  the  shambles.  What  is  meant  is,  that  we 
really  receive,  and  have  incorporated  into  our  life,  the  divine- 
human  life  of  our  Lord.  This  is  done  by  communion  with 
liim,  and  through  him  with  God  the  Father.  Thus  he 
becomes  to  us,  through  communion,  the  mediator  or  me- 
dium between  (lod  and  men,  as  St.  Paul  calls  him.  Thus, 
from  the  central  point  of  communion  I  can  explain  the 
Incarnation,  the  mediatorial  life  of  Christ,  and  the  principal 
Christian  dogmas,  as  I  attempted  to  show  in  the  Letter  on 
tlie  Mediatorial  Life  of  Jesus* 

But  we  who  live  at  this  day  do  not  communicate  directly 
with  ( -hrist  our  Lord.  We  do  it,  and  can  do  it,  only  through 
the  medium  of  others.  The  apostles  and  disciples  lived  in 
personal  intercourse  with  him,  and  therefore  communed 
with  liiin  directly  and  immediately  as  tlieir  object.  By  this 
direct  and  immediate  comnninion,  his  divine-human  life 
became  infused  into  their  life.  Others,  by  communion  with 
them,  partake  of  the  same  life.  The  succeeding  generation 
participates  in  it  by  communing  with  its  predecessor.  Thus 
by  connnuiiion  the  life  may  be  infused  througli  all  men 
living  contemporaneously,  and  transmitted  to  the  latest  pos- 
teiity.  The  apostles  become  thus  the  medium  of  its  recep- 
tion, diilusion,  and  transmission.  Here  is  the  meaning  of 
apostohc  succession. 

This  divine-human  life  is  one  and  identical  in  all  who 
receive   it,  for  it  is  a  real  life,   really   lived,  not   merely 
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desired  by  the  heart,  or  assented  to  as  a  doctrine  by  the  rea- 
son. It  enters  really  into  the  life  of  individuals  as  the  life 
of  their  life.  All  life  is  organic ;  and,  consequently,  all  who 
live  this  life  are  moulded  or  formed  into  one  body,  living 
one  and  the  same  life,  the  life  of  Christ,  and  therefore 
rightly  termed  his  body,  the  Ohureh,  as  the  Scriptures 
expressly  teach.  Hence  I  have  the  church,  not  as  an  asso- 
ciation, an  organization,  or  mere  aggregtttion  of  individuals, 
but  as  an  organism,  one  and  catholic, — one  because  its  life 
is  one,  and  catholic  because  it  includes  all  who  live  the  life, 
of  whatever  age  or  nation,  and  because  all  men  in  every  age 
and  nation  may  by  communion  live  it.  The  life  of  Christ 
is  not  only  life,  but  the  principle  of  life,  and,  operating  in 
the  body,  assimilates  individuals,  as  the  human  body  assimi- 
lates the  particles  of  the  food  eaten.  It  is  then  no  sham,  no 
illusion,  but  the  real  body  of  Christ,  a  real  living  organism, 
and  in  some  sense  a  continuation  of  the  Incarnation. 

But  as  the  church  includes  all  who  are  assimilated  by  its 
central  life,  and  as  it  is  only  the  real  reception  of  that  life 
that  elevates  and  advances  one,  it  is  clear  that  out  of  the 
church  no  one  can  be  saved.  There  is  no  other  name  given 
under  heaven  [but  the  name  of  Jesus]  among  men  whereby 
we  can  be  saved  ;  and  as  he  saves  us  only  by  communicating 
his  divine-human  life,  according  to  the  universal  law  of  life, 
the  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation  is  and  must  be  strictly 
true. 

But,  as  the  life  of  the  church  is  a  higher  than  natural  life, 
higher  than  the  life  of  the  race,  since  it  is  a  divine-human 
life  in  a  supernatural  sense,  it  is  and  must  be  authoritative, 
not  only  for  my  individual  reason,  but  also  for  the  human 
race  itself.  It  is  the  highest  manifestation  of  both  the  divine 
and  the  human,  and  therefore  is,  in  both  ^divine  and  human 
things,  tlie  highest  authority  under  God,  nay,  is  the  author- 
ity of  God  himself.  Hence  tlie  authority  of  the  church, 
and  the  reasonableness  and  obligation  of  individuals  and  of 
all  men  to  submit  to  her, — to  believe  what  she  teaches,  and 
to  do  what  she  commands.  I  found  here  the  authority  I 
had  been  so  long  seeking  for ;  a  real,  legitimate,  not  a  sham 
or  a  fisurped  authority,  to  which  reason  could  submit  with- 
out abnegating  itself,  or  ceasing  to  be  reason. 

Moreover,  the  divine-human  life  which  creates  or  consti- 
tutes the  church,  and  is  its  authority,  the  authority  of  the 
indwelling  Holy  Ghost, — for  I  identilied  the  interior'  life  of 
the  church  with  the  Paraclete, — is  transmitted  in  the  church 
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from  the  apostles,  and  has  been  operative  at  every  moment 
of  time  from  the  Incarnation  to  the  present.  The  Hfe  of 
the  church  now  is  identically  the  life  of  the  clrarch  in  tlie 
first  age,  by  virtue  of  an  uninterrupted  communion  with 
the  apostles.  Each  successive  generation  communes  with 
its  predecessor,  and  derives  its  life  from  it.  This  is 
the  principle  of  the  tradition,  or  transmission  of  life, 
called  under  one  aspect  the  apostolic  succession,  and  under 
another,  apostolic  tradition.  As  apostolic  or  ecclesiastical 
tradition  is  the  tradition  of  the  divine-human  life,  it  is 
always  authoritative  with  all  the  authority  of  that  life  itself. 
Hence  the  authority  of  tradition,  as  opposed  to  the  Protes- 
tant pi'inciple  of  private  judgment.  The  error  of  Protes- 
tantism was  in  that  it  broke  with  tradition,  broke  with  the 
past,  and  cut  itself  off  from  the  body  of  Christ,  and  therefore 
from  the  channel  through  which  the  Christian  life  is  com- 
municated. Protestantism  was  a  schism,  a  separation  from 
the  source  and  current  of  the  divine-human  life  which  re- 
deems and  saves  the  world,  and  Protestants  are  therefore 
thrown  back  upon  nature,  and  able  to  live  only  the  natural 
life  of  the  race, — saving  the  portion  of  Christian  life  they 
brought  away  with  them  at  the  time  of  the  separation,  and 
which,  as  not  renewed  from  its  source,  must  in  time  be 
exhausted. 

In  the  same  way  I  explained  all  the  Christian  dogmas  I 
was  acquainted  with,  and  found  that,  do  what  I  would,  I 
must  admit  that  tlie  great  current  of  Christiaii  life  had 
flowed  and  still  flowed  down  through  the  Catholic  Church. 
It  is  evident  to  every  Catholic  reader  that  this  theory,  elabo- 
rated with  skill,  indeed,  and  not  without  some  speeiousness, 
is  far  enough  from  being  an  adequate  expression  of  Catholic- 
ity. But,  as  far  as  it  went,  it  was  not  false  or  unworthy  of 
consideration.  It  indeed  demonstrated  or  proved  no  pecul- 
iar or  distinctive  Catholic  doctrine,  and  was  far  enough 
from  being  a  complete  theory,  or  adequate  to  its  own  de- 
mands ;  but  it  was,  in  the  main,  true  philosophy,  and  en- 
abled me  to  grasp  certain  laws  of  life  which  Christianity 
accepts,  and  in  accordance  with  which  it  acts.  It  removed, 
and  removed  philosophically,  all  my  objections  to  the  Aiore 
obscure  or  the  more  offensive  dogmiis  of  the  Catliolic  Churcli, 
and  showed  me  how  she  could  operate,  in  accordance  with 
nature,  the  elevation  of  nature,  and  blend  the  divine  redeem- 
ing and  saving  life  in  with  the  human,  and  make  them  in 
the  Christian  one  hfe.     It  did  not  give  me  the  Catholic  dog- 
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mas,  nor  even  the  Catholic  Church  in  her  deeper  significance, 
but  it  did  prepare  me,  bj  the  grace  of  God,  to  receive  tliem. 
Mj  philosophy  had  answered  all  my  objections  to  the  Catho- 
lic system,  if  I  may  so  speak,  and  had  supplied  me  with  all 
the  principles  which  that  system  presup])oses,  and  wliich 
prove  that  it  harmonizes  with  the  dictates  of  reason  and  the 
demands  of  nature.  There  is  in  the  Christian  church  and 
and  in  Christian  communion  infinitely  more  than  in  my 
doctrine  of  life  and  communion ;  but  there  is  nothing  op 
posed  to  that  doctrine,  or  which  makes  it  necessary  for  a 
Catholic  to  exclude  it.  The  law  of  life  I  asserted  is  a  real, 
a  genuine,  and  a  universal  law ;  the  counnunion  I  asserted 
is  a  real  and  genuine  communion,  and  is  included  even  in 
the  doctrine  of  Christian  comnninion ;  but  in  Christian 
communion  there  is  an  immediate  communion  with  Christ, 
an  increase  of  life  from  the  incarnate  God,  the  very  source 
and  fountain  of  all  Christian  life,  not  merely  a  communion 
with  him  as  he  entei's  into  the  life  of  others.  Yet  there  is  a 
communion  with  him  in  the  way  I  supposed,  a  transmission 
of  his  life  ;  and  the  church,  in  the  sense  I  have  explained, 
is  a  reality,  and  church  authority,  tradition,  apostolic  succes- 
sion, &c.,  as  I  alleged,  are  real  and  true.  These  are  all  in- 
cluded in  Catholic  theology,  though  they  do  not,  as  I  sup- 
posed, constitute  it. 

In  making  this  application  of  the  doctrine  of  life,  an  I 
did,  my  mind  was  intent  mainly  on  one  point,  that  of  the 
real  infusion  of  a  divine  element  into  human  life,  by  wliicii 
that  life  should  be  supernaturally  elevated,  and  rendered 
progressive.  I  saw  tliat  the  law  of  life  explained  the  possi- 
bility and  practicability  of  this ;  but  I  did  not  perceive,  in 
the  application  of  it,  how  far  I  departed  from  the  doctrine, 
that  both  subject  and  object  when  unthought  are  merely 
latent  or  virtual,  not  actual ;  because  in  reaUty,  though  I 
accepted  that  doctrine  from  Leroux,  as  found,  in  connection 
with  the  truth  he  helped  me  to  grasp,  it  never  had  any  hold 
on  my  mind,  and  never  received  any  attention  from  me. 
Back  of  it  in  my  mind  was  the  true  doctrine,  that  the  object, 
though  it  may  create  or  actualize  the  subject,  is  itself  actual 
antecedently  to  human  thought,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  I  held  to  Providence,  and  asserted  the  free  intervention 
of  God  in  human  affairs,  that  the  Father  has  life  in  himself, 
and  therefore  lives  independently  of  the  subject,  and  that 
he  performs  the  miracle  of  raising  the  man  Christ  Jesus  into 
a  supernatural  communion  with  himself.     It  is  evident  that, 
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\  however  I  might  have  spoken  when  treating  the  ontological 
'  question,  I  was  not  a  pantheist,  that  I  lield  that  God  is  free 
and  independent,  and  coniined  the  law  of  life  I  set  forth  to 
I  created  existence.  Leroiix  erred  by  making  the  law  nni- 
versal,  and  by  regarding  all  being  not  developing  itself  in 
human  thought,  as  not  actual .  These  errors  I  never  embraced 
except  in  mere  words ;  they  never  really  entered  into  my 
thought,  and  I  held  from  the  first,  that  the  law  was  applicable 
only  to  created  or  dependent  existence,  and  that  the  subiect 
and  object  are  actual  powers  and  therefore  act,  not  that  tney 
are  rendered  actual  by  acting.  Undoubtedly  the  intellect 
can  be  actual  only  in  acting ;  but  it  is  inherently  active  by 
virtue  of  the  immediate  and  permanent  intuition  and  creative 
presence  of  thp  intelligible,  which  is  God  ;  but  it  is  actual 
power  to  know,  before  knowing  this  or  that  particular  object 
as  after,  and  therefore  is  not  actualized  in  any  degree  ,by 
knowing. 

Making  these  reserves,  the  doctrine  of  life  or  communion 
is  true,  and,  taken  in  connection  with  the  history  or  tra- 
ditions of  the  race,  does  all  that  I  alleged.  I  was  not  thus 
far  deceived.  It  gave  me  the  church  in  the  sense  I  asserted. 
My  only  error  was  in  supposing  that  the  church  and  her 
doctrines  were  only  what  I  explained  them  to  be.  The 
Christian  mysteries  lay  infinitely  deeper  than  I  supposed. 
But  the  real  advantage  to  me  of  the  doctrine  was,  not  in  its 
erroneous  explanation  of  the  ontological  origin  of  the  divine- 
human  life,  but  in  its  enabling  me  to  perceive  a  law  of  life, 
in  accordance  with  which  it  could  be  infused  into  us,  and 
supematuralize  our  life,  by  giving  to  our  actions  a  supernat- 
ural principle,  as  well  as  a  supernatural  end.  This  service  it 
rendered  me,  and  this  service  it  maj^  render  to  all  who 
comprehend  it ;  and  hence  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  true  and 
useful  preparation  for  the  reception  of  the  Gospel. 

CHAPTER   XVII. A    STEP   FORWARD. 

It  may  well  be  believed  that  I  did  not  arrive  at  these  con- 
clusions immediately  and  at  a  single  bound.  The  transition 
from  one  order  of  thought  to  another  is  seldom  eifected  at 
once.  Man  is  a  bundle  of  habits  and  prejudices,  as  well  as 
a  being  endowed  with  reason.  His  progress  from  one  sys- 
tem to  another  is  usually  gradual,  and  remains  for  a  Ipng 
time  incomplete.  A  ray  of  light  has  flashed  on  his  mind, 
but  he  does  not  at  once  take  note  of  all  the  objects  it  illu- 
mines.    I  saw,  at  first,  very  little  in  Leroux  to  my  purpose, 
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and  it  waa  only  some  time  after  I  had  read  him  that  I  saw 
the  bearing  of  his  doctrine  of  life  or  communion,  as  I  mod- 
ified it,  on  theological  questions.  My  mind  was  forced  to 
take  the  direction  whicli  it  did,  and  to  make  the  application 
of  it  I  have  briefiy  sketched,  by  a  couple  of  Lectures  by 
Tlieodore  Parker,  to  which  I  listened  in  the  autumn  of  1841. 
The  lectures  were  the  first  part  of  the  volume,  which  Mr. 
Parker  subsequently  published,  entitled,  A  I)iscourse  of 
Matters  pertaining  to  Religion,  and  contained  nothing 
except  a  learned  and  eloquent  statement  of  the  doctrine 
which  I  had  long  defended,  and  which  I  have  called  the 
religion  of  humanity.  But,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
moment  I  heard  that  doctrine  from  his  lips,  I  felt  an  invin- 
cible repugnance  to  it,  and  saw,  or  thought  I  saw,  at  a  glance, 
that  it  was  unphilosophical  and  anti-religious. 

Mr.  Parker  at  that  time  was  one  of  my  highly  prized 
personal  friends,  a  young  man,  full  of  life  and  promise. 
There  was  no  yoimg  man  of  my  acciuaintance  for  whom  I 
had  a  higher  regard,  or  from  whom  I  hoped  so  much.  He 
had  very  respectable  intellectual  ability,  was  learned,  witty, 
and  ela<pient.  His  ideas  were  perhaps  a  little  crude,  and  his 
taste  needed  a  little  chastening,  but  his  fancy  was  lively,  his 
imagination  brilliant,  and  his  rhetorical  powers  were  of  the 
first  order.  He  had  devoured  an  immense  number  of  all 
sorts  of  books,  and  could  discourse  not  badly  on  almost  any 
subject.  He  was  more  brilliant  than  solid,  less  erudite  than 
he  appeared  or  was  thought  to  be,  and,  in  translating  a  work 
from  the  German  of  De  Wette,  made  some  sad  blunders  ; 
but  he  was  still  young,  and  his  attainments  were  unquestion- 
ably above  the  average  standard  of  American  scholarship. 
His  powers  of  sarcasm  and  declamation  were,  however, 
superior  to  his  powers  as  a  reasoner,  and  his  attachment  to 
his  own  opinions  was  stronger  than  his  love  of  truth.  His 
greatest  defect  was  lack  of  inherent  loyalty.  He  would, 
perhaps,  walk  boldly  to  the  dungeon,  the  scaffold,  or  the 
stake,  in  defence  of  the  cause  he  had  espoused,  or  an  opinion 
he  had  once  emitted,  but  he  closed  resolutely  his  mind,  his 
iieart,  and  his  eyes  to  the  reception  of  any  light  which 
might  require  him  to  revise  and  modify  views  to  which  he 
had  once  committed  himself.  He  might  be  a  fanatic,  and 
die  in  defence  of  his  opinions,  but  never  a  martyr  to  the 
truth,  even  in  case  it  and  his  opinions  should  happen  to  coin- 
cide. He  had  the  pride  of  the  Stoic,  but  not  the  humility 
of  the  Christian.     His  boldness,  firmness,  courage,  and  inde-  . 
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pendenee  were  striking,  and  would  have  deserved  very  higli 
reverence,  if  they  had  been  exhibited  in  the  cause  of  truth, 
not  simply  in  the  cause  of  Mr.  Theodore  Parker.  Never- 
theless, he  has  not  belied  his  early  promise,  and  is  undeni- 
ably one  of  the  most  distinguished  Protestant  ministers  in 
the  United  States. 

As  soon  as  I  listened  to  his  Lectures,  I  perceived  that, 
though  we  apparently  held  the  same  doctrines,  there  was 
and  had  been  a  radical  difference  between  us.  "We  had  both, 
it  is  true,  placed  the  origin  and  ground  of  religion  in  a  relig- 
ious sentiment  natural  to  man  ;  but  while  I  made  that  senti- 
ment the  point  of  departure  for  proving  that  religion  is  in_ 
accordance  with  nature  and  reason,  and  therefore  of  remov- 
ing what  had  been  my  chief  dithculty  in  the  way  of  accept- 
ing supernatural  revelation,  he  made  it  his  starting-point  for 
reducing  all  religion  to  mere  naturalism,  or,  as  Carlyle  calls 
it,  "  natural-supematuralism,"  another  name  for  downright 
pantheism,  or  rather,  atheism.  He  held  and  applied  it  nakedly, 
in  an  unbelieving  spirit ;  I  held  it  in  connection  with  many 
elements  of  my  early  traditional  faith,  and  applied  it  in  a 
believing  spirit.  When  encountering  the  doctrine,  he  was 
in  the  access  of  his  wrath  against  religion,  or,  as  he  said, 
"  popular  theology,"  produced  by  the  reaction  of  his  reason 
against  Calvinism,  in  which  he  had  been  born  and  reared, 
and  of  his  heart  against  the  inefficiency  and  lioUowness  of 
the  sleek  ajid  decorous  morality  which  formed  the  bur- 
den of  fashionable  Unitarian  preaching ;  and  he  seized 
upon  it  as  an  instrument  for  demolishing  the  Christian 
temple,  overthrowing  the  altar  of  Christ,  and  of  sweeping 
away  the  Bible,  and  all  creeds,  dogmas,  forms,  rites,  and  insti- 
tutions of  rehgion.  He  was  mad  at  religion,  and,  as  the 
Sartor  Resartus  would  say,  he  wished  to  turn  men  in  utter 
nakedness  out  into  this  bleak  and  wintry  world,  to  rely  on 

I  themselves  alone,  and  to  support  themselves  as  best  they 

'  might  from  their  own  native  resources.  But  I  had  long 
since  got  through  that  stage  in  my  disease,  had  long  since 
subdued  my  wrath,  and  now  longed  to  approach  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  Christian  world,  not  to  remove  further  and 
further  from  it.  I  had  learned  to  loathe  doubt,  to  have 
a  horror  of  unbelief,  and  was  ready  to  be  an  orthodox 
believer  the  moment  that  I  could  see  my  way  to  believe 
without  violence  to  my  human  nature,  or  the  abnegation  of 

;  my  reason. 

'       I  have  already  said  it  was  not  arguments  for  belief  I 
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wanted,  but  the  removal  of  the  obstacles  I  encountered,  or 
imagined  I  encoimtered,  in  the  way  of  believing.  Just  in 
proportion  as  these  were  removed,  Christian  lielief  seemed 
to  rise  spontaneously  in  my  heart  and  sf)ul.  The  doctrine  of 
the  origin  of  religion  in  a  religious  sentiment  natural  to 
man,  \vluch  in  my  mind  had  really  meant  no  more  than  that 
religion  is  adapted  to  man's  nature  and  meets  an  inherent 
want  of  his  soul,  had  removed  the  most  formidable  of  these 
obstacles,  and  placed  me  with  my  face  towards  Christianity. 
It  had  never  been  in  my  mind,  in  fact,  eitiier  the  origin  or 
the  ground  of  religion,  but  simply  an  answer  to  my  prin- 
cipal objection  to  religion  ;  and  tlierefore  I  could  and  did 
include  in  religion  inore  than  I  did  or  could  deduce  from  it 
by  a  logical  process.  Mr.  Parker,  on  the  contrary,  really 
made  it  the  origin  and  ground  of  religion,  the  source  and 
basis  of  all  that  he  included  in  that  term ;  and  therefore 
with  him  it  led  legitimately  and  necessarily  to  sheer  natural- 
ism. He  made  it  the  basis  of  his  theology,  and  tlierefore 
his  theology  became  simply  anthropology  ;  I  made  it  the 
basis  of  solving  an  objection  to  revelation,  and  therefore 
remained  free  to  accept  Christian  theology.  Each  applied 
it  according  to  his  wants  and  tendencies  of  the  moment. 

But  tliese  distinctions  I  had  not  explicitly  made  before 
listening  to  Mr.  Parker ;  yet,  as  soon  as  I  looked  at  the  doc- 
trine in  its  nakedness,  as  he  presented  it,  I  saw  that  it  could 
not  support  the  superstnicture  which  I  had  in  my  own  mind 
erected  ;  that,  though  it  embodied  a  fact,  an  important  fact, 
it  could  offer  no  foundation  for  real  objective  religious  belief. 
So  far  as  I  had  really  built  on  it,  my  system  was  worth  nothing, 
and  was  and  could  be  only  a  vain  effort  to  devise  a  religion 
without  God,  ending  at  best  in  mere  soul- worship,  or  the  wor- 
ship of  my  own  internal  sentiments  and  affections  projected. 
From  the  internal  sentiment  alone  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
clude the  existence  of  any  external  object,  for  the  senti- 
ment, taken  as  sentiment,  is  only  an  affection  or  modifica- 
tion of  the  subject,  and  indistinguishable,  substantially, 
from  the  subject  itself.  Philosophy  has  never  yet  discov- 
ered a  passage  from  the  subjective  to  the  objective.  Both 
must  be  given  simultaneously,  in  one  and  the  same  intuition, 
_or  neither  can  be  asserted.  To  make  religion  solely  depend- 
ent on  a  sentiment  natural  to  man,  is  to  make  it  purely  sub- 
jective, purely  human,  a  development  of  human  nature,  and 
therefore  to  suppose  a  religion  which  presents  no  real  object 
of  worship,  which  implies  no  God,  no  obligation,  or  sense  of 
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(  duty.  This  would  be  absurd  ;  for  religion,  if  religion  tliere 
^  be,  necessarily  implies  belief  in  God,  and  the  recognition 
of  our  obligation  to  worship  him.  In  it  is  euibraced,  as 
"  essential  to  its  very  existence,  the  idea  of  intercomniimion 
between  God  and  man,  of  object  and  subject,  and  it  is 
denied  the  moment  that  you  re(iuce  it  to  the  subject  alone, 
or  to  the  object  alone  ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  identify 
as  one  in  substance,  God  and  man,  object  and  subject. 
Never  was  language  more  grossly  perverted  than  by  Cousin, 
when  he  called  the  pantheist  Spinoza  religious,  and  made 
his  errors  flow  from  an  excess  of  piety.  The  pantheism  of 
Spinoza  is  as  far  removed  from  religion  as  the  subjectivism 
of  Kant,  the  egoism  of  Fichte,  or  the  atheism  of  D'Hol- 
bach.  Unless  you  can  assert  the  two  temis,  God  and  man, 
as  substantially  distinct,  or  as  two  distinct  substances,  bear- 
ing to  each  other  the  relation  of  Creator  and  creature,  Sov- 
ereign and  subject,  you  cannot  assert  religion  in  any  sense  at 
all. 

Mr.  Parker,  I  saw,  was  right  in  his  application  of  the 
doctrine,  that  religion  originates  in  a  sentiment  natural  to 
man,  and  that  I  must  either  go  with  him  and  reject  all 
religion  deserving  the  name,  or  seek  the  ground  of  religion 
elsewhere.  This  induced  me  to  reexamine  what  it  was  that 
I  had  really,  thus  far,  made  tlie  basis  of  such  religious 
belief  as  I  had.  In  doing  this,  the  vast  importance  and  reach 
of  the  doctrine  of  l.,eroux,  in  regard  to  thought  or  life  as 
the  joint  product  of  the  intercommunion  of  subject  and 
object,  when  applied  to  religion,  began  to  dawn  on  my  mind, 
and  I  made  the  applications  of  that  doctrine  which  I  have 
.  already  set  forth.  1  found,  too,  that  I  had  never  really'  built 
i  80  exclusively  on  the  doctrine  of  Benjamin  Constant  as  in 
ray  mental  confusion  I  had  supposed,  and  that  I  had  really 
approached  in  principle  nearer  to  the  Christian  world  than  I 
had  myself  imagined.  •  While  admitting  still  the  religious 
sentiment  as  in  some  sense  natural  to  man,  and  therefore 
proving  that  man  may  be  religious  without  violence  to  his 
nature,  indeed,  in  harmony  with  it,  I  now  exphcitly  rejected 
that  sentiment  as  the  origin  and  ground  of  religion,  and 
denied  that  religion  is  simply  the  result  of  its  development. 
I  placed  the  origin  and  ground  of  religion  in  the  relation  of 
Creator  and  creature,  of  God  and  man,  made  known  to  man 
by  God  himself,  and  held  it  to  be  the  infusion,  through 
communion,  of  a  supernatural  life  into  natural  human  life. 
In  this  sense  I  reviewed  Mr.  Parker's  Lectures,  when  pub- 
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lished  in  a  volume.  In  reviewing  the  volume  and  refuting 
its  pantheism,  naturalism,  or  infidelity,  I  found  myself 
advancing  step  by  step  towards  real  Cliristian  belief.  1  was 
impressed,  as  I  never  nad  been  before,  with  the  utter  insuf- 
ficiency, the  nothingness,  of  the  system  to  which  I  had  been 
more  or  less  attached  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  which, 
I  must  say,  had  never  satisfied  my  reason.  I  caught  glimpses 
of  Christian  truths  which  were  to  me  both  new  and  c-heering, 
and  I  saw,  though  dimly  as  yet,  that  the  deeper  philosophy 
was  with  the  orthodox,  not  with  the  heterodox.  I  began  to 
discover  that  the  doctrine  of  the  church  in  the  Catholic  sense 
was  far  profounder  and  truer  than  the  doctrine  of  no-church 
asserted  by  Dr.  Channing  and  my  Unitarian  friends.  I  ob- 
tained the  main  conceptions  of  the  church,  and  of  her  prin- 
cipal dogmas,  which  I  have  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  chap- 
ter, and  went  so  far  as  to  assert  the  problem  of  our  age  is, 
"Catholicity  without  the  papacy." 

This  problem  I  thought  1  could  solve  by  my  doctrine  of 
life.  My  first  step  was  to  proclaim  that  doctrine,  and  the 
Catholicity  it  had  led  me  to  adopt.  The  great  thing  was  to 
revive  church  principles,  to  induce  people  to  regard  the 
church  as  an  organism,  and  to  efliect,  if  possible,  the 
reunion  of  Christendom,  now  broken  into  fragments,  not  oA 
a  new  church  basis,  but  really  on  what  had  been  the  basis 
of  the  church  from  the  beginning.  Filled  with  this  thought, 
I  consented  to  become  one  of  the  editors  of  The  Christian 
Wmid,  a  new  weekly  journal,  published  by  a  brother  of  the 
late  Dr.  William  Ellery  Channing,  and  which  I  trusted  to 
be  able  to  make  the  organ  of  my  views.  I  commenced  in 
that  journal  a  series  of  essays  on  The  Mission  of  Jesus, 
which  attracted  no  httle  attention.  The  design  of  these 
essays  was  to  develop  and  apply  to  the  explanation  of  Chris- 
tianity my  doctrine  of  hfe  or  communion.  I  did  not  in  the 
outset  see  very  clearly  where  I  should  land,  but  I  hoped  to 
do  something  to  draw  attention  to  the  chiirch  as  a  living 
organism,  and  the  medium  through  which  the  Son  of  God 
practically  redeems,  saves,  or  blesses  mankind.  The  first 
and  second  essays  pleased  my  Unitarian  friends,  the  third 
drew  forth  a  warm  approbation  from  a  Puritan  journal,  the 
fourth  threw  the  Tractarians  into  ecstasies,  and  the  Ifew 
York  Churchman,  then  edited  by  the  well-known  Dr.  Sea- 
bury,  announced  in  its  prefatory  remarks  to  some  extracts  it 
made  from  it,  that  a  new  era  had  dawned  on  the  Puritan 
city  of  Boston ;  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  attracted  the 
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attention  of  the  Catholic  journals,  which  rcprodnced  them, 
or  portions  of  them,  with  ap])robatory  remarks.  The  eighth, 
which  was  to  answer  the  question,  Whicli  is  the  true  church 
or  body  of  Christ  ?  the  publisher  of  The  Christian  World 
refused  to  insert,  and  therefore  was  not  published.  A 
Catholic  editor  kindly  offered  me  the  use  ot  his  cohmnns, 
but  I  respectfully  declined  his  offer.  The  essay  was  the 
concluding  one,  and  as  I  hesitated,  and  evaded  a  direct 
answer  to  tlie  (piestion  raised,  I  was  not  sorry  that  I  had  a 
good  excuse  for  not  publishing  it. 

Till  I  commenced  writing  tliis  series  of  essays,  I  had  no 
thought  of  ever  becoming  a  Iloman  Catholic  ;  and  it  was 
not  tdl  I  saw  my  articles  copied  into  a  Catholic  journal,  that 
even  the  possibility  of  such  a  termination  of  my  researches 
presented  itself  to  my  mind.  I  found  myself  with  my  start- 
mg-point  led  by  an  invincible  logic  to  assert  the  Catholic 
Church  as  the  true  church  or  living  body  of  Christ.  To  be 
logical,  I  saw  I  must  accept  that  church,  and  accept  her  as 
authoritative  for  natural  reason,  and  then  take  her  own 
explanation  of  hereelf  and  of  her  doctrines  as  true.  All  my 
principles  required  me,  and  my  first  impulse,  in  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  moment,  was,  to  do  it ;  yet  I  hesitated,  and  it 
'was  over  a  year  before  I  made  up  my  mind  to  submit  myself 
to  her  instnictions  and  directions. 

My  doctrine  of  life  or  connnunion  did  not  include  in  itself, 
as  I  supposed,  the  whole  of  Catholicity  ;  but,  in  assuming  it 
to  be  true,  and  a  fair  expression  of  the  rational  elements  of 
Catholic  theology,  tliere  was  no  great  error.  It  did  not 
bring  me  into  the  (Jatholic  Church,  but  it  did  bring  me  to 
the  recognition  of  those  great  principles,  which,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  unquestioned  historical  facts  in  the  case, 
required  me  either  to  renounce  my  reason,  or  go  further  and 
accept  the  church  and  her  doctrines,  in  her  own  sense,  not 
merely  in  the  sense  in  which  I  had  asserted  them  in  my 
philosophy.  But  this  1  was  not  at  once  prepared  to  do ;  and 
•  for  the  firet  time  in  my  life  I  refused  to  follow  out  my  prin- 
ciples, so  long  as  I  held  them,  and  to  accept  their  last  conse- 
quences. 

I  have  been  accused  of  precipitancy  and  rashness  in  sub- 
mitting myself  to  the  Catholic  Church,  but  the  fact  is  that  I 
betrayed  inexcusable  weakness  in  not  submitting  to  her 
much  sooner  than  I  did.  I  was  quite  willing  to  acce])t  the 
church  in  the  abstract,  and  defend,  in  a  general  way.  Cath- 
olicity as  I  understood  it ;  but  I  had  so  long  been  accustomed 
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to  consider  the  claims  of  the  present  Catholic  Church  as  out 
of  the  question,  that  I  found  it  difficult  to  make  up  my 
mind  to  accept  them.  I  was  unwilling  to  believe  that  the 
Reformation  had  had  no  reason  against  her,  and  that  the 
whole  Protestant  movement  had  been  wholly  wrong  from 
the  beginning.  I  was  not  prepared  either  in  words  or  deeds 
to  condemn  outright  the  wliole  Protestant  world,  so  large  a 
portion  of  mankind,  and  that,  as  I  had  been  accustomed  to 
believe,  the  more  moral,  enlightened,  and  energetic  portioiii 
I  had  formed  but  a  poor  opinion  of  Roman  Catholics,  and 
was  far  from  being  willing  to  cast  in  my  lot  with  them.  I 
had,  indeed,  few  Catliolic  acquaintances,  and  had  only  Prot- 
estant representation  from  which  to  form  my  opinion,  but  I 
had  not  as  yet  learned  to  question  the  substantial  truthful- 
ness of  those  representations.  One  or  two  modern  Catholic 
controversial  works  had  fallen  in  my  way,  and  I  had 
attempted  to  read  them,  but  they  did- not  impress  me  favor- 
ably. They  were  written,  as  I  thought,  in  a  dry,  feeble, 
and  unattractive  style,  and  abounded  with  terms  and  locu- 
tions which  were  to  me  totally  unintelligible.  Their  authors 
seemed  to  me  ignorant  of  the  ideas  and  wants  of  the  non- 
Catholic  world,  engrossed  with  obsolete  questions,  and  want- 
ing in  broad  and  comprehensive  views.  Their  method  of 
arguing  struck  me  as  mere  special  pleading,  turning  on  mere 
technicalities  and  verbal  distinctions,  evading  the  real  merits 
of  the  questions  debated,  and  puzzling  rather  than  convinc- 
ing the  reason  of  their  opponents.  They  struck  me  as  cun- 
ning, as  subtile,  as  adroit  disputants,  not  as  great,  broad,  or 
open-hearted  men,  who  win  at  once  your  confidence  in  their 
intelligence  and  sincerity,  and  in  the  truth  and  honesty  of 
their  cause  ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  Catholic  controversalists 
are  generally  regarded  by  Protestants  very  much  in  the 
light  I  regarded  them,  that  is,  of  lawyers  speaking  from 
their  brief.  This,  however,  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  Catholic  party. 

Then  I  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  Catholic 
nations  of  Europe,  since  the  time  of  Leo  X.,  as  unprogres- 
sive,  and  the  mass  of  their  populations  as  ignorant,  degraded, 
enslaved,  cowardly,  and  imbecile.  I  found  Catholics,  I 
thought,  at  the  head  of  none  of  the  great  intellectual,  polit- 
ical, social,  literary,  or  scientific  movements  of  the  iige. 
The  great,  energetic  nations  of  the  day  were  the  non-Cath- 
olic nations,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  the  United  States. 
Even  in  so-called  Catholic  nations  the  ruUng  or  governing 
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mind  had  ceased  to  be  Catholic.  Tlie  majority  of  the 
French  population  were  Catholic,  but  intellectual,  literary, 
scientific,  political  France  was  non-Catholic.  Th#  great 
French  philosophers,  writers,  thinkers,  those  M'ho  directed 
the  mind  of  the  kingdom  and  represented  it  to  foreigners, 
were  far  enough  from  being  attached  to  the  church.  French 
journalism  was,  almost  without  exception,  anti-Catholic. 
The  men  who  made  the  old  revolution,  rejected  the  church, 
and  instituted  tlie  reign  of  terror,  were  but  a  small  mi- 
nority of  the  nation,  and  yet  what  availed  the  opposition 
of  the  Catholic  masses  against  them  ?  So  in  every  Catholic 
state,  power,  learning,  science,  energy,  is  in  the  hands  of 
non-Catholics,  and  the  Catholic  portion,  though  the  immense 
majority,  are  governed  by  the  non-Catholic  minority. 
Where,  I  asked,  is  the  CathoHc  who  takes,  in  any  nation,  tte 
lead  in  any  branch  of  hterature  or  science?  I  did  not 
attribute,*  I  could  not  attribute,  this  supposed  inferiority  of 
Catholics  to  nature  or  to  Cathohcity,  but  to  the  mistaken 
policy  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  who  must  have  lost  the  deeper 
sense  of  their  religion,  become  men  of  routine,  and  incapa- 
ble of  comprehending  or  meeting  the  wants  of  the  age. 
Trained  up  in  scrupulous  ignorance  of  the  world,  in  a  super- 
annuated scholasticism,  they  were  unfitted  to  act  on  the  age, 
and  to  take  the  direction  of  the  great  movements  of  the  race. 
Finding  the  intelligence  of  the  age  against  them,  they  had 
set  their  faces  against  intelligence  ;  finding  efforts  to  extend 
freedom,  and  to  carry  on  the  progress  of  man  and  society 
directed  by  their  enemies,  they  had  condemned  those  efforts, 
thrown  themselves  on  the  side  of  absolutism,  and  labored 
to  keep  the  masses  in  ignorance  and  slavery,  that  they  might 
keep  them  in  the  faith.  Taking  this  view,  and  only  par- 
tially understanding  its  explanation,  how  could  I  but  shrink 
from  uniting  with  the  present  Catholic  Church  ? 

Nor  was  this  all.  To  pass  from  one  Protestant  sect  to 
another  is  a  small  affair,  and  is  little  more  than  going  from 
one  apartment  to  another  in  the  same  house.  We  remain 
still  in  the  same  world,  in  the  same  general  order  of  thought, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  same  friends  and  associates.  We  do 
not  go  from  the  known  to  the  unknown  ;  we  are  still  within 
soundings,  and  may  either  return,  if  we  clioose,  to  the  sect 
we  have  left,  or  press  on  to  another,  without  serious  loss  of 
reputation,  or  any  gross  disturbance  of  our  domestic  and 
social  relations.  But  to  pass  from  Protestantism  to  Cath- 
olicity is  a  very  different  thing.     We  break  with  the  whole 
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world  in  whicli  we  ha\e  liitLerto  lived ;  we  enter  into  what 
is  to  us  a  new  and  untried  region,  and  we  fear  the  discover- 
ies we  may  make  there,  when  it  is  too  late  to  draw  back. 
To  the  Protestant  mind  this  old  Catholic  Church  is  veiled 
in  mystery,  and  leaves  ample  room  to  the  imagination  to 
people  it  with  all  manner  of  monsters,  chimeras,  and  hydras 
dire.  We  enter  it,  and  leave  no  bridge  over  which  we  may 
return.  It  is  a  committal  for  life,  for  eternity.  To  enter  it 
seemed  to  me,  like  taking  a  leap  in  the  dark ;  and  it  is  not 
strange  that  I  recoiled,  and  set  my  wits  to  work  to  find  out, 
if  possible,  some  compromise,  some  middle  ground  on  which 
I  could  be  faithful  to  my  Catholic  tendencies  without  uniting 
myself  witli  the  present  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

I  had,  indeed,  found  the  church  as  authoritative  for  natu- 
ral reason,  but  I  had  not  established  her  absolute  infallibility  : 
at  least  I  did  not  see  that  I  had.  The  divine-human  life 
which  constituted  the  church  and  was  its  informing  princi- 
ple, was  indeed  infallible,  but  as  we  received  this  life  only 
by  communion  with  those  who  live  it,  and  as,  according  to 
the  philosophv  I  then  held,  it  is  the  subject  that  determmes 
the  form  of  the  life  or  fact  of  consciousness,  I  could  well 
concede  that  more  or  less  of  error  might  find  its  way  into  the 
concrete  conceptions  even  of  Catholics ;  and  as  I  had  as  yet 
failed  to  recognize  the  office  of  the  papacy,  and  supposed 
the  infallibility  of  the  pope  a  doctrine  which  no  enlightened 
Catholic  accepted,  for  all  the  Catholics  and  Catholic  books  I 
was  accpiainted  with  took  good  care  to  state  that  it  was  no 
article  of  faith,  I  might,  without  any  very  great  inconsist- 
ency, hold  that  the  Catholic  Church  had  committed  some 
mistakes,  and  impaired  her  divine-human  life.  I  had  long 
been  convinced  that  tiie  church  in  connnunion  with  the  see 
of  Kome  had  been  the  true  body  of  Christ  down  to  the  age 
of  Leo  X.,  and  I  regarded  the  apostolic  see  as  the  central 
source  of  the  Christian  life ;  but  the  body  seemed  to  me  to 
have  been  broken  into  fragments,  and  to  exist  n(j  longer  in 
its  integrity.  The  Koman  Catholic  Church  was  undoubt- 
edly the  larger  fragment,  the  one  through  which  the  main 
current  of  tne  divine-human  life  continued  to  liow ;  but  no 
man  would  dare  say  that  nothing  of  that  life  is  or  can  be 
lived  outside  of  her  communion,  and  I  had  found  no  Cath- 
olic tliat  held  there  could  be  absolutely  no  salvation  outside 
of  it.  The  several  sects,  when  broken  off,  retained  a  certain 
amount  of  Christian  life, — that  amount  which  Christendom 
had  already  assimilated  ;  as  is  evident  the  moment  you  com- 
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pare  a  Christian  of  any  sect  with  a  pagan,  a  Mahometan,  or 
any  man  born  and  living  ontside  of  Christian  civilization. 
Moreover,  all  commnnion  of  the  sects  with  one  another,  and 
even  with  the  Roman  Church,  has  not  been  absolutely  inter- 
rupted. There  is  more  or  less  even  of  personal  intercourse 
between  them,  and,  besides,  there  is  intercommunion  through 
similar  laws  and  institiitions,  and  through  a  common  litera- 
ture and  science.  They  all  belong,  in  some  sort,  to  one  and  the 
same  family,  and  all,  in  a  measure,  live  the  one  life  of  Christ. 
Though  the  divisions,  separations,  and  schisms  greatly  enfee- 
ble it,  they  do  not  absolutely  extinguish  it  at  once  ;  they  only 
weaken  it,  and  prepare  by  evil  communications  its  final 
extinction.  The  real  difficulty  is  not  that  the  Christian  world 
does  not  live  the  life  at  all,  but  that  it  does  :iot  live  it  in  its 
unity  and  fulness.  Undoubtedly  they  who  are  attached  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  fragment  have  the  advantage ;  but, 
instead  of  uniting  ourselves  with  them,  we  should  labor, 
from  the  point  where  Providence  has  placed  us,  to  efPect  in 
the  surest  and  speediest  manner  possible  the  reunion  of  all 
the  fragments,  and  thus  restore  the  body  of  Christ  to  its 
original  unity  and  integrity. 

Here  I  came  for  a  moment  in  contact  with  the  so-called 
Oxford  or  Tractarian  movement.  I  never  for  a  moment 
seriously  contemplated  joining  the  Anglican  communion, 
and,  regarded  in  itself,  ruseyism  had  no  attractions  for  me. 
It  was  far  better  to  go  at  once  to  Rome  than  to  Oxford. 
But  I  looked  upon  the  movement  as  one  of  great  impor- 
tance. It  was  a  promising  sign  of  the  times,  as  indicating  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Protestant 
world  to  return  to  church  principles.  It  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  tlie  Oxford  movement  was  coniined 
to  the  bosom  of  the  Anglican  communion.  An  analogous 
movement  was  perceptible  in  the  bosom  of  every  sect. 
Even  in  the  Roman  Catholic  commimion,  there  was  a 
return  towards  higher  and  more  living  church  principles 
than  those  contended  for  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  a 
Bergier  combats  the  Encyclopedists  and  defends  Catholicity 
on  principles  borrowed  from  an  infidel  philosophy.  In 
every  Protestant  sect  there  was  in  1842  a  movement  party, 
at  war  with  the  fundamental  principle  of  Protestantism, 
and  demanding  church  union  and  church  authority.  It 
seemed  that  Protestantism  had  culminated,  that  the  work 
of  disintegration  and  destruction  had  gone  so  far  that  it 
could  go  no  further,  and  that  a  reaction  m  earnest,  and  not 
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likely  to  be  suspended,  had  commenced  through  the  whole 
Christian  world  against  the  Protestant  reformation.  The 
letters,  which  I  was  constantly  receiving  from  prominent 
Protestant  ministers  of  the  more  important  and  influential 
sects,  denouncing  the  reformation  as  a  bhmder,  assertuig  the 
necessity  of  reuniting  the  Protestant  world  with  the  Cath- 
olic, was  to  me  a  proof  of  it.  The  secret  history  of  my  own 
country  for  several  years  prior  to  1844,  would  reveal  a  Cath- 
olic reaction  in  the  more  serious  portion  of  the  Protestant 
sects,  that  would  surprise  those  who  look  only  on  the  surface 
of  things.  I  was  aware  of  this  reaction,  and  T  hoped  from 
it  the  union  of  Christendom.  The  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
encourage  this  reaction,  to  strengthen  it,  and  by  biiTiging 
out,  each  one  from  his  own  stand-point,  true  church  princi- 
ples, to  catholicize  the  several  Protestant  sects,  and  prepare 
them  for  reunion  with  the  Catholic  Church  in  a  body. 

With  this  view  I  greeted  Puseyism  as  the  most  important 
movement  of  the  times,  and  was  from  my  stand-point  as  a 
Congregational  Unitarian,  prepared  to  cooperate  with  it,  as 
well  as  with  analogous  movements  elsewhere,  and  in  the 
bosom  of  other  communions.  In  order  to  do  this,  having 
for  the  year  1843  discontinued  my  Review,  I  started  another 
Quarterly,  which  I  still  continue.  I  started  it  under  my 
own  name,  and  as  the  organ  of  my  own  views,  but  with  the 
real  aim  of  contributing  my  share  towards  effecting  the 
reunion  of  Christendom  by  expounding  and  defending  the 
Catholicity  to  which  my  doctrine  of  life  or  communion  had 
conducted  me.  I  was  then  forty  years  of  age,  in  the  full 
vigor  of  mind  and  body,  and  had  won  for  myself  a  respect- 
able position  in  the  American  literary  world,  as  the  list  of 
names  voluntarily  sent  in  as  subscribere  to  the  new  Review 
immediately  on  the  appearance  of  the  first  number  fully 
proved.  I  was  warmly  greeted  in  quarters  where  I  had 
hitherto  been  only  denounced  or  not  recognized,  and  felt 
that,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  had  the  sentiments  of 
the  better  portion  of  the  community  with  me.  Eiit  I  soon 
found  it  difficult  to  maintain  my  independent  position,  or  to 
defend  the  theory  on  which  I  was  acting.  The  Roman 
Catholics  looked  on,  but  said  little :  several  of  their  clergy, 
as  I  have  since  learned,  said  Mass  for  my  conversion,  and 
many,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  their  prayers  recommended  me 
to  our  Lady.  The  Puseyites  thought  I  leaned  too  much  to 
Rome,  and  was  encouraging  her  in  her  pretensions.  My 
Unitarian  friends  thought  I  was  too  Orthodox,  too  strenu- 
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0U8  for  authority,  aiid  that  I  allowed  too  little  scope  to  indi- 
vidual reason  ;  and,  what  was  more  to  the  purpose,  I  was 
dissatisfied  with  myself.  My  position,  asserting  the  church 
and  the  necessity  of  conmiunion  with  her  as  tlie  condition 
of  living  the  life  of  Christ,  and  yet  really  standing  aloof 
from  all  communions,  belonging  in  fact  to  no  church,  struck 
me  the  moment  I  began  to  consider  it,  as  anomalous,  nay, 
as  iintenable.  Was  I  living  the  Christian  life  myself  ?  If 
so,  what  was  the  value  of  my  reasoning  in  behalf  of  the 
reunion  of  Christendom,  and  of  comnmnion  with  the  body 
of  Christ  ?  If  not,  if  I  was  not  living  that  life  myself,  what 
were  in  fact  my  own  personal  condition  and  my  future  pros- 
pects ?  Suppose  I  die  before  I  have  effected  the  reunion  of 
Christendom — what  will  become  of  my  own  soul?  I  am 
engaged  in  a  good  work,  but  what  if  I  become  myself  a 
castaway  ?     Here  is  matter  for  serious  thought. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. BECOME  A  CATHOLIC. 

The  work  of  conversion  is,  of  course,  the  work  of  grace, 
and  without  grace  no  man  can  come  into  the  church  any 
more  than  he  can  enter  heaven.  No  merely  human  process 
does  or  can  suffice  for  it,  and  I  am  far  enough  from  pretend- 
ing that  I  became  a  Catliolic  by  my  own  unassisted  efforts. 
W  ithout  the  grace  divinely  bestowed,  and  bestowed  without 
any  merit  of  mine,  all  my  labors  would  have  been  in  vain. 
It  was  divine  grace  that  conducted  me,  rolled  back  the  dark- 
ness before  me,  and  inclined  my  heart  to  believe.  But 
grace  does  not  exclude  reason,  or  voluntary  cooperation ; 
and  conversion  itself,  though  a  work  of  free  grace,  includes, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  conversion  of  a  rational  subject,  a  rational 
process,  though  not  always  distinctly  noted  by  the  convert. 
All  I  am  doing  is  to  detail  the  rational  process  by  which, 
not  without,  but  with  divine  grace,  I  came  into  the  church, 
and  that  not  for  those  who  are  within,  but  for  those  who 
are  without.  Those  who  are  within  have  no  need  in  their 
own  case  of  the  process,  for  they  have  the  life,  and  the  life 
evidences  itself,  and  they  know  in  whom  they  believe,  and 
are  certain.  But  this  sort  of  evidence  they  who  are  without 
have  not,  and  we  cannot  allege  it  as  evidence  to  them.  They 
could  take  it  only  on  our  word,  and  they  have  no  more  rea- 
son to  take  onr  word  than  they  have  to  take  that  of  Evan- 
gelicals, who  pretend  to  the  same  sort  of  evidence  in  their 
favor.     It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  show  them  that  there  is 
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a  rati(jnal  process  included  in  the  case,  and  to  show  them  as 
clearly  as  may  be  what  that  process  is. 

The  process  T  have  detailed,  or  life  by  communion,  did 
not,  as  I  have  said,  bring  me  into  the  church,  but,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  admitted  historical  facts  in  the  case,  it 
did  remove  all  my  a  priori  objections,  and  bring  me  to  the 
recognition  of  the  church  as  authoritative,  by  virtue  of  the 
divine-human  life  it  lived,  for  natural  reason.  This  was  not 
all  that  I  needed,  but  it  was  much,  and  required  me  to  go 
further  and  submit  myself  to  her,  and  take  her  own  expla- 
nation of  herself  and  of  her  dogmas.  I  saw  this  clear 
enough,  but  my  reluctance  to  become  a  Roman  Catholic 
prevented  me  from  doing  so  at  once.  Yet,  even  from  the 
liret,  even  from  the  moment  I  came  to  the  recognition  of  the 
church  as  authoritative,  I  felt,  though  I  refused  personally 
to  change  my  position,  that  I  must  take  what  had  evidently 
been  her  positive  teaching  for  my  guide,  and  in  no  instance 
contradict  it. 

It  was  evident,  without  any  special  instruction,  that  the 
church,  that  the  whole  Christian  world,  proposed  a  very  dif- 
ferent end  as  the  true  end  of  life,  from  the  one  I  had  pro- 
posed to  myself,  and  for  which,  during  nearly  twenty  years, 
m  my  feeble  way,  I  had  been  laboring.  As  a  practical  fact, 
the  church,  no  doubt,  really  does  aid  the  progress  of  society, 
and  tend  to  give  us  a  heaven «ven  on  earth,  but  this  is  not  the 
end  she  proposes,  or  what  she  directly  aims  to  effect.  The 
end  she  proposes  is  not  attainable  in  this  world,  and  the 
heaven  she  points  to  is  a  reward  to  be  received  only  after 
this  life.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  she  taught  endless 
beatitude  as  the  reward  of  the  good,  and  endless  misery  as 
the  punishment  of  the  wicked.  The  good  are  they  who  in 
this  world  live  the  life  of  Christ,  the  wicked  are  they  who 
live  it  not,  and  even  refuse  to  live  it.  There  needs  no 
church  or  priest  to  tell  me  that  I  am  not  living  that  life, 
and  that,  if  I  die  as  I  ain,  I  shall  assuredly  go  to  hell.  Now 
as  I  have  no  wish  to  go  to  hell,  something  must  be  done, 
and  done  without  delay. 

It  is  all  very  well,  no  doubt,  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
weeping  Isis,  and  seek  to  gather  up  the  fragments  of  the 
torn  body  of  our  Lord,  and  restore  it  to  its  unity  and  integ- 
rity ;  but  what  will  it  avail  me  if  I  remain  severed  from 
that  body,  and  refuse  to  do  what  the  church  commands  ? 
How  can  I  consistently  ask  the  obedience  of  others  while  I 
refuse  my  own  ?      Rewards  and  punishments  are  personal, 
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aiid  meted  out  to  iiieii  as  individuals,  not  as  collective  bodies. 
There  is,  then,  but  one  rational  course  for  nie  to  take,  that 
of  going  to  the  cliurch,  and  begging  her  to  take  charge  of 
me,  and  do  with  me  what  she  judges  proper.  As  the  Koman 
Catholic  Church  is  clearly  the  cnurch  of  liistory,  the  only 
church  that  can  have  the  slightest  historical  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  the  body  of  Christ,  it  is  to  her  I  must  go,  and 
her  teachings,  as  given  tln-ough  her  pastors,  that  I  must 
accept  as  authoritative  for  natural  reason.  It  was,  no  doubt, 
unpleasant  to  take  such  a  step,  but  to  be  eternally  damned 
would,  after  all,  be  a  great  deal  uupleasanter.  Accordingly, 
with  fear  and  trembling,  and  yet  with  firmness  of  purpose, 
In  the  last  week  of  May,  1844,  I  sotight  an  interview  with 
the  late  Right  Reverend  Benedict  Joseph  Fenwick,  the 
learned  Bishop  of  Boston,  and  in  the  following  week  visited 
him  again,  avowed  my  wish  to  become  a  Catholic,  and  begged 
him  to  be  so  kind  as  to  introduce  me  to  some  one  who 
would  take  the  trouble  to  instiiict  me,  and  prepare  me  for 
reception,  if  found  worthy,  into  the  communion  of  the 
church.  He  immediately  introduced  me  to  his  coadjutor, 
who  has  succeeded  him,  the  Right  Reverend  John  Bernard 
Fitzpatrick.  Of  Bishop  Fenwick,  who  died  in  the  peace 
of  the  Lord,  August  12,  1846,  and  who  has  left  a  memory 
precious  to  the  American  church,  I  have  given,  in  my 
Review  for  the  following  October,  a  sketch  to  which  I  can 
add  nothing,  and  from  which  I  have  nothing  to  abate.  He 
was  a  native  of  Maryland,  descended  from  an  old  Catholic 
family  that  came  over  with  the  first  settlers  of  the  colony, 
and  to  whom  the  American  church  is  indebted  for  some  of 
her  brightest  ornaments.  He  was  a  great  and  good  man,  a 
man  of  various  and  solid  learning,  a  tender  heart,  unaffected 
piety,  and  untiring  zeal  in  his  ministry.  Delicacy  and  his 
own  retiring  character  prevent  me  from  speaking  of  his  suc- 
cessor, the  present  Bishop  of  Boston,  in  the  terms  which 
naturally  present  themselves.  He  was  my  instructor,  my 
confessor,  uiy  spiritual  director,  and  my  personal  friend,  for 
eleven  years ;  my  intercourse  with  him  was  intimate,  cordial, 
and  affectionate,  and  I  owe  him  more  than  it  is  possible  for 
me  to  owe  any  other  man.  I  have  met  men  of  more  various 
erudition  and  higher  scientific  attaiinnents ;  I  have  met  men 
of  bolder  fancy  and  more  creative  imaginations ;  but  1  have 
never  met  a  man  of  a  clearer  head,  a  firmer  intellectual 
gra^p,  a  sounder  judgment,  or  a  wanner  heart.  He  taught 
nio  my  catechism  and  my  theology;  and,  though  I  have 
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found  men  who  made  a  far  greater  display  of  theological 
erudition,  I  have  never  met  an  abler  or  sounder  theologian. 
However  for  a  moment  I  may  have  been  attracted  by  one 
or  another  theological  school,.  I  have  invariably  found 
myself  obliged  to  come  back  at  last  to  the  views  he  taught 
me.  If  my  Review  has  any  theological  merit,  if  it  has 
earned  any  re^iutation  as  a  stanch  and  uncompromising 
defender  of  the  Catholic  faith,  that  merit  is  principally  due, 
under  God,  to  liim,  to  his  instructions,  to  his  advice,  to  his 
encouragement,  and  his  uniform  support.  Its  faults,  its 
shortcomings,  or  its  demerits,  are  my  own.  I  know  that,  in 
saying  this,  I  offend  his  modesty,  his  unaffected  Christian 
humility ;  but  less  I  could  not  say  without  violence  to  my 
own  feelings,  the  deep  reverence,  the  warm  love,  and  pro- 
found gratitude  with  which  I  always  recall,  and  trust  I 
always  sliall  recall  his  name  and  his  services  to  me. 

Bishop  Fitzpatrick  received  mo  with  civility,  but  with  a 
certain  degree  of  distrust.  He  had  been  a  little  prejudiced 
against  me,  and  doubted  the  motives  which  led  so  proud  and 
so  conceited  a  man,  as  he  regarded  me,  to  seek  admission 
into  the  communion  of  the  church.  It  was  two  or  three 
months  before  we  could  come  to  a  mutual  understanding. 
There  was  a  difficulty  in  the  way  that  I  did  not  dare  explain 
to  him,  and  he  instinctively  detected  in  me  a  want  of  entire 
frankness  and  unreserve.  I  had  been  led  to  the  church  by 
the  application  I  had  made  of  my  doctrine  of  life  by  com- 
munion, and  I  will  own  that  I  thouglit  that  I  found  in  it 
a  method  of  leading  others  to  the  cnurch  which  Catholics 
had  overlooked  or  neglected  to  use.  I  really  thought  that 
I  had  made  some  philosophical  discoveries  which  would  be 
of  value  even  to  Catholic  theologians  in  convincing  and 
converting  unbelievei-s,  and  I  dreaded  to  have  them  rejected 
by  the  Catholic  Bishop.  But  I  perceived  almost  instantly 
that  he  either  was  ignorant  of  my  doctrine  of  life,  or  placed 
no  confidence  in  it ;  and  I  felt  that  he  was  far  more  likely, 
bred  as  he  had  been  in  a  different  philosophical  school  from 
myself,  to  oppose  thaii  to  accept  it.  I  had  indeed,  however/ 
highly  T  esteemed  the  doctrine,  no  special  attachment  to  iti 
for  its  own  sake,  and  could,  so  far  as  it  was  concerned,  give 
it  up  at  a  word,  without  a  single  regret ;  but,  if  I  rejected 
or  waived  it,  what  reason  had  I  for  regarding  the  church  as 
authoritative  for  natural  reason,  or  for  recognizing  any 
authority  in  the  Bishop  himself  to  teach  me  ^  Hei-e  was  the 
difficulty. 
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This  difficulty  remained  a  good  while.  I  dared  not  state 
it,  lest  the  Catholic  Bishop  himself  should  deprive  me  of 
all  reason  for  becoming  a  Catholic,  and  send  me  back  into 
the  world  utterly  naked  and  destitute.  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  that  the  church  was  my  last  plank  of  safety,  that  it 
was  communion  with  the  church  or  death.  I  must  be  a 
Catholic,  and  yet  could  not  and  would  not  be  one  blindly. 
I  had  gone  it  blind  once,  and  had  lost  all,  and  would  not 
do  so  again.  My  trouble  was  great,  and  the  Bishop  could 
not  relieve  me,  for  I  dared  not  disclose  to  him  its  source. 
But  Providence  did  not  desert  me ;  and  I  soon  discovered 
that  there  was  another  method,  by  which,  even  waiving  the 
one  which  I  had  thus  far  followed,  I  could  arrive  at  the 
authority  of  the  church,  and  prove,  even  in  a  clearer  and 
more  direct  manner,  her  divine  commission  to  teach  all 
men  and  nations  in  all  things  pertaining  to  eternal  salvation. 
This  new  process  or  method  I  found  was  as  satisfactory  to 
reason  as  my  own.  I  adopted  it,  and  lienceforth  used  it  as 
the  rational  basis  of  my  argument  for  the  church.  So,  in 
point  of  fact,  I  was  not  received  into  the  church  on  the 
strength  of  the  philosophical  doctrine  I  had  embraced,  but 
on  the  strength  of  another,  and,  perhaps,  a  more  convincing 
process. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  develop  this  new  process  here,  for 
it  is  the  ordinary  process  adopted  by  Catholic  theologians, 
and  may  be  found  drawn  out  at  length  in  almost  every  modem 
course  of  theology.  It  may,  also,  be  found  developed  under 
some  of  its  aspects  in  almost  any  article  I  have  since  written 
in  my  Heview,  but  more  especially  in  an  article  entitled  The 
Church  against  No-Church.  I  found  it  principally  in 
Billuart's  treatises  de  Deo,  de  Fide,  de  Regulis  Fidei,  and 
de  Ecclesia  j  and  an  excellent  summary  and  lucid  state- 
ment of  it,  or  what  are  usually  called  "  motives  of  credibil- 
^  ity,"  may  be  found  in  Pointer's  Evidences  of  Christianity, 
and  also  in  the  Evidences  of  Catholicity,  by  Dr.  Spalding, 
the  present  able  and  learned  Bishop  of  Louisville.  Though 
I  accepted  this  method  and  was  satisfied  by  it  before  I 
entered  the  church,  yejt  _it  was  not  that  by  which  I  was 
brought  from  unbelief  to  the  church  ;_and  it  only  served  to 
Justify  and  confirrn  by  another  process  the  convictions  to 
which  I  had  been  brought  by  my  application  to  historj'  and 
the  traditions  of  the  race,  of  the  doctrine  of  life  obtained 
from  the  simple  analysis  of  thought  as  a  fact  of  conscious- 
ness.    What  would  have  been  its  practical  effect  on  my 
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mind,  had  I  encountered  it  before  I  had  in  fact  become  a 
believer  and  in  reality  had  no  need  of  it  for  my  personal 
conviction,  I  am  unable  to  say,  though  I  suspect  it  would 
never  have  brought  me  to  the  church, — not  because  it  is  not 
logical,  not  because  it  is  not  objectively  complete  and  con- 
clusive, but  because  I  wanted  the  internal  or  subjective 
disposition  to  understand  and  receive  it.  It  would  not 
have  found,  if  I  may  so  say,  the  needed  subjective  response, 
and  would  have  failed  to  remove  to  my  understanding  the 
a  priori  objections  I  entertained  to  a  supernatural  authori- 
tative revelation  itself.  It  would,  I  think,  have  struck  me 
as  crushing  instead  of  enlightening,  silencing  instead  of 
convincing,  my  reason.  Certainly,  I  have  never  found 
the  method  effectual  in  the  case  of  any  non-Catholic  not 
already  disposed  to  become  a  C'atholic,  or  actually,  in  his 
belief,  on  the  way  to  the  church. 

The  argument  of  our  theologians  is  scholastic,  severe, 
and  conclusive  for  the  pure  intellect  that  is  in  the  condition 
to  listen  to  it ;  but  it  seems  to  me  better  adapted,  practi- 
cally, to  confirm  believers  and  guard  them  against  the 
specious  objections  of  their  enemies,  than  to  convince  unbe- 
Jievers.  Man  is  not  pure  intellect ;  he  is  body  as  well  as 
soi;l,  and  full  of  j^rejudices  and  passions.  His  subjective 
objections  are  more  weighty  than  his  objective  objections, 
and  the  main  difficulties  of  the  unbeliever  lie,  in  our  times, 
further  back  than  the  ordinary  motives  of  credibility  reach. 
It  strikes  me  that  my  method,  though  it  can  by  no  means 
supersede  theirs,  might  be  advantageously  used  as  a  prepa- 
ration for  theirs ;  not  as  an  Evangelical  Preparation,  but  as 
a  preparation  for  tlie  usual  Evangelical  Preparation  pre- 
sented by  theologians,  especially  in  this  age  wlien  the 
objections  are  drawn  from  philosopliy  rather  than  from 
history,  from  feeling  rather  than  from  logic. 

Having,  however,  found  the  other  method  of  justifying 
my  recognition  of  the  church  as  authority  for  reason,  I 
dropped  for  the  time  the  doctrine  of  life,  and  soon  came, 
without  any  discussion  of  its  merits  or  demerits,  to  a  good 
understanding  with  the  Bishop,  wlio,  after  a  few  weeks  of 
fiirther  instruction,  heard  my  confession,  which  included 
the  whole  period  of  my  life  from  tlie  time  of  my  joining 
the  Presbyterians,  received  my  abjuration,  administered  to 
me  conditional  Baptism,  and  the  sacrament  of  Confirmation, 
on  Sunday,  October  20,  1S44,  when  I  had  just  entered  the 
forty-second  year  of  my  age,  and  just  twenty-two  years 
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after  I  had  joined  the  Presbyterians.  The  next  morning  at 
early  Mass  I  received  Holy  Communion  from  the  hands  of 
Rev.  Nicholas  A.  O'Brien,  then  Pastor  of  the  Church  in 
East  Boston.  The  great  step  had  been  taken,  and  I  had 
entered  upon  a  new  life,  subdued  indeed,  but  full  of  a  sweet 
and  calm  joy.  No  difficulties  with  regard  to  the  particular 
doctrines  of  the  church  had  at  any  time  arisen,  for,  satisfied 
that  Almighty  God  had  commissioned  the  church  to  teach, 
and  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  ever  present  by  his  supernat- 
ural aid  to  assist  her  to  teach,  I  knew  that  she  could  never 
teach  any  thing  but  truth.  The  fact  that  she  taught  a  doctrine 
was  a  sufficient  reason  for  accepting  it,  and  I  liad  only  to  be 
assured  of  her  teaching  it,  in  order  to  believe  it. 

As  I  did  not  make  use  in  the  last  moment  of  my  doctrine 
of  commimion,  and  as  I  had  no  occasion  for  it  afterwards 
for  my  own  mind,  I  made  no  further  use  of  it ;  and  when 
I  addressed  the  public  again,  proceeded  to  defend  my  Cath- 
olic faith  by  the  method  ordinarily  adopted  by  Catholic 
writers.  I  did  this,  because,  seeing  the  Catholic  Church  and 
her  dogmas  to  be  infinitely  more  than  that  doctrine  had 
enabled  me  to  conceive,  I  attached  for  the  moment  no  great 
importance  to  it.  It  certainly  was  not  all  I  had  supposed  . 
it,  and  it  might  prove  to  be  nothing  at  all.  It  had  served 
as  a  scaffolding,  but  now  the  temple  was  completed,  it 
might  serve  only  to  obscure  its  beauty  and  fair  proportions. 
At  any  rate,  that  and  other  philosophical  theories  which  I 
had  formed  while  yet  unacquainted  with  the  church,  should 
be  suffered  to  sleep,  till  I  had  time  and  opportunity  to 
reexamine  them  in  the  light  of  Catholic  faith  and  theology. 
It  did  not  comport  with  the  modesty  and  humility  of  a 
recent  convert  to  be  intruding  theories  of  his  own  upon  the 
Catholic  public,  or  to  insist  on  methods  of  defending  Cath- 
olic doctrine,  adopted  while  he  was  a  non-Cathohc,  and  not 
recognized  by  Catholic  theologians.  Was  it  likely  I  liad 
discovered  any  thing  of  value  that  had  escaped  the  great 
theologians  and  doctors  of  the  church  ? 

But  this  suppression  of  my  own  philosophic  theory, — a  sup- 
pression under  every  point  of  view  commendable  and  even 
necessary  at  the  time,  became  the  occasion  of  my  being 

£  laced  in  a  false  position  towards  my  non-Catholic  friends, 
[any  had  read  me,  seen  well  enough  whither  I  was  tend- 
ing, and  were  not  surprised  to  find  me  professing  myself  a 
Catholic.  The  doctrine  I  brought  out,  and  whicli  they  had 
followed,  appeared  to  them,  as  it  did  to  me,  to  authorize  me 
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to  do  SO,  and  perhaps  not  a  few  of  them  were  making  up 
their  minds  to  follow  me ;  but  they  were  thrown  all  aback  the 
first  time  they  heard  me  speaking  as  a  Catholic,  by  finding 
me  defending  my  conversion  on  grounds  of  which  I  had 
given  no  public  intimation,  and  which  seemed  to  thom 
wholly  unconnected  with  those  I  had  published.  Unable 
to  perceive  any  logical  or  intellectual  connection  between 
my  last  utterances  before  entering  the  church  and  my  first 
utterances  afterwards,  they  looked  upon  my  conversion, 
after  all,  as  a  sudden  caprice,  or  rash  act  taken  from  a 
momentary  impulse  or  in  a  fit  of  intellectual  despair,  for 
which  I  had  in  reality  no  good  reason  to  offer.  So  they 
turned  away  in  disgust,  and  refused  to  trouble  themselves 
any  longer  with  the  reasonings  of  one  on  whom  so  little 
reliance  could  be  placed,  and  who  could  act  without  any 
rational  motive  for  his  action. 

Evidently  this  was  unpleasant,  but  I  could  not  set  the 
matter  right  at  the  time,  by  showing  that  there  really  had 
been  a  continuity  in  my  intellectual  life,  and  that  I  had  not 
broken  with  my  former  self  so  abruptly  or  so  completely  as 
they  supposed.  Till  I  had  had  time  to  review  my  past 
writings  in  the  light  of,  my  new  faith,  the  matter  was 
uncertain  in  my  own  mind,  and  it  was  my  duty,  so  far  as 
the  public  was  concerned,  to  let  the  doctrine  sleep,  and  to 
write  and  publish  nothing  but  what  I  had  a  warrant  for  in 
the  approved  writers  of  the  church.  I  acted  prudently,  as 
it  was  proper  I  should  act,  and  I  should  continue  to  do  so 
still,  and  not  have  written  the  present  book  and  taken  up 
the  connecting  link,  had  not  nearly  thirteen  years  of  Catho- 
lic experience  and  study  enabled  me  to  perceive  that  the 
doctrine  of  life  I  asserted  is  in  no  way  incompatible  with 
any  Catholic  principle  or  doctrine  I  have  become  acquainted 
with,  and  that  it  did  legitimately  lead  me  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  I  do  not  mean  that,  as  a  doctrine  of  pliilosophy,  it 
bridges  over  the  gulf  between  the  natural  and  supernatural, 
for  that  no  philosophy  can  do,  since  philosophy  is  only  the 
expression  of  natural  reason;  biit  I  honestly  believe,  as  I 
believed  in  1844,  that  it  does,  better  than  any  other  philo- 
sophical doctrine,  show  the  hannony  between  the  natural 
and  the  supernatural,  and  remove  those  obstacles  to  the 
reception  of  the  church,  and  her  doctrines  on  her  authority, 
which  all  intelligent  and  thinking  men  brought  up  outside 
of  the  church  in  our  day  do  really  encounter.  I  believe  I 
am  not  only  clearing  myself  of  an  unfounded  suspicion  of 
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having  acted  capriciously,  from  mental  instability,  or  mental 
despair,  in  joining  the  clinrch,  which  were  a  small  affair,  bnt 
also  a  real  service  to  a  large  class  of  minds  who  still  remem- 
ber me,  by  recalling  it  and  showing  them  that  in  substance 
I  still  hold  and  cherish  it. 

My  Catholic  friends  cannot  look  upon  my  doing  so,  after 
years  of  probation,  as  indicative  of  any  departure  from  the 
diffidence  and  humility  which  at  first  restrained  me  from 
putting  it  forth.  The  doctrine  is  new  only  in  form,  not  in 
substance,  and  is  only  a  development  and  application  of 
principles  which  every  Catholic  theologian  does  and  must 
hold.  The  fact  that  it  was  first  developed  and  applied  by 
one  outside  of  the  church,  and  served  to  bring  him  to  the 
church,  since  it  is  not  repugnant  to  any  principle  of  Catho- 
lic faith  or  theology,  is  rather  in  its  favor,  for  it  creates  a 
presumption  that  it  really  contains  something  fitted  to  reach 
a  certain  class  of  minds  at  least,  and  to  remove  the  ol)Stacles 
they  experience  in  yielding  assent  to  the  claims  of  the 
church.  Non-Catholics  do  not,  indeed,  know  Catholicity  as 
well  as  Catholics  know  it,  but  they  know  better  their  own 
objections  to  it,  and  what  is  necessary  to  remove  them.  If,  in 
investigating  questions  before  them,  in  attempting  to  estab- 
lish a  system  of  their  own,  with  no  thought  of  seeking  either 
to  believe  Catholicity,  or  to  find  an  answer  to  the  objections 
they  feel  to  the  church,  they  find  these  objections  suddenly 
answered,  and  themselves  forced,  by  principles  which  they 
have  adopted,  to  recognize  the  church  as  authority  for  rea- 
son, it  is  good  evidence  that  these  principles,  and  the  meth- 
ods of  reasoning  they  authorize,  are  well  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  defenders  of  the  faith,  and  not  unworthy  of  the 
attention  of  Catholic  controversialists,  when,  as  in  my  case, 
they  neither  supersede  nor  interfere  with  the  ordinary 
methods  of  theologians. 

Motives  of  credibility  or  methods  of  proof  should  be 
adapted  to  the  peculiar  cliaracter  and  wants  of  the  age,  or 
class  of  pei-sons  addressed.  Philosophy  could  never  have 
attained  to  Christian  tevelation,  or  the  sacred  mysteries  of 
our  holy  religion ;  but  now  that  the  revelation  is  made,  that 
the  mysteries  are  revealed,  we  know  that  all  sound  philoso- 
phy does  and  must  accord  with  them, — must,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
prepare  the  mind  to  receive  them ;  and  taken  in  connection 
with  the  historical  f acts],  in  the  case,  must  demand  them  as 
its  own  complement.  Now,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  a  philoso- 
phy of  this  sort  has  become   indispensable.     The   age   is 
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sceptical,  I  grant,  but  its  scepticism  relates  rather  to  the 
prevailing  philosophy  than  to  reason,  of  which  that  philoso- 
phy professes  to  be  the  exponent.  It  distrusts  reasoning 
rather  than  reason.  It  has  no  confidence  in  the  refinements 
and  siibtilties  of  schoolmen,  and,  though  often  sophistical, 
it  is  in  constant  dread  of  being  cheated  out  of  its  wits  by 
the  sophistry  of  the  practised  logician.  Conclusions  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  which  are  aiTived  at  only  by  virtue  of  a 
long  train  of  reasoning,  even  when  it  perceives  no  defects 
in  the  premises  and  no  flaw  in  the  reasoning,  do  not  com- 
mand its  assent,  for  it  fears  there  may  still  be  something 
wrong  either  in  the  reasoning  or  the  premises,  which  escapes 
its  sagacity.  The  ordinary  motives  of  credibility  do  not 
move  non-Catholics  to  believe,  because  these  motives  start 
from  principles  which  they  do  not  accept,  or  accept  with  so 
much  vagueness  and  uncertainty,  that  they  do  not  serve  to 
warrant  assent  even  to  strictly  logical  conclusions  drawn 
from  them.  Moreover,  they  do  not  reach  their  peculiar 
difficulties,  do  not  touch  their  real  objections;  and  though 
they  seem  overwhelming  to  Catholics,  they  leave  all  their 
objections  remaining  in  full  force,  and  tlieir  inability  to 
believe  undiminished. 

The  reason  is  in  the  fact  that  the  philosophy  which  pre- 
vails, and  after  which  the  modern  mind  is,  in  some  sense, 
moulded,  is  opposed  to  Christian  revelation,  and  does  not 
recognize' as  fundamental  the  principles  or  premises  which 
warrant  the  conclusions  drawn  in  favor  of  Christianity.  The 
prevalent  philosophy  with  very  nearly  the  whole  scientific 
culture  of  the  age,  is  not  only  unchristian,  but  antichristian, 
and,  if  accepted,  renders  the  Christian  faith  an  impossibility 
for  a  logical  mind.  There  is  always  lurking  in  the  mind  a 
suspicion  of  the  antecedent  improbability  of  the  whole 
Evangelical  doctrine.  Apologists  may  say,  and  say  truly, 
that  there  is  and  can  be  no  contradiction  between  philosophy 
and  faith ;  but,  unhappily,  the  philosophy  between  which 
and  faith  there  is  no  contradiction,  is  not  generally  recog- 
nized. Between  the  official  and  prevalent  philosophy  of  the 
day,  between  the  principles  which  have  passed  from  that 
philosophy  into  the  general  mind,  and  Catholic  faith,  there 
is  a  contradiction  ;  and  not  a  few  Catholics  even  retain  their 
faith  only  in  spite  of  their  philosophy.  The  remedy  is  in 
revising  our  philosophy,  and  in  placing  it  in  harmony  M'ith 
the  great  principles  of  Catholic  faith.  I  will  not  say  with 
Eounctty  that  the  method  of  the  scholastics  leads  to  rational- 
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ism  and  infidelity,  for  that  is  not  tme  ;  but  T  will  say  that 
that  method,  as  developed  and  applied  in  the  modem  world, 
especially  the  non-Catholic  world,  does  not  serve  as  a  pre- 
amble to  faith,  and  does  place  the  mind  of  the  unbeliever  in 
a  state  unfitted  to  give  to  the  ordinary  motives  of  credibility 
their  due  weight,  or  any  weight  at  all. 

Modern  philosophy  is  mainly  a  method,  and  develops  a 
method  of  reasoning  instead  of  presenting  principles  to 
intellectual  contemplation.  It  takes  up  the  question  of 
method  before  that  of  principles,  and  seeks  by  the  method 
to  determine  the  principles,  instead  of  leaving  the  principles 
to  determine  the  method.  Hence  it  becomes  simply  a  doc- 
trine of  science,  Wissenschafislehre,  a  doctrine  of  abstrac- 
tions, or  pure  mental  conceptions,  instead  of  being,  as  it 
should  be,  a  doctrine  of  reality,  of  things  divine  and  numan. 
It  is  cold,  lifeless,  and  offers  only  dead  forms,  which  satisfy 
neither  the  intellect  nor  the  heart.  It  does  not,  and  cannot 
move  the  mind  towards  life  and  reality.  It  obscures  first 
principles,  and  impairs  the  native  force  and  tnithfulness  of 
the  intellect.  The  evil  can  be  remedied  only  by  returning 
from  this  philosophy  of  abstractions, — from  modern  psy- 
chology, or  subjectivism,  to  the  philosophy  of  reality,  the 
philosophy  of  life,  which  presents  to  the  mind  the  first 
principles  of  life  and  of  all  knowledge  as  identical. 

Herein  is  the  value  of  the  process  by  which  I  arrived  at 
the  church.  I  repeat,  again  and  again,  that  philosophy  did 
not  conduct  me  into  the  church,  but,  just  in  proportion  as  I 
advanced  towards  a  sound  philosophy,  I  did  advance  towards 
the  church.  As  I  gained  a  real  philosophy,  a  philosophy 
which  takes  its  principles  from  the  order  of  being,  from 
life,  from  things  as  they  are  or  exist,  instead  of  the  abstrac- 
tions of  the  scliools,  faith  flowed  in,  and  I  seized  with  joy 
and  gladness  the  Christian  Church  and  her  dogmas.  The 
non-Catholic  world  is  far  less  in  love  with  heresy  or  infidel- 
ity than  is  commonly  supposed,  and  our  arguments,  clear 
and  conclusive  as  they  are  to  us.  fail  because  they  fail  to 
meet  their  objections,  and  convince  their  reason.  They  are 
not  addressed  to  reason  as  it  is  developed  in  them,  and 
answer  not  their  objections  as  they  themselves  apprehend 
them.  The  non-Catholic  world  is  not  deficient  in  logical 
force  or  mental  acuteness,  but  it  expresses  itself  in  broad 

feneralizations,  rather  than  in  precise  and  exact  statements, 
ts   objections  are    inductions    from    particulars,   vaguely 
apprehended  and  loosely  expressed,  are   more   subjective 
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than  objective,  and  rarely  admit  of  a  rigid  scientific  state- 
ment or  detinition.  To  define  them  after  the  manner  of 
the  schools,  and  to  reduce  them  to  a  strictly  logical  forinula, 
is,  in  most  cases,  to  refute  them ;  but  the  non  Catholic  is  not 
thus  convinced  that  they  are  untenable,  for  he  feels  them  still 
remaining  in  his  mind.  He  attributes  their  apparent  refu- 
tation to  some  logical  sleight-of-hand,  or  dialectic  jugglery, 
which  escapes  his  detection.  He  remains  unconvinced, 
becaxise  his  objection  has  been  met  by  a  refutation  which 
has  given  no  new  light  to  his  understanding,  nor  made  him 
see  any  higlier  or  broader  principles  than  he  was  before  in 
possession  of. 

An  external  refutation  of  the  unbeliever's  objections 
effects  nothing,  because  the  real  objection  is  internal,  and 
tlie  refutation  leaves  the  internal  as  it  was  before.  The 
secret  of  convincing  is  not  to  put  error  oiit  of  the  niind,  but 
truth  into  it.  There  is  little  use  in  arguing  against  the 
objections  of  non-Catholics,  or  in  laboring  directly  for  their 
refutation.  We  can  effectually  remove  them  only  by  cor 
recting  the  premises  from  which  the  unbeliever  reasons,  and 
giving  him  lirst  principles,  which  really  enlighten  his  rea- 
son, and,  as  they  become  operative,  expel  his  error  by  their 
own  light  and  force.  This  can  be  done  only  by  bringing 
the  age  back,  or  up  to  a  philosophy  which  conforms  the 
order  of  knowledge  to  the  order  of  being,  the  logical  order 
to  the  order  of  reality,  and  gives  the  first  principles  of 
things  as  the  first  principles  of  science.  If  Catholicity  be 
from  God,  it  does  and  must  conform  to  the  first  principles 
of  things,  to  the  order  of  reality,  to  the  laws  of  life  or 
intelligence ;  and  hence,  a  philosophy  which  conforms  to 
the  same  order  will  conform  to  Catholicity,  and  supply  all 
the  rational  elements  of  Catholic  theology.  Such  a  philos- 
ophy is  the  desideratum  of  the  age,  and  we  must  have  it, 
not  as  a  substitute  for  faith,  but  as  its  preamble,  as  its  hand- 
maid, or  we  cannot  recall  the  non-believing  world  to  the 
church  of  God  ;  because  it  is  only  by  such  a  pliilosophy  that 
we  can  really  enlighten  the  mind  of  the  unbeliever,  and 
really  and  effectually  remove  his  objections,  or  show  that  it 
is  in  fact  true  that  there  is  no  contradiction  between  Catho- 
licity and  philosophy. 

The  gi'eatest  and  most  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the 
unbeliever  is  his  inability  to  reconcile  faitli  and  reason,  that 
is,  the  divine  plan  in  the  order  of  grace  with  the  divine  plan 
evident  in  the  order  of  nature.  The  Christian  order  appears 
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to  him  as  an  after-thought,  as  an  anomaly,  if  not  a  contra- 
diction, to  the  general  plan  of  divine  providence,  incom- 
patible with  the  perfections  of  God,  which  we  must  admit, 
if  we  admit  a  God  at  all.  It  strikes  him  as  unforeseen,  and 
not  contemplated  by  the  divine  mind  in  the  original  inten- 
tion to  create,  and  as  brought  in  to  remedy  the  defects  of 
creation,  or  to  make  amends  for  an  unexpected  and  deplor- 
able failure.  The  two  orders,  again,  seem  to  stand  apart, 
and  to  imply  a  dualism,  in  fact,  an  antagonism,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  reconcile  with  the  unity  and  perfections  of 
God.  If  God  is  infinite  in  all  his  attributes,  in  wisdom, 
power,  and  goodness,  why  did  he  not  make  nature  perfect, 
or  all  he  desired  it,  in  the  beginning,  so  as  to  have  no  need 
to  interfere  to  repair,  or  to  amend  it,  or  to  create  a  new 
order  in  its  place,  or  even  to  preserve  it,  and  avert  its  total 
ruin  ?  It  is  of  no  use  to  decry  such  thoughts  and  questions 
as  irreverent,  as  impious,  as  blasphemous ;  for  they  arise 
spontaneously  in  the  unbelieving  mind,  and  denunciation 
/  will  not  suppress  them.  It  will  serve  no  purpose  to  bring 
\  in  here  the  ordinary  motives  of  credibility,  drawn  from  the 
Wants  of  nature,  the  insufficiency  of  reason,  propliesies, 
ymiracles,  and  historical  monuments,  for  these  only  create 
/new  and  equally  grave  difficulties.  What  is  wanted  is  not 
argument,  but  instruction  and  explanation.  It  is  necessary  to 
show,  not  merely  assert,  tliat  the  two  orders  are  not  mutually 
antagonistic ;  tliat  one  and  the  same  principle  of  life  runs 
througli  them  both ;  that  they  correspond  one  to  the  other, 
and  really  constitiite  but  two  parts  of  one  comprehensive 
whole,  and  are  equally  embraced  in  the  original  plan  and 
purpose  of  God  in  creating.  God  could  have  created  man, 
had  he  chosen,  in  a  state  of  pure  nature ;  but  in  point  of 
fact  he  did  not,  and  nature  has  never  for  a  single  instant 
existed  as  pure  nature.  It  has,  from  the  first  moment  of 
its  existence,  been  under  a  supernatural  providence ;  and 
even  if  man  had  not  sinned,  there  would  still  have  been  a 
sufficient  reason  for  the  Incarnation,  to  raise  human  nature 
to  union  with  God,  to  make  it  the  nature  of  God,  and  to 
enable  us,  through  its  elevation,  to  enjoy  endless  beatitude 
in  heaven. 

The  doctrine  that  all  dependent  life  is  life  by  com- 
munion of  the  subject  with  the  object,  shows  that  this  is 
possible,  sliows  the  common  principle  of  the  two  orders,  and 
thus  prepares  the  mind  to  receive  and  yield  to  the  argu- 
ments drawn  from  the  wants  of  nature,  the  insufficiency  of 
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reason,  prophecies,  miracles,  and  historical  monuments ;  for 
it  shows  these  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  original  intent 
of  the  Creator,  and  that  these  wants  and  this  insufficiency 
are  wants  and  insufficiency,  not  in  relation  to  the  purely 
natural  order,  but  in  relation  to  the  supernatural.  Natural 
reason  is  sufficient  for  natural  reason,  but  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  man ;  for  man  was  intended  from  the  beginning 
to  live  sinmltaneously  in  two  orders,  the  one  natural  and  the 
other  supernatural. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  scepticism  of 
our  age  Kes  further  back  than  the  ordinary  motives  of  cred- 
ibility extend,  further  back  than  did  the  scepticism  our 
ancestors  had  to  meet,  and  shows  itself  under  a  different 
form,  I  believe  the  process  by  which  I  was  conducted 
towards  the  church  is  not  only  a  legitimate  process  in  itself, 
but  one  which,  in  these  times,  in  abler  hands  than  mine, 
may  be  adopted  with  no  .little  advantage.  The  present  \ 
non-Catholic  mind  has  as  much  difficulty  in  admitting  the  / 
motives  of  credibility,  as  usually  urged,  as  it  has  in  accept-  ( 
ing  Christianity  without  them.  Prior  to  adducing  them, 
we  must,  it  seems  to  me,  prepare  the  way  for  them,  by  rec- 
tifying our  2)hilosophy,  and  giving  to  our  youth  a  philosoph- 
ical doctrine  which  reproduces  the  order  of  things,  of 
reality,  of  life ;  not  merely  an  order  of  dead  abstractions. 
Such  a  philosophy,  I  think,  will  be  found  in  that  which 
underlies  the  process  I  have  detailed ;  and  I  hope  it  is  no 
presumption  or  lack  of  modesty  on  my  pait,  to  recommend 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  schools,  as  well  as  to  the  consider- 
ation of  all  whose  office  or  vocation  it  is  to  combat  the 
unbelief  of  the  age  and  country. 

CHAPTER   XIX. BELIEF  ON  AUTHORITY. 

If  I  have  made  myself  understood  by  the  reader  who 
has  had  the  patience  or  the  courtesy  to  follow  me  thus  far,  , 
he  will  perceive  that  my  submission  to  authority  on  becom- 
ing a  Catholic  was  very  different  from  that  which  I  yielded 
when  I  became  a  Presbyterian.  In  becoming  a  Presby- 
terian, I  abandoned  the  use  of  reason;  in  becoming  a 
Catholic,  I  used  my  reason.  In  the  one  case,  I  submit- 
ted because  I  desmired  of  reason ;  in  the  other,  because 
I  confided  in  it.  The  act  of  submitting  to  Presbyterian- 
ism  was  a  rash  act,  an  irrational  act,  an  act  of  folly  ;  be- 
cause no  man  either  can  or  should  divest  himself  of  reason, 
the  essential  and  characteristic  element  of  his  nature ;  and 
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because  I  neither  had  nor  asked  any  proof  that  the  Presby- 
terian Church  had  been  instituted  by  our  Lord,  and  com- 
missioned by  hhn  to  teach  ine.  All  the  objections  usually 
urged  against  believing  on  authority,  were  valid  against  my 
act  of  submission  to  Presbyterianism.  But  my  act  of  sub- 
mission to  the  CathoHc  Clnirch  was  an  intelligent,  a  reason- 
able act;  an  act  of  reason,  though  indeed  of  reason  assisted 
by  grace,  because  I  had  full  evidence  of  the  fact  that  she  is 
God's  church,  founded  and  sustained  by  him,  a:nd  endowed 
with  the  authority  and  the  ability  to  teach  me  in  all  things 
pertaining  to  salvation.  I  had  proof  satisfactory  to  reason, 
that  God  nad  himself  instituted  her  as  the  medium  of  com- 
munion between  him  and  men.  To  Presbyterianism  I  sub- 
mitted blindly,  without  a  sufficient  reason  ;  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  with  my  eyes  open,  with  full  light,  because  I  had 
ample  reason  to  believe  that  the  authority  I  submitted  to 
could  not  err,  and  because  her  authority,  while  it  obliges, 
convinces. 

To  all  the  Presbyterian  doctrines  my  reason  was  opposed, 
and,  in  following  it,  I  should  not  only  not  have  believed 
them,  but  should  have  positively  disbelieved  them.  To  the 
Catholic  doctrines  I  had  no  a  priori  objections,  and  reason, 
if  unable  of  herself  alone  to  accept  them,  had  nothing  to 
oppose  to  them.  Presbyterianism  contradicted  reason ; 
Catholicity  was  above  reason  indeed,  but  still  in  accordance 
with  it,  and,  therefore,  credible  without  violence  to  reason 
or  nature.  In  becoming  a  Presbyterian,  I  had  to  surrender 
common-sense,  and  give  up  my  natural  beliefs  and  convic 
tions ;  in  becoming  a  Catholic,  I  had  very  little  to  reject  of 
what  I  had  previously  held.  I  have  found,  on  reviewing  my 
past  life,  hardly  a  single  positive  conviction  I  ever  held  that 
I  do  not  still  hold,  hardly  a  denial  I  ever  made  that  I  would 
not  still  make,  if  divested  of  my  Catholic  faith.  I  fell  short 
of  Catholicity,  but  in  no  instance,  where  I  faithfully  followed 
reason,  did  1  run  counter  to  it.  The  change  I  underwent 
was  in  taking  on,  rather  than  in  casting  off ;  and  my  Catholic 
faith  was,  under  the  grace  of  God,  the  slow  and  gradual 
accumulation  of  twenty-five  years  of  intense  mental  activity, 
and  incessant  struggle  for  light  and  a  religion  on  which  I 
could  rely. 

Belief  on  the  authority  of  the  church,  supposing  that 
authority  adequately  proved  or  provable  to  reason  to  be  from 
(rod,  and  really  his  authority,  is  the  most  reasonable  thing  in 
the  world.     All  belief,  as  distinguishable  from  science,  is 
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mediate  assent  on  autliority  or  testimony  ;  and_to  complain 
of  the  Catholic  faith  that  it  is  assent  on  authority  or  testi- 
mony, is  tu  complain  that  it  is  faith  and  not  knowledge.  No 
reasonable  man  will  do  tliat.  The  objection  nsually  urged 
by  non-Catholics  is  founded  on  a  misapprehension  of  what 
Catholics  really  mean  by  believing  on  authority.  Authority 
in  the  sense  of  law,  in  the  sense  that  it  simply  obliges 
without  convincing,  cannot  be  a  reasonable  ground  of  belief. 
The  state  may  enact  a  creed  and  command  me  to  believe  it, 
but  I  cannot,  even  if  I  would,  believe  it  for  that  reason. 
Tiiere  is  no  necessary  or  logical  connection  between  the 
enactment,  or  the  command  of  the  state,  and  the  truth  of 
the  creed  enjoined  ;  and  therefore  it  is  and  can  be  no  reason 
wliy  I  should  believe  it.  The  command  does  and  can  throw 
no  light  on  tlie  trutii  of  the  creed ;  does  and  can  produce, 
or  aid  in  producing,  no  interior  conviction,  without  which 
there  is  and  can  be  no  belief.  The  authority  of  the  church 
taken  in  this  sense  is,  indeed,  no  reason  for  believing,  that 
is,  in  so  far  as  belief  is  an  act  of  the  understanding ;  for,  in 
this  sense,  authority  can  merely  move  the  will,  and  no  man 
can  believe  by  simply  willing  to  believe. 

In  Christian  faith,  subjectively  considered,  there  is  an  act 
of  the  will  and  an  act  of  the  understanding.  In  so  far  as 
faith  is  an  act  of  the  will,  we  yield  it,  because  commanded 
to  do  so  by  our  sovereign  ;  and  hence  faith  becomes  an  act 
of  obedience,  and  is  treated  by  theologians  as  a  virtue.  But 
in  so  far  as  it  is  simply  a  belief  or  an  act  of  the  understand- 
ing, or  a  purely  intellectual  act,  it  is  not  and  cannot  be 
yielded  as  an  act  of  obedience  to  authority,  be  that  authority 
what  it  may.  In  this  respect,  I  was  right  when  I  refused  to 
believe  because  commanded  ;  and,  in  this  respect,  rational- 
ists and  all  noii-C'atholics  are  right,  when  they  object  to 
believing  on  authority.  iSTothing  is  or  can  be  authority  for 
faith,  whether  human  or  divine,  in  so  far  as  faith  is  an  intel- 
lectual act,  and  distinguished  from  volition,  or  determination 
uf  the  will,  that  does  not,  at  the  same  time  that  it  connnands 
the  will,  enlighten  and  convince  the  understanding.  Author- 
ity is  authority  for  the  understanding,  therefore  for  that 
intellectual  assent  which  is  called  belief,  only  in  that  iJt_ 
enlightens  and  convinces  reason,  or  is  itself  a  full  and  satis- 
factory reason  for  believing, — a  real  light  to  the  understand- 
ing. Nothing  is  more  reasonable  than  to  believe  God  at  his 
W(^rd,  but  we  cannot  believe  even  him  by  reason  that  his 
word  is  a  command  ;  we  do  so  only  by  reason  that  his  word 
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is  the  word  of  eternal,  immutable,  and  absolute  truth.  It  is 
overlooking  this  distinction,  and  taking  authority  in  the 
sense  tliat  it  commands,  and  not  in  the  sense  that  it  enlight- 
ens and  convinces,  that  has  excited  the  hostility  to  belief  on 
authority  we  so  frequently  encounter. 

All  men,  whatever  their  speculations,  admit  the  authority 
of  reason,  and  that  what  is  really  reasonable  is  really  true 
and  just.  But  reason  is  light  and  worthy  of  trust,  only 
because  God  creates  it,  and  is  himself  its  immediate  object 
and  light.  It  is  the  participation  of  reason  in  the  Divinity, 
by  virtue  of  the  communion  of  our  reason  with  the  divine 
reason  as  its  object,  that  renders  reason  itself  authoritative, 
makes  it  reason,  or  intellectual  light,  at  all.  WtLsee  and 
know  things  even  in  the  natural  order,  only  because  God 
immediately  afhrms  himself  as  the  intelligible,  and,  by  the 
light  of  his  own  being  illuminating  them,  renders  them 
visible  or  intelligible  to  us.     The   principle,  or  a  parallel 

Erinciple,  holds  in  the  church.     Her  authority,  though  in  a 
igher  order,  is  of  a  nature  parallel  with  the  authority  of 
reason.     Reason  is  created,  constituted  by  the  act  of  God 
;      communicating  to  it  the  light  and  truth  of  his  own  being  in 
y     the  natural  order,  and  its  autliority  is  the  authority  of  the 
\    divine  light  and  truth  communicated ;  the  church  is  created, 
-i  constituted  by  the  act  of  God  communicating  to  it  the  light 
]  and  love  of  his  own  essence  in  the  supernatural  order,  and  its 
/  authority  is  the  authority  of  his  own  essential  light  and  love. 
^The  ground  of  the  authority,  and  the  principle  of  inward 
assent  or  conviction,  is  the  same  in  both  cases ;  and  no  reason 
can  be  assigned  or  conceived  wliy  intellectual  submission  to 
the  teaching  of  the  church  should  be  less  easy  than  submission 
to  the  dictates  of  reason ;  or  why  the  one  should  be  more 
or  less  derogatory  from  the  rights  and  freedom  of  the  mind 
than  the  other.     The  whole  value  of  natural  reason  is  derived 
from  the  presence  of  God  in  and  to  it,  creating  and  illumin-. 
ating  it :  this  is  the  sole  ground  of  its  existence  and  author- 
ity.    The  sole  value  of  the  teaching  of  the  church,  the  sole 
ground  of  her  existence  and  autliority,  is  in  the  supernatural 
presence  of  the  incarnate  God,  in  her  and  to  her,  creating 
and  illuminating  lier.      \/    '  ' 

The  commission  to  thffchurch  of  which  Catholics  so  often 
speak,  is  not  merely  an  external  commission,  given  externally 
to  a  person  foreign  to  the  divine  person  of  our  Lord.  The 
church  exists  and  lives  by  direct  and  immediate  comnmnion 
with  the  incarnate  God ;  nay,  is  his  body,  and,  as  it  were,  the 
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outward,  or  vi8n)lo,  or  sensible  continuation  or  representation 
on  eartli  of  the  Incarnation.  Like  our  Lord  liiinself,  she  is 
at  once  divine  and  human.  She  is  the  union  of  the  two 
natures  with  the  two  natures  of  Christ  in  one  divine  person. 
Her  authority  thus  derives,  not  from  an  external  commis- 
sion, which  is  only  its  external  sign  or  symbol,  but  from  the 
reality  of  this  union,  from  God  himself  dwelling  in  her, 
from  the  Paraclete,  or  Spirit  of  Truth,  who  inhabits  her,  and 
operates  in  her,  as  in  the  natural  order  he  inhabits  natural 
reason,  and  operates  in  and  through  it.  There  is  nothing 
formal  or  forensic  in  the  ease  ;  all  is  internal,  real,  living,  and 
the  church  is  rendered  through  the  indwelling  Holy  (ihost, 
in  relation  to  the  intellect,  the  supernatural  light  and  reason 
of  God,  which  is  all  the  most  hesitating  human  reason  can 
demand  for  its  illumination  and  assent  to  what  she  teaches. 

An  external  commission  may  suffice  for  obedience  to  an 
external  command.  I  obey  the  powers  that  be,  when  they 
do  not  require  me  to  disobey  God,  although  I  have  no 
belief  in  their  infallibility,  or  in  the  intrinsic  wisdom 
or  expediency  of  their  policy,  because  God  commands 
me  to  do  it ;  so  I  obey,  in  the  government  and  administra- 
tion of  external  ecclesiastical  affairs,  the  officers  of  the 
church,  although  I  do  not  believe  them  always  wise  or  pru- 
dent, because  they  have  been  conunissioned  by  him  who  has 
the  sovereign  right  to  command  me,  and  I  obey  them  for  his 
sake.  But  when  it  comes  to  matters  of  belief,  this  external 
commission  does  not  suffice.  It  must  be  internal  as  well  as 
external,  and  carry  with  it  the  internal  light  and  ability  that 
connects  the  authority  indissolubly  with  the  truth  of  what  it 
teaches ;  that  is,  the  authority  of  the  church,  to  serve  the 
demands  of  the  intellect,  though  expressed  through  human 
organs,  must  be  really  the  authority  of  God  himself,  in  his 
iimnite  light  and  truth.  Neither  popes  Tior  councils  in  their 
mere  humanity,  in  their  own  nature,  wisdom,  sagacity,  or 
virtue  as  men,  do  or  can  suffice  as  authority  for  believing  a 
single  Catholic  dogma.  No  pope,  no  member  of  a  council, 
is  in  himself  either  infallible  or  impeccable ;  and  no  aggre- 
gation of  fallibles  can  make  an  infallible.  No  elevation  of 
a  man  to  an  official  station  of  itself  rendei-s  him  infallible, 
or  adds  any  thing  to  his  wisdom  or  knowledge.  The  pope, 
if  we  look  only  to  his  external  commission,  as  successor  of 
St.  Peter,  would  and  could  have  only  an  official,  oidy  a 
reputed  infallibility, — be  infallible  only  in  the  sense  of  being 
the  court  of  last  resort,  from  which  there  lies  no  appeal, — 
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tlie  only  sense  in  which  the  illustrious  Count  de  Maistre 
seems  to  have  recognized  either  the  pope  or  the  church  as 
infallible.  The  coniniissiou,  if  it  communicates  authority  ) 
for  reason,  must  communicate  the  ability  which  teaches  the  \ 
truth,  the  wliole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  It  is  the  \ 
Holy  Cxhost  supernaturally  assisting  the  pope,  and  preserving, 
permanently  or  for  the  time  being,  his  judgment  from  error, 
that  constitutes  liisfdetinitions^j^authontative  in  mattere  of 
faith.  The  same  is  to  be  said  of  councils.  The  authority, 
strictly  speaking,  is  not  in  them  as  their  own  virtue  or  right, 
but  in  the  Holy  Ghost  who  is  ^Jresent  in  them,  and  whose 
organs  they  are.  The  authority  of  the  church  in  matters  of 
faitli,  therefore,  enlightens  as  well  as  commands,  convinces 
as  well  as  obliges,  because  it  is  intrinsically  the  light  and 
autjiority  of  absolute  truth  ;  and  consequently  belief  on  her 
authority  is  no  blind^belief,  no  blind  submission  to  mere 
will  or  power,  but  an  enlightened  and  reasonable  belief,  as 
much  so  as  is  or  can  be  any  belief  on  competent  and  credil)lie 
testimony. 

Of  course,  the  authority,  which  in  this  case  means  the 
inward  infallibility  of  the  church  in  teaching,  must  be  estab- 
lished to  the  full  satisfaction  of  reason,  before  we  can  rea- 
sonably believe  any  thing  because  she  teaches  it.  But,  this 
done,  belief  on  her  authority  is  not  a  mere  submission  to 
power,  or  a  command,  but  a  true  surrender  to  the  highest 
reason,  and,  therefore,  a  true,  real,  inward  conviction,  be- 
cause her  authority  is  intimately  and  necessarily  coimected 
with  the  truth  of  the  things  taught.  That  God  can  found 
such  a  church,  and  endow  her  with  the  inward  authority, 
without  violating  the  principles  of  the  natural  order,  or  m 
strict  accordance  with  the  principles  and  nature  of  natural 
reason,  is  shown  by  the  doctrine  of  life  by  the  communion 
of  the  object  and  subject,  which  I  liave  already  explained, 
(/omnmnion  bet\veen  God  and  man  is  possible,  although 
only  like  communes  with  like,  because  man  has  in  his  own 
nature  a  likeness  to  God.  Hmnan  reason  is  the  likeness  in 
man  of  the  divine  reason,  and  hence,  nothing  hinders  inter- 
communion between  the  reason  of  God  and  the  reason  of 
man.  Though  divine  reason,  as  the  object,  is  independent 
I  of  the  human,  and  does  not,  as  J^eroux  maintained,  live  by 
I  connnunion  with  it,  yet  the  human  reason  lives  only  by 
'  communion  with  the  divine,  as,  in  all  cases,  the  subject  lives 
only  by  communion  with  the  object,  and  not  reciprocally, 
the  object  by  coiinnuuiou  with  tlic  subject.     By  this  com- 
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rouuion,  tlie  subject  partakes  of  the  object,  the  human  rea- 
son of  tlie  divine  reason,  which  is  infinite,  al)sohite  truth. 
The  divine  Being,  in  this  communion  established  by  himself,  \ 
communicates  the  life  of  his  own  reason  to  the  life  of  the  i 
subject,  so  tliat  our  reason  lives  in  and  by  his  reason.  This 
is  the  origin  and  ground  of  the  truth  and  authority  of  natu- 
ral reason  ;  and  this  natural  reason,  thus  in  communion  with 
the  divine,  is  the  source  and  ground  of  tlie  unity  of  the 
human  race  in  the  natviral  order,  and  the  formative  principle 
of  natural  society  ;  that  is,  in  so  far  as  natural  society  is  the 
society  of  men,  and  distinguishable  from  mere  animal  gregari- 
ousness. 

God  does  not  exhavist  his  light  .in  natural  reason,  any 
more  than  he  does  his  creative  power  in  natural  creation.  / 
In  affirming  himself  in  natural  reason  as  the  intelligible,  our  f 
reason  itself  bears  witness  that  there  is  in  him,  above  what 
it  apprehends,  the  infinite  superintelligible  ;  that  there  are 
infinite  depths  in  his  being  not  intuitively  affirmed  to  rea- 
son. ITence,  nothing  hinders  God,  if  he  chooses,  from  cre- 
ating, in  correspondence  with  the  natural, — as  in  his  own 
being  the  superintelligible  is  in  correspondence  with  the 
intelligible, — a  superintelligible  or  a  supernatural  order,  or 
from  supernatTirally  elevating  reason,  and  affirming  himself 
to  it  as  supernatural.  In  such  case,  there  would  be  estab- 
lished between  human  reason  and  the  divine  reason  a  super- 
natural communion,  whence  would  result,  by  the  law  of  all 
communion,  a  supeniaturalized  life,  constituting  a  new, 
supernaturalized  or  regenerated  humanity' ;  that  is  to  say, 
tlie  church,  or  society  with  a  supernatural  principle  of  unity 
and  life,  as  distinguished  from  natural  society.  Suppose 
we  become  members  of  this  supernatural  society  by  the  elec- 
tion of  grace,  as  we  become  members  of  natural  society  by 
natural  "feneration,  and  we  have  not  an  adequate  conception 
of  the  church  indeed,  but,  nevertheless,  a  conception  of  the 
church  as  a  society  above  natural  reason,  and  living  by  com- 
munion with  the  divine  reason,  in  a  sense  higher  than  that 
in  which  the  natural  human  race  commune  with  it,  and 
therefore  in  a  sense  in  which  it  is  authority  for  natural 
reason. 

This  removes  all  the  antecedent  improbability  of  Catho- 
licity, all  the  ajyi-iori  objections  to  an  authoritative  church, 
and  renders  the  fact  of  such  a  church  as  probable  as  any 
other  historical  fact.  Take,  now,  the  well-known  traditions 
of  the  race,  in  all  ages  and  nations,  the  authentic;  historical 
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facts  and  monuments  bearing  on  the  question,  together  with 
the  fact  of  the  continued  existence  of  such  a  society,  under 
different  forms,  or  in  different  states,  from  the  first,  and 
which  can  no  more  be  disputed  than  the  existence  of  natural 
society,  its  identity  with  the  patriarchs,  with  the  Jewish 
Synagogue,  and,  since  the  accomplishment  of  the  Incarna- 
tion, previously  foretold,  promised,  and  expected,  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  becomes  evident  and 
undeniable  ;  for,  if  any  thing  can  be  regarded  as  certain,  it  is 
that  the  church  in  communion  with  the  see  of  Home  is  the 
successor  of  the  synagogue,  the  inheritor  of  the  traditions  of 
the  race,  the  depositary  of  the  revelations  of  God,  and  the 
living  body  of  Christ  on  earth  ;  the  real  regenerated  human 
society.  Come  thus  far,  and  thus  far  philosophy  and  his- 
tory, faithfully  studied  and  rightfully  applied,  do  bring  us, 
the  rest  is  easy ;  for  then  we  may  take  the  church  herself  as 
authority  for  her  own  character  and  doctrine. 

This  18  the  process  by  which  I  found  my  way  to  the 
Catholic  Church  as  the  body  of  our  Lord  living  his  divine- 
human  life,  informed  with  his  reason,  having  its  personality 
in  his  divine  person,  and  teaching  with  authority,  because 
teaching  with  tlie  light  and  truth  of  his  di\anity.  Evidently, 
then,  the  authority  of  the  church  in  relation  to  the  under- 
standing is  the  inherent  light  and  truth  she  lives  by  virtue  of 
her  supernatural  communion  with  the  divine  incarnate  Rea- 
son or  Word,  who  is  one  with  God,  nay,  is  God,  as  we  are 
told  in  the  proem  of  St.  John's  Gospel.  In  submitting  to 
her,  I  yielded  to  the  highest  reason  ;  and  my  submission  was 
intelligent,  not  an  act  discarding  reason,  but  an  act  of  rea- 
son herself  in  the  full  possession  and  free  exercise  of  her 
highest  powers.  No  act  of  belief  is,  or  can  be  more  reason- 
able ;  and,  in  performing  it,  I  kept  faithfully  the  resolution 
I  made  on  leaving  Presbyterianism,  that  henceforth  I  would 
be  tnie  to  my  own  reason,  and  maintain  the  rights  and  dig- 
nity of  my  own  manhood.  No  man  can  accuse  me  of  not 
having  done  it.  I  never  performed  a  more  reasonable,  a 
more  manly  act,  or  one  more  in  accordance  with  the  rights 
and  dignity  of  Iniman  nature,  though  not  done  save  by 
divine  grace  moving  and  assisting  thereto,  than  when  I 
knelt  to  the  Bishop  of  Boston,  and  asked  him  to  hear  my 
confession  and  reconcile  me  to  the  church,  or  when  I  read 
my  abjuration,  and  publicly  professed  the  Catholic  faith ; 
for  the  basis  of  all  true  nobility  of  soul  is  Christian  humility, 
and  nothing  is   more  manly  than  submission  to  God,  or 
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more  reasonable  than  to  believe  God's  word  on  his  own 
authority. 

To  believe  what  the  church  teaches,  because  she  teaches 
it,  is  in  this,  the  Catholic  view  of  the  question,  perfectly 
reasonable,  because  her  teaching  really  is  authority  for  rea- 
son, testimony  to  the  understanding,  as  well  as  a  command 
to  tlie  will.  Authority  for  believing  is  always  necessary, 
and  nothing  is  more  unreasonable  than  to  believe  without 
authority.  Belief  without  authority  is  credulity,  is  folly,  or 
madness ;  not  an  act  of  reason,  but  an  act  of  unreason.  The 
same  is  true  as  to  the  supernatural  order,  which,  though 
above  nature,  is  not  contrary  to  it,  but  in  its  principles  and 
laws  in  accordance  with  it.  It  is  as  reasonable  to  believe 
that  on  competent  and  credible  testimony,  as  it  is  any  fact 
of  the  natural  order  on  the  testimony  of  men  or  of  monu- 
ments. The  difficulty  men  feel  on  this  subject  is,  that  they 
conceive  the  supernatural  as  antinatural,  and  the  authority 
of  the  church  as  simply  power,  giving  an  order  or  command 
addressed  to  the  will,  and  connnunicating  no  light  to  the 
reason.  This  objection  is  valid  against  Calvinism  and  all 
the  other  forms  of  so-called  Evangelical  Protestantism,  but 
does  not  avail  against  Catholicity ;  because  both  the  assump- 
tions on  which  it  rests  are,  as  to  Catholicity,  misapprehen- 
sions, since  Catholicity  presents  the  natural  and  supernatu- 
ral in  mutual  accordance,  as  two  distinct  strings  of  tne  same 
harp,  and  authority  as  comnnmicating  light  as  well  as  issuing 
an  order.  I  obey  God's  command  because  he  is  my  sover- 
eign, and  has  the  right  to  command  me ;  I  believe  him 
because  he  is  trath,  and  can  neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived. 
I  believe  his  word,  not  because  it  is  his  word  as  my  sovereign, 
but  l)ecause  it  is  his  word  as  the  infinite,  eternal,  and  un- 
alterable tnith,  absolute  tnith,  the  trath  in  itself ;  for  God 
in  relation  to  the  intellect  is  the  true,  as  in  relation  to  the  n  "^ 
will  he  is  the  good.  In  relation  to  the  will  his  word  is  im-  ( 
perative,  in  relation  to  the  intellect  it  is  light  and  truth,  and 
produces  inward  conviction. 

Taking  this  view  of  belief  on  the  authority  of  the  church 
as  an  intellectual  act,  and  advising  my  Catholic  friends  that 
I  am  not  now  engaged  in  treating  of  faith  as  a  theological 
virtue,  there  can  be  no  ground  for  the  feeling  so  commonly 
entertained  by  non-Catholics,  that  the  teachings  and  defira- 
tions  of  the  churcli  must  needs  operate  as  restraints  on  men- 
tal freedom,  and  bi-ing  the  Catholic  into  a  degrading  intel- 
lectual bondage.     Certainlj-  her  teachings,  her  dogmas,  her 
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definitions,  do  bind  my  \vill,  inasmucli  as  they  are  author- 
ized by  my  sovereign  Lord  and  Proprietor,  who  has  an  abso- 
hite  right  to  my  obedience  ;  but  inasimich  as  tliey  are  at  the 
same  tmie  light  to  my  reason,  and  put  me  in  possession  of 
the  truth,  they  can  restrain  my  intellectual  freedom  only  in 
the  sense  that  all  tnith  possessed  restrains  it.  They  satisfy 
reason  by  providing  it  the  communion,  without  which  it 
cannot  live.  They  place  the  mind  in  relation  with  its  proper 
object,  and  thus  save  it  from  error  and  falsehood,  which  are 
its  sickness  and  death.  So  far  as  this  is  to  abridge  our  men- 
tal freedom,  and  reduce  us  to  intellectual  bondage,  they 
undoubtedly  do  it,  but  no  furthei-.  Reason  can  operate  and 
live  only  by  communion  with  the  intelligil)le,  and  all  error 
is  unintelligible ;  and  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  any 
thing  which  saves  the  reason,  without  violating  her  oM'n 
laws,  from  sickening  and  dying,  is  to  be  deplored.  Who- 
ever makes  himself  acquainted  with  the  definitions  of  the 
church,  will  find  that  they  all  tend  to  save  reason,  as  well  as 
faith  itself.  I  have  never  encountered  a  condemned  propo- 
sition that  was  not  an  error  against  reason,  as  well  as  a  sin 
against  faith.  For  a  man  wlio  -wishes  to  err,  to  run  off  into 
all  manner  of  intellectual  vagaries  and  extravagances,  the 
church,  certainly,  is  not  his  proper  place,  he  will  not  be  able 
to  gratify  his  insane  propensity  in  her  communion  ;  but  he 
wlio  would  not  woo  darkness,  who  would  not  lose  himself  in 
doubt  and  perplexity,  who  would  really  open  his  eyes  to  the 
light,  who  would  really  exercise  his  reason  according  to  her 
own  laws,  and  live  in  communion  with  the  truth,  will  find  in 
her  communion  full  freedom,  and  ample  room  to  grow  and 
expand  to  the  full  capacity  of  his  nature  without  crowding 
or  being  crowded. 

I  have  been,  during  the  thirteen  years  of  my  Catholic  life, 
constantly  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  church  and  her  doc- 
trines, and  especially  in  their  relations  to  philosophy,  or 
natural  reason.  I  have  had  occasion  to  examine  and  defend 
Catholicity  precisely  under  those  points  of  view  which  are 
the  most  odious  to  my  non-Catholic  countrymen  and  to  the 
Protestant  mind  generally ;  but  I  have  never,  in  a  single 
instance,  found  a  single  article,  dogma,  prop(Jsition,  or  defini- 
tion of  faith,  which  embarrassed  me  as  a  logician,  or  which 
I  would,  so  far  as  my  own  reason  was  concerned,  have 
changed,  or  modified,  or  in  any  respect  altered  from  what  I 
found  it,  even  if  I  had  been  free  to  do  so.  I  have  never 
found  my  reason  struggling  against  the  teachings  of  the 
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church,  or  felt  it  restrained,  or  myself  rechiced  to  a  state  of 
mental  slavery.  I  have,  as  a  Catholic,  felt  and  enjoyed  a 
mental  freedom,  which  I  never  conceived  possible  while  I 
was  a  non-Catholic.  This  is  my  experience  ;  and,  though  not 
worth  mncli,  yet  in  this  matter,  whereof  I  have  personal 
kiiowledge,  it  is  worth  something. 

CHAPTER  XX. CONCLUSION. 

I  have  now  completed  the  sketch  I  proposed  to  give  of 
my  intellectual  straggles,  failures,  and  successes,  from  my 
earliest  childhood  till  my  reception  by  the  Bishop  of  Boston 
into  the  commimion  of  tlie  Catholic  Church.  I  have  not 
written  to  vindicate  my  ante-Catholic  life,  or  to  apologize  for 
my  conversion.  I  have  aimed  to  record  facts,  principles 
and  I'easonings,  tn'als  and  straggles,  which  have  a  value  inde- 
pendent of  the  fact  tliat  they  relate  to  my  personal  history. 
1  et  even  as  the  personal  history  of  an  earnest  soul,  working 
its  way,  under  the  grace  of  God,  from  darkness  to  light, 
from  the  lowest  abyss  of  nnbelief  to  a  firm,  unwavering,  and 
not  a  blind  faith  in  the  old  religion,  so  generally  rejected 
and  decried  Ijy  my  countrymen,  I  think  my  story  not 
wholly  worthless,  or  altogether  uuinstructive, — especially 
when  taken  in  connection  with  the  glimpses  it  incidentally 
affords  of  American  thought  and  life  during  the  greater 
portion  of  the  earlier  half  of  the  present  century.  Wlietlier 
what  I  have  written  proves  me  to  have  been  intellectually 
weak,  vacillating,  constantly  changing,  all  things  by  turns, 
and  nothing  long,  or  tolerably  firm,  consistent,  and  ])ersever- 
ing  in  my  search  after  truth ;  whether  it  shows  that  my 
seeking  admission  into  tlie  church  for  the  reasons,  and  in  tlie 
way  and  manner  I  did,  was  a  sudden  caprice,  an  act  of  folly, 
perliaps  of  despair^  or  that  it  was  an  act  of  deliberation,  wise, 
judicious,  and  for  a  sufficient  reason,  my  readers  are  free  to 
judge  for  tliemselves. 

ITiis  much  only  will  I  add,  that,  whether  I  am  believed 
or  not,  I  can  say  truly  that,  during  the  nearly  thirteen  years 
of  Catholic  experience,  I  have  found  not  the  slightest  reason 
to  regret  the  step  I  took.  I  have  had  much  to  try  me,  and 
enough  to  shake  me,  if  shaken  I  could  be,  but  1  have  not 
had  even  the  slightest  teuTOtation  to  doubt,  or  the  slightest 
inclination  to  undo  what  I  had  done  ;  and  have  every  day 
found  new  and  stronger  reasons  to  thank  Almighty  Uod  for 
his  great  mercy  in  bringing   me  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
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church,  and  permitting  me  to  enter  and  live  in  her  com- 
munion. I  know  all  that  can  be  said  in  disparagement  of 
Catholics.  I  am  well  versed,  perhaps  no  man  more  so,  in 
Catholic  scandals,  but  I  have  not  been  deceived  ;  I  have 
found  all  that  was  promised  me,  all  I  looked  for.  I  have 
found  the  church  all  that  her  ministers  represented  her,  all 
my  imagination  painted  her,  and  infinitely  more  than  I 
had  conceived  it  possible  for  her  to  be.  My  experience  as 
a  Catholic,  so  far  as  the  church,  her  doctrines,  her  morals, 
her  discipline,  her  influences  are  concerned,  has  been  a  con- 
tinued succession  of  agreeable  surprises. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  I  have  found  the  Catholic  popiila- 
tion  perfect,  or  that  I  have  found  in  them  or  in  myself  no 
shortcomings,  nothing  to  be  censured  or  regretted ;  yet  I 
have  found  that  population  superior  to  what  I  expected, 
more  intellectual,  more  cultivated,  more  moral,  more  active, 
living,  and  energetic.  Undoubtedly,  our  Catholic  popula- 
tion, made  up  in  great  part  of  the  humbler  classes  of  the 
Catholic  populations  of  the  Old  "World,  for  three  hundred 
years  subjected  to  the  bigotry,  intolerance,  persecutions,  and 
oppressions  of  Protestant  or  qumi-frotestant  governments, 
have  traits  of  character,  habits,  and  manners,  which  the  out- 
side non-Catholic  American  finds  imattractive,  and  even 
repulsive.  Certainly  in  our  cities  and  large  towns  may  be 
found,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  comparatively  numerous  popula- 
tion, nominally  Catholic,  who  are  no  credit  to  their  religion, 
to  the  land  of  their  birth,  or  to  that  of  their  adoption.  No 
Catholic  will  deny  that  the  children  of  these  are  to  a  great 
extent  shamefully  neglected,  and  suflPered  to  grow  up  with- 
out the  simplest  elementary  moral  and  religious  mstme- 
tion,  and  to  become  recruits  to  our  vicious  population,  our 
rowdies,  and  our  criminals.  This  is  certainly  to  be  deplored, 
but  can  easily  be  explained  without  prejudice  to  the  church, 
by  adverting  to  the  condition  to  which  these  individuals 
were  reduced  before  coming  here  ;  to  their  disappointments 
and  discouragements  in  a  strange  land ;  to  their  exposure  to 
new  and  unlooked-for  temptations;  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  by  no  means  the  best  of  Catholics  even  in  their  native 
countiies ;  to  their  poverty,  destitution,  ignorance,  insuffi- 
cient culture,  and  a  certain  natural  shiftlessness  and  reck- 
lessness, and  to  our  great  lack  of  schools,  churches,  and 
?riests.  The  proportion,  too,  that  these  bear  to  our  whole 
latholic  population  is  far  less  than  is  commonly  supposed  ; 
and  they  arc  not  so  liabitually  depraved  as  they  appear,  for 
they  seldom  or  never  consult  appearances,  and  have  little 
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skill  in  concealing  their  vices.  As  low  and  degraded  as  they 
are,  they  never  are  so  low  or  so  vicious  us  the  corresponding 
class  of  Protestants  in  Protestant  nations.  A  Protestant 
vicious  cliiss  is  always  worse  than  it  appears,  a  Catholic 
\'icious  population  is  less  bad.  In  the  worst  there  is  always 
some  germ  that  with  pi-oper  care  msu'  be  nursed  into  life, 
that  may  blossom  and  bear  frait.  In  our  narrow  lanes, 
blind  courts,  damp  cellars,  and  unventilated  garrets,  where 
our  people  swarm  as  bees ;  in  the  midst  of  iilth  and  the 
most  squalid  wretchedness,  the  fumes  of  intemperance  and 
the  shouts  and  imprecations  of  blasphemy;  in  what  by  the 
outside  world  would  be  regarded  as  the  very  dens  of  vice, 
and  crime,  and  infamy,  we  often  find  individuals  who,  it 
may  well  bepresumed,  have  retained  their  baptismal  inno- 
cence, real  Fleurs  de  Marie,  who  remain  pure  and  unsullied, 
and  who,  in  their  humble  sphere,  exhibit  brilliant  examples 
of  the  most  heroic  Cliristian  virtues. 

The  majority  of  our  Catholic  population  is  made  up  of 
the  unlettered  peasantry,  small  mechanics,  servant-girls,  and 
common  laborers,  from  various  European  countries ;  and 
however  worthy  in  themselves,  or  useful  to  the  country  to 
which  tiiey  have  migrated,  cannot,  in  a  worldly  and  social 
point  of  view  at  least,  be  taken  as  a  fair  average  of  the  Cath- 
olic population  in  their  native  lands.  The  Catholic  nobility, 
jentry,  easy  classes,  and  the  better  specimens  of  the  profes- 
sional men,  have  not  migrated  with  them.  Two  or  three 
millions  of  the  lower,  less  prosperous,  and  less  cultivated, 
and  sometimes  less  virtuous  class  of  the  European  Catholic 
populations,  have  in  a  comparatively  brief  period  been  cast 
upon  our  shores,  with  little  or  no  provision  made  for  their 
intellectual,  moral,  or  religious  wants.  Yet,  if  we  look  at 
this  population  as  it  is,  and  is  every  year  becoming,  we  can- 
not but  be  strack  with  its  marvellous  energy  and  progress. 
The  mental  activity  of  Catholics,  all  things  considered,  is 
far  more  remarkable  than  that  of  our  non  Catholic  country- 
men, and,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  and  means,  they 
contribute  far  more  than  any  other  class  of  American  citi- 
zens to  tlie  purposes  of  education,  both  common  and  liberal ; 
for  they  receive  little  or  nothing  from  the  piiblic  treasury, 
and,  in  addition  to  supporting  numerous  schools  of  their 
own,  they  contribute  their  quota  to  the  support  of  those  of 
the  state 

I  do  not  pretend  that  the  Catholic  population  of  this 
country  are  a  highly  literaiy  people,  or  that  they  are  in  any 
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adequate  sense  an  intellectually  cultivated  people.  How 
could  they  be,  when  the  great  mass  of  them  have  had  to 
earn  their  very  means  of  subsistence,  and  have  had  as  much 
as  they  could  do  to  ])rovide  for  the  first  wants  of  religion, 
and  of  themselves  and  families  ?  Yet  there  is  a  respectable 
Catholic-American  literature  springing  up  among  us,  and 
Catholics  have  their  representatives  among  the  first  scliolars 
and  scientific  men  in  the  land.  In  metaphysics,  in  moral 
and  intellectual  philosophy,  they  take  already  the  lead  ;  in 
natural  history  and  the  physical  sciences,  they  are  not  far 
behiiid ;  and  let  once  the  barrier  between  them  and  the 
non-Catholic  public  be  broken  down,  and  they  will  soon 
take  the  first  position  in  general  and  polite  literature.  As 
yet  our  own  literary  public,  owing  to  the  causes  I  have  men- 
tioned, I  admit  is  not  large  enough  to  give  adequate  encour- 
agement to  authors,  and  the  general  public  makes  it  a  point 
not  to  recognize  our  literary  labors.  But  this  will  not  last, 
for  it  is  against  the  interest  and  the  genius  of  liberal  schol- 
arship, and  Catholic  authors  will  soon -find  a  public  adequate 
to  their  wants.  Non-Catholics  do  themselves  great  wrong 
in  acting  on  the  principle.  No  good  can  come  out  of  Naza- 
reth ;  for  we  have  already  in  what  we  ourselves  write,  in 
what  we  reprint  from  our  brethren  in  the  British  Enqiire, 
and  in  what  we  translate  from  French,  German,  Spanish, 
and  Italian  Catholics,  a  literattire  far  richer  and  more  im- 
portant, even  under  a  literary  and  scientific  point  of  view, 
than  they  suspect. 

I  have  known  long  and  well  the  Protestant  clergy  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  am  by  no  means  disposed  to  imderrate 
their  native  abilities  or  their  learning  and  science,  and, 
although  I  think  the  present  generation  of  ministers  falls 
far  below  its  predecessor,  I  esteem  highly  the  contributions 
they  have  made  and  are  making  to  the  literature  and  science 
of  (3ur  common  country  ;  but  our  Catholic  clergy,  below  in 
many  respects  what  for  various  reasons  they  should  be,  can 
compare  more  than  favorably  with  them,  except  those 
among  them  whose  mother  tongue  was  foreign  from  ours,  in 
the  correct  and  classical  use  of  the  English  language.  They 
surpass  them  as  a  body  in  logical  training,  in  theological 
science,  and  in  the  accuracy,  and  not  unfrequently  in  the 
variety  and  extent  of  their  erudition.  Indeed,  I  have  found 
among  Catholics  a  higher  tone  of  thought,  morals,  manners, 
and  society,  than  I  have  ever  found,  with  fair  opportunities, 
among  my  non-Catholic  countrymen  ;   and  taking  the  Cath- 
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olic  populiitiuii  of  the  cuuutry,  even  as  it  actually  is,  under 
all  its  disadvantages,  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  need  make 
the  most  cultivated  and  refined  man  of  letters  or  of  society 
blush  to  avow  himself  a  Catholic. 

Certainly,  I  have  found  cause  to  complain  of  Catholics  at 
home  and  abroad,  not  indeed  as  falling  below  uon-Catholic 
populations,  but  as  falling  below  their  own  Catholic  standard. 
I  find  among  them,  not  nideed  as  universal,  far  from  it,  but 
as  too  prevalent,  habits  of  thought  and  modes  of  action,  a  lack 
of  manly  courage,  energy,  and  directness,  which  seem  to  nae 
as  unwise  as  they  are  offensive  to  the  better  class  of  English 
and  American  minds.  In  mattei-s  not  of  faith,  there  is  less 
unanimity  and  less  liberality,  less  courtesy  and  less  forbear- 
ance, in  regard  to  allowable  differences  of  opinion,  than  might 
be  expected.  But  I  have  recollected  that  I  am  not  myself 
infallible,  and  may  complain  where  1  should  not.  Many 
things  may  seem  to  me  wrong,  only  because  I  am  not  accus- 
tomed to  them.  Something  must  be  set  down  to  peculiarity 
of  national  tena2)erameut  and  development ;  and  even  what 
cannot  be  justified  or  excused  on  either  ground,  can  in  all 
cases  be  traced  to  causes  unconnected  with  religion.  The 
habits  and  peculiarities  which  I  find  it  most  difficult  to  like, 
are  evidently  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Catholics  of  this  country 
have  migrated  for  the  most  part  from  foreign  Catholic  popu- 
lations, that  have  either  been  oppressed  by  non-Catholic 
governments  directing  their  policy  to  crush  and  extinguish 
Catholicity,  or  by  political  despotisms  which  si)rang  up  in 
Europe  after  the  disastrous  Protestant  revolt  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  which  recognized  in  the  common  people  no 
riifhts,  and  allowed  them  no  equality  with  the  ruling  class, 
under  the  despotic  governments  of  some  Catholic  countries, 
and  the  bigotiy  and  intolerance  of  Protestant  states,  they 
could  hardly  fail  to  accpiire  habits  not  in  accordance  with  the 
habits  of  those  who  have  never  been  persecuted,  and  have 
never  been  forced,  in  order  to  live,  to  study  to  evade  tyran- 
nical laws  or  the  caprices  of  despotism.  Men  who  are  sub- 
jected to  tyranny,  who  have  to  deal  with  tyrants,  and  who 
feel  that  power  is  against  them,  and  that  they  can  never 
carry  their  points  by  main  force,  naturally  study  diplomacy, 
and  supply  by  art  whiit  they  lack  in  strength.  This  art  mav 
degenerate  into  craft.  That  it  occasionally  does  so  with 
individuals  here  and  elsewhere,  it  were  useless  to  deny ;  but 
the  cause  is  not  in  the  church  or  any  thiTig  she  teaches  or 
approves.      In  fact,  nuuiy  things  which   Englishmen   and 
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Americans  coniplaiu  uf  in  CathulicB  and  tlic  populations  of 
sontliern  Europe,  have  been  inlierited  from  tlie  craft  and 
refinement  of  the  old  Gragco-Eoman  civilization,  and  trans- 
mitted from  generation  to  generation  in  spite  of  the  church. 

As  yet  our  Catholic  population,  whether  foreign-horn  or 
native-born,  hardly  dare  feel  themselves  freemen  in  this  land 
of  freedom.  They  have  so  long  been  an  oppressed  people, 
that  their  freedom  here  seems  hardly  real.  They  have  never 
become  reconciled  to  the  old  Puritan  Connnonwealth  of 
England,  and  they  retain  with  their  Catholicity  too  many 
reminiscences  of  the  passions  and  politics  of  the  Bourbons 
and  the  Stuarts.  They  are  very  generally  attached  to  the 
repubhcan  institutions  of  the  country,  no  class  of  our  citizens 
more  so,  and  would  defend  them  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives, 
but  their  interior  life  has  not  as  yet  been  moulded  into  entire 
hartnony  with  them  ;  and  they  have  a  tendency,  in  seeking 
to  follow  out  American  democracy,  to  run  into  extreme  radi- 
calism, or,  when  seeking  to  preserve  law  and  order,  to  run  into 
extreme  conservatism.  They  do  not  always  hit  the  exact  me- 
dium. But  this  need  not  surprise  us,  for  no  one  can  hit  that  me- 
dum  unless  his  interior  life  and  habits  have  been  formed  to  it. 
Non-Catholic  foreignere  are  less  able  than  Catholic  foreigners 
to  do  it,  if  we  except  the  English,  who  have  been  trained 
under  a  system  in  many  respects  analogous  to  our  own ;  and 
no  small  portion  of  our  own  countrymen,  "  to  the  manner 
born,"  make  even  more  fatal  mistakes  than  are  made  by  any 
portion  of  our  Catholic  population, — chie  fly,  however,  because 
they  adopt  a  European  instead  of  an  American  interpretation 
of  our  political  and  social  order.  Other  things  being  equal. 
Catholic  foreigners  far  more  readily  adjust  themselves  to  our 
institutions  than  any  other  class  of  foreigners ;  and  among 
Catholics,  it  must  be  oljserved  that  they  succeed  best  who 
best  understand  and  best  practise  their  religion.  They  who 
are  least  truly  American,  and  yield  most  to  the  demagogues, 
are  those  who  have  very  little  of  Catholicity  excej^t  the 
accident  of  being  born  of  Catholic  parents,  who  had  them 
baptized  in  infancy.  These  are  they  who  bring  reproach  on 
the  whole  body. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  in  Catholic,  as  well  as  in  non- 
Catholic  states,  much  that  no  wise  man,  no  good  man,  can 
defend,  or  fail  to  deplore.  I  have  not  travelled  abroad,  but 
I  have  listened  to  those  who  have,  and  I  claim  to  know  a 
little  of  the  languages  and  literatures  of  southern  Europe. 
From  tlie  best  information  I  can  get,  I  do  not  believe  that 
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things  are  so  bad  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  as  I'rotestant 
travellers  tell  us ;  nor  that  the  political  and  social  condition 
of  the  people  in  those  states  is  so  beautiful  or  so  happy  as 
now  and  then  a  Catholic,  who  imagines  that  he  must  eulogize 
whatever  he  finds  in  a  Catholic  state,  or  done  by  men  who 
call  themselves  Catholic,  in  his  pious  fervor  pretends.  Yet, 
be  the  political  and  social  condition  of  the  people  in  these 
countries  as  bad  as  it  may  be,  it  does  not  disturb  my  Catholic 
faith,  or  damp  my  Catholic  ardor.  All  the  modern  Catholic 
states  of  Europe  grew  up  under  Catholicity,  and  were  more 
Catholic  than  they  are  now  at  the  period  of  their  greatest 
prosperity  and  power.  The  decline  which  is  alleged,  and 
which  I  have  no  disposition  to  deny,  in  the  Italian  and 
Spanish  Peninsulas,  is  fairly  traceable  to  political,  economical, 
conimercial,  and  other  causes,  independent  in  their  operation 
of  Catholicity,  or  of  religion  of  any  sort.  Moreover,  as  a 
Catholic,  I  am  under  no  obligation  to  defend  the  jjolicy  or 
the  administration  of  so-called  Catholic  governments,  not 
even  the  policy  and  administration  of  the  temporal  govern- 
ment of  the  Papal  States.  The  pope  as  supreme  doctor  and 
judge  of  the  deposit  of  faith,  in  teaching  and  defining  the 
faith  of  the  church,  I  hold  is,  by  the  supernatnral  assistance 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  promised  to  his  office,  infallible,  and  I 
accept  his  definitions,  ex  animo,  the  moment  they  reach  me 
in  an  authentic  shape ;  but  I  am  aware  of  no  law  of  the 
church,  of  no  principle  of  Catholicity,  that  requires  me  to 
believe  him  infallible  in  matters  of  simple  administration, 
which  our  Lord  has  left  to  human  prudence.  In  these  mat- 
ters, so  far  as  they  are  directly  or  indirectly  ecclesiastical,  I 
obey  him  as  the  supreme  governor  of  the  church,  as  I  obey 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  my  country,  not  because  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  err,  but  because  he  is  my  divinely 
appointed  ruler.  Much  less  am  I  bound  to  believe  in  the 
infallibility  or  impeccability  of  nominally  Catholic  sovereigns 
and  states.  I  am  as  free  to  criticise,  to  blame  the  acts  of 
the  Catholic  iis  of  the  non-Catholic  governments,  and  aa 
free  to  dispute  the  political  doctrines  of  Catholics,  whether 
monarchical,  aristocratical,  or  democratical,  as  the  political 
doctrines  of  non-Catholics.  The  church  prescribes  and  pro- 
scribes no  particular  form  of  government ;  she  simply  asserts 
that  power,  in  whose  hands  soever  lodged,  or  however  consti- 
tuted, is  a  trust,  and  to  be  administered  for  the  common 
good  on  pain  of  forfeiture. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  doubt  much  of  what  is  objection 
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able  or  deplorable  in  Catholic  Europe  is  due  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  governments  which  have  existed  and  governed 
the  Catholic  populations  since  the  epoch  of  the  Protestant 
revolt ;  and  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  revival  and  progress  of 
Catholic  civilization  in  Catholic  states,  as  well  as  the  recovery 
to  the  chui'ch  of  the  mass  of  European  liberals,  now  bitterly 
hostile  to  Catholicity,  there  is  just  as  little  doubt,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  habits  and  manners  generated  by  political  and 
civil  despotism.  Catholicity  leaves  to  every  people  its  own 
nationality,  and  to  every  state  its  independence ;  and  it  ameli- 
orates the  political  and  social  order  only  by  infusing  into  the 
hearts  of  the  people  and  their  rulers  the  principles  of  justice 
and  love,  and  a  sense  of  accountability  to  God.  The  action 
of  the  church  in  political  and  social  matters  is  indirect,  not 
direct,  and  in  strict  accordance  with  the  free-will  of  indi- 
viduals and  the  autonomy  of  states.  Individuals  may  liold 
very  erroneous  notions  on  government,  and  sustain  their 
ralers  in  a  very  miwise  and  disastrous  policy,  without>  neces- 
sarily impeaching  their  Catholic  faith  or  piety.  To  be  a 
good  Catholic  and  save  his  soul,  it  is  not  necessary  that  a 
man  should  be  a  wise  and  profound  statesman. 

The  Protestant  movement,  directed  chiefly  against  the 
papacy,  and  involving  as  it  did  a  hundred  years  of  so-called 
religious  wars,  gave  the  princes  who  t(»k  the  side  of  the 
church  an  opportunity,  of  which  they  were  not  slow  to 
avail  themselves,  to  extend  and  consolidate  their  power 
over  their  Catliolic  subjects,  and  to  establish  in  their  domin- 
ions monarchical  absolutism,  or  wliat  I  choose  to  call  modern 
Csesarism.  They  extended,  under  plea  of  serving  religion, 
their  jjower  over  mattere  which  had  hitherto  either  been  left 
free  or  subjected  only  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  spiritual 
authority.  They  were  defenders  of  the  faith  iigainst  armed 
heretics,  and  to  restrict  their  power,  thev  pretended,  would  be 
to  embarrass  them  in  their  defence  of  the  church.  A  habit  of 
depending  on  them  as  the  external  defenders  of  religion  and 
her  altars,  the  freedom  of  conscience,  and  Catliolic  civiliza- 
tion itself,  was  generated  ;  the  king  took  the  place  in  the 
thoughts  and  affections  of  the  people  due  to  the  sovereign 
pontiff,  and  by  giving  the  direction  to  the  schools  and  uni- 
versities in  all  things  not  absolutely  of  faith,  they  gradually 
became  the  lords  of  men's  minds  as  well  as  bodies.  In 
France,  S])ain,  Portugal,  and  a  large  part  of  Italy,  all  through 
the  seventeenth  (tentnry,  the  youth  were  trained  in  the 
maxim,  The  prince  is  the  state,  and  his  ])leasure  is  law. 
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Bossuet,  in  liis  politics,  did  only  faitlifiilly  express  the  politi- 
cal sentiments  and  convictions  of  his  age,  shared  by  the  great 
body  of  Catholics  as  well  as  of  non-Catholics.  Rational  liberty 
had  few  defenders,  and  they  were  exiled,  like  Fenelon,  from 
the  court.  The  politics  of  JPhilip  II.  of  Spain,  of  Eichelieu, 
Mazarin,  and  Loflis  XIV.  in  France,  which  were  the  politics 
of  Catholic  Europe,  hardly  opposed  except  by  the  popes, 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  whole  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  tended  directly  to  enslave  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  restrict  the  freedom  and  efficiency  of  the  church. 
Had  either  Philip,  or  after  him  Louis,  succeeded,  by  linking^ 
the  Catholic  cause  to  his  personal  ambition,  in  realizing  his 
dream  of  universal  monarchy,  Europe  would  most  likely 
have  been  plunged  into  a  political  and  social  condition  as 
uueaviable  as  that  into  which  old  Asia  has  lieen  phinged  for 
these  four  hundred  years ;  and  it  may  well  be  behoved  that 
it  was  Providence  that  raised  and  directed  the  tem])est  that 
scattered  the  (li-raiid  Armada,  and  tliat  gave  victory  to  the 
arms  of  Eugene  and  Marlborough. 

Trained  imder  despotic  influences,  by  the  skilful  hand  of 
despotism,  extending  to  all  matters  not  absolutely  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  sometimes  daring  with  sacrilegious  foot  to 
invade  the  sanctuary  itself,  the  people  were  gradually  formed, 
interiorly  as  well  as  exteriorly,  to  the  purposes  of  the  despot. 
They  grew  up  with  the  habits  and  beliefs  which  Citsarism, 
when  not  resisted,  is  sure  to  generate.  The  clergy  sympa- 
thizing, as  is  the  case  with  every  national  clergy,  with  the 
sentiments  of  their  age  and  nation  in  all  not  stiictly  of  faith, 
had  little  disposition  to  labor  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom in  the  heart  of  the  people,  and  would  Jiot  have  been 
permitted  to  do  it,  even  if  they  had  been  so  disposed. 
Schools  were  sustained,  but,  affected  by  the  prevailing  des- 
potism, education  declined,  free  thought  was  prohibited,  and 
it  is  hard  to  find  a  literature  tamer,  less  original,  and  living 
than  that  of  Catholic  Europe  all  through  the  eighteenth 
century,  down  almost  to  our  own  times. 

As  the  Catholic  religion  was  professedly  patronized  by 
the  sovereigns,  the  church,  in  superficial  minds,  seemed  to 
sanction  the  prevailing  Cspsarisni.  The  clergy,  because  they 
preached  peace,  and  sought  to  fulfil  their  mission  without 
distiirbing  the  state,  came,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  to  be 
regarded  as  the  chief  supporters  of  the  despot.  They  who 
retained  some  reminiscences  of  the  liberties  once  enjoyed 
by  Catholic  Europe,  and  the  noble  principles  of  freedom 
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asserted  in  the  middle  ages  by  the  monks  in  their  cells,  and 
the  most  eminent  doctors  of  the  church  from  their  chairs, 
became  alienated  from  Catholicity,  in  proportion  as  they 
cherished  the  spirit  of  resistance,  and  mihappily  imbibed 
the  fatal  conviction  that,  to  overthrow  the  absolute  throne, 
they  must  break  down  the  altar.  Rightly  interpreted,  the 
old  French  Kevolution,  although  bitterly  anti-Catholic  and 
infidel,  was  not  so  much  hatred  of  religion  and  impatience 
of  her  salutary  restraints,  as  the  indignant  uprising  of  a  mis- 
governed people  against  a  civil  despotism  that  aiiected  inju- 
riously all  orders,  ranks,  and  conditions  of  society.  The 
sovereigns  had  taken  good  care  that  an  attack  on  them 
should  involve  an  attack  on  religion,  and  to  have  it  deeply 
impressed  on  their  subjects  that  resistance  to  them  was 
rebellion  against  God.  Tfhe  priest  who  should  have  labored 
publicly  to  correct  the  issue  made  up  by  the  sovereigns  in 
accord  with  unbelievers,  would  have  promoted  sedition,  and 
done  more  harm  than  good ;  besides,  he  would  have  been 
at  once  reduced  to  silence,  in  some  one  of  the  many  ways 
desijotisni  has  usually  at  its  command. 

The  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution ;  the  universal  break- 
ing up  of  society  it  involved ;  the  persecution  of  the  church 
and  of  her  clergy  and  her  religious  it  shamelessly  introduced 
in  the  name  of  liberty  ;  the  ruthless  war  it  waged  upon  relig- 
ion, virtue,  all  that  wise  and  good  men  hold  sacred,  not  un- 
naturally, to  say  the  least,  tended  to  create  in  the  minds  of 
the  clergy  and  the  people  who  remained  firm  in  their  faith, 
and  jusuy  regarded  religion  as  the  first  want  of  man  and  so- 
ciety, a  deeper  distrust  of  the  praticability  of  liberty,  and 
a  deeper  hori'or  of  all  movements  attempted  in  its  name. 
This,  again,  as  naturally  tended  to  alienate  the  party  clamor- 
ing for  political  and  social  reform  still  more  from  Catholic- 
ity ;  which  in  its  turn  has  reacted  with  new  force  on  the 
Catholic  party,  and  made  them  still  more  determined  in  their 
anti-liberal  convictions  and  efforts.  These  tendencies  on 
both  sides  have  been  aggravated  by  the  recent  European 
revolutions  and  repressions,  till  now,  almost  everywhere,  the 
lines  are  well  defined,  and  the  so-called  liberals  are,  almost 
to  a  man,  bitterly  anti-Catholic,  and  the  sovereigns  seem  to 
have  succeeded  in  forcing  the  issue :  The  church  and  Caesar- 
ism,  or  liberty  and  infidelity. 

Certainly,  as  religion  is  of  the  highest  necessity  to  man 
and  society,  infinitely  more  important  than  political  freedom 
and  social  well-being,  I  am  unable  to  conceive  how  the  Cath- 
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olic  party,  under  the  circumstances,  could  well  have  acted 
differently.  Their  error  was  in  their  want  of  vigilance  and 
sagacity  in  the  beginning,  in  suffering  the  political  Csesarisin 
to  revive  and  consolidate  itself  in  the  state,  or  the  sover- 
eigns in  the  outset  to  force  upon  the  Catholic  world  so 
false  an  issue,  or  to  place  them  in  so  unnatural  and  so  em- 
barrassing a  position.  How  they  will  extricate  themselves 
in  the  Old  World  from  that  position,  I  am  unable  to  foresee, 
for  every  movement  on  either  side  only  makes  the  matter 
worse.  Yet  the  internal  peace  aijd  tranquillity  of  Catholic 
states  cannot  be  restored,  and  the  liberals  brought  back 
to  the  church  in  any  human  way  that  I  can  see,  unless  the 
Catholic  party  abate  something  of  their  opposition,  exert 
themselves  to  change  the  issue  the  sovereigns  have  forced 
upon  them,  and  take  themselves  the  lead  in  introducing,  iu 
a  legal  and  orderly  way,  such  changes  in  the  present  political 
order  as  will  give  the  body  of  the  nation  an  effective  voice 
in  the  management  of  public  affairs.  Rebellions,  when 
they  ])reak  out,  must  of  course  be  put  down ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  disconnect 
religion  from  the  cause  of  despotism,  and  to  remove  every 
legitimate  source  of  discontent.  All  attempts  to  remedy 
the  existing  evil  by  decrying  liberty,  l)y  sneers  or  elaborate 
essays  against  parliamentary  governments  and  their  advocates, , 
by  permanently  strengthening  the  hands  of  power,  by  muz- 
zling the  press,  abridging  the  freedom  of  thought  and 
speech,  or  by  resorting  to  a  merely  repressive  policy,  which 
silences  without  convincing,  and  irritates  without  healing, 
are  short-siglited  and  un  statesmanlike.  They  can  at  best  be 
only  momentary  palliatives  which  leave  the  disease,  unerad- 
icated,  to  spread  in  the  system,  and  to  break  out  anew  with 
increased  virulence  and  force.  The  truth  is,  the  Catholic 
party,  yielding  to  the  sovereigns,  lost  to  some  extent,  for  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  control  of  the  mind  of  the  age,  and 
failed  to  lead  its  intelligence.  They  must  now  recover  their 
rightful  leadership,  and  be  first  and  foremost  in  every 
department  of  human  thought  and  activity ;  and  to  be  so, 
they  mast  yield  in  matters  not  of  faith,  not  essential  to 
sound  doctrine,  or  to  the  free  and  full  operation  of  tlie 
church  in  all  her  native  rights,  integrity,  and  force ;  but,  in 
political  and  social  matters  subjected  to  human  prudence, 
they  must,  I  say,  yield  something  to  the  changes  and 
demands  of  the  times. 

That  the  struggles  in  Europe  have  an  influence  on  Cath- 
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olic  thought  in  this  coiuitry  is  very  true,  and  sometimes  an 
unfavorable  influence,  cannot  be  denied.  A  portion  of  our 
foreign-bom  Catholics,  subjected  at  home  to  the  restraints 
imposed  by  despotism,  feel  on  coming  here  that  they  are 
loosed  from  all  restraints,  and  forgetting  the  obedience  they 
owe  to  their  pastors,  to  the  prelates  whom  the  Holy  Ghost 
has  placed  over  them,  become  insubordinate,  and  live  more 
as  Protestants  than  as  Catholics ;  another  portion,  deeply 
alanned  at  the  revolutionary  spirit  and  the  evils  that  it  has 
produced  in  the  Old  World,  distrust  the  independence  and 
personal  dignity  the  American  always  preserves  in  the 
presence  of  authority,  and  are  half  disposed  to  look  upon 
every  American  as  a  rebel  at  heart,  if  not  an  unbeliever. 
They  do  not  precisely  understand  the  American  disposition 
that  bows  to  the  law,  but  never  to  persons,  and  is  always 
careful  to  distinguish  between  the  man  and  the  oflice  ;  aiid 
they  are  disposed  to  look  upon  it  as  incompatible  with  the 
true  principle  of  obedience  demanded  by  the  Gospel.  But 
I  think  these  and  their  conservative  brethren  in  Europe 
mistake  the  real  American  character.  There  is  not  in  Chris- 
tendom a  more  loyal  or  a  iriore  law-abiding  people  than  the 
genuine  people  of  the  United  States.  I  tnink  European 
Catholics  of  the  conservative  party  have  an  unfounded  sus- 
picion of  our  loyalty,  for  I  think  it  a  higher  and  truer 
loyalty  than  that  which  they  seem  to  inculcate.  I  have 
wholly  mistaken  the  spirit  of  the  church,  if  an  enlightened 
obedience,  an  obedience  that  knows  wherefore  it  obeys, 
and  is  yielded  from  principle,  from  conviction,  from  free 
will,  and  from  a  sense  of  obligation,  is  not  more  grateful  to 
her  maternal  heart  than  the  blind,  unreasoning,  and  cringing 
submission  of  those  who  are  strangere  to  freedom.  Servile 
fear  does  not  rank  very  high  with  Catholic  theologians ; 
and  the  church  seeks  to  govern  men  as  freemen,  as  Almighty 
God  governs  them,  that  is,  in  accordance  with  the  nature 
with  which  he  has  created  them,  as  beings  endowed  with 
reason  and  free-will.  God  adapts  his  government  to  our 
rational  and  voluntary  faculties,  and  governs  us  without  vio- 
lence to  either,  and  by  really  satisfying  both.  The  church 
does  the  same,  and  resorts  to  coercive  measures  only  to 
repress  disordere  in  the  public  body.  Hence  our  ecclesias- 
tical rulers  are  called  shepherds,  not  lords,  and  shei^herds  of 
their  Master's  flock,  not  of  their  own,  and  are  to  feed,  tend, 
protect  the  flock,  and  take  care  of  its  iiuirease  for  him,  with 
sole  reference  to  his  will,  and  his  honor  and  glory.     We 
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must  love  and  reverence  them  for  his  sake,  for  the  great 
tmst  he  has  confided  to  tlieni,  not  for  their  own  sakes,  as  if 
they  owned  tlie  flock,  and  governed  it  in  tlieir  own  name 
and  right,  for  their  own  pleasure  and  profit.  Tliis  idea  of 
power  whether  in  church  or  state,  as  a  delegated  power  or 
trust,  is  inseparable  from  the  American  mind ;  and  hence 
tlie  American  feels  always  in  its  presence  his  native  equality 
as  a  man,  and  asserts,  even  in  the  most  perfect  and  entire 
submission,  his  own  personal  independence  and  dignity, 
knowing  that  he  bows  only  to  the  law  or  to  the  will  of  a 
common  Masjter.  His  submission  he  yields,  because  he 
knows  that  it  is  due,  but  without  servility  or  pusillanimity. 

But  though  I  entertain  these  views  of  what  have  been  for 
a  long  time  the  policy  of  so-called  Catholic  governments, 
and,  so  to  speak,  the  politics  of  European  Catholics,  I  find 
in  them  nothing  that  reflects  on  the  truth  or  efficiency  of 
tiie  churcli ;  for  she  has  no  resj^onsibility  in  the  matter, 
since,  as  I  have  said,  she  governs  men,  discharges  her  mis- 
sion with  a  scrupulous  regard  to  the  free-will  of  individuals 
and  the  autonomy  of  states.  She  proffers  to  all  every  assist- 
ance necessary  for  the  attainment  of  the  most  heroic  sanctity, 
but  she  forces  no  man  to  accept  that  assistance.  In  her 
view,  men  owe  all  they  have  and  are  to  God,  but  they  are 
neither  slaves  nor  machines. 

In  speaking  of  Catholic  nations  and  compai-ing  them  with 
the  Catholic  standard,  I  find,  1  confess,  much  to  regret,  to 
deplore,  and  even  to  blame ;  but  in  comparing  them  with 
non-Catholic  nations,  the  case  is  quite  different,  and  I  can- 
not (!oncede  that  the  Catholic  population  of  any  country  is 
inferior  to  any  Protestant  population,  even  in  those  very 
qualities  in  respect  to  which  Catholics  ai'e  usually  supposed 
to  be  the  most  deficient.  In  no  Catholic  population  will 
you  find  the  flunkyism  which  Carlyle  so  unmercifully  ridi- 
cules in  the  middling  classes  of  (ireat  Britain ;  or  that 
respect  to  mere  wealth,  that  worship  of  the  money-bag,  or 
that  base  servility  to  the  mob  or  to  public  opinion,  so  com- 
mon and  so  ruinous  to  public  and  private  virtue  in  the 
United  States.  1  do  not  claim  any  very  high  merit  for  our 
Catholic  press ;  it  lacks,  with  some  exceptions,  dignity, 
grasp  of  thought,  and  breadth  of  view,  and  seems  intended 
for  an  unlettered  community ;  but  it  has  an  earnestness,  a 
sincerity,  a  freedom,  an  independence,  which  will  be  looked 
for  in  vain  in  our  non-Catholic  press,  whether  religious  or 
secular.     The  Catholic  population  of  this  countiy,  too,  taken 
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as  a  body,  have  a  personal  freedom,  an  independence,  a  self- 
respect,  a  conscientiousness,  a  love  of  truth,  and  a  devotion 
to  principle,  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  class  of  American 
citizens.  Their  moral  tone,  as  well  as  their  moral  standard, 
is  higher,  and  they  act  more  uniformly  under  a  sense  of 
deep  responsibility  to  God  and  to  their  country.  Owing  to 
various  circumstances  as  well  as  national  peculiarities,  a 
certain  number  of  them  fall  easily  under  the  influence  of 
demagogues ;  but  as  a  body,  they  are  far  less  demagogical, 
and  far  less  under  the  influence  of  demagogues,  than  are 
non-Catholic  Americans.  He  who  knows  both  classes 
equally  well,  will  not  pretend  to  the  contraiy.  The  Catho- 
lics of  this  country,  by  no  means  a  fair  average  of  the  Cath- 
olic populations  of  old  Catholic  countries,  do,  as  to  the  great 
majority,  act  from  honest  principle,  from  sincere  and  earn- 
est conviction,  and  are  prepared  to  die  sooner  than  in  any 
grave  matters  swerve  from  what  they  regard  as  truth  and 
justice.  They  have  the  principle  and  the  flrmness  to  stand 
by  what  they"  believe  true  and  just,  in  good  report  and  evil 
report,  whether  the  world  be  with  them  or  against  them. 
They  can,  also,  be  convinced  by  arguments  addressed  to 
their  reason,  and  moved  by  appeals  to  conscience,  to  the 
fear  of  God,  and  the  love  of  justice.  The  non-Catholic  has 
no  conception  of  the  treasure  the  Union  possesses  in  these 
two  or  three  millions  of  Catholics,  humble  in  their  outward 
circumstances  as  the  majority  of  them  are.  I  have  never 
shown  any  disposition  to  palliate  or  disguise  their  faults ; 
but,  knowing  them  and  my  non-Catholic  countrymen  as  I 
do,  I  am  willing  to  risk  the  assertion  that,  with  all  their 
faults  and  shortcomings,  they  are  the  salt  of  the  American 
community,  and  the  really  conservative  element  in  the 
American  population. 

I  have  found  valid  after  thirteen  years  of  experience 
none  of  those  objections  to  entering  the  Catholic  commun- 
ion which  I  enumerated  in  a  previous  chapter,  and  which 
made  me  for  a  time  hesitate  to  follow  the  convictions  of  my 
own  understanding.  To  err  is  human,  and  I  do  not  pre- 
tend that  I  have  found  Catholics  in  matters  of  human  pru- 
dence, in  what  belongs  to  them  and  not  to  the  church,  all 
that  I  could  wish.  I  have  found  mucli  I  do  not  like,  much 
I  do  not  believe  reasonable  or  prudent ;  but  it  is  all  easily 
explained  without  any  reflection  on  the  truth  or  efliciency 
of  the  church,  or  the  general  wisdom  and  pradence  of  her 
prelates  and  clergy.     Undoul>tedly  our  Catholic  population, 
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made  up  in  great  part  of  emigrants  from  every  nation  of 
Europe,  witli  every  variety  of  national  temper,  character, 
taste,  habit,  and  usage,  not  yet  moulded,  save  in  religion, 
into  one  homogeneous  body,  may  present  features  more  or 
less  repulsive  to  the  American  wedded  to  his  own  peculiar 
nationality  and  but  recently  converted  to  the  Catholic  faith ; 
l)ut  the  very  readiness  with  which  these  iieterogeneous  ele- 
ments amalgamate,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Catho- 
lic body  assumes  a  common  character,  falls  into  the  current 
of  American  life,  and  takes,  in  all  not  adverse  to  religion, 
the  tone  and  features  of  the  country,  proves  the  force  of 
Catholicity,  and  its  vast  importance  in  forming  a  true  and 
noble  national  character,  and  in  generating  and  sustaining 
a  true,  generous,  and  lofty  patriotism.  In  a  few  years  they 
will  be  the  Americans  of  the  Americans,  and  on  them  will 
rest  the  performance  of  the  glorious  work  of  sustaining 
American  civilization,  and  realizing  the  hopes  of  the  found- 
ers of  our  great  and  growing  republic. 

Such  are  the  views,  feelings,  convictions,  and  hopes  of 
the  Convert.  But  he  would  be  unjust  to  himself  and  to  his 
religion,  if  he  did  not  say  that,  not  for  these  reasons,  or  any 
like  them,  is  he  a  Catholic.  He  loves  his  country,  loves 
her  institutions,  he  loves  her  freedom,  but  he  is  a  Catholic 
because  he  believes  the  Catholic  Church  the  church  of  God, 
because  he  believes  her  the  medium  through  which  God 
dispenses  his  grace  to  man,  and  through  which  alone  we  can 
hope  for  heaven.  He  is  a  Catholic,  because  he  would 
believe,  love,  possess,  and  obey  the  truth ;  because  he  would 
know  and  do  God's  will ;  because  he  would  escape  hell  and 
gain  heaven.  Considerations  drawn  from  this  world  are  of 
minor  importance,  for  man's  home  is  not  here,  his  bliss  is 
not  here,  his  reward  is  not  here,  he  is  made  for  God,  for 
endless  beatitude  with  him,  hereafter;  and,  let  him  turn  as 
he  will,  his  supreme  good,  as  well  as  duty,  lies  in  seeking 
"  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  justice."  That  the  church 
serves  the  cause  of  patriotism ;  that,  if  embraced,  it  is  sure 
to  give  us  a  high-toned  and  chivalric  national  character; 
that  it  enlists  conscience  in  the  support  of  our  free  institu- 
tions and  the  preservation  of  our  republican  freedom  as  the 
established  order  of  the  country,  is  a  good  reason  why  the 
American  people  should  not  oppose  her,  and  why  they 
should  wish  her  growth  and  prosperity  in  our  country ;  but 
the  real  reason  why  we  should  become  Catholics  and  remain 
such,  is,  because  she  is  the  new  creation,  regenerated  human- 
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ity,  and  without  communion  with  her.  we  can  never  see 
Grod  as  he  is,  or  become  united  to  him  as  our  supreme  good 
in  the  supernatural  order. 


THE  PRINCETON  REVIEW  AND  THE  CONVERT.* 

[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  April,  1858.] 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  the  editor  of  this  Remim)  pub- 
lished a  book  last  November,  entitled  The  Convert,  w 
Leaves  from  my  Experience,  in  which  he  gives  an  account 
of  his  religious  and  mental  experience  from  early  childhood 
to  his  reception  into  the  Catholic  Church,  in  October,  1844. 
This  book  is  not  an  autobiography,  for  it  gives  scarcely  any 
particulars  of  the  author's  exterior  life ;  nor  is  it,  properly 
speaking,  a  polemical  or  controversial  work.  It  simply  nar- 
rates the  principal  events  of  the  author's  intellectual  career, 
and  gives,  always  in  a  narrative  form,  the  reasons  why  he 
joined  this  sect  or  school,  and  why  he  abandoned  it  for 
another,  and  finally  those  which  destroyed  his  confidence 
in  the  whole  Protestant  system,  or  no-system,  and  induced 
him  to  submit  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
pronounce  any  opinion  on  its  merits,  or  the  importance  of 
its  facts  and  opinions,  or  on  the  value  of  its  reasons ;  but 
we  may  say,  that  the  book  is  an  honest  book,  and  is  written 
with  kindly  feeHiigs  towards  the  author's  former  friends,  as 
far  as  we '  can  discover,  without  any  wrath  or  bitterness  on 
the  part  of  its  author. 

As  the  author  gives  with  his  accustomed  freedom  rea- 
sons for  joining  and  renouncing  different  sects  and  schools, 
his  work  could  not,  of  course,  be  verv  complimentary  to 
those  he  has  renounced,  and  could  hardly  fail  to  offend  some 
grave  pretensions,  and  wound  some  deeply  cherished  prej- 
udices. Our  venerable  contemporary.  The  Princeton  Re- 
view, the  able  and  learned  organ  of  the  old  _  school  Presby- 
terians, appears  to  have  been  seriously  exercised  by  the  ac- 
count the  author  gives  of  his  Presbyterian  experience,  and 
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its  issue  for  January  last  contains  an  elaborate  review  of 
The  Convert,  evidently  designed  to  do  all  that  an  old  school 
Presbyterian  organ  can  be  expected  to  do  to  neutralize  its 
damaging  effects  on  Presbyterianism.  The  reviewer  evi- 
dently regards  the  book  as  likely  to  do  harm  to  his  sect  in 
particular,  and  feels  himself  called  upon  to  guard  the  Pres- 
byteriau  young  ministers  and  students  against  its  papistical 
influence.  We  have  read  his  article  with  some  curiosity 
and  with  due  attention.  It  is  clever,  adroit,  and  probably 
is  as  good  as  the  case  admitted.  It  is  not  very  courteous, 
very  sweet  tempered,  or  very  fair,  but  we  suppose  it  har- 
monizes with  the  maimers  and  taste  of  an  old  school  Pres- 
byterian, who  has  inherited  the  spirit  of  Calvin,  Beza,  and 
Knox,  if  not  their  learning,  their  theological  science,  and 
philosophical  and  logical  ability. 

It  is  difficult  to  reduce  the  reviewer's  article  to  a  system- 
atic form,  or  to  Imng  its  various  loose  and  rambling  state- 
ments to  a  logical  test.  The  reviewer  writes  with  a  singu- 
lar contempt  of  the  categories  as  well  as  the  rules  for  the  . 
composition  of  a  discourse,  essay,  or  dissertation.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  what  he  says  into  a  state  in  which  it  admits  of  a 
formal  reply.  It  lacks  unity,  has  no  central  or  mother  prin- 
ciple, and  is  for  the  most  part  made  up  of  loose,  disjointed, 
and  contradictory  sentences.  But  we  must  take  what  the 
gods  give  us,  and  do  the  best  we  can  with  their  gifts. 

A  great  part  of  the  article  is  apparently  devoted  to  the 
very  agreeable  task  of  disparaging,  as  far  as  possible,  the  char- 
acter, and  invalidating  the  testimony  of  the  author  of  Tlie 
Convert,  and  the  rest  is  devoted  to  an  attempt  to  refute  the 
charges  he  brings  against  Presbyterianism^  and  his  reason- 
ing in  favor  of  Catholicity.  The  personal  part  is  the  least 
important  part,  and  will  not  detain  us  long.  Neither  the 
author  nor  his  friends  have  any  thing  to  fear  for  his  per- 
sonal character,  or  any  call  to  enter  upon  its  defence.  He 
himself  has  said  in  2'he  Convert  all  that  is  to  be  said  in  his 
disparagement,  and  all  that  needs  to  be  said  in  his  vindica- 
tion. Yet  we  caimot  pass  over  this  part  of  the  article  in 
absolute  silence,  for  there  are  a  great  many  people  in  this 
world  who  cannot  understand  the  expressiveness  of  silence. 
We  let  the  reviewer  speak  for  himself : 

' '  Mr.  Brownson  has  long  been  noted  for  attempting  bold  and  reck- 
less feats  as  a  writer  upon  literature,  philosophy,  politics,  and  theology. 
This  audacity,  combined  with  a  considerable  power  of  expressing  himself 
in  classic,  nervous  English,  has  given  him  a  place  among  our  American 
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notabilities.  On  liis  own  showing,  he  has,  by  turns,  been  the  adherent, 
expositor,  and  defender  of  Universalism,  Infidelity,  Atheism,  Material- 
ism, the  Commimism  of  Robert  Dale  Owen  and  Fanny  Wright,  St. 
Simon  and  Si.  Hilaire,  the  Eclecticism  and  Pantheism  of  Cousin,  together 
with  the  social,  political,  and  ecclesiastical  theories  which  thence  emerge. 
After  this  tortuous  course,  becoming  'every  thing  by  tiirns,  and  nothing 
long,'  he  very  rationally  concluded  that  the  best  use  men  can  make  of 
their  intellects  is  to  submit  them  to  infallible  and  authoritative  guidance. 
From  historical  and  philosophical  considerations,  he  reasoned  himself 
into  the  belief  that  the  Roman  Pontiff  alone  possesses  those  prerogatives 
of  infallibility  and  authority,  which  are  sufficient  to  keep  him  out  of 
tho.se  vagaries  into  which  and  out  of  which  his  unaided  reason  had  so 
long  been  worming  its  way, 

to  find  no  end, 
In  wandering  mazes  lost." 

This  is  rather  clever,  though  a  little  too  flippant.  But 
who  is  this  St.  Hilaire?  Ihe  author  mentions  no  such 
founder  of  a  system  which  he  followed.  Surely  he  confes- 
ses to  having  followed  systems  enough  to  render  it  unneces- 
sary to  invent  new  ones  for  him,  and  charge  him  with  fol- 
lowing a  system  he  never  heard  of.  He  accepted  and 
defended  the  eclecticism  of  Cousin,  but  never  his  pantheism, 
as  all  who  are  acquainted  with  his  writings  can  bear  ample 
testimony.  That  his  course  was  "  tortuous "  may  or  may 
not  be  true,  but  if  it  was,  the  fault  must  be  chamed  to  the 
Protestantism  in  which  he  was  bom  and  bred.  Protestant- 
ism does  not  furnish  a  man  true  principles ;  it  gives  him  a 
false  point  of  departure,  and  he  must  make  many  a  turning 
and  winding,  before  he  can  east  himself,  and  get  his  face 
set  in  the  right  direction.  "  He  concluded  that  the  best  use 
men  can  make  of  their  intellects  is  to  submit  to  infallible 
and  authoritative  guidance."  Not  a  bad  conclusion  we 
should  say.  Does  the  reviewer  think  diflPerently  ?  He  pro- 
fesses himself,  as  we  shall  see,  to  have  infallible  and  author- 
itative guidance.  Does  he  hold  himself  free  to  resist  it  ?  or 
degraded  in  yielding  to  it  ?  / 

"  He  appears  to  have  forgotten  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  ultimate, 
the  only  infallible  guide,  sufficient  to  make  '  the  man  of  God  perfect, 
thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works.'  Despairing  of  any  adequate 
light  from  these,  he  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  '  searched  them,  whether 
these  things  be  so. '  So  far  as  we  can  see,  although  he  strenuously  insists 
to  the  contrary,  he  had  recourse  to  the  Roman  Pontiff  in  a  mere  'fit  of 
intellectual  despair.'  His  argument  was  simply  this  :  The  consequence 
of  trusting  mere  human  reason  is  endless  vacillation  and  scepticism. 
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The  consequence  of  relying  on  the  Bible,  without  the  Pope,  is  the  sects 
and  divislona  of  Protestantism.  The  only  alternative,  therefore,  for 
those  who  crave  unity  and  staWlity,  is  implicit  submission  to  the  Pope. 
Extremes  meet.  The  rankest  Rationalism  and  Infidelity  are  on  the 
margin  of  abject  submission  to  the  most  stolid  and  domineering  hier- 
archs — just  as  in  the  civil  state,  the  anarchy  of  mobs  is  the  immediate 
precursor  of  ab.solute  despotism.  He  judged  well,  that  in  matters  divine 
we  need  a  divine  guide.  He  showed  his  wonted  facility  of  educing 
great  conclusions  from  slender  premises,  when  he  judged  the  Pope  of 
Rome  to  be  such  a  guide,  rather  than  the  sure  word  and  very  oracles  of 
God  himself." 

We  cannot  understand  how  Dr.  Brownson  could  forget, 
what  he  never  knew,  that  "  the  Scriptures  are  the  ultimate, 
the  only  infallible  guide."  He  shows  very  clearly  in  his 
book  that  of  themselves  alone  they  are  not  such  a  guide,  and 
the  reviewer  himself  does  not  hold  them  to  be.  They  are 
even  for  the  reviewer  such  a  guide  (p.  139)  only  when  inter- 
preted to  him  by  "  the  Spirit  of  God."  All  Frotestantism 
that  pretends  to  rise  above  bald  rationalism,  or  dry  formal- 
ism, resorts  to  enthusiasm  or  illuminism,  and  seeks  its  guide 
not  in  the  Scriptures  alone,  but  in  the  alleged  interior  light 
and  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  reasoning  the 
reviewer  ascribes  in  this  extract  to  the  author  may  be  very 
conclusive,  but  it  is  not  the  process  by  which  he  came  to  the 
church.  The  author  says  and  shows  that  he  did  not  come 
to  the  church  by  an  act  of  intellectual  despair,  and  the  abne- 
gation of  reason.  He  became  a  Presbyterian  in  that  way, 
the  only  way,  we  apprehend,  in  which  any  man  ever  delib- 
erately becomes  a  Presbyterian ;  but  he  came  to  the  CathoHc 
Church  in  and  by  the  exercise  of  his  reason,  aided  by  the 
grace  of  God.  The  reviewer  forgets  that  he  has  just  said 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  that  "  from  historical  and  phil- 
osophical considerations  he  (the  author)  reasoned  himself 
into  the  belief  that  the  lioman  PontifE  alone  possesses  the 
prerogative  of  infallibility  and  authority." 

"  The  rankest  rationalism  and  infidelity  are  on  the  margin 
of  abject  submission  to  the  most  stolid  and  domineering 
hierarchs."  There  is  truth  in  that,  as  the  author  himself 
proved  by  his  abject  submission,  in  early  life,  to  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.  "  He  judged  well,  that  in  matters  divine 
we  need  a  divine  guide."  And  not  finding  that  divine 
guide  in  Presbyterianism,  he  renounced  it,  and  ceased  hence- 
forth to  respect  it.  "  He  showed  his  wonted  facility  of 
educing  great  conclusions  from  slender  premises,  when  he 
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judged  the  Vo])e  of  Kome  to  be  such  a  guide,  rather  than 
the  sure  word  and  the  very  oracles  of  God."  Nay,  he 
showed  this  facility  far  more  strikingly,  when  from  the  pro- 
fessions of  Presbyterians  he  concluded  the  Presbyterian 
Church  to  be  the  church  of  God.  We  must  add,  with  the 
reviewer's  leave,  that  the  author  did  not  judge  ''  the  Pope 
of  Home  to  be  such  a  guide,  rat/ter  than  the  sure  word  and 
the  very  oracles  of  God.''  It  was  precisely  because  he 
judged  that  the  pope  or  the  church  gives  "  the  sure  word 
and  the  very  oracles  of  God,"  that  he  became  a  Catholic, 
and  submitted  to  the  authority  and  teaching  of  the  pope, 
as  the  visible  head  of  the  church,  and  vicar  of  Christ. 

"It  requires  no  slight  courage  in  one  man  to  set  iiimself  up  as  the 
expounder  and  champion  of  the  multitudinous  and  conti'adiotory  systems 
which  our  author  has  successively  espoused  and  repudiated.  But  it 
requires  still  greater  courage  to  attempt,  as  he  lias  done  in  this  volume, 
to  vindicate  his  moral  integrity  and  intellectual  consistency  in  such  ii 
course.  It  is  somewhat  of  an  exploit  to  appear  as  the  advocate  of  nearly 
every  type  of  opinion,  except  evangelical  truth — to  career  through  the 
whole  compass  of  fatuous  error,  from  the  credulity  of  Atheism  to  llie 
credulity  of  Superstition.  But  it  is  a  still  more  prodigious  exploit  for 
such  a  man  to  undertake  to  expound  and  justify  himself." — P.  118. 

With  a  single  reserve  we  agree  in  this  with  the  reviewer, 
and  so,  we  presume,  does  the  author  of  The  Convert.  As 
we  understand  the  matter,  one  reason  which  induced  him 
to  write  his  book  was  to  show,  as  a  warning  to  others,  the 
rashness  and  audacity  of  which  he  had  been  guilty.  I^ut  if 
is  a  gross  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  author  wrote  to  A'in- 
dicate  himself,  or  to  justify  his  various  aberrations,  except 
in.  relation  to  Protestants.  Before  Catholicity,  before  the 
church,  before  God,  he  can  only  smite  his  breast  and  exclaim, 
'/nea  culpa,  mea  culpa,  mea  maxima  culpa!  but  before 
Protestantism,  which  gives  us  only  false  principles,  a  false 
starting-point,  and  no  guidance  but  our  own  feeble  imder- 
standing,  or  an  illusory  illuminism,  in  studying  either  the 
book  of  nature,  or  the  book  of  revelation,  he  has  no  confes- 
sion to  make.  0\\  Protestant  principles,  or  in  view  of  the 
position  in  which  Protestantism  places  one  bom  and  bred  in 
its  bosom,  he  maintains  that  his  course,  tortuous  as  it  may 
have  been,  is  perfectly  justifiable.  Catholics  may  censure 
hiin,  but  not  Protestants ;  for  only  on  the  supposition  of  the 
truth  of  Catholicity  did  he  do  wrong,  or  fall  into  any  serious 
error.     Ko  doubt,  he  sinned  against  common  sense,  but  so 
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sins  Protestantism  itself,  especially  old  school  Presbyterian- 
isni.  The  pot  must  not  pall  the  kettle  black.  No  man  is 
allowed  to  stand  on  his  own  wrong.  Dr.  Brownson  had  as 
much  right  to  dissent  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  as 
Luther  had  to  dissent  from  the  Catholic  Church,  and  as  good 
a  right  to  concoct  a  doctrine,  or  erect  a  church  for  himself, 
as  the  reformei-s  had  for  themselves.  Once  erect  rebellion 
into  a  principle,  and  all  rebellion  is  justifiable.  Rebels  must 
cease  to  be  rebels,  before  they  have  the  right  to  arraign  any 
one  for  his  want  of  loyalty  or  obedience. 

After  all,  the  attempt  of  the  reviewer  to  disparage  the 
intellectual  or  moral  character  of  the  author,  on  the  ground 
that,  after  leaving  Presbyterianism,  and  before  becoming  a 
Catholic,  he  embraced  various  forms  of  error,  and  was  asso- 
ciated with  various  socialistic,  comnnmistic,  or  other  unchris- 
tian movements,  can  serve  the  purpose  of  our  reviewer  only 
momentarily.  In  his  view,  old  school  Presbyterianism  is 
the  best  and  only  true  form  of  Protestantism,  and  he  cannot 
count  it  a  matter  of  much  consequence,  what  form  of  Prot- 
estantism a  man  embraces  after  renouncing  that.  The  only 
alternatives  he  leaves  are,  to  be  a  Presbyterian,  a  liberal 
Christian,  or  a  Catholic ;  for  he  cannot  expect  a  man  who 
has  known  Presbyterianism,  especially  old  school  Presby- 
terianism, to  take  up  afterwards  with  Oxford  or  Mercers- 
burg,  Andover  or  New  Haven,  with  Methodism,  or  witli 
the  Baptist  sect.  AVlien.  then,  our  author  renounced  Pres- 
byterianism, nothing  remained  for  him  but  to  be  a  liberal 
Christian  of  some  sort,  that  is  an  unbeliever,  or  to  become  a 
Catholic.  Why  blame  him,  then,  for  taking  the  only  alter- 
natives left  him  i  Does  the  reviewer  think  it  strange  that  a 
man  who  could  not  be  a  Presbyterian  should  become  an 
unbeliever,  or  that,  becoming  an  unbeliever,  he  should  run 
into  all  the  errors  and  absurdities  confessed  bv  the  author  of 
The  Convert  f  Does  the  reviewer  think  that,  having  become 
a  liberal  Christian,  or  an  unbeliever,  the  author  did  wrong 
in  not  remaining  one  i  Of  course,  not ;  he  even  applauds 
his  renunciation  of  all  the  systems  and  doctrines  he  held 
between  his  rejection  of  Presbyterianism  and  his  convei'sion 
to  Catholicity.  Only  two  tilings,  then,  are  really  open  to 
the  animadversion  of  the  reviewer,  namely,  the  solidity  and 
sufficiency  of  the  reasons  the  author  assigns  on  the  one  hand 
for  rejecting  Presbyterianism,  and  on  the  other,  for  embrac- 
ing Catholicity.  These  reasons,  whether  good  or  bad,  are 
independent  of  the  pereoual  merit  or  demerit,  the  errors  or 
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changes  of  the  author  of  The  Convert^  and  speak  for  them- 
selves. The  reviewer  can  do  or  say  nothing  to  his  purpose, 
except  what  tends  to  refute  them.  To  prove  that  the  author 
often  acted  hastily,  rashly,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  for  he 
confesses  and  deplores  that  he  did  so,  especially  when  he 
joined  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  fact  that  he  did  so, 
does  not  weaken  the  reasons  he  assigns  either  for  renouncing 
Presbvterianism,  or  for  accepting  Catholicity.  He  does  not 
assign*  the  fact  of  his  conversion  as  a  reason  wliy  others 
should  be  converted ;  he  relies  on  the  reasons  which  availed 
to  convince  iiim,  and  which  are  intrinsically  as  strong  in 
the  case  of  others  as  in  his.  It  is,  then,  mere  tritiin^,  or  at 
best  an  attempt  to  draw  off  the  attention  of  the  public  from 
the  real  question  at  issue,  to  dwell  on  the  author's  personal 
character,  or  to  parade  against  him  the  errors  and  absurdi- 
ties which  he  confesses,  but  which  even  the  reviewer  con- 
cedes he  renounced  on  becoming  a  Catholic,  and  no  longer 
liolds.  The  only  pertinent  cpiestion  is :  Do  the  reasons  the 
author  assigns  justify  him  in  renouncing  Presbyterianism  and 
embracing  the  Catholic  religion?  This  is  the  proper  and 
only  proper  question  for  the  reviewer.  The  reviewer  is  half 
aware  oi  this,  and  makes  a  feeble  attempt  to  prove  the 
insufficiency  of  those  reasons.  He  first  tries  to  throw  doubts 
on  the  account  the  author  gives  of  his  Presbyterian  experi- 
ence. He  does  not,  indeed,  venture  to  deny  positively  any 
statement  made  in  The  Convert^  but  insinuates  that  what 
he  says  can  be  true  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  author 
fell  in  with  fanatics,  new  school  men,  or  Congregationalists, 
whom  he  mistook  for  genuine  Presbyterians.  Hut  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  Presbyterians  with  whom  he  met  in 
Ballston,  New  York,  were  more  fanatical  than  Presbyterians 
usually  are ;  the  division  of  the  old  and  new  school  Presby- 
terians had  not  then  taken  place ;  and  the  author,  brought 
up  in  New  England,  was  not  likely  to  confound  Presbyteri- 
ans with  CongregationaKsts.  The  pastor  of  the  church  he 
joined  studied  his  tiieology  at  Princeton,  we  believe,  the 
reviewer's  own  seminary,  and  belonged  to  a  presbytery  in 
full  communion  with  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  States,  to  which,  if  our  memory  serves  us  aright, 
he  was  a  delegate  in  1821.  It  will  not  do,  then,  to  say,  that 
the  Presbyterians  The  Convert  describes  were  not  genuine 
Presbyterians. 

After  citing  at  length  the  author's  account  of  his  recep- 
tion into  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  reviewer  adds : 
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"There  are  things  of  a  different  sort  in  this  account  of  his  Presby- 
terian experience,  which  furnish  internal  evidence  that  he  was  drawing 
more  upon  liis  imagination  than^his  memory.  Who  believes  that  any 
Presbyterian  session  would  admit  a  person  to  the  communion  on  the  bare 
statement,  that  he  had  lost  confidence  in  the  sufficiency  of  reason,  and 
therefore  wanted  an  infallible  guide  ?  This  is  the  sum  of  what  Mr. 
Brownson  assures  us  he  announced  to  the  pastor  and  session  of  the  Ball- 
slon  church.  It  is  hardly  to  be  believed  that  anj'  Presbyterian  session 
opened  the  door  of  communion  to  any  one  who  did  not,  with  apparent 
intelligence  and  sincerity  profess  faith  in  and  obedience  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  of  which  Mr.  Brownson  soon  gave  deplorable  evidence, 
whatever  his  professions,  that  he  was  destitute. 

■'  He  further  tells  us  that  his  pastor  agreed  with  him  that  the  Article 
in  the  Confession,  on  fore-ordination,  was  harsh  ;  and  informed  him 
that  he  had  moved  in  the  General  Assembly  to  have  it  modified,  in 
which  he  failed  by  only  two  or  three  votes.  The  possibility  of  any  .such 
vote  in  the  General  Assembly  in  favor  of  any  material  modification  of 
that  article  in  any  stage  of  its  history,  seems  to  us  extremely  question- 
able. The  New -school  innovators  in  their  palmiest  days  never  attempted 
this,  however  any  of  them  may  have  promulged  speculative  dogmas 
subversive  of  it." — P.  134. 

The  facts  are  as  stated  in  Tlue  Convert ;  whether  the 
author's  conversion  was  genuine  or  not,  we  do  not  presume 
to  decide.  The  Presbyterian  judges  decided  that  it  was, 
and  joyously  opened  to  him  the  communion  of  their  church. 
The  reviewer,  must,  as  they  were  Presbyterians,  presume 
they  were  good  Christians,  and  therefore,  according  to  his 
doctrine,  undei-  the  infallible  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
It  will  not  do  for  him,  then,  to  question  their  decision. 
They  decided  the  author  had  received  grace,  and  as  on  Pres- 
byterian principles  grace  is  inamissible,  the  reviewer  must 
suppose  he  continued  in  grace  during  all  his  subsequent 
aberrations,  and  so  continues  even  now,  and  consequently 
is  sure  of  salvation.  With  regard  to  the  vote  on  the  article 
in  the  confession  touching  fore-ordination,  the  atithor  merely 
states  what  his  pastor,  an  old  school  Presbyterian,  we  believe, 
told  him.  If  the  information  was  incorrect,  the  fault  lies  not 
with  him,  but  with  his  informant.  He  never  pretended  to 
state  it  as  a  fact  within  his  own  personal  knowledge.  The 
reviewer  knows  better  than  we  what  degree  of  credit  is  due 
to  the  statements  of  a  Presbyterian  minister. 

Having  disposed  of  these  matters  as  well  as  the  nature  of 
the  case  admitted,  the  reviewer  approaches  closer  to  the  real 
questions  in  issue : 
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•■  Mr.  Brownson's  main  object,  liowever,  is  to  make  out  that  Presby- 
teriauism  imposes  a  worse  bondage  tlian  Romanism,  not  only  in  relation 
to  life  and  manners,  but  in  regard  to  reason  and  faith.  He  claims  that 
it  has  all  the  disadvantages  without  any  of  the  advantages  of  the  Rom- 
ish system.  It  does  not  claim  infallibility,  or  that  its  tenets  should  be 
believed  merely  upon  its  own  authority.  It  asserts  the  infallibility  of 
God  speaking  in  his  word  ;  and  that  the  evidence  for  all  articles  of  faith 
is  found  in  that  word:  that  they  are  to  be  believed  upon  God's  authority, 
manifested  in  his  word,  and  not  on  the  authority  of  any  uninspired 
church,  prelate,  or  pontiff  :  therefore,  that  true  faith  receives  them  not 
because  they  are  found  in  the  Confession,  but  because,  though  stated  in 
the  Confession  and  proved  therein  from  the  word  of  God,  they  are  iirst 
affirmed  in  the  Scriptures.  Therefore  we  receive  them  not  upon  the 
testimony  of  man,  but  of  God,  not  as  the  word  of  man,  but  as  the  word 
of  God.  And  without  assuming  to  be  infallible,  we  have  that  confidence 
that  these  are  the  doctrines  of  God,  that  we  are  ready  to  stake  our  eter- 
nity upon  them ;  and  to  take  the  responsibility  of  refusing  to  admit  to 
communion,  oi'  call  by  the  Christian  name,  those  who  deny  the  most 
essential  of  them.  In  regard  to  these — all  which  have  immediately  to 
do  with  our  enjoyment  of  the  favor  of  God — we  have  the  sure  word  of 
prophecy :  sure  not  only  in  itself,  but  in  our  apprehension  and  belief  of 
it.  The  promise  is  sure  to  all  the  seed.  We  know  in  whom  we  have 
believed,  and  that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  we  commit  unto  him. 
We  know  the  things  that  are  freely  given  us  of  God.  We  |know  and 
are  persuaded  that  nothing  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of 
God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.  We  know  too  that  he  that 
believeth  not  this  gospel  shall  be  damned  ;  that  if  any  man  love  not  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  he  is  anathema  maranatha;  that  without  holiness  no 
man  shall  see  the  Lord.  We  know  that  whosoever  confesseth  not  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  come'in  the  flesh,  is  not  of  God  :  that  if  any  man  be  in 
Christ  Jesus,  he  is  a  new  creature  :  and  that  if  any  man  have  not  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  or  his.  We  know  this  and  much  more,  even 
all  the  integral  elements  of  our  religion,  not  because  the  Pope  says  so, 
but  because,  thus  saith  the  Lord  in  his  word.  Yet,  while  we  know  this, 
we  are  not  inspired  messengers  of  new  truth  not  revealed  in  God's  written 
word.  We  know  it  through  eyes  cleared  of  tlie  film  of  sinful  prejudice 
and  blindness,  an<l  beholding  it  set  forth  in  the  sure  testimonies  of  God. 
Nor  do  we  assume  to  be  infallible  expositors  of  every  part  of  the  word  of 
God,  relative  to  minor  and  less  essential  matters.  Much  less  do  we 
assume  the  divine  prerogative  of  lording  it  over  men's  faitli,  or  of  being 
invested  with  authority  to  command  or  enforce  belief  of  any  doctrines, 
by  any  pains  and  penalties  beyond  disowning  as  Christians  those  who 
disown  the  essential  truths,  or  renounce  the  practice  which  constitutes 
Christianity.  We  call  no  man  master,  and  are  no  man's  masters.  But  we 
do  claim  to  know  and  set  forth  what  God  himself  has  declared  essential 
to  salvation,  not  to  believe  and  obey  which  ensures  perdition.     As  the 
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word  of  God  has  a  radiance  of  divinity  and  in-evidence  of  inspiration, 
which  binds  all  to  whom  it  comes,  to  believe  it  on  pain  of  eternal  dam- 
nation, so  we  hesitate  not  to  i)roclaim  its  cardinal  requirements,  as 
requirements  of  God,  indubitably  declared  in  his"  word,  and  necessary 
to  be  believed  in  order  to  salvation.  Yet  we  teach  that  these  things  are 
to  be  believed,  not  upon  our  authority,  or  because  we  say  thera,  but  upon 
the  authority  of  God,  and  because  he  says  them  ;  and  therefore  that  the 
believer  must  ground  his  faith,  not  upon  any  human  creed  or  articles 
of  man's  composing,  but  upon  the  word  of  God ;  consequently,  that  he 
must  look  to  the  Bible  as  his  ultimate  creed,  which  gives  to  any  human 
creed,  or  teaching,  whatever  authority  it  possesses;  in  short,  he  must 
found  his  faith  not  on  any  mere  human  word,  but  on  God's  word,  and 
search  the  Scriptures  whether  these  things  be  so,  that  his  faith  may  stand 
not  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power  of  God.  How  then  is  occa- 
sion given  for  Mr.  Brownson's  great  objection  to  the  Protestant  system? 
Does  it  not  offer  infallible  authority  for  the  faith  it  propounds,  even  the 
undisputed  word  of  God,  which  the  Roman  Church  concedes  is  such, 
and  boasts  of  having  kept  entire  and  intact  ?  And  if  it  calls  upon  men 
to  behold  in  this  word  the  testimony  of  God  to  the  truth  it  propounds, 
instead  of  taking  it  upon  any  mere  human  testimony,  is  this  any  hard- 
ship? If  we  grant  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  is  it  any  easier  to  exam- 
ine his  rescripts,  bulls,  and  mandates,  than  the  declarations  of  God  as 
recorded  by  the  holy  prophets,  evangelists,  and  apostles  ?  Must  we 
employ  our  reason  in  judging  of  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  ?  And 
must  it  not  also  be  employed  in  judging  of  the  meaning  of  a  Papal 
dogma  ?  Must  we  abide  in  one  case  what  our  reason  di.scerns  to  be  set 
forth,  and  not  in  the  other  ?  Or  does  the  Pope  address  his  decrees  to  us 
as  irrational  beings  ?  What  but  sheer  nonsense  or  ignorance  then  is  it, 
for  Mr.  Brownson  to  talk,  as  he  over  and  over  again  does,  of  abnegating 
his  own  reason  in  becoming  a  Presbyterian,  while  he  acted  with  the 
highest  rationality  in  becoming  a  Romanist  ?  In  the  former  case  he  was 
called  to  employ  his  reason  directly  in  discerning  the  mind  of  God  as 
declared  in  his  word.  In  the  latter,  he  resigned  that  function  of  reason 
to  the  Pope,  but  still  was  under  the  necessity  of  using  it  in  discerning 
the  import  of  his  pronunciamentos.  In  the  one  case  he  yields  his  reason 
to  what  Protestants  and  Romanists  alike  concede  to  be  the  word  of  God ; 
in  the  other,  to  a  person  whose  inspiration  all  Protestants  deny,  and  the 
tokens  of  which  are  to  those  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  le.ss  than 
the  brightness  of  the  glow-worm  to  that  of  the  sun.'." — Pp.  134-137. 

This  long  extract  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  reviewer's  doc- 
trine and  logic.  It  fully  sustains  the  charges  preferred  in 
The  Convert  against  Presbyterianism.  The  reviewer  con- 
cedes that  the  author  judged  well,  that  in  divine  matters 
we  need  a  divine  guide.  The  author  tells  us  that  he  joined 
the  Presbyterians,  because  he  hoped  to  liud  such  a  guide  in 
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their  church.  He  renounced  that  church  after  a  brief  trial, 
he  tells  us  again,  because  he  found  that  it  neither  did,  would, 
nor  could  perform  the  office  of  such  a  guide.  It  disclaimed 
all  authority  to  teacii,  i-emitted  the  individual  to  the  Bible ; 
bade  iiim  take  that,  study  it  carefully,  and  understand  for 
himself,  and  then  it  excommunicated  him,  if  he  did  not 
happen  to  understand  it  in  accordance  with  its  standards. 
He  found  its  spirit  harsh,  arrogant,  and  tyrannical,  &c. 
Here  are  sufficient  reasons,  if  true,  for  rejecting  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.  Are  they  true  ?  In  the  extract  we  have 
made,  the  more  important  of  them  are  virtually  conceded, 
nay,  confirmed  and  defended. 

"The  Presbyterian  Church,"  says  the  reviewer,   "does 
not  claim  infallibility,  or  that  its  tenets  are  to  be  believed 
upon  its  own  authority."     If  it  does  not  claim  infallibility, 
it  is  by  its  own  concession  fallible,  and,  therefore,  may  teach 
for  the  word  of  God  what  is  not  his  word.     Then,  it  has  no 
teaching  authority,  for  in  matters  of  faitii  a  fallible   author- 
ity i.s  no  authority  at  all.     The  reviewer  concedes  that  in 
matters  divine,  and  such  are  matters  of  faith,  we  need  a 
divine  guide.     Whatever  is  divine  is  infallible.     No  divine 
guide  can  err,  or  lead  into  error.     The  Presbyterian  Church, 
since  it  is  fallible,  cannot  be  divine,  and  therefore,  can  have 
no  authority,  can  be  no  guide  in  matters  of  faith.     For  it, 
then,  to  attempt  to  exercise  autliority  in  such  matters  is  an 
attemjit  at  usurpation,  to  sustitute  the  human  for  tlie  divine, 
and  to  bring  us  into  Ijondage  to  men  instead  of  ushering 
us  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  .sons  of  (4od.     But  it  does 
not  "claim  that  its  tenets  are  to  be  believed  on  its  own 
authority."      Does   this    mean  that   it  lias   and  claims    no 
autliority  in  the  case  (     Then  it  has  notiiing  to  do  witli 
faith,  and  is  no  divine  guide,  and  has  not  a  word  to  say  in 
the  matter.     Or,  does  it  mean  that  its  authority  is  not  tiie 
ultimate  reason  or  ground  of  faith  ;  tluit  is,  that  it  has  no 
authority  to  mai<e  articles  of  faith,  or  to  i)ropose  any  thing 
to  be  believed  a«  of  faith,  not  revealed  by  God  himself  ^    If 
this  is  the  meaning,  the  reviewer  (jnly  says  of  his  church 
wliat  we  say,  and  must  say  of  ours.     Catholic  faith,  object- 
ively  considered,  is  /><?«*  reiielani<  et   eoelemM  proponeHS. 
The  church  has  autliority  to  pro])ose,  can  propose,  and  does 
propose  as  of  faith  only  what  is  contained  in  the  revealed 
word  of   God,  transmitted  from   the  apostles  to   us.     The 
(Jatholic  claims  for  his  church  authority  not  to  make  the 
faith,  but  to  propose  and  define  the  faith  originally  revealed. 
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for  what  is  not  a  revelatum  cannot  be  of  Catholic  faitli ;  and 
we  believe  what  she  proposes  and  defines,  not  because  she 
proposes  and  defines  it.  but  becanse  God  has  revealed  it. 
The  point  is  not  wliether  you  disclaim  all  right  or  preten- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  propose  ten- 
ets to  be  h6ld  on  its  own  authority,  but  whether  you  claim 
for  it  authority  to  determine  what  God  himself  has  revealed, 
to  be  believed  not  precisely  on  its  own  authority,  but  on 
the  autliority  of  God.  Do  you  disclaim  for  it  this  author- 
ity ?  If  you  do,  then  you  must  hold  yourselves  perfectly 
free  to  follow  your  own  judgment  in  determining  what  is 
or  is  not  the  word  of  God.  If  you  are  thus  free,  for  it  to 
come  in  and  excommunicate  you  for  not  determining  accord- 
ing to  its  standards,  as  you  icnow  it  does,  would  be  outrage- 
ous tyranny — the  very  tyranny  charged  by  our  author 
against  you.  Your  liberty  would  be  a  mere  mockery,  nay, 
a  temptation  and  a  snare.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  claim 
for  it  authority  in  determining  what  it  is  God  has  revealed, 
we  ask  whether,  in  so  determining,  it  is  fallible  or  infallible  'i 
If  the  latter,  you  agree  witii  us  in  principle,  and  claim  for 
the  old  school  Presbyterian  Cinirch  what  we  claim  for  the 
holy  Roman  Catholic  Apostolic  Churcli,  and  the  question 
between  us  is  simply'  a  question  of  fact,  not  of  law.  Put 
this  you  cannot  say,  for  you  concede,  aTid  your  church  con- 
cedes, that  as  a  clnirch  it  is  fallible,  and  does  not  claim 
infallibility.  You  must  say,  then,  that  in  determining  what 
it  is  that  God  reveals,  your  church  is  fallible,  and  may  pro- 
pose as  revelation  what  is  not  revelation.  If  this  be  so,  pray 
tell  us,  if  it  allows  its  members  to  reject  what  it  proposes 
and  defines  to  be  of  faith,  and  to  do  so  uncensured  i  If  so,. 
what  have  you  to  say  against  Andover,  New  Haven,  Mer- 
cersburg,  Oxford,  or  even  Cambridge  ?  Put  you  know  it  is 
not  so,  for  it  tries  and  excommunicates  for  heresy  those  who 
reject  the  Presbyterian  standards.  If  it  is  fallible  in  pro- 
posing and  defining  tlie  faith,  and  yet  acts  and  judges  as  if 
it  were  infallible,  the  author,  it  seems  to  us,  was  right  in  his 
charges,  and  had  a  sufficient  reason  for  renouncing  the  Pres- 
byterian commimion  ;  for  to  be  subjected  in  matters  of  faith 
to  a  fallible,  is  to  be  subjected  to  a  mere  human  authority, 
which  is  intolerable  bondage,  gross  mental  and  religious 
thraldom,  which  no  ti-ue  man  will  willingly  submit  to. 

"  It — the  Presbyterian  Church — asserts  the  infallibility  of 
God  speaking."  Indeed!  Does  any  body  deny  that  God 
speaking  is  infallible  ?     "And  that  the  evidence  for  all  arti- 
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cles  of  faith  is  to  be  found  in  that  word  " — that  is,  we  sup- 
pose in  God  speaking — Deus  revelans.  But  wliat  is  the 
evidence  tliat  tnis  or  that  article  alleged  to  he  in  the  word 
of  God,  or  to  be  God  speaking,  really  is  so  'i  Here  is  a  link 
wanting  in  the  Presbyterian  chain  of  evidence.  "  That  they 
are  to  be  believed  on  God's  authority."  Undoubtedly,  if  at 
all,  for  nothing  but  his  authority  is  sufficient  warranty  for 
faith.  "  And  not  on  the  authority  of  any  uninspired  church, 
prelate,  or  pontiff."  Certainly  not.  Every  Catholic  holds 
that,  and  it  is  one  great  reason  why  Catholics  cannot  accept 
Protestantism.  "Therefore,  he  receives  them  not  on  the 
testimony  of  man,  but  of  God,  uot  as  the  word  of  man,  but 
as  the  word  of  God."  Very  good  ;  only  you  forget  to  sup- 
ply the  lacking  link.  How  do  you  know  that  the  articles 
of  faith  contained  in  your  Confession  of  Faith  are  contained 
in  the  Scriptures,  or  in  the  revealed  word  of  God,  whether 
written  or  unwritten  'i  Faith  in  the  last  analysis  is  belief  on 
the  veracity  of  God  alone,  or  the  belief  that  God  is  true, 
Deus  est  veraac.  But  in  order  to  believe  an  article  because 
God  has  revealed  it,  you  must  know  that  he  has  revealed  it. 
If  you  do  not  know  that,  in  believing  it  you  do  not  neces- 
sarily believe  him.  Here  is  the  grand  difficulty  with  your 
Presbyterianism.  It  tells  us  truly  that  God  speaking  is 
infallible,  and  to  believe  any  thing  on  his  authority,  or  be- 
cause he  says  or  reveals  it,  is  perfectly  reasonable.  It  adds 
the  truism,  that  when  we  believe  what  he  reveals  because 
he  reveals  it,  we  believe  on  his,  not  on  human  testimony, 
his  word,  not  man's  word.  But  the  difficulty  is,  that  it  has 
no  authority  to  tell  us  what  is  or  is  not  his  word,  what  God 
has  or  has  not  revealed.  We  believe  the  revelatum,  where 
we  know  that  it  is  a  revelatuin^  on  the  veracity  of  God ;  but 
how  do  we  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  this  or 
that  is  a  revelatum  f  It  is  precisely  here  that  the  divine 
guide  is  needed,  and  it  is  precisely  here  that  Pi-esbyterian- 
ism  leaves  us  without  such  a  guide,  to  our  own  private  judg- 
ments, or  to  a  usurped,  fallil)le  human  authority. 

"  And  without  assuming  to  be  JTifallible  we  have  tliat  con- 
fidence that  these  are  the  doctrines  of  God,  that  we  are 
ready  to  stake  our  eternity  on  them."  Tliat  you  have  such 
coniidence  we  do  ncjt  dispute,  but  that  is  not  the  question. 
But  if  neither  you  nor  your  church  is  infallible,  how  can  you 
be  certain  tliat  your  confidence  is  not  a  blind,  a  foolish  con- 
fidence, and  that  you  are  not  ninning  a  fearful  risk  of  losing 
the  eternity  you  are  so  ready  to  stake.     "  We  have  the  sure 
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word  of  prophecy — sure  not  only  in  itself,  but  in  our  appre- 
hension and  belief  of  it."  How  do  you  know  that  ?  Your 
church  is  confessedly  fallible,  and  may  err  in  determining 
what  are  or  are  not  the  doctrines  of  God  ;  and  as  you  con- 
fess you  do  not  assume  to  be  infallible  yourselves,  how  do 
you  know  that  your  assuraTice  is  not  a  mere  subjective  assur- 
ance, an  illusion,  nay,  a  strong  delusion,  which  God  permits, 
or,  as  your  version  says,  "  sends,"  as  a  punishment  for  your 
pride  and  rejection  of  his  church.  "The  promise  is  sure  to 
all  the  seed."  But  how  know  you  that  you  are  "  tlie  seed  ? " 
Holy  David  tells  us,  no  man  knoweth  whether  he  deserveth 
love  or  hatred.  But  be  all  this  as  it  may,  it  does  not  meet 
the  case.  Whatever  assurance  you  have,  and  whatever  its 
value,  it  is  an  individual  affair,  rests  on  the  internal  state  of 
the  individual,  and  is  not  and  cannot  be  given  by  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.  It  does  not  rest  on  its  authority  as  teacher, 
or  its  capacity  as  a  guide  in  matters  of  faith.  It  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it,  yet  without  being  able  to  declare  that  tlie 
doctrines  are  the  doctrines  of  God  on  its  own  knowledge,  or 
any  knowledge  it  can  use,  it  cuts  off  from  its  communion 
all  who  deny  what  it  holds  to  be  those  doctrines.  "  And 
without  assuming  to  be  infallible,  we  have  that  confidence 
that  these  are  the  doctrines  of  God,  that  we  are  ready  to 
stake  our  eternity  upon  them  ;  aTid  to  take  the  responsihility 
of  refusing  to  adrait  to  our  eomrnxonion,  or  call  hy  the  Chris- 
tian name,  those  who  deny  the  most  essential  of  them^ 
What  is  this  but  a  full  confirmation  of  the  charge  brouglit 
in  The  Convert  against  the  Presbyterian  (/hurch. 

"  Nor  do  we  assume  to  be  infallible  expositors  of  tlie 
word  of  (rod,  relative  to  minor  and  less  essential  matters." 
Aha  !  then  you  do  claim  to  be  infallible  expositors  of  the 
word  of  God  relative  to  larger  and  more  essential  matters  ? 
Just  now  you  disclaimed  infallibility.  Now  it  would  seem 
tliat,  up  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  you  claim  it.  "  Much 
less  do  we  assume  the  divine  prerogative  of  lording  it  over 
men's  faith,  or  of  being  invested  with  authority  to  command 
or  enforce  belief  of  any  doctrines  by  any  pains  and  penalties 
heyond  disovmimj  as  Christians  those  who  dismcn  the  essen- 
tial truths,  or  renounce  the  practice  which  constitutes  Chris- 
tianity.'''' How  long  is  it  si  nee 'Presbyterians  went  further, 
and  inflicted  other  pains  and  ])enalties  than  those  here 
named  '.  But  let  that  pass.  The  passage  proves  the  truth 
of  the  charge,  that  the  Presbyterian  Church,  while  it  refuses 
to  assume  tiie  responsil)ility  of  authoritatively  teaching  tlie 
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individual,  excomniuuicates  him,  if  in  liis  honest  researches 
he  comes  to  conclusions  liostile  to  her  standard  of  doctrine. 
"  We  call  no  man  master,  and  are  no  man's  masters."  That, 
Mr.  Reviewer,  is  equivocal,  and  sins  by  that  figure  of  logic 
called  in  the  schools,  igiiorantia  elenchl.  The  question 
docs  not  turn  on  what  you,  as  individuals,  claim  or  disclaim, 
but  on  what  your  church  claims  and  does.  The  author- 
ity is  human,  since  you-  concede  it  to  be  fallible,  and  yet 
she  does  claim  authority  over  men's  faith,  and  the  right 
to  inflict  on  them  the  heaviest  penalty  known  to  the  eccle- 
siastical law,  that  of  excommunication,  for  not  believing  or 
for  denying  what  slie  holds  to  be  tlie  essential  truths  of 
Christianity.  It  may  be  you  are  no  man's  masters,  but  if 
you  have  not  as  Presbyterians  a  hutnan  master,  you  give 
us  a  very  false  account  of  your  church.  "  But  we  do  claim 
to  know  and  set  fortli  what  God  himself  has  declared  to  be 
essential  to  salvation,  not  to  believe  and  obey  whicli  ensures 
perdition."  Here  you  claim  all  that  the  (^atliolic  Church 
claims,  or  ever  has  claimed  in  the  case.  "  Yet  we  teach 
that  these  tilings  are  to  be  believed,  not  upon  our  authority, 
or  because  we  say  them,  but  upon  the  authority  of  God, 
because  he  says  them."  All  very  fine,  but  not  ad  rem. 
Upon  what  authority  is  one  to  believe  that  God  says  them  ? 
"  He  must  look  to  the  IJible  as  his  ultimate  creed,  which 
gives  to  an}'  human  creed  whatever  authority  it  possesses; 
in  short,  he  must  found  his  faith  not  on  any  mere  human 
word,  but  on  God's  Word."  All  that  we  undei-stand  very 
well ;  but  upon  what  authority  is  one  to  take  the  fact  that 
God  says  these  things!;  "He  must  search  the  Scriptures 
whether  these  things  be  so,  that  his  faith  may  stand  not  in 
the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power  of  God."  That  is, 
the  Presbyterian  Church  sends  the  inquirer  to  the  Scrip- 
tures to  learn  what  are  the  doctrines  (xod  reveals,  and  ex- 
communicates him,  if  he  comes  to  a  conclusion  contrary  to 
lier  standards.  "  How  then,"  the  reviewer  naively  asks,  "  is 
occasion  given  for  Mr.  Brownson's  great  objection  to  the 
Protestant  system?"  Why,  bless  your  soul,  Mr.  Peviewer, 
you  have  done  nothing  but  confirm  that  very  objection. 
"  Does  it  not  offer  infallible  authority  for  the  faith  it  jDro- 
pounds '. ''  Nay,  that  is  not  the  question.  Does  it  offer 
infallible  authority  that  what  it  propounds  is  revealed  by 
Almighty  God,  or  is  contained  in  his  word  {  It  does  not, 
you  are  forced  to  concede  that  it  does  not,  and  yet  you  admit 
tliat  it  consigns  to  etfernal  perdition  all  who  do  not  believe 
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what  it,  on  no  authority  at  all,  declares  are  the  doctrines  of 
God.  The  simple  truth  is,  no  form  of  Protestantism  can 
consistently  assert  any  cliurch  autiiority  in  matters  of  faith  ; 
for  to  do  so  would  be  to  condemn  Protestantism  in  its  very 
principle.  The  Protestant  reformation  originated  in  rebel- 
lion against  church  autiiority,  and  that  rebellion  can  in  no- 
wise be  defended,  unless  freedom  of  the  individual  in  face 
of  the  church  l)e  asserted.  To  deny  that  freedom  is  to  deny 
Protestantism  itself.  This  has  been  proved  over  and  over 
again  by  so-called  liberal  Christians.  But  to  assert  it,  opens 
the  door  to  all  manner  of  errors,  to  al)solute  heresies  of  doc- 
trine, and  places  Theodore  Parkei'  on  tlie  same  Protestant 
platform  with  Dr.  Alexander,  or  Dr.  Hodge.  Protestants 
are  condemned,  if  they  would  retain  any  fragments  of  re- 
vealed truth,  to  a  perpetual  self-contradiction,  and  to  pull 
down  with  one  hand  what  they  build  up  with  the  other.  It 
is  a  necessity  of  their  position.  They  nnist  stanuner  in  their 
speech,  ai'd  speak  with  a  double  tongue.  They  cannot 
afford  to  be  consistent,  to  be  logical,  to  be  faithful  to  their 
own  principles ;  for,  were  they  so,  they  -^ould  either  run 
into  pure  rationalism,  or  return  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
This  is  the  lesson  of  Dr.  Brownson's  Convert.  He  aimed 
to  be  logical,  and  following  the  principle  which  Protestant- 
ism must  assert  in  order  to  justify  tlie  reformers  in  break- 
ing away  from  tlie  Catholic  Church,  he  found  himself  run- 
ning into  rationalism,  pure  unbelief  ;  7-ecoiling  from  unbelief, 
from  rationalism,  and  seizing  and  following  the  principles 
which  Protestantism  must  recognize  and  maintain  in  order 
to  have  some  semblance  of  religion,  he  was  led  by  an  in\in- 
cible  logic  back  to  the  Catholic  Church.  liis  variations, 
and  manifold  changes,  were  simply  the  effects  of  his  strug- 
gles to  escape  either  alternative.  There  is  no  use  in  talking. 
Protestantism  is  not  all  of  one  piece,  but  is  a  patchwork  of 
unbelief  and  Catholic  tradition.  If  it  assumes  to  be  a 
church,  and  to  speak  with  authority  in  matters  of  faith  or 
discipline,  it  condenms  the  reformers,  and  abandons  its  own 
essential  principle  as  Protestantism  ;  if  it  accepts  the  prin- 
ciple of  individual  freedom  in  the  face  of  the  church,  aiui 
disclaims  all  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  then  it  can  take 
cognizance  of  iv.)  question  of  faith, — require  assent  to  no 
creed  or  coTifession,  as  a  condition  of  salvation.  It  caiiiK)t, 
in  such  cases,  say  a  single  word,  as  a  chui-ch,  on  doctrines, 
or  even  on  religious  practice,  without  usurping  an  authoiity 
not  its,   and  exercising   in  principle  the  grossest  tyranny. 
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The  old  school  Presbyterian  is  a  respectable  old  gentleman, 
witli  many  good  qualities  as  a  man,  but  he  is  necessarily 

S laced  by  the  nature  of  his  Protestantism  in  a  most  sad 
ilemma.  He  hajB  a  lively  horror  of  infidelity  and  the  inno- 
vating spirit  of  modem  times.  He  wishes  to  be  conserva- 
tive, to  stand  by  the  old  landmarks,  and  to  retain  the  essen- 
tial faith  of  Christendom,  for  which  we  honor  him  ;  but  he 
is  obliged  to  stop  short  in  his  conservative  tendencies,  for 
his  sect  came  fifteen  hundred  years  too  late  to  be, the  church 
of  Christ,  and  owes  its  existence  to  that  very  spirit  of  dissent 
and  innovation  he  wishes  now  to  resist. 

The  reviewer  having  disposed  of  the  grave  objection, 
brought  in  The  Convert  against  Presbyterianism,  that  is, 
disposed  of  it  by  confirming  it,  he  attempts  to  show  that  a 
similar  objection  may  be  urged  against  the  Catholic  system. 
The  grave  objection  Dr.  Brownson  brought  to  Presbyterian- 
ism, was  that  it  disclaimed  all  infallibility,  refused  to  tell 
him  authoritatively  what  he  must  believe,  sent  him  to  the 
Bible  to  form,  by  his  own  honest  study  of  its  pages,  his  own 
creed,  or  to  ascertain  the  doctrines  God  has  revealed,  and 
then  pronounced  him  a  heretic,  and  consigned  him  to  per- 
dition, if  in  the  exercise  of  his  judgment  he  happened  to 
come  to  conclusions  repugnant  to  her  standards  ;  thus  both 
disclaiming  and  assuming  authority,  leaving  him  with  all 
the  responsibilities  and  disadvantages  of  private  judgment, 
without  allowing  liirn  any  of  the  advantages  of  freedom. 
You  are  free,  it  said  to  him,  to  form  your  own  creed  from 
the  Bible,  and  God  forbid  that  I  should  dictate  to  you,  or 
undertake  to  tell  you  what  you  must  believe,  but  if  you 
form  a  creed  different  from  mine,  or  fail  to  believe  as  I  be- 
lieve, I  will  cut  you  off  from  my  communion,  deny  you  the 
Christian  name,  and  consign  you  to  eternal  perdition.  This 
charge  we  have  seen,  the  reviewer  really  confinns,  even 
while  affecting  to  be  veiy  indignant  at  the  author  of  The 
Convert  for  having  brought  it.  Now  iie  would  fain  per- 
suade us  that  this  cliarge  may  be  retorted  upoTi  the  (.'atholic 
Church.  True,  the  Presbyterian,  he  concedes,  must  exer- 
cise his  reason  in  determining  the  meaning  of  the  Bible,  but 
so  must  the  Catholic  in  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  the 
rescripts,  bulls,  and  mandates  of  the  pope,  and  the  former 
is  as  easy  as  the  latter. 

Unhappily  our  reviewer  does  not  appear  to  have  made 
any  very  profound  study  of  the  questions  at  issue  lietween 
the   Catholic    Church    and   the    several   Protestant    sects. 
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Throughout  his  whole  article,  he  proceeds  ou  the  assump- 
tion, that  we  Catliolics  liold  that  tlie  chiircli,  or  tlie  pope  as 
visible  head  of  the  cliurcli,  has  autliority  to  make  articles  of 
faitli,  whether  they  are  contained  in  tlie  revealed  word  of 
God  or  not.  lie  assumes  that  we  hold  the  pope  is  sovereign 
arbiter  of  our  faith,  and  can  declare  any  thing  to  be  an  arti- 
cle or  dogma  of  faith  lie  cliooses,  and  therefore  tliat  our 
faith  rests  solely  on  human  autliority,  and  not  on  tlie  word 
of  God.  This,  we  must  tell  him,  is  not  fmly  a  mistake,  but 
a  mistake  wliich  is  not  creditable  to  his  tlieological  science. 
He  sliould  know,  then,  tliat  wliile  we  concede  that  the 
church,  and  therefore  the  pope,  since  he  possesses  in  him- 
self all  the  powers  of  the  church  in  their  plenitude,  has 
power  to  define  and  establish  new  articles  of  faith,  we  deny 
that  either  lias  authority  to  define,  decree,  or  declare  to  be 
of  faith  any  thing  not  contained  in  the  divine  tradition 
transmitted  from  tlie  apostles  to  us,  not  contained  in  the 
original  deposit  of  faith,  or  in  the  word  of  (irod  committed 
to  the  apostles,  and  by  them  transmitted  to  their  successors. 
The  pope  does  not  make  the  faith,  any  more  than  the  judge 
makes  tiie  law ;  he  only  declares  it,  and  can  make  or  declare 
to  be  of  Catholic  faith,  only  what  is  contained  in  the  origi- 
nal deposit,  only  what  has  been  really  of  faith  from  the 
beginning,  lie  has,  therefore,  no  arbitrary  power  in  the 
case,  and  the  clmrch  in  her  decrees  of  new  dogmas  and  ar- 
ticles, is  restricted  to  the  original  deposit  of  faith.  The 
authority  of  the  church  is  in  no  case  the  ultimate  reason  or 
ground  of  our  Catholic  faith.  In  Catholic  faith  we  believe 
the  matters  revealed,  not  because  the  church  says  they  are 
true,  but  because  they  are  the  word  of  God,  and  God  can- 
not lie,  deceive,  or  be  deceived.  Thus  in  our  act  of  faith, 
the  Catholic  says,  "  O,  my  God,  I  firmly  believe  all  the  sa- 
cred truths  the  holy  Catholic  Church  believes  and  teaches, 
because  thou  hast  revealed  them,  who  canst  neitlier  deceive 
nor  be  deceived." 

But  though  we  believe  not  the  revelata  on  the  authority 
of  the  church,  yet  we  do  believe  on  her  authority  that  they 
are  revelata,  or  the  word  of  God.  We  do  not,  as  the  re- 
viewer imagines,  believe  the  church  or  the  pope  is  inspired 
to  reveal  tnith,  or  authorized  to  make  any  thing  not  divinely 
revealed,  of  Catholic  faith ;  we  simply  believe  that  the 
church,  or,  if  you  prefer,  the  pope,  in  whom  the  church 
culminates,  is  divinely  appointed  and  assisted  to  keep,  to 
promulgate,  to  define,  and  to  declare  what  has  already  been 
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revealed  and  made  obligatory  on  all  the  faithful,  by  our  Lord 
himself.  If  the  reviewer  had  known  this,  he  would  have 
seen  that  his  flings  at  Catholics  on  the  supposition  that  they 
reject  the  word  of  God  for  the  pope,  are  quite  out  of  char- 
acter, and  pointless,  save  us  against  himself.  We  hold  as 
well  as  he  that  notliing  can  be  of  faith,  but  what  is  contained 
in  the  word  of  God.  The  point  to  be  detennjned  is  not, 
whether  we  shall  believe  the  word  of  (iod  or  not,  for  every- 
body who  believes  in  God  at  all,  knows  and  believes  that 
his  word  is  infallible  truth.  The  point  is  to  determine,  by 
infallible  authority,  what  is  the  word  of  God.  Here  is  where 
the  divergence  between  us  and  the  reviewer  begins.  His 
church  being  confessedly  fallible,  cannot  tell  him  what  is 
the  word  of  God,  and  therefore  leaves  him,  on  this  (Ques- 
tion, as  he  himself  confesses,  to  his  own  private  reason.  We, 
on  the  other  hand,  say  that  our  church  is  a  divinely  appointed 
and  assisted,  and  therefore  an  infallible  guide  in  this  very 
question,  and  able  to  solve  it  infallibly.  The  only  difhculty 
in  the  case  lies  here.  Once  infallibly  certain  that  a  given 
doctrine  is  a  divine  revdatum,  or  divinely  revealed,  we  be- 
lieve it  at  once,  by  the  simple  force  of  reason  itself ;  but  if 
on  this  point  we  are  not  certain,  are  in  doubt,  we  cannot 
believe  the  doctrine,  because  we  are  not  sure  that  it  is  a 
revealed  doctrine.  Tlie  fault  we  find  with  the  reviewer  is, 
that  precisely  here,  where  the  infallible  guidance  is  neces- 
sary, and  where  alone  it  is  necessary,  his  system  fails  us, 
provides  us  no  authority  or  guidance  at  all,  but  leaves  us  to 
grope  our  way  in  the  dark  as  best  we  can.  On  the  Catholic 
system  this  difticulty  is  removed,  by  the  infallible  authority 
of  the  church,  rendered  competent  by  the  assistance  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  declare  what  God  has  or  has  not  revealed.  H' 
the  (y'atholic  system  be  true,  it  meets  and  obviates  the  pre- 
cise difficulty  in  the  case. 

Not  at  all,  contends  the  reviewer,  for  it  is  as  easy  to  ascei'- 
tain  by  our  reason  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  as  it  is  the 
meaning  of  papal  rescripts,  bulls,  and  mandates.  "  If  we 
grant  the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  is  it  any  easier  to  examine 
his  rescripts,  bulls,  and  mandates,  than  it  is  to  examine  the 
declarations  of  God,  as  recorded  by  holy  prophets,  evange- 
lists, and  apostles^  Must  we  employ  our  reason  in  judgin 
of  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures '.  And  nnist  it  not  also 
be  employed  in  judging  of  the  meaning  of  the  papal 
dogma  i  Must  we  abide  in  the  one  case  by  what  (jur  reason 
discerns  to  bo  set  forth,  and  not  in  the  other  ? "      This  rea- 
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soiling  concedes  tliat  the  Presbyterian  must  .rely  on  his  private 
reason  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  which  it 
will  be  well  to  remember,  especially  when  we  find,  as  we 
soon  shall,  that  he  claims  the  aid  of  the  Holy  (Thost  in  doing 
it.  The  reviewer,  liowever,  proceeds  on  an  assumption  that 
we  cannot  grant  him,  namely,  that  all  he  has  to  do  by  his 
reason  is  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
point  to  be  determined  is,  what  is  the  word  of  God,  or  what 
has  God  revealed  and  commanded  us  to  believe  ?  The  word 
of  God  is  his  word,  whetiier  written  or  unwritten,  and 
whether  written  or  unwritten,  it  is  equally  the  proper  object 
of  Catholic  faith.  The  rule  of  faith  is  always  and  every- 
where the  same.  Men  believed,  and  were  true  believers, 
before  one  syllable  of  the  revealed  word  was  written.  The 
whole  New  Testament,  as  is  evident  on  its  face,  was  written 
after  the  church  was  founded,  and  was  addressed  to  believ- 
ers, for  their  instruction  or  edification.  Tliei-e  must  have 
been,  then,  in  the  beginning,  and  therefore  there  must  be 
now,  some  means,  independently  of  the  Scriptures,  of  attain- 
ing to  an  infallible  knowledge  of  the  word  of  God,  or  of 
what  it  is  God  has  revealed.  None  but  those  who  can  read 
can,  on  the  reviewer's  doctrine,  know  what  God  has  revealed  ; 
and  this,  at  one  stroke,  would  exclude  nineteen-twentieths 
of  the  human  race  from  the  possibility  of  being  Christian 
believers,  for  not  more  than  one-twentieth  of  the  race  know 
how  to  read.  When  the  reviewer  has  ascertained  the  mean- 
ing of  Scrijjture,  his  work  is  far  from  being  done  :  he  has 
still  to  settle  the  question  tiiat  the  writings  he  calls  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  have  been  given  by  divine  insjairation,  and  do 
really  contain  a  record  of  "  the  declarations  of  God,"  a  thing 
he  can  never  do  by  his  reason  alone.  The  canon  of  Scrip- 
tiu'e  cannot  be  settled  by  reason  alone,  for  natural  reason  is 
not  able  of  itself  alone  to  judge  whethei'  an  ancient  writing 
l)e  divinely  inspired.  He  can  settle  it  only  by  an  appeal  to 
the  tradition  of  the  church,  and  even  by  that  appeal  only 
on  condition  that  he  recognizes  the  infallible  authority  of 
tliat  tradition.  That  he  cannot  do,  for  that  tradition  condemns 
his  Presbyterianisni.  He  had  to  deny  the  authority  of  that 
tradition,  before  he  could  assert  his  Presbyterianism,  and 
having  denied  its  authority,  he  cannot  now  appeal  to  it.  If 
it  is  authority  on  one  point,  it  is  authority  on  all  points 
c(jvered  by  it.  This  is  the  answer  to  his  ■  aemj)er  wlque., 
which  he  so  rashly  interjects.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the 
reviewer  has  to  settle  by  reason  alone,  or  interior  illumina- 
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tion,  the  whole  question  of  wliat  is  or  is  not  revelation,  or 
the  matter  to  be  believed  on  the  authority  of  God  speaking, 
— Dei  revelantis.  There  is,  then,  in  the  outset,  a  very  grave 
work  for  reason,  on  the  reviewer's  system,  that  there  is  not 
on  ours.  On  the  supposition  of  the  infallibility  of  the 
church,  all  this  work  is  done,  all  these  questions  are  answered 
by  her  teaching,  and  all  that  we  have  to  do  in  relation  to 
this  matter  is  simply  to  listen  to  what  she  teaches.  I^ow, 
will  the  reviewer  pretend  that  it  is  as  e&e,^  for  him  to  do  all 
there  is  on  his  system  for  him  to  do,  as  it  is  for  us  to  do 
what  we  have  to  do,  that  is,  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
what  the  church  with  her  own  living  voice  tells  us  ? 

The  reviewer  seems  to  imagine  that  we  can  arrive  at  the 
meaning  of  what  the  church  teaches  only  by  reading  and 
examining  the  papal  rescripts,  bulls,  and  mandates.  This  is 
a  mistake;  papal  rescripts,  bulls,  and  mandates,  are  not  ordi- 
narily addressed  to  the  body  of  the  faithful ;  they  are 
addressed  to  individuals,  or  the  prelates  of  the  church,  or  if 
to  the  body  of  the  faithful,  only  indirectly,  through  their 
pa.stors,  and  it  is  not  necessaiy  that  the  faithful  as  a  body 
should  examine  or  even  see  them.  Then  the  reviewer  for- 
gets that  on  the  ('atholic  system  there  is  an  ecdesiajudicans, 
as  well  as  an  eccleda  docens,  and  therefore  that  when  any 
doubt  arises,  or  any  misconception  as  to  the  meaning  of 
what  the  church  teaches,  there  is  present  a  living  authority 
ready  to  resolve  the  doubt,  and  to  remove  the  misconcei> 
tion,  which  on  the  Presbyterian  system  is  wholly  wanting. 
But  let  the  reviewer  speak  again  for  himself : 

"  This  matter  of  Papal  infallibility  is  almost  the  only  issue  between 
Protestants  and  Romanists  discussed  in  the  book.  And  this  is  hardly  so 
much  discussed,  as  disposed  of  by  flings  at  the  Protestant  doctrine,  chief 
among  which  are  the  passages  already  ijuoted,  in  which  he  makes  all 
the  monstrous  heresies  of  his  life  a  logical  sequence  from  it.  He  would 
plainly  have  his  readers  understand,  that  these  are  justifiable,  so  far  as 
the  Protestant  denial  of  Papal  infallibility  is  justifiable.  Fanny  Wright 
libertinism  is  a  ('lear  logical  sequence,  he  assures  us,  from  the  right  of 
private  judgment !  Now  in  regard  to  all  this,  the  first  question  is,  what 
is  the  private  judgment  asserted  by  Protestants?  It  is  simply  this :  1. 
Each  one  must  judge  for  himself  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God,  not 
of  man,  upon  the  evidence  it  offers  to  him  of  being  such,  not  merely 
upon  the  testimony  of  some  other  man.  3.  lie  must  also  judge  for  him- 
self that  it  teachescertain  truths,  and  enjoins  certain  duties,  not  merely 
because  some  other  man  says  so,  but  because  he  perceives  that  God 
utters  these  things  in  his  own  oracles.     He  may  be  much  assisted  by 
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ministers  and  otliers,  in  bringing  to  his  attention  the  evidences  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  Bible,  and  of  its  asserting  what  it  does  assert  rather 
than  its  contradictory.  But  still  faith  in  the  Bible  as  the  word  of  God, 
and  in  Christian  truth  as  taught  in  that  word,  is  nothing  else  than  a 
judgment  or  belief  of  the  mind,  that  these  things  are  so,  upon  the  evi- 
dence presented,  just  as  belief  that  the  sun  is  luminous,  or  a  stone  is  ex- 
tended, is  a  judgment  of  the  mind  that  these  things  arc  so,  upon  the 
evidence  presented. 

"Now  on  the  supposition  that  the  Pope  is  inspired,  must  there  not  be 
private  judgment  to  an  equal  extent?  Must  there  not  be  a  personal 
judgment  upon  evidence  that  he  is  inspired,  and  also  upon  the  doctrines 
he  teaches,  in  view  of  the  evidence  thereof?  This  cannot  be  gainsaid." 
—p.  137. 

Here  it  is  concluded  that  on  the  Protestant  system,  "  each 
one  must  judge  for  liimself  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of 
God,  not  of  man,  upon  the  evidence  it  offers  of  being  such, 
not  merely  upon  the  testimony  of  some  other  man."  But 
if  you  allow  each  one  to  judge  for  himself,  you  must  allow 
him  to  judge  for  himself  whether  the  Bible  is  or  is  not  the 
word  of  God,  otherwise  you  prejudge  the  case  and  in  no 
sense  permit  him  to  judge  for  himself.  If,  then,  he  judges 
the  evidence  it  presents  is  insufficient  to  prove  that  it  is  the 
word  of  God,  he  is  free  to  reject  it  as  such  word.  Here 
your  rule  of  private  judgment  justifies  "  the  monstrous  here- 
sies "  you  speak  of.  Each  one,  you  say,  "  must  also  judge 
for  himself  that  it — the  Bible — teaches  certain  truths,  and 
enjoins  certain  duties,  not  merely  because  some  other  man 
says  so,  but  because  he  perceives  that  God  utters  these  things 
in  his  own  oracles."  But  sujjpose  he  has  already  judged 
that  the  Bible  is  not  the  word  of  God,  and  suppose  that  he 
fails  to  perceive  that  the  certain  truths  and  the  certain  duties 
you  insist  on  are  contained  in  it  ?  When  you  bid  a  man 
judge  for  himself,  remit  him  to  his  private  judgment,  you 
necessarily,  unless  you  are  mocking  him,  leave  him  to  decide 
the  case  either  way  according  as  he  judges  proper.  We 
know  Presbyterians  have  singular  notions  of  freedom.  Thus 
they  teach  with  regard  to  free  will,  that  a  man  is  free  in  sin- 
ning although  he  has  no  power  to  will  not  to  sin,  and  con- 
curs freely  with  grace  even  when  he  has  no  power  to  resist 
it.  Also  they  teach  that  a  man  is  free  to  judge  for  himself, 
that  they  leave  him  perfectly  free  to  judge  for  himself, 
whether  the  Bible  ])e  the  word  of  God,  and  if  it  be,  what  it 
teaches,  but  consign  him  to  eternal  perdition,  if  he  judges 
differently  from  them.     But  these  notions  are  repugnant  to 
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common  sense,  which  denies  freedom  when  either  alterna- 
tive presented  is  not  equally  free.  The  freedom  to  judge 
in  accordance  with  a  judgment  already  rendered,  without 
the  freedom  to  judge  differently,  is  simply  no  freedom  of 
judgment  at  all.  If  the  reviewer  means  what  he  really  says, 
he  must  concede  that  in  submitting  the  two  questions  he 
specifies  to  private  judgment,  he  holds  to  a  rule  which  justi- 
lies  all  the  heresies  Dr.  Brownson  fell  into  while  a  Prot- 
estant. 

But  this  is  not  the  precise  point  before  us.  "  Faith  in 
the  Bible  as  the  word  of  God  and  in  Christian  truth  as 
taught  in  that  word  is  nothing  else  than  ^jtidgment  .... 
that  these  things  are  so,  upon  the  evidence  presented."  A 
jvdgmeni,  undoubtedly,  but  are  they  aprivats  judgment,  or 
does  the  belief  of  the  mind  that  they  are  so,  rest  on  private 
judgment?  The  reviewer  mast  be  aware  that  a  judgment 
is  private  or  catholic,  not  simply  because  it  is  a  judgment, 
or  the  judgment  of  an  individual  mind,  but  in  that  its  rule 
or  principle  is  private  or  catholic.  Where  the  rule,  princi- 
ple, or  evidence  is  private,  restricted  by  the  nature  of  the 
case  to  the  mind  judging,  the  judgment  is  a  private  judg- 
ment ;  but  when  it  is  a  general  principle  of  reason,  common 
to  all  men,  a  public  or  catholic  reason,  the  judgment  is  not 
a  private,  but,  as  we  say,  a  catholic  judgment.  Though  in 
receiving  or  in  believing  what  the  church  teaches  there  is 
a  decided  act  of  reason,  a  real  judgment  of  the  mind,  yet  it 
is  not  sl  private  judgment,  because  its  rule  or  principle  is 
public  or  catholic. 

This  distinction,  which  is  very  real,  answers  the  objection 
the  reviewer  insinuates.  On  the  Protestant  system  the  ques- 
tions, is  the  Bible  the  word  of  God,  and  what  are  the  truths 
God  has  revealed,  are  remitted  to /Wwafe  judgment,  and  the 
answers  the  Presbyterian  gives  to  them  are  simply  his  private 
judgments,  because  he  obtains  them  by  no  common,  public, 
or  catholic  standard.  Tlie  judgment  the  Catholic  forms  on 
the  same  questions  is  not  jmvaie  judgment,  because  its  prin- 
ciple is  not  private  but  catholic,  and  there  is  a  public  tribu- 
nal before  which  it  can  be  verified,  corrected,  if  erroneous, 
and  confirmed,  if  just.  The  supposition  that  the  pope  is 
inspired,  and  all  the  other  suppositions  dependent  upon  it, 
may  be  dismissed  at  once,  for  that  the  pope  or  the  church  is 
inspired  is  no  Catholic  doctrine.  The  points  of  investiga- 
tion are  few  and  easy  on  the  Catholic  system  in  comparison 
with  what  they  are  on  the  Protestant.     The  church  is  a  liv- 
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ing,  visible,  and  present  body,  and  no  more  to  be  mistaken 
than  the  sun  in  the  heavens.  Extending  as  a  living  body, 
one  and  indivisible,  from  the  apostles  to  us,  she  connects  us 
by  her  faith  and  communion  with  them,  so  that  in  her 
we,  as  it  were,  shake  hands  with  them,  hear  their  voice,  and 
commune  with  them  face  to  face,  and  heart  to  heart.  There 
is,  then,  no  room  to  doubt  that  her  faith  is  theirs,  and  that 
it  is  their  teaching  we  hear  in  hers.  Of  course,  there  is  a 
judgment  of  the  mind  that  she  is  the  apostolic  church,  but 
that  is  a  judgment  as  easily  formed,  and  as  little  of  a  pri- 
vate judgment  properly  so  called,  as  the  judgment  that  Eng- 
land is  England,  h  ranee  is  France,  or  the  United  States  are 
the  United  States.  The  pope  holds  his  authority  ex  officio, 
not  as  a  private  man,  and  in  order  to  be  assured  of  his  author- 
ity to  teach,  we  have  only  to  be  assured  that  he  is  pope,  that 
he  is  Bishop  of  Rome.  Undoubtedly  there  must  be  a  judg- 
ment of  the  mind  that  he  is  Bishop  of  Rome  ;  but  that  is 
as  easily  formed  as  the  judgment  that  Victoria  is  Queen  of 
Great  Britain,  Napoleon  III.  is  Emperor  of  the  French,  or 
James  Buchanan  President  of  the  United  States.  Undoubt- 
edly, there  must  be  a  judgment  that  the  church  teaches  this 
or  that  doctrine,  but  the  church  by  her  pastors  and  doctors 
is  everywhere  present  to  state  to  the  mind  whether  she  does 
or  does  not  teach  it,  and  in  language  express  to  the  point, 
clear,  simple,  and  without  any  ambiguity.  If  the  pastor 
errs,  there  lies  the  appeal  to  the  pope,  who  responds  to  the 
precise  (|uestion  raised,  and  in  terms  which  cannot  be  mis- 
interpreted. Thus  is  it  with  the  Catholic,  and  there  is  obvi- 
ously no  foundation  for  the  objection  the  reviewer  would 
insinuate.  When  one  has  embraced  the  Catliolie  system, 
and  is  in  the  Catholic  communion,  all  his  dithculties  as. to 
what  God  has  revealed  are  over :  Init  when  one  is  in  the 
Presbyterian  communion  they  remain  in  all  their  force,  and 
on  no  point  does  the  Presbyterian  Church  abridge  his  labor, 
or  remove  a  single  one  of  his  doubts  or  difficulties.  He  set- 
tles and  can  settle  every  question  of  faith  without  her  as 
well  as  with  her,  even  supposing  her  belief  correct,  but  no 
man  can  say  the  same  of  the  Catholic  Church.  With  her 
our  first  ditticulty  is  your  only  difhculty,  that  of  identifying 
er  externally  with  that  church  of  the  apostles  wliicli  (jur 
Lord  said  he  would  found  on  Peter,  and  against  which  the 
gates  of  hell  should  not  prevail. 

The  reviewer,  in  order  to  prove  that  it  is  as  difficult   to 
ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  papal  definitions  and  decisions 
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as  that  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  contends  there  are  sects  and 
parties  in  the  church,  such  as  Jansenists  and  Jesuits,  cismon- 
tanes  and  ultramontanes,  &c.,  and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say, 
"  it  is  doubtful,  if  at  this  moment  the  diversities  among  the 
evangelical  bodies,  as  to  what  they  insist  upon  are  the  fun- 
damentals of  Christian  doctrine  and  practice,  ...  as  taught 
in  the  Bible,  are  greater  than  they  are  among  Romanists 
[Catholics]  as  to  what,  on  the  same  points,  is  taught  by  the 
pope.  It  is  certain  that  the  old  Jansenist  and  Jesuit  con- 
troversy embraces  the  most  material  of  these,  to  say  nothing 
more."  p.  138.  The  argument  would  be  wortli  something, 
if  the  facts  in  the  case  were  as  the  reviewer  supposes.  But 
they  are  not  so.  The  differences  among  Catholics,  whatever 
they  may  be,  are  never  differences  on  points  which  the  pope 
has  formally  defined,  or  as  to  the  meaning  of  his  definitions, 
but  are  differences  on  points  on  which  he  has  not  spoken. 
The  differences  between  tlie  so-called  flallicans  and  ultra- 
montanes, are  differences  touching  points  on  which  the  pope 
has  not  rendered  an  express  and  formal  judgment,  not  dif- 
ferences as  to  the  meaning  of  a  papal  judgment  rendered. 
The  controversy  between  the  Jansenists  and  Jesuits  was  and 
is  a  serious  controversy,  toucliing  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Christian  faith,  but  it  is  not,  and  never  was,  a  con- 
troversy as  to  the  meaning  of  the  papal  rescripts,  bulls,  man- 
dates, or  constitutions,  for  as  to  that  meaning  both  parties 
have  never  disagreed.  Moreover,  it  is  not  a  controversy  be- 
tween two  sects  in  the  church,  for  the  Jansenists  are  a  sect 
outside  of  the  church  and  the  Jesuits  are  not  a  sect  at  all : 
and,  in  their  controversy  with  the  Jansenists,  the  Jesuits  are 
simply  Catholics,  defending  the  Catholic  faith,  as  held  by 
the  whole  church,  against  condemned  heresies.  We  are 
surprised  that  a  writer  so  well  informed  as  an  old  school 
Presbyterian  ought  to  be,  should  venture,  in  so  respectable  a 
periodical  as  the  Princeton  Review,  to  assert  that  the  Jan- 
senists are  a  sect  in  tlie  church.  Jansenism  has  been  con- 
demned by  the  Holy  See  as  a  heresy,  and  all  who  adhere  to 
it  are  excommunicates,  outside  of  the  church,  not  within  her 
pale.  That  they  call  themselves  Catholics,  and  seek  confir- 
mation from  the  Holy  See,  while  holding  fast  their  heresy, 
as  does  each  new  Jansenistic  Archbisliop  of  Utrecht,  on  his 
election,  amounts  to  nothing ;  for  the  confirmation  is  never 
granted,  and  the  solicitation  is  answered  only  by  a  new  bull 
of  excommunication.  The  reviewer,  therefore,  proceeds  on 
misinformation,  and  the  instance  he  adduces  is  not  in  point. 
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Tlie  controversy  between  the  Jesuit  Fathers  and  the  Jan- 
senists  is  no  more  a  controversy  between  two  sects  in  the 
bosom  of  the  church  than  is  tlie  controversy  between  us 
and  the  Princeton  Review. 

"  But,"  says  the  reviewer,  "  a  deeper  question  emerges 
here.  What  is  the  church  ?  and  what  are  the  notes  or  cri- 
teria by  which  it  is  Icnown  'i  These  are  hinge-questions  on 
which  Mr.  Brownson  observes  a  prudent  retinency,  unless 
he  can  incidentally  touch  some  shallow  pi-ejudice." — pp.  138, 
139.  That  Dr.  Brownson  does  not  fully  discuss  these  ques- 
tions in  his  Convert  is  very  possible,  for  in  that  work  he 
was  simply  giving  some  leaves  from  his  own  experience,  not 
writing  a  systematic  treatise  de  ecclesia  /  but  he  has,  as  the 
reviewer  must  be  well  aware,  very  amply  discussed  them, 
without  any  "  prudent  retinency,"  in  the  pages  of  this  lie- 
vieiv,  a  periodical  not,  we  presume,  unknown  to  the  reviewer, 
though  lie  takes  care  never  to  mention  it.  If  he  found  any 
gaps  in  the  particular  work  before  him,  it  would  have  been 
easy  for  him  to  have  supplied  them  by  reference  to  other 
well-known  and  accessible  writings  of  the  same  author. 

But  what  is  the  church  according  to  the  old  school  Pres- 
byterian reviewer  ?  "  The  church  whose  faith  we  recog- 
nize," he  says,  p.  139,  "  is  the  congregation  of  faithful  men 
of  every  age  and  nation,  who  profess  and  practise  the  true 
religion."  Then  it  would  seem  that  there  wq  faithful  who 
are  not  of  the  true  religion.  What  does  the  reviewer  mean 
by  congregation  ?  When  he  says  the  church  is  the  congre- 
gation, etc.,  he  must  understand,  if  he  uses  language  cor- 
rectly, not  the  faithful  scattered  through  all  manner  of  sects 
and  communions,  but  the  faithful  collected  and  united  under 
some  sort  of  regimen  in  one  body  or  communion.  If  not  so 
collected  and  united,  there  is  no  congregation,  but  a  segre 

fatioii  rather.  "  Who  profess  and  practise  the  true  religion." 
'hen  before  you  can  determine  the  cliurch,  you  must  de- 
termine the  religion,  that  is,  you  must  learn  the  church  by 
the  religion,  not  the  religion  by  the  church.  How  then 
learn  what  is  the  true  religion  ?     The  reviewer  says : 

' '  We  agree  that,  while  every  man  must  judge  for  himself  of  every 
doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God,  yet  there  is  one  faith  of  God's  elect,  and 
the  mind  of  every  real  Christian  is  infallibly  guided  into  that  faith,  as 
to  the  substance  of  it,  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  He  has  an  unction  from 
the  Holy  One  whereby  he  knoweth  all  things,  i.  e.,  he  is  enabled  to  see 
and  receive  all  essential  'things  pertaining  to  life  and  godliness'  set 
forth  in  the  word  of  God.  If  he  deviates  radically  from  this  faith  of 
Vol.  V— 15. 
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the  true  church,  the  people  of  God,  his  judgment  is  neither  more  nor  less 
his  own  private  or  personal  judgment,  than  if  he  adopts  it.  But  it  is 
evidence  that  he  is  not  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  It  betrays  a  wrong 
moral  state.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  take  the  responsibility,  as  we  must 
give  account  to  God,  of  denouncing  his  heresy  as  anti-Christian,  perni- 
cious and  fatal,  and  of  excluding  him  from  church  privileges  accord- 
ingly. Does  Mr.  Brownson  deem  civil  and  physical  pains  and  penalties 
desirable  also?  If  so,  let  him  say  so.  The  church,  whose  faith  we  rec- 
ognize, is  the  congregation  of  faithful  men  of  every  age  and  nation  who 
profess  and  practise  the  true  religion.  To  renounce  the  faith  of  this 
church,  wc  indeed  denounce  as  fatal.  If  it  be  asked,  how  this  church 
is  known,  we  answer  by  those  scriptural  tests,  doctrine  and  fruits.  We 
are  commanded  not  to  receive  those  who  come  and  bring  not  this  doc- 
trine ;  to  try  by  a  doctrinal  test  the  spirits  whether  they  be  of  God ;  and 
those  are  commended  who  try  them  which  say  they  are  apostles  and  are 
not,  and  find  them  liars.  And  if  any  have  the  clolhing  of  sheep  in  this 
respect,  but  are  really  wolves,  we  are  required  to  know  them  by  their 
fruits.  For  in  vain  is  it  to  cry  Lord,  Lord,  and  not  do  the  things  which 
he  saith.  If  it  be  asked  again,  how  we  know  wliat  is  the  true  doctrine 
and  practice  which  distinguishes  the  true  people  of  God;  we  answer 
again  from  the  word  of  God.  By  this  we  know  that  we  know  Christ, 
because  we  keep  his  commandments.  He  that  heareth  and  doeth  these 
hath  builded  on  a  rock.  All  else  is  builded  on  the  sand.  Says  John, 
'  he  that  is  of  God  heareth  us.  He  that  is  not  of  God  heareth  not  us. 
His  people  are  those  who  have  his  word  dwelling  in  them." — pp. 
139,  140. 

Here  we  see  the  author  claims  the  infallible  guidance  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  for  every  real  Christian,  and  as  he  doubt- 
less considers  himself  a  real  Christian,  he  holds  that  by  vir- 
tue of  the  interior  illumination  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  is  in- 
fallible in  all  matters  pertaining  to  "life  and  godliness." 
It  is  dangerous  disputing  with  a  man  who  claims  to  be  infal- 
lible. But  as  every  real  Christian  belongs  to  the  church, 
every  member  of  the  church,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
our  old  school  Presbyterian,  must  in  all  matters  of  faith,  in 
all  things  pertaining  to  life  and  godliness,  be  personally 
infallible.  This  is  pushing  infallibility  a  little  too  far  for 
us,  stanch  papists  as  we  are.  We  hold"  the  church  collect- 
ively and  officially  is  infallible  in  matters  of  faith  and  mor- 
als, but  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that  individual  mem- 
bers are  personally  infallible,  even  those  who  are  the  great- 
est saints.  We  hold  the  pope,  ex  officio,  as  supreme  doctor 
of  the  church,  to  be  infallible,  through  the  protection  and 
assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  we  do  not  hold  that  eveti 
he  personally,  in  his  private  capacity,  as  a  private  man,  or  a 
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private  Christian,  is  infallible.  It  would  seem  that  old 
school  Presbyterians  claim  to  be  each  and  every  one  of  them 
a  pope,  and  more  than  we  Catholics  believe  the  real  pope 
to  be.  Perhaps  it  is  the  wish  to  be  himself  pope  that  keeps 
the  old  school  Presbyterian  out  of  the  church.  But  pass 
over  this. 

"  The  church  whose  faith  we  recognize,  is  the  congrega- 
tion of  faithful  men  in  every  age  and  nation,  who  profess  and 
practise  the  true  religion."  Who  are  these  *  "  The  true 
people  of  God."  But  who  are  the  true  people  of  God  ? 
riiey  who  profess  and  practise  the  true  faitli.  But  what  is 
the  true  faith  i  "  There  is  one  faith  of  God's  elect,  and  the 
mind  of  every  Christian  is  infallibly  guided  into  that  faith 
by  the  Spirit  of  God."  Does  the  reviewer  mean  to  assert 
that  one  can  be  a  real  Christian  before  having  or  being 
guided  into  that  faith  ?  But  again,  what  is  that  "  one  faith 
of  God's  elect?"  "We  agree  that  every  man  must  judge 
for  himself  of  every  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God."  Then 
is  that  "  one  faith  "  what  every  man  for  himself  judges  it  to 
be?  No.  What  then?  That  into  which  "tlie  mind  of 
every  real  Christian  is  infallibly  guided  by  the  Spirit  of 
(irod."  But,  dear  Reviewer,  you  move  only  in  a  vicious 
circle.  This  interior  guidance  you  speak  of  is  individual, 
private,  "  hidden  "  with  God,  and  cannot  be  adduced  as  a 
note  or  criterion  of  the  church,  because  it  is  not  externally 
discernible,  and  also  because  it  requires  itself  to  be  tested. 
We  must  try  the  spirits,  as  you  yourself  concede,  to  see 
whether  they  be  or  be  not  of  God.  What  is  that  test  i  The 
doctrine,  you  answer.  Well,  what  is  the  test  of  doctrine  i 
"  The  word  of  God."  The  word  of  God  as  authoritatively 
professed,  by  the  Catholic  Church '.  No.  As  each  indi- 
vidual understands  it  for  himself  i!  No,  for  "there  is  one 
faith  of  God's  elect,"  and  he  who  deviates  from  it  "  gives 
evidence  that  he  is  not  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,"  and  "we 
do  not  hesitate  to  take  the  responsibility  of  denouncing  his 
heresy  as  anti-Christian,  pernicious,  fatal,  and  of  excluding 
him  from  church  privileges  accordingly."  But  you  cannot 
say  a  man  deviates  from  that  faith,  unless  you  know  what 
it  is.  What  then,  again,  is  it  ?  That  into  which  "  the  mind 
of  every  real  Christian  is  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  God."  We 
are  back  at  our  starting-point.  The  test  of  the  church  is 
the  doctrine  and  practice,  and  the  tost  of  the  doctrine  and 
practice  is  the  mind  of  the  real  Christian.  What  is  the  test 
of  the  mind  of  the  real  Christian  ?     What  is  the  church  ? 
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"  The  coiio;regdtion  of  faithful  men,  who  profess  and  practise 
the  true  religion."     How  are  these  to  be  known  i     "  We 
answer,  by  those  Scriptural  tests,  doctrine  and  fruits."     But 
how  know  you  the  doctrine  and  fruits,  which  are  the  tests 
of  the  true  religion  'i     "  If  it  be  asked  how  we  know  what 
is  the  true  doctrine  and  practice  which  distinguishes  the  true 
people  of  God ;  we  answer  again,  from  the  word  of  God." 
As  understood  by  whom  'i     By  everybody  for  himself  ;  No, 
your  only  answer  is,  as  understood  by  the  true  people  of 
God.     But  who  are  tliese  i     Here  begins  over  again  the 
same  series  of  questions,  and  the  same  series  of  answers, 
which  leave  us  nearly  as  wise  at  the  end  as  we  were  at  the 
beginning.     The  reviewer  seems  to  us  to  mistake  the  Scrip- 
tural authorities  he  quotes.     "  God's  people,"  he  says,  "  are 
those  who  have  his  Spirit  dwelling  in  them."     No  doubt  of 
it,  but  that  is  not  the  question.     Who  ai'e  they  that  have 
his  Spirit  dwelling  in  them  i     "  Beloved,"  says  the  blessed 
apostle,  "  beheve  not  every  spirit,  but  try  the  spirits,  whether 
they  be  of  God :  for  there  are  many  false  prophets  gone 
out  into  the  world."     "  We  are  of  God.    He  that  knoweth 
God  heareth  i:s  ;  he  that  is  not  of  God  lieareth  us  not.     By 
this  we  know  the  Spirit  of  trutli  and  the  spirit  of  error. 
Here  is  the  test.     They  who  gather  with  the  apostolic  com- 
munion and  liear  the  apostolic  authority  are  of  God ;  they 
who  separate  from  that  communion  and  liear  not  that  author- 
ity are  not  of  God.     You  must  then' test  the  Spirit  by  the 
communion,  or  the  church  of  the  ajiostles,  not  the  coinnmn- 
ion  by  the  Spirit,  doctrine,  or  practice.     It  is  the  misfortune 
of  old  school  Fresbyterianism  that  it  is  obliged  to  reverse 
the  maxims  of  tlie  apostles  as  well  as  those  of  connnon  sense. 
The  reviewer  offers  some  comments  on  tlie  reasons  Dr. 
Brownson  alleges  as  those  whicli  induced  liim  to  become  a 
Catholic.     We  make  a  brief  extract : 

' '  Mr.  Brownson  tells  us  how  he  was  led  to  the  doctrine  of  Papal  in- 
falliMlity.  But  he  hardly  pretends  that  one  in  a  thousand  is  led  to  Popery 
by  this  route.  lie  only  claims  that  it  may  he  of  use  to  modern  Panthe- 
istic speculatists  and  skeptics.  He  does  not  pretend  that  it  has  any 
recognized  ])lacc  in  Romanish  theology.  He  informs  us  that  the  arch- 
Irkliop  of  Boston  hesitated  some  time  before  he  could  receive  one  whose 
faith  was  founded  on  such  a  basis,  and  did  not  open  the  door  of  the 
church  to  him,  until  he  placed  himself  more  definitely  upon  Romish 
ground.  Much  of  what  he  says  is  in  the  nature  of  a  plea  addressed  to 
his  fellow  Papists  to  suffer  the  use  of  his  new  method  which  brought 
him  to  the  feet  of  the  Boston  prelate,  as  likely  to  be  effective  with  per- 
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sons  imbued  with  the  skeptical  philosophy  of  our  times." — pp.  140, 141. 

Our  reviewer  tells  us  by  implication  that  he  has  the  infal- 
lible guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  (iod,  yet  he  makes  many, 
many  mistakes,  which  ordinary  capacity  and  respect  for 
truth,  we  should  suppose,  would  have  prevented.  Dr. 
Brownson  may  or  may  not  believe  in  papal  infallibility,  but 
he  says  not  a  single  word  in  his  book  of  his  conversion  to  a 
belief  in  it.  We  have  a  high  esteem  for  the  venerable 
Bishop  of  Boston,  and  should  be  glad  to  have  him  receive 
the  pallium,  but  we  did  not  know  before  tliat  he  is  actually 
an  archbishop.  Whether  the  reasons  which  led  the  author 
of  The  Convert  to  the  church  are  those  by  which  others  are 
led  or  not,  is  a  matter  of  no  importance,  since  he  does  not 
give  his  as  an  exclusive  method.  The  question  for  the 
reviewer  is  not  whether  they  are  usual  or  not,  but  whether 
they  are  sound  or  not.  We  find  no  attempt  on  his  part  to 
refute  them.  He  simply  says,  after  having  given  a  brief 
account  of  the  process  of  reasoning  that  brought  the  author 
to  the  church,  "  This  is  so  exactly  the  method  of  transcen- 
dental ritualism,  whether  it  leads  to  Mercersburg,  Oxford, 
or  Rome,  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  author  was 
exclusively  indebted  to  his  own  invention  for  every  part  of  it 
not  derived  from  Leroux.  It  has  long  been  the  common  prop- 
erty to  several  classes  of  ritualists." — p. 143.  Possibly,  and  yet 
possibly  the  author  did  not  know  it,  and  does  not  know  it 
even  yet.  We  wish  the  reviewer  had  named  the  class  of 
ritualists  that  have  brought  out  the  jjliilosophy  and  followed 
the  method  the  author  sets  forth.  We  have  no  acquaintance 
with  them,  and  have  never  before  heard  of  them.  There  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  author  is  entitled  to  all  the 
originality  he  claims,  whether  his  views  had  previously  been 
set  forth  by  others  or  not. 

The  pliilosophy  and  process  of  reasoning,  which,  in  con- 
nection with  the  undeniable  historical  facts  in  the  case,  led 
the  author  of  The  Convert  to  accept  the  church  as  authority 
for  natural  reason  both  as  to  herself  and  her  doctrines,  we 
can  easily  believe  to  be  any  thing  but  acceptable  to  an  old 
school  Presbyterian.  The  author,  say  what  you  will  of  his 
oi-iginality,  has  given  the  principles  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
spiritual  life,  therefore  of  a  philosophy  which  harmonizes  in 
all  its  parts  with  the  Incarnation,  and  established  as  the 
principle  of  all  dependent  life,  the  very  principle  on  which 
the  sacraments  are  efficacious,  and  therefore  a  pliilosophy 
which  undoubtedly  favors  the  views  of  both  Mercei-sburg 
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and  Oxford,  toucliing  what  they  call  the  sacramental  system. 
The  doctrine  that  all  created  life,  whether  in  the  natural 
order  or  the  supernatural,  is  the  resultant  of  two  factors, 
object  and  subject,  and  that  the  form  of  the  life  is  deter- 
mined by  the  object,  not  by  the  subject,  is  in  direct  hostility 
to  the  essential  principle  of  old  school  Presbyterianism,  that 
the  church  derives  her  life  from  the  faith  of  her  members, 
and  that  the  sacraments  are  efficacious  only  by  the  virtue  of 
the  recipient.  Assuming  what  must  be  conceded,  that  the 
principles  of  life  in  the  two  orders  are  analogous,  and  that 
both  orders  copy  the  same  original  type  in  the  divine  mind, 
each  in  its  degree,  so  that  a  correspondence  between  the 
natural  and  supernatural  is  possible,  the  philosophy  of  The 
Convert  is  a  complete  refutation  of  the  sacramental  theories 
of  old  school  Presbvterians,  and  a  strong  presumption  in 
favor  of  the  Catholic  doctrine.  The  piiilosophy  of  old 
school  Presbyterianism,  in  so  far  as  it  recognizes  the  activity 
of  the  subject  at  all,  and  does  not  resolve  itself  into  pure 
pantheism,  is  mere  psychologism,  and  places  the  sole  activity 
there  is  in  the  fact  of  life  in  the  subject,  leaving  the  object 
passive,  that  is,  as  if  it  were  not.  It  is  the  subject  that 
vivifies.  The  doctrine  that  the  object  creates  the  subject, 
and  renders  it  active,  living  only  by  the  presence  and  crea- 
tive activity  of  the  object,  is  incapable  of  being  harmonized 
with  the  doctrine  that  the  sacrament  is  operative  only  by 
the  faith  and  virtue  of  the  recipient,  and  can  be  harmonized 
only  with  the  doctrine  that  the  sacraments  operate  ex  opere 
operato. 

The  process  by  which  the  author  of  The  Convert  was  con- 
ducted to  the  church,  is  not  that  usually  insisted  upon  by 
Catholic  apologists,  we  admit,  but  it  does  not  conflict  witli 
it,  and  the  reviewer  goes  too  far  when  he  implies  that  the 
Roman  prelate  refused  to  admit  the  author  to  the  com- 
munion of  the  church  without  his  taking  a  ground  more 
distinctly  Roman.  Such  was  not  the  fact.  The  author 
merely  tells  you  that  the  Bishop  of  Boston,  trained  in  a  dif- 
ferent school,  did  not  accept  the  philosophy  on  which  that 
process  was  based, — at  least  so  the  author  feared, — and 
therefore  he  did  not  dare,  for  reasons  he  assigns,  explain  to 
him  that  process.  Neither  the  Bishop  of  Boston  nor  any 
other  bishop  refused  to  receive  tlie  author  on  the  ground 
stated  ;  the  difficulty  was  on  the  part  of  the  author  himself, 
in  his  own  mind,  in  his  own  fears,  which  prevented  him 
from  dealing  frankly  with  his  instructor  tiU  he  liad  confirmed 
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his  conclusion  by  another  process  furnished  by  Catholic 
theologians  themselves.  The  process,  though  it  had  brought 
him  to  seek  the  instructions  of  the  bishop,  was  then  waived 
as  not  any  longer  necessary  for  his  own  mind.  Wlien  the 
temple  is  erected,  you  no  longer  need  tlie  scaffolding.  But 
it  does  not  from  this  follow  tliat  the  proceas  was  not  a  legit- 
imate one,  that  it  may  not  be  highly  useful  in  the  case  of 
others,  or  that  it  is  distrusted,  far  less  rejected  by  the  Cath- 
olic bishops. 

The  merit  of  the  philosophy  and  reasoning  sketched  in 
Tlie  Convert  is  not  that  it  enables  one  to  conclude  the 
church,  for  that  no  philosophy  can  do.  Philosophy  is  in 
the  natural  order,  and  is  only  the  exponent  of  natural  rea- 
son; the  church  is  in  the  supernatural  order,  and  is  not 
necessary  to  the  existence  or  perfection  of  natural  reason. 
Not  being  in  the  natural  order,  not  necessary  to  its  existence 
or  its  perfection  as  nature,  the  church  cannot  be  concluded 
from  natural  reason.  The  supernatural  is  neither  included 
in  nature  nor  due  to  nature,  and  by  natural  reason  alone 
we  never  do,  ahd  never  can,  demonstrate  either  its  existence 
or  its  necessity.  Its  existence  can  be  proved  only  by  facts 
of  a  supernatural  character,  or  evidences  supernaturally  sup- 
plied. It  is  not  the  pretension  of  tlie  author  of  The  Con- 
vert that  he  attains  to  the  church  by  philosophy  alone.  His 
process  of  reasoning  starts  from  philosophical  and  histori(!al 
data  combined.  The  historical  data  are  wliat  he  calls  prov- 
idential men  and  providential  facts, — prophets,  prophecy, 
and  miracles.  Its  peculiarity  and  its  special  merit  are  m 
the  fact  that  it  recognizes  the  common  principle  of  the  two 
classes  of  data^  or  the  perfect  correspondence  of  the  natural 
and  supernatural,  and  arrives  at  the  clmrch  as  a  form  of 
life,  as  a  living  body,  proceeding  from  the  divine-human 
life  of  its  Founder.  Hence,  by  it  the  Convert  from  the  first 
moment  of  his  recognition  of  Christianity,  recognizes  it  as 
the  church,  not  as  an  abstract  doctrine,  and  from  the  first 
moment  of  his  recognition  of  the  church  he  recognizes  her 
ai?  growins;  out  of  and  continuing,  in  some  sort,  the  Incar- 
nation. The  Christianity  to  which  the  author  was  led,  was 
not  an  abstract  Christianity,  or  a  Christianity  slaughtered 
and  dissected  by  schoolmen,  but  a  living  Christianity,  living 
in  the  incarnate  Grod, — a  Christianity  that  in  all  and  every 
part  depends  on  the  Incarnation,  the  Word  made  flesh.  By 
bringing  him  to  a  Christianity  that  depends  solely  on  the 
Incarnation,  and  grows  vitally  out  of  it,  it  brings  him  of 
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necessity  to  tlie  Catholic  Cluircli  as  tlie  embodiment  of  that 
Christianity,  and  therefore  exchides  all  except  the  Chnrch 
of  Rome,  for  she  alone  can  claim  to  be  Catholic.  The  sac- 
raments all  depend  on  the  Incarnation,  and  are  modes  or 
means  by  which  the  life  which  flows  vitally  from  the  In- 
carnation, in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  natural  life, 
is  generated,  renewed,  sustained,  and  augmented  in  the  indi- 
vidual. Hence,  the  process  of  reasoning  which  starts  from 
what  the  author  calls  the  doctrine  of  life,  and  from  the 
supernatural  or  miraculous  data  supplied  by  history,  or  by 
Providence  in  history,  leads  necessarily  to  the  Catholic 
Church  through  her  doctrine  of  the  sacraments,  and  excludes 
from  the  Christian  order  of  thought  every  form  of  Protes- 
tantism. We  need  not  then  wonder  that  our  old  school 
Presbyterian  is  blind  to  its  merits,  seeks  to  disparage  it,  and 
tries  to  have  it  understood  that  the  Catholic  bishops  them- 
selves distrust  it.  But  we  should  like  to  see  him  grappling 
with  that  process  itself,  and  attempting  its  refutation.  Let 
him  do  that,  and  he  will  soon  find  that  there  is  much  more 
in  it  than  he  has  dreamed  of,  and  that  he  must  either  deny 
those  very  facts  of  history  on  which  he  himself  depends, 
and  the  very  principle  of  all  created  and  dependent  life,  or 
accept  the  sacramental  system  urged  upon  him  by  Oxford 
and  Mercersburg,  and  through  it  the  Incarnation,  and  then 
the  Roman  Catholic  Apostolic  Church. 

The  reviewer  complains  that  the  author  does  not  detail 
in  his  book  the  other  process,  the  one  ordinarily  urged  by 
Catholic  writers,  he  speaks  of.  There  was  no  occasion  of 
his  doing  it,  for  he  had  done  it  in  this  Review,  to  which  he 
refers,  and  it  may  be  found  drawn  out  at  length  in  the  works 
of  our  theologians,  several  of  which  he  names.  Probably 
another  reason  why  he  did  not  give  it,  was  that  he  proposed 
simply  to  give  the  process  by  which  he  himself  was  brought 
to  the  church  ;  and,  also,  because  to  have  added  the  other 
process  would  have  required  a  work  double  the  size  of  the 
one  he  proposed  to  write. 

The  reviewer  marks  as  if  something  erroneous  or  absurd 
the  doctrine  put  forth  by  the  author,  that  by  the  Incarna- 
tion "human  nature  is  made  the  nature  oi  God."  This 
indicates  that  the  reviewer  does  not  accept  the  doctrine  of 
the  Incarnation ;  that  he  either  does  not  believe  that  the 
Word  was  God,  or  that  he  denies  that  the  Word  was  made 
flesh,  that  Jesus  Christ  has  come  in  the  flesh,  and,  therefore, 
according  to  his  own    confession  and  the  assertion  of  tlie 
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apostle,  he  is  governed  by  the  spirit  of  antichrist.  Does  tlie 
reviewer  mean  to  deny  that  our  Lord  is  one  divine  person 
in  two  natures — the  one  human  and  the  otlier  divine  ?  -Does 
he  mean  to  deny  that  the  liypostatic  union  is  a  real  union, 
and  that  Chiist  is  perfect  God  and  j)erfect  man  'i  If  per- 
fect man,  has  he  not  human  nature,  and  is  not  that  human 
nature  by  which  he  is  perfect  man  as  much  his  nature  as  the 
divine  nature  by  virtue  of  which  he  is  perfect  God  ?  How- 
shrink,  then,  from  saying  that  in  the  Incarnation  human 
nature  is  raised  to  be  really  and  truly  the  nature  of  God  ^ 
Did  the  Word,  the  divine  Person,  assume  human  nature  ? 
Is  that  divine  Pereon  God  ?  If  so,  then  human  natxire  has 
been  assumed,  raised  to  be  the  nature  of  God.  If  you  deny 
it,  and  say  it  was  not  the  divine  that  assumed  the  human, 
but  the  human  that  assumed  the  divine,  we  leave  you  to 
maintain  the  mysteries  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation 
against  the  Unitarians,  as  best  you  can.  It  is  evident  to  us, 
and  long  has  been,  that  comparatively  few  Protestants  retain 
the  orthodox  doctrine  on  these  two  great  mysteries,  and  that 
when  they  are  not  Tritheists,  or  Adoptionists,  they  are  sim- 
ply Sabellians,  Nestorians,  or  Unitarians.  The  Mercersburg 
school,  as  the  Oxford  school,  seems  to  us  to  have  some  or- 
thodox views  on  these  two  mysteries,  and  hence  their  so- 
called  romanizing  tendencies. 

We  have  shown  that  the  old  school  Presbyterian  moves 
in  a  vicious  circle.  The  reviewer  attempts  to  prove  that 
such  is  the  case  with  us. 

"We  think  the  Romish  prelates  show  tlieir  wisdom  in  discarding  or 
ignoring  this  theanthropic  theory.  Perhaps  Mr.  Brownson,  as  lie  writes 
more  especially  for  the  skeptical  speculatists  of  the  age,  and  in  self -expla- 
nation, has  done  the  best  thing  he  could  in  advancing  it.  He  has  cer- 
tainly shown  his  polemical  tact  in  keeping  back  the  real  argument  on 
which  Papists  rely  in  support  of  Papal  infallibility  and  authority.  He 
well  argues  with  his  Papal  friends,  that  the  objections  to  this  doctrine 
in  the  '  non-Catholic '  mind,  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  their  ordinary  meth- 
ods. Their  argument  in  this  behalf  is  transparently  vicious.  They  prove 
the  Scriptures  to  be  from  God  by  the  testimony  of  the  church.  But 
how  do  they  prove  theirs  to  be  the  true  infallible  and  authoritaltve 
church?  By  the  Scriptures,  so  far  as  they  prove  it  at  all.  Whence  did 
Mr.  Brownson,  for  example,  obtain  proof,  after  waiving  his  divine- 
liuman  theory,  that  the  church  is  '  commissioned  to  teach  all  men  and 
nations? '  Whence  but  from  the  commission  given  by  our  Lord,  and 
recorded  in  the  gospels?  Here  is  the  vicious  circle  so  often  expcf((i  by 
the  Befdimcd  theologians  to  the  di.'-fomfitnre  of  their  adversaries.  These 
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prove  the  Scriptures  by  the  church,  and  the  church  by  the  Scriptures; 
i.  e.  they  prove  their  premise  by  the  conclusion  they  derive  from  it. 
There  is  no  escape  from  tliis,  unless  they  make  the  word  of  God  the  first 
and  chief  source  of  authority  in  divine  things,  and  from  that  derive  the 
doctrines,  functions,  prerogatives,  and  criteria  of  the  church.  But  this 
brings  in  upon  them  the  dreaded  necessity  of  private  judgment  as  to 
what  the  Scriptures  teach,  before  we  reach  the  infallibility  and  authority 
of  the  church.  Still,  if  they  assert,  as  they  do,  that  the  church  in  the 
person  of  the  Pontiff,  is  the  prime  repository  of  infallible  knowledge 
and  authority,  by  which  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  is  proved  ; 
then,  in  answer  to  the  question,  how  do  we  know  which  is  the  true 
church,  and  that  it  has  these  prerogatives?  they  must  refer  us  to  the 
Scriptures.  This,  on  their  own  showing,  is  the  Book  of  God,  and  a  true 
church  miist  conform  to  the  criteria  there  given.  Nor  is  there  any  other 
possible  authority  to  which  they  can  refer  us,  for  the  notes  of  the  church, 
or  for  evidence  that  they  have  any  better  claim  to  be  regarded  as  such, 
than  the  Mormons.  Try  as  they  will,  they  cannot  break  this  vicious 
circle,  and  they  must  fail,  as  was  most  fully  shown  in  the  numberless 
futile  though  ingenious  devices  to  parry  the  resistless  arguments  of  the 
Heiorca&iii  de  drculo  Pontifieio." — pp.  145,  146. 

All  reasoning  in  some  sense  is  in  a  circle,  because  nothing 
can  be  in  the  conclusion  not  affirmed  in  the  premises ;  but 
not  every  circle  is  a  vicious  circle.  As  the  premises  from 
which  tiie  supernatural  can  be  concluded  do  not  lie  in  the 
natural  order,  Christianity,  which  is  supernatural,  cannot  be 
demonstrated  by  natural  reason,  operating  from  natural  data 
alone.  We  can  demonstrate  it  only  from  supernatural  data, 
or  premises  supernaturally  furnished  us,  and  therefore,  in 
all  our  reasoning,  we  assume  there  is  the  supernatural,  and 
that  to  some  extent  it  is  known.  As  the  supernatural  and 
Christianity  are  identical,  all  our  reasoning  in  proof  of  the 
Christian  religion,  in  some  sense,  proceeds  in  a  circle.  Tlie 
supernatural,  therefore  Christianity,  must  be  a  fact,  and  a 
revealed  fact,  before  we  can  begin  to  talk  about  it,  indeed, 
before  we  can  conceive  of  its  actual  or  even  its  possible  ex- 
istence, for  natural  reason  cannot  transcend  tlie  natural  order. 
All  attempts  to  prove  from  natural  data  the  fact  or  tlie 
possibility  of  the  Christian  religion,  are  fruitless,  for  God 
was  not  obliged  to  give  us  the  supernatural,  and  might,  if 
he  had  chosen,  have  created  us,  as  we  are  now  bom.  Gio- 
berti  labors  to  prove  that  man  lias  a  natural  faculty,  which 
he  calls  the  faculty  of  the  superintelligible  ;  but  the  super- 
intelligible  and  the  supernatural  are  not  the  same.  The 
superintelligible  may  be  in  tiie  same  order  with  the  intelli- 
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gihle,  and  be  superintelligible  only  in  relation  to  lis,  through  \ 
the  impotency  of  ouv  faculties  ;  but  the  supernatural  is  of 
another  order,  and  no  natural  faculty  can  naturally  rise  to 
its  conception.  The  revelation  of  it  must  precede  the  con- 
ception, and  therefore,  in  a  certain  sense,  all  our  reasonings 
about  it,  for  it,  or  even  against  it,  must  and  do  assume  the 
fact  of  its  revelation.  Perhaps,  this  fact  alone,  since  we  do 
all  reason  more  or  less  about  it,  is  a  conclusive  proof  that 
the  supernatural  exists,  and  that  God  has  revealed  it. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  charge  of  the  reviewer,  we  beg 
leave  to  sav  that,  if  we  reason  in  a  circle,  it  is  not  a  vicious 
circle.  We  "  prove  the  church  by  the  Scriptures,"  he  says, 
"  and  the  Scriptures  by  the  church ; "  but,  even  if  so,  we  do 
not  prove  the  church  by  the  Scriptures  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  we  prove  them  by  the  church.  We  take  the 
Scriptures,  wlien  reasoning  with  those  who  admit,  or 
profess  to  admit  them,  not  as  the  word  of  Grod,  but  as  au- 
thentic historical  documents,  to  prove  the  foundation 
and  commission  of  the  church  ;  and  then,  we  take  the 
church,  not  to  prove  that  the  Scriptures  are  authentic  his- 
torical documents,  but  that  they  are  divinely  inspired,  the 
written  word  of  God.  We  deny  not  that  there  is  here  a 
circle,  but  that  there  is  here  any  thing  resembling  wliat 
logicians  call  a  vicious  circle.  The  argument  used  in  The 
Convert  the  reviewer  concedes  is  not  a  vicious  circle ;  the 
argument  he  accuses  the  author  of  suppressing,  and  which 
Catholic  authors  usually  insist  on,  is  just  as  little  of  a  vicious 
circle.  The  author  considered  it  defective  for  the  non- 
Catholic  mind  in  the  present  day,  but  not  at  all  for  the  rea- 
sons the  reviewer  imagines.  That  argument  is  not  defective 
because  it  begins  with  the  Scriptures,  for  that  it  does  not : 
but  because  it  begins  with  reason  in  a  fuller  and  more  perfect 
state  than  we  now  find  it  in  most  men,  and  does  not  show 
with  sufficient  clearness  and  distinctness  the  principle  of 
the  spiritual  life,  or  of  the  correspondence  of  the  two  orders, 
the  natural  and  the  supernatural.  In  one  sense,  it  is  too 
rigidly  logical,  keeps  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  su])er- 
iiatural,  and  does  not  draw  enough  on  it  in  proving  the  re- 
ality of  the  Christian  order.  It  attempts  to  prove  the  super- 
natural as  an  abstract  dogma  rather  than  as  a  life,  and  its 
author  as  a  teacher  rather  than  as  a  regenerator — the  foun- 
der of  a  doctrine  rather  than  the  creator  of  a  new  order. 
The  objection  he  urges  is  the  reverse  of  that  the  reviewer 
supposes,  and  it  is  an  objection  not  to  its  logic,  but  to  its 
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f)ractical  efficacy  with  minds  wliich  liave  no  confidence  in 
ogic,  nay,  have  a  horror  of  logic.  If  men  were  in  our  days 
more  logical,  less  sceptical,  and  less  unable  to  appreciate 
solid,  rigid,  and  cogent  reasoning,  we  should  have  no  fault 
to  find  with  the  ordinary  method.  But,  taking  the  mass  of 
non-Catholics  as  we  now  find  them,  we  want  a  method  less 
abstract,  and  that  draws  more  in  advance  on  the  life  that  is 
brought  to  light  through  the  revelation  itself.  It  is  the 
supernatural  life  rather  tlian  the  supernatural  revelation  that 
we  would  begin  by  proving.  Tlie  reviewer  mistakes  en- 
tirely the  order  of  objections  the  author  of  The  Convert 
suggests  against  that  process,  as  he  does  the  process  itself. 
The  reviewer  apparently  forgets  that  while  he  is  making 
sad  memment  on  what  he  calls  the  "  circulo  pontificio,"  he 
himself  falls  into  the  worst  of  all  vicious  circles.  He  takes 
the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  to  prove  the  inspiration  of 
the  writers,  and  then  the  inspiration  of  the  writers  to  prove 
the  inspiration  of  tlie  Scriptures,  and  he  luis  no  way  of  get- 
ting out  of  that  vicious  circle,  but  by  an  appeal  to  tradition, 
to  what  the  church  has  always  and  everywhere  believed, — 
an  appeal,  as  we  have  seen,  fatal  to  liim  as  a  Protestant. 
We  can  make  that  appeal,  but  not  an  old  school  Presby- 
terian, for  with  him  tradition  begins  fifteen  hundred  years 
too  late  to  be  of  any  authority.  The  revie^^•er  finds  the 
notes  or  criteria  of  the  church  in  doctrine  and  practice,  and 
his  notes  or  criteria  of  doctrine  in  the  Scriptures.  But  he 
must  prove  the  Scriptures  to  be  divinely  inspired  writings, 
before  they  can  be  adduced  as  authority  for  doctrine  and 
practice,  and  he  must  prove  the  inspiration  of  the  writers 
before  he  can  allege  them  as  inspired  writings.  Then  he 
must  prove  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  wi-iters  before  he 
can  establish  his  notes  or  criteria  of  the  chm-ch.  Now,  all 
we  have  to  do  in  order  to  be  able  to  assert  our  church  is  to 
prove  the  apostolic  commission,  and  this  and  even  more  he 
must  prove  before  he  can  assert  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred 
writers.  If  he  can  prove  that  commission  without  falling 
into  a  vicious  circle,  nothing  hinders  us  from  doing  the 
same.  The  reviewer  can  take  the  Bible  as  autliority,  only 
on  the  authority  of  the  commission  given  by  our  Lord  to 
his  apostles.  To  establish  that  commission  is  the  first  step 
witli  him  as  well  as  with  us,  but  when  we  have  established 
that  we  have  established  all ;  but  he  has  still  to  establish 
the  genuineness,  authenticity,  and  inspiration,  as  w^ell  as  the 
true  meaning,  of  the  sacred  text.     Tlie  Commission  of  the 
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apostles  establishes  at  once  onr  church,  because  slie  holds 
immediately  and  uninterrnptedly  from  the  apostles.  It  is 
far  less  labor  to  establish  the  apostolicity  of  the  church,  than 
it  is  to  establish  even  tlie  genuineness,  to  say  notliing  of  the 
inspiration,  of  the  Scriptures.  Let  the  reviewer  understand 
that  we  are  not  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  accepting  liis 
notes  and  criteria  of  tlie  church  before  we  can  assert  or  vin- 
dicate our  own.  We  can  assert  our  church  some  stages  be- 
fore he  can  even  approach  the  question  of  tlie  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  far  sliorter  and  far  easier  to  prove 
that  she  is  the  church  of  (-rod,  than  it  is  to  prove  that  they 
are  the  word  of  God,  because  she  must  be  proved  to  be  the 
church  of  God  before  they  can  be  asserted  to  be  his  word. 
The  reviewer  evidently  is  not  well  acquainted  with  what 
we  ordinarily  allege  as  motives  of  credibility,  and  he  seems 
not. even  to  understand  what  we  mean  by  motives  of  credi- 
__M]ity.  We  do  not  mean  by  them  motives  of  faith  or  belief, 
aaJie,8upposes,  but  reasons  which  prove  the  church  credible. 
He  says,  p.  147,  none  of  our  "  so-called  motives  to  credibil- 
ity or  belief  in  the  church  have  any  weight,  except  as  they 
are  derived  from  the  Scriptures."  This  is,  with  his  leave, 
a  mistake,  for  the  motives  of  credibility  which  he  must  ad- 
duce in  case  of  the  Scriptures  themselves,  amply  suffice  of 
themselves  to  establish  the  credibility  of  the  church.  lie 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  obliged  to  establish  the  divine  commis- 
sion and  inspiration  even  of  the  apostles  and  sacred  writers 
independent]}'  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  before  he 
can  use  them  as  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  and  a  small 
part  of  the  reasoning  he  must  resort  to  answers  our  purpose, 
and  tiiat  reasoning  is  as  open  to  us  as  it  is  to  him,  to  say 
the  least.  But  this  whole  (piestion  has  been  so  often  and 
so  fully  discussed  in  tlie  pages  of  our  liemew,  that  it  is 
wholly  unnecessary  for  us  to  pursue  it  furtiier  on  this  occa- 
sion. The  reviewer  as  interested  in  the  cpiestion,  as  a  man 
of  learning  and  intelligence,  reads  of  course  our  Review, 
and  to  its  pages,  almost  everywhere,  we  refer  him,  if  he  is 
not  satisfied  with  what  we  have  now  said. 

The  (piestion,  what  is  the  church  ?  is  certainly  the  great 
(piestion,  but  it  is  one  that  cannot  be  answered  by  neglect- 
ing the  account  the  church  gives  of  herself.  As  the  super- 
natural can  ])e  known  only  by  means  of  itself,  so  that  the 
church  is  can  be  learned  only  from  herself.  The  notes  or 
criteria  of  the  church  are  and  must  be  furnished  in  great 
part  by  lierself,  as  the  representative  of  the  supernatural 
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order.  Tlie  proof  that  she  is  God's  church  is  in  her  history. 
The  supernatural  must  prove  itself,  for  it  is  only  from  the 
supernatural  that  we  can  learn  the  notes  or  criteria  of  the 
supernatural.  Slie,  and  she  alone,  answers  to  the  concep- 
tion mankind  ever  since  the  apostles  have  had  of  the  church 
of  Christ,  that  of  his  body,  in  which  he  lives,  and  to  which 
he  communicates  his  own  life.  She  proves  she  is  what  she 
professes  to  be  by  actually  being  and  doing  what  she  pro- 
fesses. She  is  not  of  yesterday  ;  she  is  not  a  new  kingdom 
just  set  up  in  the  world  ;  she  has  been  in  the  world  from 
the  time  of  the  apostles,  has  inherited  their  doctrine  and 
their  authority,  and  the  promises  made  to  them.  She  de- 
rives from  Grod  through  them,  and  tills  up  the  whole  space 
of  time  between  them  and  us.  We  might  with  far  more 
propriety  deny  that  the  United  States  are  the  United  States 
than  that  she  is  the  church,  the  apostolic  church.  Indeed, 
in  another  form  or  condition  she  has  existed  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world.  Before  the  coming  of  our  Lord  she  Tiad 
her  tabernacle  among  men,  believed  in  him  who  was  to 
come,  preserved  his  revelations,  waited  for  his  coming,  and 
prepared  the  world  to  receive  him.  Since  his  coming  she 
has  borne  witness  to  his  having  come,  has  continued  visibly 
in  some  sort  his  Incarnation,  and  has  been  to  him  his  Spouse, 
his  Beloved,  his  Beautiful  One,  and  the  joyful  mother  of 
his  children.  Her  credentials  are  in  her  person,  on  her  face, 
in  her  position,  her  beautiful  love,  her  charity,  her  life,  her 
power,  her  deeds.  We  will  not  here  attempt  to  vindicate 
her  claims.  Eighteen  hundred  years  have  vindicated  them, 
and  her  very  existence  to-day,  in  spite  of  all  the  malice  of 
men  and  the  rage  of  hell,  is  a  triumphant  proof  that  she  is 
God's  church,  and  would  be  even  were  the  Bible  lost  and 
its  sacred  pages  forgotten. 

Tiiere  are  many  other  things  in  the  reviewer's  essay  that 
we  would  comment  on  if  our  space  would  permit.  We 
have  not  taken  it  upon  us  to  refute  every  thing  the  i-eviewer 
alleges  against  the  author  of  The  Convert.  He  described 
Presbyterians  and  Presbyterianism  as  he  found  them,  and 
stated  nothing  which  he  had  not  experienced.  If  Presby- 
terians are  better  now  or  elsewhere  than  were  those  he  de- 
scribes, he  will  rejoice  to  be  assured  of  the  fact.  The  re- 
viewer complains  that  the  author  is  liarsli  and  spiteful  towards 
Presbyterianism ;  certainly,  he  does  not  give  a  Hattering 
picture  of  it,  but  we  think  it  appears  in  his  pages  to  as  good 
advantage  as  it  does  in  the  article  we  have  been  comment- 
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ing  on.  We  can  conceive  nothing  more  harsh,  bitter,  arro- 
gant, or  illiberal  than  the  Presbyterianism  of  our  reviewer. 
He  cannot  allude  civilly  even  once  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
He  never  calls  her,  even  by  way  of  courtesy,  by  her  proper 
name,  and  speaks  of  her  supreme  visible  head  in  terms  and 
tones  which  betray  a  most  deadly  hate.  All  this  we  set 
down  to  his  old  school  Presbyterianism,  for  as  a  man  we  have 
no  doubt  he  is  well  bred,  cultivated,  amiable,  and  estimable. 
If  his  Presbyterianism  were  out  of  the  way,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  we  should  find  him  a  pleasant  companion,  an 
agreeable,  a  firm,  and  an  affectionate  friend.  We  have 
found  no  form  of  Protestantism  so  unfavorable  to  the  finer 
and  more  genial  qualities  of  our  nature  as  old  school  Pres- 
byterianism, and  yet  aside  from  their  religion,  we  know 
many,  many  Presbyterians  whom  we  could  tenderly  love, 
and  highly  esteem.  It  is  only  when  the  piety  fit  is  on  them, 
and  they  think  they  must  be  saintly,  that  we  find  them  dis- 
agreeable. Hence  we  charge  all  that  is  sour,  morose,  arro- 
gant, overbearing,  or  repulsive  in  their  manners  and  conduct, 
solely  to  their  Presbyterianism. 

Speaking  of  arrogance,  our  readers  caimot  have  failed  to 
observe  that  cnir  reviewer  has  it  in  large  measure,  even  for 
a  Presbyterian.  He  has  no  church,  believes  in  no  church, 
but  an  aggregation  of  Presbyterians,  has  no  authority,  and 
confesses  he  has  none,  and  yet  he  claims  a  power  which  ex 
ceeds  that  claimed  by  us  for  the  pope,  as  vicar  of  Christ. 
Uncommissioned,  without  a  particle  of  authority  from  God 
to  teach,  he  yet  presumes  to  have  the  right  to  declare  what 
are  and  what  are  not  the  doctrines  of  God,  and  to  deny  the 
Christian  name  to  those  who  do  not  accept  the  doctrines  he 
declares  to  be  essential.  "  We  do  not  hesitate  to  take  the 
responsibility,"  he  says.  What  business  has  he  to  take  any 
responsibility  in  the  matter  ?  Who  authorized  him  to  do 
so  ?  Who  made  him  a  judge  in  matters  of  doctrine  <  A 
modest  man  would  not  take  the  responsibility,  he  would 
wait  till  it  was  imposed  on  him  by  one  having  authority. 
We  know  there  were  prophets,  of  whom  the  Lord  says,  "  I 
have  not  sent  these  propnets,  yet  they  ran  ; "  but  we  have 
never  learned  that  this  was  said  in  their  commendation. 
Really  humble  men  will  wait  till  they  are  sent  before 
they  run. 

The  reviewer  contends  that  Dr.  Brownson  has  injured  his 
own  reputation  by  his  misrepresentation  of  Presbyterianism. 
We  do  not  concede,  and  the  reviewer  does  not  jjrove,  that 
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he  has  misrepresented  it,  but  the  reviewer  has  misrepresented 
Catholicity,  and  in  no  instance  represented  it  truly.  Will 
that  injure  his  reputation^  He  contends  that  the  author 
cannot  be  trusted  to  teach  Catholicity,  because  he  shows 
himself  ignorant  of  Presbyterianism.  We  might  with  greater 
force  argue  that  the  reviewer  cannot  be  tnisted  to  teach 
Presbyterianism,  because  he  proves  himself  grossly  ignorant 
of  Catholicity.  But  enough.  We  bring  our  remarks  to  a 
close.  If  the  reviewer  will  leave  off  personalities,  and  con- 
sent to  discuss  tlie  questions  at  issue  between  him  and  us, 
dispassionately,  calmly,  fairly,  on  their  merits,  we  shall  be 
happy  to  meet  liini  again.  We  have  no  doubt  of  his  abihty 
to  do"  ample  justice  to  his  cause,  if  he  will  but  keep  cool, 
and  exercise  his  reason  instead  of  displaying  his  passion. 
We  copy  the  closing  paragi'aph  of  liis  article,  as  the  one  that 
does  him  less  discredit  than  any  thingelse  in  his  attack  on 
The  Convert,  and  proves  that,  if  his  Presbyterianism  were 
out  of  the  way,  or  if  he  could  forget  his  intense  hatred  of , 
the  church,  he  would  be  a  fair-minded  critic,  a  liberal  re- 
viewer, and  an  accomplished  gentleman.  He  would,  no 
doubt,  have  done  better,  if  he  had  had  a  better  cause  : 

We  take  pleasure  in  adding  that  tliere  are  passages  of  great  power 
and  truthfulness  in  the  volume,  which  we  should  be  glad  to  quote,  if 
we  had  room.  In  rising  from  sensism,  materialism,  and  atheism  to 
Romanism  with  all  its  errors,  there  is  of  necessity  a  process  of  sloughing 
off  many  heresies,  and  emerging  into  the  light  of  many  precious  truths. 
His  reasonings  on  some  of  these  points  are  luminous,  compact,  and  for- 
cible. The  argument  by  which  he  proves  that  Universalism  logically 
ends  in  obliterating  all  'objective  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice;' 
his  analysis  of  the  pantlieism  of  Cousin,  and  refutation  of  the  psychology 
and  philosophy  of  all  those  forms  of  modern  transcendental  idealism, 
which  destroy  objective  truth  and  being  ;  his  account  of  Dr.  Channing 
and  the  Boston  Unitarians;  his  protraiture  of  novi  homines  suddenly  be- 
come rich,  and  of  the  debasing  effect  of  their  coarse  and  flashy  extrava- 
gance on  themselves,  their  families  and  society,  altogether  with  many 
other  touches  of  his  strong  and  graphic  pen  upon  various  persons  and 
things,  give  an  incidental  interest  to  the  book,  which,  as  to  its  main  ob- 
ject— the  exposition  and  vindication  of  Iiimself  and  his  faith — is  a  fail- 
ure, not  for  lack  of  ability  in  the  author,  but  from  the  stubborn  char- 
acter of  his  subject.  He  has  proved,  indeed,  that  we  need  an  infallible 
guide.  But  he  has  not  proved  that  guide  to  be  the  lioman  Pontiff,  in 
place  of  the  Word  of  God." 


A  LETTER  TO  PROTESTANTS. 


[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  1848.]  '     r 

i. introduction. 

My  Brethren: 

I  have  for  some  time  meditated  addressing  you  a  few 
words  on  the  subject  of  religion.  I  was  born  and  bred  a 
Protestant,  and  for  more  than  lialf  the  allotted  term  of  our 
natural  life,  my  hopes,  interests,  and  affections  were  bound 
up  with  yours.  You  are  my  brethren  according  to  the 
flesh ;  you  have  the  same  nature  that  I  have,  tlie  same 
wants  and  capacities,  the  same  passions  and  affections,  the 
same  Creator  and  Redeemer,  the  same  hell  to  escape  and 
heaven  to  win,  and  you  must  not  think  it  strange  that  I  find 
myself  unable  to  look  upon  any  thing  that  affects  your 
present  or  future  welfare  as  foreign  or  indifferent  to  me. 

Moreover,  I  was  for  nearly  twenty  years,  however  little 
esteemed,  or  worthy  to  be  esteemed,  one  of  your  ministers 
or  religious  teachers,  and  had  all  the  authority  to  teach  that 
any  of  your  ministei's  have  or  can  have.  That  authority,  b6 
it  in  reality  something  or  be  it  nothing,  you  have  by  no  act 
of  youi-s  revoked,  or  attempted  to  revoKe ;  and  if  in  my  own 
estimation  and  that  of  my  church,  I  was  always  and  am 
now  only  a  simple  layman,  I  was  and  am  still  in  yours  a 
clergyman,  with  all  the  right  to  address  you  on  religious 
subjects  I  ever  had,  or  that  your  present  ministers  have. 
You  cannot,  and  you  will  not,  then,  think  me  arrogant  or 
impertinent  in  calling  your  attention  to  the  great  question 
at  issue  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  you  will,  I 
venture  to  hope,  receive  not  unkindly  the  remarks  I  pro- 
pose to  offer,  and  give  them  at  least  the  consideration  their 
own  importance  deserves. 

It  is  true,  in  taking  the  liberty  to  address  you,  I  assume 
that  I  have  the  truth,  and  that  you  have  it  not ;  but  this  is 
no  more  tiian  every  one  does  and  must  assume  who  writes 
in  defence  of  his  own  doctrine  against  those  who  contradict 
it.  The  assumption  lies  in  the  nature  of  tlie  case,  and  can- 
not be  avoided ;  but  I  assure  you,  my  brethren,  tiiat  I  assume 
nothing  on  my  own  account,  or  as  due  to  any  real  or  sup- 
posed merit  of  my  own.     I  do  not  speak  in  my  own  name, 
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nor  on  ray  own  authority.  If  I  have  the  tnith,  which  you 
as  Protestants  have  not,  you  may  be  assured  that  I  have  not 
obtained  it  by  any  moral  or  intellectual  superiority  of  my 
own.  I  have  found  it  not  by  my  own  virtue,  wisdom,  or 
sagacity, — of  which  I  think  full  as  meanly  as  you  do  or  can, 
for  I  know  better  than  you  my  own  personal  unworthiness 
and  extreme  liability  to  err  and  to  sin  when  left  to  mvself ; 
but  through  the  great  mercy  of  God,  who  had  revealed  it, 
and  has  been  pleased  by  his  grace  to  open  my  eyes  to  see  it, 
and  to  incline  and  strengthen  my  heart  to  believe  it.  It  is 
all  his  doings,  and  his,  not  mine,  is  all  the  glory.  It  is  his 
word,  not  mine,  that  I  ask  you  to  believe ;  and  my  purpose 
in  writing  you  is  to  prove  that  it  is  his,  not  mine,  not  yours, 
nor  any  man's.  In  proving  this  I  myself  count  for  nothing ; 
and  in  trying  to  help  you  to  find  the  inestimable  treasure  I 
have  found,  1  am  only  doing  my  duty, — olaeying  the  great 
law  of  charity,  which  bids  me  love  my  neighbor  as  myself. 

In  the  remarks  I  propose  to  offer,  I  must  request  you  to 
make  no  account  of  me  personally.  The  point  you  are  to 
consider  in  the  discussion  I  wish  to  provoke,  is  not  who 
speaks,  but  what  is  said,  for  I  propose  nothing  and  ask  you 
to  believe  nothing  on  my  personal  authority.  Truth,  as  you 
well  know,  is  independent  of  you  and  of  me,  and  remains 
always  unaffected  by  our  private  convictions  be  they  what 
they  may.  The  question  is  not  what  you  or  I  think,  or  be- 
lieve, but,  what  we  ought  to  think,  and  what  we  must 
believe  in  order  to  believe  the  truth.  As  trutli  itself  is  inde- 
pendent of  our  private  convictions,  so  is  the  evidence  of 
truth,  of  the  reasons  why  any  proposition  must  be  held  to 
be  true.  The  question  must  turn  on  the  sufficiency  or  in- 
sufficiency of  the  evidence,  not  on  him  who  adduces  it.  If 
sufficient  it  remains  so,  however  unworthy  or  even  person- 
ally offensive,  is  he  who  adduces  it ;  and  if  insufficient,  no 
worth  or  aeceptableness  of  him  who  adduces  it  can  supply 
its  defectiveness.  My  reasoning  nuist  stand  or  fall  on  its 
own  merits,  and  it  is  on  its  merits,  not  on  mine,  that  you 
are  to  pass  judgment.  If  it  is  intrinsically  conclusive,  you 
will  be  bound  to  accept  it ;  if  not,  you  will  be  free  to  reject 
it,  whether  you  like  or  dislike  me  personally.  No  man  is 
excusable  for  rejecting  the  truth  because  he  dislikes  the  one 
who  tells  it,  nor  for  embracing  error,  because  he  loves  and 
is  charmed  with  those  who  advocate  it. 

Neither  you  nor  I,  my  brethren,  have,  or  can  have  any 
real  interest  in  deceiving  or  in  being  deceived,  in  teaching 
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or  in  embracing  what  is  not  true.  Error  will  be  error, 
though  all  the  world  agree  in  declaring  it  to  be  truth,  and 
truth  will  bo  truth,  though  all  the  world  deny  it,  and  rise 
up  in  arms  against  it.  No  error  is  ever  harmless  ;  no  truth 
is  ever  hurtful.  Error  is  always  evil ;  truth  is  always  good, 
for  supreme  truth  and  supreme  good  are  identical,  one  and 
the  same,  in  the  order  of  reality.  Good  is  simply  the  true 
regarded  as  the  object  of  the  will,  and  truth  is  the  good  re- 
garded as  the  object  of  the  intellect.  It  is  always  madness, 
or  worse  than  madness,  to  war  against  the  truth,  for  it  is 
only  in  knowing  and  obeying  tinith  that  we  ever  do  or  ever 
can  receive  any  good. 

You  are  very  likely  attached  to  the  opinions  in  which  yon 
have  been  brought  up,  and  may  find  it  painful  to  think  of 
renouncing  them ;  you  may  even  think  your  honor  is  en- 
gaged in  adhering  to  opinions  you  have  once  professed, 
and  that  it  would  be  disgraceful  to  abandon  them  ;  but  you 
should  not  forget  that  if  false  they  can  avail  you  nothing, 
and  that  in  parting  with  them  you  lose  nothing,  if  you  ob- 
tain the  truth  in  exchange.  It  is  no  mark  of  wisdom  or 
goodness  to  love  one's  own  opinions  more  than  tmth,  or  to 
fear  to  submit  them  to  a  rigid  examination  lest  reasons  may 
be  discovered  for  rejecting  them.  It  is,  no  doubt,  painful 
to  bid  farewell  t(j  old  friends,  to  part  from  old  accpiaint- 
aiiees,  and  old  familiar  scenes,  and  where  the  habits  of 
life  have  been  once  formed,  to  find  ourselves  strangers  in  a 
strange  country,  beholding  only  strange  scenes,  and  strange 
faces,  and  hearing  only  strange  voices  which  touch  no  famil- 
iar chord,  and  awaken  no  old  household  feelings,  but  not 
therefore  must  we  refuse  to  abandon  the  haunts  of  vice  and 
evil  companions  for  the  society  of  the  pure  and  virtuous.  To 
renounce  faith  is  indeed  dishonorable  and  sinful,  for  faith 
is  (4od's  word,  and  always  infallible,  and  to  renounce  it  is 
to  renounce  Him  whose  word  it  is,  and  to  give  up  truth  for 
falsehood, — a  greater  folly  than  to  exchange  gold  for  brass, 
and  which  never  can  be  committed  save  through  wilful 
l)lindness  and  base  and  corrupt  motives.  But  to  renounce 
for  love  of  truth  on  good  and  sufficient  grounds,  opinions 
once  cherished,  is  neither  sinful  nor  dishonorable.  No  ^vise 
man  loves  his  own  opinions  better  than  the  truth,  or  volun- 
tarily closes  his  eyes  and  refuses  to  examine  them,  lest  he 
discover  reason  for  renouncing  them. 

You  claim,  my  brethren,  to  be  reasonable ;  you  make  it 
your  boiist  that  you  respect  reason,  and  our  reproacli  that 
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we  are  both  unable  and  afraid  to  reason.  I  come  before 
you  to  invite  and  even  to  press  yon  to  reason, — not  indeed 
on  the  mysteries  of  Faith,  for  t'ley  are  confessedly  above 
reason,  and  to  be  received,  if  received  at  all,  on  authority, 
but  on  the  credibility  of  the  authority  which  proposes  and 
claims  the  right  to  propose  them.  This  is  a  question  within 
the  province  of  reason,  although  it  may  also  transcend  it. 
I  come  before  you  not  to  dogmatize,  but  to  reason ;  and 
although  I  hold,  as  does  every  Christian,  that  there  are 
questions  to  which  reason  is  not  competent,  I  shall  confine 
myself  strictly  to  those  to  which  reason  is  competent,  and 
in  regard  to  which  you  and  I  can  meet  on  a  common 
ground,  and  appeal  to  a  common  authority.  I  may  have 
profited  by  my  Catholic  faith  and  my  study  of  Catholic 
theology,  but  I  shall  in  the  present  discussion  insist  on  no 
point,  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  authority  of  the 
church,  which  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  reason, 
and  which  cannot  be  settled  without  appeal  to  supernatural 
revelation.  Come,  then,  my  brethren,  and  let  us  reason 
together. 

II. PKOTESTANTISM    A    FAILURE. 

I  confess,  my  brethren,  that  it  seems  to  me  strange  that 
there  should  be  any  need  of  the  discussion  to  which  I  in- 
vite your  attention.  Has  it  never  struck  you  as  remarkable 
that  you,  who  call  yourselves  Christians,  and  claim  to  be  the 
more  advanced  portion  of  Christendom,  should  be  at  this 
late  day  occupied  in  setthng  questions  as  to  what  is  Chris- 
tian truth,  what  is  "  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints," 
rather  than  in  applying  it  to  the  heart  and  the  life  ;  that 
you  should  be  employed  in  choosing  the  site  and  dig- 
ging the  foundations  of  the  Christian  Temple,  instead  of 
assembling  within  its  sacred  enclosure  to  pay  your  vows  to 
its  divine  Founder  'i  Is  it  not  strange  that  in  this  nineteenth 
century,  there  should  be  among  you  doubt  and  uncertainty 
even  as  to  the  primary  doctrines,  the  very  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  not  a  few  of  your  num- 
ber are  putting  Pilate's  question  anew.  What  is  truth '(  Is 
it  not  very  singular  that  even  large  numbers  among  you, 
bearing  your  common  name,  and  rallying  with  you  under  a 
common  banner  whenever  there  is  a  (piestion  of  opposition 
to  the  church,  regard  the  great  primary  questions,  whence 
we  come,  why  we  are  here,  and  whither  we  go,  as  un- 
answered, if  not  indeed,  as  unanswerable  questions  ? 
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Without  an  answer  to  these  great  primary  questions  we 
know  not  the  purpose  of  our  existence,  have  no  rule  of  life, 
and  are  like  tlie  beasts  that  perish.  Can  you  reasonably 
suppose  that  mankind  have  subsisted  six  thousand  years  on 
this  globe,  if  not,  as  some  of  your  philosophers  would  per- 
suade us,  for  a  much  longer  time,  in  total  ignorance  of  their 
origin  and  destiny  ?  Has  day  never  dawned  for  the  human 
race?  Are  we  here  witli  darkness  behind  us,  before  us, 
and  within  us  ?  It  cannot  be.  Whence  comes  it  then,  that 
you  have  no  clear,  satisfactory,  and  indisputable  answer  to 
these  great  questions;  that  your  minds  are  disturbed  by 
doubts,  and  j'our  hearts  filled  with  anxiety ;  that  so  many 
of  you  feel  that  nothing  is  determined  and  fixed,  that  all  is 
loose  and  floating,  and  in  the  bitterness  of  disappointment, 
and  from  the  depths  of  despair,^  are  calling  upon  all  nature, 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  the  living  and  the  dead,  to  dis- 
close tiie  secret  of  our  origin  and  destiny,  to  declare  the 
purpose  of  our  existence,  and  settle  for  us  the  rule  of  life  ? 

The  fact  is  undeniable,  as  none  of  you  will  pretend  to 
question.  It  is  seen  in  all  your  movements,  it  is  evinced  in 
all  your  internal  conti-oversies,  it  is  read  in  all  yonr  theolog- 
ical and  popular  literature.  Whence  comes  it  'i  My  brethren, 
the  cause  is  nigh  you,  and  plain  before  your  eyes,  if  you 
will  but  do  yourselves  the  justice  to  open  them  to  see  it. 
Your  ministers,  whom  in  an  evil  hour,  you  preferred  to  the 
priests  of  the  Most  High  God  and  the  anointed  pastors  of 
his  people,  have  misled  you.  They  have  turned  your  faces, 
without  your  perceiving  it,  away  from  God,  your  original 
and  end,  and  have  caused  you  to  lose  sight  of  the  truth  he 
had  revealed  for  your  guidance  and  consolation.  They  have, 
consciously,  or  unconsciously,  given  you  their  words  for 
his,  the  chaff  for  the  wheat,  a  faint  and  mutilated  shadow 
for  the  substance.  Hy  inducing  you  to  cast  oil  the  author- 
ity of  the  church,  and  compelling  you  to  rely  on  private 
judgment,  or  at  least  on  the  Scriptures  interpreted  by  pri- 
vate judgment,  which  inevitably  leads  to  interminable  dis- 
putes, ininimerable  sects,  and  endless  contradictions,  they 
have  rendered  for  you  what  was  clear  and  certain  in  God's 
words,  dark  and  doubtful,  religion  a  chaos  of  jarring  and  ■ 
discordant  elements,  theology  an  unmeaning  jargon,  and 
piety  a  reproach.  Their  utter  inability  to  agree  among 
themselves  on  a  single  positive  doctrine,  their  variable  and 
incoherent  speech,  tlieir  sectarian  wrath  and  bigotry,  tlieir 
arrogant  claims  and  defective  titles,  their  pretended  faith 
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yet  obvious  doubt,  and  their  boasted  interior  light,  yet  un- 
deniable spiritual  ignorance,  have,  as  you  well  know,  disgust- 
ed men  of  sober  pi-actical  sense,  who  know  no  other  teachers, 
or  conclude  that  all  religious  teachers  must  be  like  them,  sown 
in  their  minds  the  seeds  of  universal  scepticism,  and  induced 
them  to  look  upon  all  religion  as  mere  priestcraft  and  super- 
stition, and  <all  pretensions  to  divine  revelation  as  ridiculous 
and  absurd.  It  is  thus  they  have  darkened  your  minds  on 
I'oligious  subjects,  pervei-ted  your  hearts,  robbed  you  of  the 
supernatural  graces  bestowed  on  you  by  a  beneficent  Father, 
wounded  and  left  you  half  dead  in  the  street.  They  have 
treated  you,  as  was  treated  tiie  man  mentioned  in  the  Gos- 
pel, who  went  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  and  fell 
among  robbers. 

I  do  not  charge  your  ministers,  my  brethren,  with  having 
really  intended  to  bring  about  the  deplorable  state  of  things 
of  which  tiiey  as  well  as  you  are  the  victims.  Evil  is  rarely, 
if  ever,  willed  for  the  sake  of  evil.  Men  like  it  not  for  the 
evil,  but  for  the  good  they  hope  to  obtain  from  it.  Eve 
did  not  suffer  herself  to  be  seduced  for  the  sake  of  bringing 
sin  and  death  into  the  world,  but  that  her  eyes  might  be 
opened,  and  she  and  her  posterity  might  be  as  gods,  know- 
ing good  and  evil,  that  is,  knowing  them  as  God  knows 
them,  without  learning  them  from  the  will  or  law  of  a 
superior;  yet  none  the  less  did  sin  and  death  follow  her 
rash  act,  and  become  the  sad  inheritance  of  mankind.  ''  Thei-e 
is  a  way  which  seemeth  just  to  a  man  ;  but  the  ends  thereof 
lead  to  death." 

The  Reformers  and  early  Protestant  ministers  had  no 
wish,  it  is  fair  to  presume,  to  introduce  evil  for  the  sake  of 
evil.  They  probably  persuaded  themselves  that  their  move- 
ment was  compatible  with  Christian  faith  and  morals,  nay, 
that  it  was  even  necessary  to  preserve  religion  in  its  purity, 
integrity,  freedom,  and  vigor;  but  they  are  none  the  less 
responsible  for  the  legitimate  consequences  of  their  acts,  for 
they  acted  against  established  authority,  had  no  regnlar 
commission,  were  forewarned  of  the  consequences  that 
would  follow,  and  if  they  did  not  foresee,  they  might  and 
,  should  have  foreseen  them.  The  principles  they  asserted, 
and  the  arguments  they  used  in  order  to  defend  their  revolt 
from  the  church,  and  the  innovations  they  introduced,  they 
were  told  in  the  outset  could  be  turned  with  equal,  if  not 
with  more,  power  and  effect  against  divine  revelation,  and 
even  the  existence  of  God,  and  they  have  been  so  turned, 
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as  you  have  seen  in  Voltaire  and  D'llolbacli,  and  otlier 
pliilosophers  and  free-tliinkers. 

I  atn  willing  to  concede  that  your  ministers  were  far 
enough  from  intending  to  attack  the  foundations  of  faith, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  have  written  several  learned 
and  able  works  against  unbelief,  and  in  defence  of  religion ; 
but  in  these  works  they  have  been  unfaithful  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Protestant  Reformation ;  they  have  borrowed 
Catholic  principles  and  arguments, — conclusive  when  urged 
by  us,  because  in  harmony  with  all  our  principles  and  doc- 
trines, and  because  we  can  and  do  admit  them  in  all  their 
logical  extent  and  conse<^uences ;  but  -of  no  practical  value 
when  urged  by  them,  because  they  deny  them  whenevei- 
they  reason  against  Catholics  and  in  defence  of  their  own 
innovations,  and  because  they  practically  declare  that  they 
themselves  have  no  confidence  in  them  by  remaining  outside 
of  the  church.  Actions  speak  louder  than  words.  The 
rebel  chief,  in  arms  against  his  sovereign,  cannot  preach 
loyalty  with  much  effect.  His  practical  disloyalty  more 
than  neutralizes  his  speculative  or  theoretical  loyalty.  The 
practical  rejection  of  the  Catholic  Church  by  your  minis- 
ters, does  more  to  spread  unbelief  and  immorality  than  all 
the  books  they  can  write  can  do  to  arrest  tliem. 

The  experience  of  three  hundred  years  has  proved  that 
Christianity  is  defensible  only  on  Catholic  principles.  Every 
attempt  to  defend  it  on  other  principles  has  failed.  High- 
toned  Protestant  churchmen  have  tried  to  defend  it  on  his- 
torical grounds,  bat  have  failed,  because  historical  Christian- 
ity and  Catholicity  are  undeniably  identical.  The  Catholic 
Church  is  clearly  tlie  church  of  history.  Evangelical  Prot- 
estants have  tried  to  defend  it  on  the  principle  of  interior 
illumination,  and  have  succeeded  only  in  reducing  it  to  a 
wild  enthusiasm  or  a  savage  fanaticism,  nationalists  have 
tried  to  defend  it  on  rationalistic  principles,  and  have  ended 
in  obtaining  merely  a  cumbrous  and  not  very  satisfactory 
philosophy.  Socialists  and  progressists  attempt,  in  our  day, 
to  defend  it  on  humanistic  principles,  and  obtain  as  the 
result  of  their  labors  a  meagre  humanism,  which  is  egotism 
or  socialism,  pantheism  or  atheism,  according  to  the  special 
aspect  under  which  it  is  viewed. 

Your  present  condition,  my  brethren,  is  only  a  necessary 
consequence  of  what  you  call  the  reformation.  Voltaire 
and  liousseau  are  the  continuators  of  Luther  and  Calvin, 
as  Proudhon  and    Pierre   Leroux  are  the  continuators  of 
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Voltaire  and  Rousseau.  Modern  free-thinkers  and  unbe- 
lievers only  reproduce  against  all  religion  the  arguments 
which  your  ministers  use  against  the  church.  It  is  in  vain 
that  your  doctors  write  able  and  learned  works  against 
them,  for  they  refute  their  own  arguments  and  deny  tlie 
very  principles  on  which  they  rest,  whenever  they  under- 
take to  justify  their  protest  against  the  Catliolic  Church. 

Religion,  if  religion,  is  law,  the  supreme  law  for  all  men, 
which  all  are  bound  to  obey  in  all  things, — in  thought, 
word,  and  deed.  Whether  there  be  religion  or  not,  is  a 
question  to  be  settled  hereafter.  I  do  not  now  assume  that 
there  is,  for  that  is  the  jjoint  I  propose  to  prove ;  but  I 
assume,  if  religion  there  be,  it  is  the  supreme  law  for  all 
men.  It  must  then  emanate  from  God,  the  only  Lawgiver, 
and  consequently  is  denied  whenever  the  principle  of  au- 
thority is  denied ;  for  obviously  where  there  is  no  authority 
there  can  be  no  law,  and  no  obligation  of  obedience.  A 
religion,  so-called,  emanating  from  man,  dependent  on 
man's  will  or  reason,  or  subject  in  any  respect  to  his  private 
judgment,  or  his  private  convictions,  is  simply  no  religion 
at  all,  because  it  lacks  the  essential  element  of  all  religion, 
that  is,  law.  It  is  human,  and  nothing  human  is  of  itself 
law  to  man,  for  law  is  the  precept  or  command  of  the 
superior  to  the  inferior.  The  moment,  then,  that  your 
ministers  seek  to  arrest  the  progress  of  unbelief  and  im- 
morality, and  to  defend  religion  not  as  philosophy,  as 
speculation,  as  opinion,  but  as  religion,  as  law,  they  ai-e 
obliged  to  recognize  and  assert  somewhere,  for  some  one, 
authority  competent  in  all  things  to  legislate  for  all  men. 

But  1  need  not  tell  you  that  your  ministers  are  not  free 
to  recognize  and  assert  such  authority,  because  they  have 
to  defend  their  position  as  Protestants  against  Catholics, 
and  they  can  do  tliat  only  by  denying  all  authority.  Their 
well-known  denial  of  the  authority  of  the  church  to  declare 
and  apply  in  all  things  pertaining  to  salvation  the  law  of 
God,  involves  the  denial  of  authority  itself,  let  who  will 
claim  it ;  for  they  deny,  as  you  know,  the  authority  of  the 
church,  not  on  the  ground  that  she  is  a  false  and  corrupt 
church,  and  the  authority  is  not  hers,  but  another's ;  but 
they  assert  that  slie  is  a  false  and  corrupt  church  because 
she  claims  authority.  What  they  in  reality  object  to  in 
the  church  is  that  she  claims  to  have  authority  from  God 
to  teach  and  apply  his  law,  or  supreme  autliority,  under 
him,  over  faith  and  morals,  reason  aud  conscience,  and  her 
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simple  claim  of  this  authority  is  alleged  as  conclusive  proof 
that  she  is  false  aud  corrupt,  which  slie  can  be  only  on  the 
supposition  that  no  such  authority  exists,  and  that  supposi- 
tion is  not  possible  without  the  denial  of  all  authority, 
authority  itself. 

Yet  to  deny  authority  itself,  is  to  deny  the  sovereignty 
of  God.  If  God  is  really  sovereign,  he  has  and  must  have 
authority  to  legislate  for  both  reason  and  conscience,  and 
consequently  the  right  to  delegate  that  authority  to  whom 
he  pleases.  Nothing  prevents  him,  if  such  be  his  will, 
from  instituting  a  church  and  delegating  to  her,  iinder  his 
direction,  authority  to  teach  and  apply  his  laws.  Then  the 
simj^le  fact  that  the  church  claims  that  authority,  as  a 
delegated  authority, — and  she  claims  it  only  as  such, — 
would  of  itself  be  neither  conclusive  nor  presumptive 
evidence  that  she  is  false  and  coiTupt,  and  before  her  claim- 
ing it  could  be  alleged  as  any  thing  against  her,  it  would  be 
necessai'y  to  prove  either  that  God  has  not  delegated  it,  or, 
if  he  has,  he  has  not  delegated  it  to  her,  but  to  another. 
Your  ministers  must  know  this,  and  therefore  since  they 
make  the  very  claim  itself  evidence  of  error,  corniption, 
"  intolerable  arrogance,"  as  they  express  themselves,  I  have 
the  right,  nay,  I  am  bound,  to  conclude  that  they  deny  that 
any  authority  over  faith  and  conscience  exists,  and  there- 
fore that  they,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  deny  the  sov- 
ereignty of  God,  the  principle  of  all  religion,  and  of  all 
morality. 

I  do  not  think,  my  brethren,  that  you  can  successfully 
dispute  this  conclusion.  What  in  fact  is  it  that  your  minis- 
ters tell  yoii  ?  Do  they  not  ring  it  continually  in  your  eai-s, 
that  our  church  by  claiming  authority  under  God  to  teach 
and  apply  the  divine  law,  invades  the  sacred  rights  of 
conscience,  enslaves  the  mind,  and  deprives  man  of  his 
natural  freedom  <  Is  it  so  much  our  doctrines  to  which 
you  yourselves  object,  as  it  is  the  authority  of  the  church 
to  propose  them?  Your  diflBculty,  you  well  know,  does 
not  lie  in  accepting  the  doctrines,  but  in  accepting  them 
as  doctrines  taught  by  authority,  and  therefore  as  pre- 
cepts or  commands.  What  you  have  an  invincible  re- 
pugnance to  is  believing  because  bidden  to  believe,  and 
forbidden  to  disbelieve.  It  denies  your  independence,  and 
subjects  you  to  the  will  of  a  master.  You  do  not  hke  this. 
You  insist  tliat  your  own  reason,  as  your  own,  shall  be  a 
law  unto  itself,  and  your  intense  hatred  of    the   church 
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arises  not  from  the  particular  doctrines  she  teaches,  hut  from 
the  fact  that  slie  insists  that  wliat  she  teaches  sliall  be  law 
for  both  your  reason  and  your  will.  You  wonld  have  no 
serious  c^uarrel  with  her,  if  she  recognized  your  right  of 
private  judgment,  and  acknowledged  you  to  be  in  all  re- 
spects free  to  believe  or  not  to  believe  her  doctrines.  Some 
of  you  have  been  known  to  boast  that  you  hold  "  all  Eoman 
doctrine,  the  damnatory  clauses  excepted ; "  that  is,  all  but 
the  authority  that  proposes  them,  and  you  all  profess  to 
believe  things,  when  you  profess  to  believe  any  thing,  as 
hard  for  reason  to  digest  as  yon  can  pretend  are  any  which 
the  church  proposes.  It  is  not  the  doctrine  that  disturbs 
you,  it  is  the  authority.  That  you  cannot  endure,  -because 
it  denies  what  you  call  your  rights,  because  it  subjects  faith 
and  conscience,  which  you  hold  are  of  right  free  and  inde- 
pendent. But  what  is  this  but  denying  the  sovereignty  of 
God  in  regard  to  human  intellect  and  will  ? 

Then,  again,  for  what  do  you  adhere  to  Protestantism  ? 
Certainly  not  for  an^-  thing  positive  that  it  teaches.  It 
teaches  nothing  positive ;  it  denies  many  things  the  Cath- 
olic Church  teaches,  but  it  teaches  nothing  affirmative  in 
addition  to  what  she  teaches ;  it  contains  no  new  revelation 
of  duty,  throws  no  new  light  on  any  of  the  great  problems 
of  life, — of  God,  man,  or  nature,  and  presents  no  new- 
motives  to  reason  for  believing,  or  to  the  will  for  obeying. 
You  are  aware  of  this,  and  do  not  even  pretend  to  value 
Protestantism  for  any  positive  doctrine  it  teaches  or  pro- 
fesses to  teach.  You  are  quite  ready  to  concede  that 
Luther  and  Melancthon,  Calvin  and  Beza,  Henry  and 
Elizabeth,  Socinus  and  Gentilis,  were  far  enougli  from 
being  saintly  charactei's,  and  far  enough,  too,  from  having 
rightly  apprehended  the  teachings  of  our  Lord,  yet  you 
revere  tliem  as  great  and  glorious  reformers,  who  have 
confeiTcd  the  most  inestimable  advantages  on  the  human 
race.  But  wherefore  ?  I  hear  you  all  answer,  "  Because 
they  broke  the  tyranny  of  Eome,  emancipated  us  from  the 
spiritual  thraldom  in  which  she  held  us,  vindicated  the 
rights  of  conscience,  conquered  for  us  religious  liberty,  and 
secured  freedom  to  every  man  to  choose  his  own  religion," 
— that  is,  the  right  of  each  man  to  form  his  own  belief,  and 
to  prescribe  to  himself  his  own  duties.  Hence  you  boast 
Protestantism  as  that  wliich  liberates  you,  asserts  your  own 
individual  freedom  and  independence,  and  declares  your 
own  private  reason  and  conscience  your   only  law.     But 
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ovidently  in  doing  tliis,  it  declares  reason  and  conscience 
independent  of  all  law,  and  therefore  that  God  himself  has 
no  authority  over  them. 

As  yoni-  ministers  can  maintain  their  position  as  Protes- 
tants against  the  Catholic  (Jhurch  only  by  asserting  the 
unrestricted  right  of  private  judgment,  which  is  the  asser- 
ti(jn  of  man's  independence  and  the  denial  of  God's  sov- 
ereignty, it  is  clear  that  they  cannot  succeed  in  defending 
religion  against  unbelief  and  immorality,  Itecause  religion 
is  itself  the  assertion  of  (lod's  absolute  sovereignty  and 
man's  absolute  dependence.  They  can  only  assert  against 
unbelievers  wliat  they  deny  against  Catholics,  and  thus 
reduce  their  reasoning  to  zero.  Unbelievers  always  feel 
this  when  they  read  the  learned  apologies  of  Protestant 
ministers  for  Christianity,  and  reply  to  their  authors : 
Either  you  prove  nothing  against  us,  or  you  condemn  your- 
selves. If  these  principles  and  arguments  are  good  against 
us,  they  are  equally  good  against  you  as  Protestants.  If 
you  believe  what  you  allege  against  us  as  free-thinkers  and 
unbelievers,  you  have  no  right  to  be  Protestants,  but  are 
bound  to  return  to  the  church,  and  implore  lier  to  pardon 
■your  rebellion  against  her;  if  you  believe  what  you  allege 
against  the  church  in  your  own  defence,  if  you  hold  that 
mental  freedom  which  you  claim  as  the  glory  of  your 
Protestantism  to  be  the  right  of  every  man,  wherefore  do 
you  complain  of  us  ?  If  you  have  the  right  to  reject  religion 
as  law,  wherefore  do  you  labor  to  induce  us  to  accept  it  ? 
If  it  is  not  law,  how  can  it  be  obligatory  on  us?  Why 
should  you  be  free  rather  than  we  ?  If  on  the  strength  of 
your  private  judgment  you  were  free  to  reject  religion  as 
interpreted  by  the  pope,  why  are  not  we  free  on  the 
strength  of  ours  to  reject  it  as  interpreted  by  you  ?  If 
private  judgment  is  good  for  you,  is  it  not  equally  good 
for  us?  Your  ministers  have  nothing  to  reply.  Having 
asserted  the  supremacy  of  private  judgment  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  the  authority  of  the  church,  they  have  precluded 
themselves  from  all  right  to  assert  religion,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  religioil,  if  religion  at  all,  is  the  law  for  private 
judgment  itself,  and  therefore  the  direct  contradictory  of 
the  essential  Protestant  principle. 

Put  your  ministers,  my  brethren,  have  not  only  not  been 
able  to  offer  any  solid  defence  of  religion  on  their  own 
principles,  but,  by  borrowing  and  misapplying  our  principles 
and  arguments,  they  have  made  its  defence,  even  by  Cath- 
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olics,  much  more  difficult  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
been.  Tlie  evil  they  do  by  their  writings  against  us  is 
small  in  comparison  with  the  evil  they  do  by  their  writings 
in  defence  of  Christianity.  They  are  far  more  formidable 
as  allies  than  as  enemies.  The  weakest  Christians  are 
in  general  able  to  protect  themselves  against  Satan  when  he 
appears  in  his  own  proper  character ;  it  is  only  when  he 
comes  to  them  in  the  guise  of  an  angel  of  light  that  they 
are  in  danger.  Evidences  of  Christianity  by  Protestant 
ministers  are  a  by-word  among  even  yourselves.  There  are 
few  of  you  who  do  not  feel  that  on  Protestant  principles 
they  establish  nothing.  You  see  that  on  your  ground  they 
are  inconclusive ; — why,  then,  you  ask,  not  on  ours  ?  Why 
shall  the  same  principles  and  arguments  which,  urged  by 
Protestants,  are  obviously  inconclusive,  be  held  to  be  con- 
clusive when  urged  by  Catholics?  The  reason  is  not 
apparent  to  all ;  and  as  you  have  in  the  outset  a  strong 
prejvidice  against  us  and  have  settled  it  in  your  own  minds 
that  our  church  is  false,  the  principles  and  arguments  your 
ministers  borrow  from  us  are  regarded  by  you  as  incon- 
clusive, because  you  easily  see  that  they  are  as  strong  for  us 
as  for  religion  itself.  If  they  conclude  any  thing  for  your 
ministers,  they  conclude  too  much.  You  tlms  imbibe  a 
strong  prejudice  against  them  and  will  not  give  them  their 
due  weight  when  we  urge  them.  The  habit  of  rejecting 
them  when  urged  by  your  own  ministers  leads  you  to 
reject  them  when  urged  by  us.  We  seem  to  be  only 
repeating  what  they  have  already  said  and  insisting  on  what 
has  already  been  rejected  in  their  writings  as  inconclusive. 
"  Our  ministers  have  said  all  that,"  you  say.  "  Give  us 
something  else,  something  they  have  not  said,  if  you  expect 
us  to  listen."  But  this  is  not  always  convenient ;  for  the 
principles  and  arguments  they  have  borrowed  are  those 
which  are  nearest  at  hand  and  such  as  you  are  best  able  to 
appreciate.  These  are  sound  and  good  in  themselves,  and 
it  is  only  because  they  have  been  misused  that  they  do  not 
appear  so  to  you.  But  your  ministers  have  made  them  so 
familiar  to  you  in  their  misapplication 'of  them  that  you 
will,  when  we  adduce  them,  no  longer  stop  to  see  whether 
we  do  not  apply  them  differently  and  if,  as  we  apply  them, 
they  are  not  conclusive.  Thus  it  is  that  your  ministers 
have  not  only  failed  themselves  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
unbelief,  and  its  consequent  immorality,  but  they  have 
deprived  us  of   our  readiest  and  best  arguments  against 
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them  and  compelled  ns  to  resort  to  others  which  are  less 
within  the  reach,  and  less  adapted  to  the  understanding,  of 
those  who  need  them. 

Defences  of  this  sort  from  your  ministers  obviously 
amount  to  nothing,  because  their  autliors  themselves  refute, 
or  at  least  deny,  the  principle  on  which  they  rest,  whenever 
they  leave  the  defence  of  religion  against  unbelievers,  and 
take  up  that  of  Protestantism  against  the  church.  As  far 
as  the  infliience  of  your  ministers  goes,  it  must  always  be 
stronger  in  favor  of  their  principles  as  Protestants,  than  in 
favor  of  the  Christian  principles  they  adopt  from  us,  and 
urge  against  free-thinkers  and  infidels.  Every  human 
movement  has  its  principle  which,  unless  Providence  inter- 
venes to  arrest  it,  it  does  and  must  obey.  In  vain  do  your 
ministers  preach  moderation,  and  warn  their  followers 
against  going  too  far,  or  pushing  matters  to  a  dangerous 
extreme ;  in  vain  do  they  attempt  to  prevent  the  disciple 
from  can*ying  out  the  principle  of  his  master  to  its  last 
logical  results.  In  the  master  it  may  be  restrained,  and 
to  some  extent  modified  by  other  principles  which  he  has 
inconsistently  retained  from  his  early  education  or  belief ; 
but  in  the  disciple  these  principles  are  eliminated,  and  the 
teaching  of  the  master  is  reduced  to  his  proper  jjrinciples, 
and  pushed  to  its  strictly  logical  consequences.  You  may 
complain  of  this,  but  you  cannot  prevent  it. 

Hence,  as  you  are  aware,  all  Protestantism  is  always  in  a 
process  of  development  and  continually  altering  or  varying 
its  forms  b}^  rejecting  more  and  more  of  the  Catholic  doc- 
trines it  at  first  retained.  No  form  of  Protestantism  ever  re- 
mains for  any  length  of  time  what  it  was  at  first.  The  princi- 
ples asserted  as  the  ground  of  dissent  from  Rome  received  a 
development  unexpected  by  their  partizans  even  in  the  life- 
time of  the  Reformers  tliemselves.  Both  Luther  and  Calvin, 
as  the  movement  went  on,  were  carried  further  than  they 
originally  intended.  The  last  days  of  Luther  were  spent  in 
battling  against  those  who  were  for  pushing  his  pnnciples 
to  a  logical  extreme  from  which  he  recoiled. 

Finally,  my  brethren,  your  ministers  have  thrown  doubt 
and  distrust  on  all  Christian  experience,  and  rendered  ap- 
peals to  it  of  little  force  against  the  unbelieving  and  the 
irreligious.  In  vain  we  tell  unbelievers  of  their  need  of 
religion,  of  their  nothingness  without  it,  of  tiie  ineffable 
peace  and  repose  they  will  experience  in  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  this  world,  of  the  joy  and  gladness  that  will  crown  their 
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lives  when  once  they  become  believers.  "  Have  not  Protes- 
tant ministers,"  say  they,  "told  and  promised  us  as  much, 
and  deceived  us?  Wherefore  shall  we  believe  you  rather 
than  them  ?"  Having  learned  the  illusory  nature  of  all  your 
ministers  tell  and  promise  them,  they  receive  the  alleged  ex- 
perience of  Christians  in  all  ages  and  nations,  which  on 
every  principle  of  moral  evidence,  should  be  regarded  as  an 
argument  of  great  weight,  only  with  a  smile  of  incredulity 
and  pity.  "  Do  not  Protestants  tell  the  same  story,  and  tell 
it  in  the  same  words?  Do  they  not  parade  their  experience, 
speak  of  their  inward  joy  and  peace,  of  their  raptures  and  ec- 
stacies  ?  These  in  their  case  are  illusory ;  why  not  then  in 
yours  ?  They,  we  know  from  experience,  both  deceive  and 
and  are  deceived,  why  not  you  ? "  Thus  it  is,  men  have 
trusted  your  ministers  and  been  deceived,  and  now  they  re- 
•  fuse  to  trust  even  Almighty  God  himself.  See  you  not  the 
incalculable  mischief  your  ministers  have  done,  and  what  a 
terrible  account  they  will  have  to  render,  if  a  day  of  reckon- 
ing ever  comes  ?  They  have  thrown  so  much  false  coin 
into  circulation,  that  you  forget  that  there  can  be  no  false  coin 
if  there  is  no  genuine,  and  you  refuse  to  believe  that  there 
is  any  coin  circulating  that  is  not  false.  They  have  induced 
you  to  adopt  principles  which  in  their  development  neces- 
sarily lead  to  the  state  of  doubt  and  perplexity,  in  which  3'ou 
now  find  yourselves  ;  they  have  deprived  themselves  of  all 

[)ower  to  relieve  you  ;  and  they  have  by  attempting  to  re- 
ieve  you,  only  made  it  the  more  difficult  for  us  to  do  it, 
or  to  recall  you  to  faith  and  hope. 

This  much,  my  brethren,  is  certain,  that  your  ministers, 
although  they  may  not  liave  intended  it,  have  abused  your 
confidence ;  they  have  deceived  you,  although  they  may 
have  deceived  themselves  at  the  same  time,  and  have  in  no 
instance  kept  their  promise.  Is  it  not  so  ?  For  what  was 
it  that  you  consented  to  follow  them  ?  What  M'as  it  they 
promised  you  ?  Was  it  to  lose  all  Christian  faith,  to  be 
tlirown  back  on  the  imperfect  light  of  nature,  to  be  replunged 
into  the  darkness  and  corruption  of  heathenism,  and  reduced 
to  the  world  of  space  and  time,  to  mere  earthly  or  sensible 
goods?  Assuredly  not.  Your  ministers  told  you  that  the 
church  had  lost  her  first  love,  that  she  liad  been  unfaithful 
to  her  heavenly  Spouse,  that  she  had  become  corrupt,  rotten, 
and  no  one  could  touch  her  without  being  defiled.  They 
called  her  spiritual  Babylon,  the  mother  of  harlots,  and  con- 
jured you  by  your  love  of  the  truth  and  purity  of  the  Gos- 
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el  to  come  out  from  her,  to  drink  no  more  of  the  wine  of 
ler  fornications,  and  to  partake  no  longer  of  her  sorceries. 
They  promised  you,  if  you  abandoned  ner  and  listened  to 
them  that  you  should  have  pure  Christianity  restored,  a 
church  reformed  and  reconstructed  after  the  primitive  model, 
in  which  tlie  pure  word  of  God  should  be  preached,  and 
the  pure  ordinances  of  God's  house  should  be  kept  and  faith- 
fully observed.  They  promised  a  revival  of  God's  work 
among  you,  a  renewal  of  his  covenant  with  men  ;  that  the 
restored  Gospel  should  have  free  course  and  be  glorified, 
that  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  should  be  converted,  that  all 
flesh  should  see  the  salvation  of  God  and  rejoice,  and  that 
you,  the  elect  of  Christ,  should  be  of  one  mind  and  of  one 
heart,  steadfast  and  unalterable  in  your  faith,  simple  and 
sincere  in  your  external  worship,  and  abounding  always  in 
the  fruits  of  righteousness  and  peace.  This  is  what  the  Re- 
formers promised  you ;  it  is  what  your  ministers  have 
promised  you ;  and  it  is  for  this  that  you  have  followed 
them. 

Now  tell  me,  my  brethren,  frankly  and  honestly,  has  this 
promise  been  kept  ?  Three  hundred  years  and  more  have 
passed  away  since  tlie  promise  was  made.  Have  you  at  any 
time  possessed  or  do  you  now  possess  and  enjoy  a  single  one 
of  these  brilliant  things  for  which  you  abandoned  the  church 
and  followed  the  so-called  reformation  ?  You  were  promised 
a  pure,  holy  and  Evangelical  church,  can  you  tell  me  which 
of  your  thousand  and  one  sects  it  is  ?  You  were  promised  the 
pure  and  unadulterated  word  of  God,  the  primitive  faith, 
"  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints,"  can  you  tell  me 
which  of  your  thousand  and  one  jarring  and  contradictory 
confessions  it  is  ?  You  were  promised  the  pure  ordinances 
of  God's  house,  can  you  tell  me  what  they  are,  who  has 
authority  to  keep  and  administer  them,  what  is  their  neces- 
sity, for  what  end  they  are  instituted,  or  what  is  the  principle 
of  their  efficacy  ? 

I  know,  my  brethren,  that  these  may  strike  you  as  cruel 
questions,  that  it  is  in  a  spirit  of  mockery  that  I  put  them. 
You  all  know,  and  at  times, — if  I  may  judge  at  all  from  my 
own  experience  as  a  Protestant, — feel  too  deeply  for  words, 
that  of  all  these  brilliant  promises  not  one  has  been  kept,  and 
not  a  few  of  you  are  now  trying  to  persuade  yourselves  that 
not  one  of  the  fine  tilings  promised  is  necessary,  or  even  de- 
sirable, and  that  it  was  only  a  popish  error  on  the  part  of 
the  Reformers  to  suppose  the  contrary.     Despairing  of  any 
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thing  better  than  the  wretched  state  into  which  yon  have 
fallen,  you  try  to  believe  that  nothing  better  is  to  be  had, 
and  that  nothing  better  was  ever  intended  by  the  divine 
Author  of  Cliristianity.  In  your  despair  you  say.  Wrong, 
be  thou  my  Right ;  Evil,  be  thou  my  Good.  What  can  more 
clearly  prove  mat  you  have  been  deceived,  and  that  of  all 
that  was  promised,  yon  have  realized  nothing  ? 

The  great  majority  of  those  who  sail  under  the  flag  of 
your  ministers,  or  rally  around  their  standard,  whenever  war 
is  to  be  made  on  the  old  religion:  have  not  only  lost  all  faith 
but  all  conception  of  the  Christian  as  a  divinely-  revealed, 
constituted,  and  protected  rehgion,  and  resolve  it,  some  in- 
to a  mere  poetical,  mythical,  or  symbolical  representation, 
suited  to  the  vulgar,  of  the  great  and  invincible  laws  of 
nature,  and  some  into  the  mere  development  of  the  religious 
sentiment  inherent  in  man,  and  others  as  the  answer  which 
men  themselves  were  able  to  give  to  the  great  problems  of 
God,  man,  and  nature,  a  true  and  good  answer  when  given, 
but  now  outgrown  and  to  be  thrown  aside  as  the  garments  of 
our  childhood  when  we  have  become  men-grown.  Nowhere 
has  your  Evangelicalism  remained  unchanged,  and  nowhere 
does  the  inquirer  iind  it  to-day  what  it  was  yesterday,  and 
everywhere  is  it  felt  that  nothing  fixed,  uniform,  and  perfect 
is  attained  or  attainable.  The  only  thing  in  which  you  are 
all  agreed  is  that  Catholicity  is  false  and  hurtful,  that  truth, 
absolutely  considered,  is  not  and  cannot  be  known,  and  that 
all  religion  resolves  itself  into  the  truism.  Be  good  and  do 
good,  and — you  will  be  good  and  do  good. 

In  Gennany,  where  Luther  thundered  witli  the  true 
national  German  thunder  his  innovations,  and  Melancthon 
with  a  doubting  or  hesitating  spirit,  labored  to  polish  and 
defend  them,  tlie  pure  Evangelicalism  promised  you  has 
degenerated  into  pietism,  mythism,  rationahsm,  sentimen- 
talism,  or  transcendentalism,  and  all  those  avIio  seek  to 
retain  Christianity  in  the  old  Christian  sense  are  every 
day  retrograding  towards  the  Catholic  Church.  In  Geneva, 
the  Rome  of  Protestantism,  where  Farel  preached  and  Cal- 
vin legislated,  Protestant  Christianity  has  developed  into  a 
sort  of  baptized  deism,  too  little  Christian,  I  might  almost 
say,  to  meet  the  approbation  of  a  Rousseau  or  a  Voltaire. 
In  Holland  and  France,  with  insignificant  exceptions,  the 
Reformed  churches  have  become  unevangelical  and  ration- 
alistic in  fact,  whatever  they  may  be  in  name.  In  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark  there  are  decided  indications  of  a 
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revival  of  Odinism,  or  the  old  Scandinavian  heathenism  ; 
in  England  and  Scotland  the  older  deism  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  is  succeeded  by  a  meagre 
spiritualism  _  wllich  is  only  a  miserable  humanism,  and  in 
this  country,  Protestantism  tends  to  reject  all  dogmas,  to 
make  Christianity  a  mere  scenic  display,  and  to  settle  down 
in  a  revived  necromancy  and  demon-worship.  When  some 
few  years  since  your  delegates  met  in  a  world's  conven- 
tion at  London,  to  devise  and  effect  a  Protestant  alliance 
for  the  overthrow  of  Catholicity,  they  found  that  there 
were  no  common  doctrines  on  which  they  could  agree,, 
not  even  that  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and- 
were  obliged  to  separate  without  drawing  up  a  com- 
mon confession.  A  creed  embracing  only  the  princi- 
pal articles  of  natural  religion,  never  called  in  question 
even  by  heathen  nations,  was  found  to  embrace  too  much 
to  be  accepted  by  all  who  claimed  to  be  good  Protestant 
Christians. 

Indeed,  my  brethren,  in  vain  would  you  deny  tliat  you  have 
been  most  cruelly  deceived.  Your  present  condition  bears 
no  resemblance  to  that  which  was  promised  you,  and  in  vain 
do  you  try  to  persuade  yourselves  that  it  is  a  good  condition. 
You  have  spent  your  money  for  that  which  is  not  bread,  and 
your  labor  for  that  which  satisheth  not.  You  have  consumed 
your  portion  of  goods,  which  you  took  with  you  when  you 
left  your  father's  home,  went  into  a  far  country,  and  set  up 
for  yourselves,  and  are  now  poor  and  destitute,  although  you 
may  affect  to  say,  "We  are  rich  and  want  nothing."  Your 
faith  is  onl}'  opinion,  your  hope  is  only  desire,  your  charity 
is  only  philanthropy,  and  your  zeal  for  God  and  heavenly 
things  has  turned  into  zeal  for  the  world.  You  have  no 
common  doctrine,  no  common  profession,  no  unity,  no  com- 
pactness ;  your  doctrines,  as  far  as  doctrines  you  have,  are 
vague  and  uncertain,  proposed  by  no  competent  authority, 
believed  without  any  sufficient  reason,  and  vary  from  day  to 
day,  and  from  individual  to  individual.  You  are  perplexed, 
and  no  longer  know  what  to  believe  or  what  to  do.  Every 
day  new  reformers  emerge  from  the  chaos  in  which  you  lie 
weltering,  and  with  bold  words,  fierce  tones,  and  violent 
gestures,  denounce  your  predecessors,  for  having  stopped 
mid-way  in  the  work  of  reform,  and  urge  you  on  in  the  ever- 
beginning  and  never-ending  career  of  new  experiments. 
The  van  of  yesterday  is  the  rear  of  to-day.  A  novelty  is 
hardly  announced  before  it  is  obsolete.     There  is  no  inter- 
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val  between  the  cradle  and  the  ffrave.  At  every  step  your 
old  ground  gives  way  beneath  your  feet,  and  you  are 
obliged  to  spring  for  your  lives  to  some  new  ground  which  in 
its  turn  gives  way  as  soon  as  gained.  You  have  nothing  solid 
on  which  to  stand,  you  have  no  resting-place,  no  home,  no 
fire-side,  but  like  the  Wandering  Jew  of  the  old  romance 
are  doomed  to  wander  on,  seeking  repose  and  finding  none, 
condemned  to  live,  not  that  you  may  reap  life's  blessings, 
but  endure  life's  curse. 

It  is  true  you  call  your  variations  progress,  and  console 
yourselves  in  your  spiritual  wanderings  with  the  hope  that,  al- 
though you  have  not  yet  found,  you  are  just  agoing  to  find,  the 
truth,  to  reach  some  place  where  you  may  repose,  and  re- 
fresh jour  wearied  spirits.  Vain  hope  !  You  are  constantly 
moving  but  not  towards  the  trutli.  You  set  out  as  reformers 
to  restore  Christianity,  and  called  your  work  a  reformation. 
Now  you  consider  your  mission  to  have  been  that  of  de- 
veloping and  perfecting  Christianity,  or  at  least  of  adapting 
it  to  the  ideas,  tastes,  and  wants  of  the  modern  world,  and 
you  regard  your  work  a  work  not  of  restoration,  but  of  prog- 
ress. You  have  protested  against  the  authority  of  the  church, 
and  won  for  yourselves,  when  the  civil  power  does  not  inter- 
fere with  you,  the  right  to  select,  teach,  and  commission 
your  teachers,  that  is,  you  have  transferred  the  ecclesiastical 
authority  as  far  as  you  retain  it  at  all  from  the  clergy  to  the 
laity,  and  made  the  flock  the  feeders  of  the  pastors,  and  thus 
deprived  yourselves  of  aJl  divinely  commissioned  and  assisted 
teachers,  and  this  you  call  progress.  A  large  number  of  you 
avowedly,  and  a  still  larger  number  of  you  unavowedly,  deny 
the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation,  make 
the  Redeemer  a  mere  creature,  and  thus  deprive  yourselves 
of  all  hope,  except  in  an  arm  of  flesh,  and  this  also  you  call  a 
progress.  Another  portion  of  you  not  only  agree  with 
these,  but  go  further  and  deny  as  relics  of  ancient  heathenism 
the  turpitude  of  sin,  the  final  judgment,  and  the  everlasting 
punishment  of  the  wicked,  that  is,  all  future  retribution 
properly  so-called,  and  assert  that  in  the  world  to  come  the 
mack  and  incorrigible  sinner  will  fare  as  well  as  the  saint, 
perhaps  better,  for  he  to  whom  most  is  forgiven  will  love  the 
most,  and  this  also  you  call  a  progress.  The  immense  major- 
ity of  your  number  hold  that  no  particular  belief  is  necessary, 
miert  the  indifferency  of  all  religions,  creeds,  and  confessions, 
and  therefore  of  truth  and  error,  of  right  and  wrong,  vice  and 
virtue,  and  call  it  progress.     It  may  be  so  ;  but  it  is  man- 
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ifestly  a  progress  by  way  of  loss,  not  of  gain, — a  progress 
in  which  you  get  rid  of  more  and  more  of  what  you  and  tlie 
world  have  hitlierto  believed,  but  not  a  progress  in  which 
you  acquire  something  new  to  believe.  It  is  a  j)rogre8s  that 
cannot  long  be  continued,  without  your  losing  every  thing 
and  being  reduced  to  absolute  indigence,and  therefore  a  prog- 
ress in  wliicii  you  depart  f urtlier  and  further  from  the  truth, 
instead  of  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  it.  Admitting 
to  the  fullest  extent  all  the  progress  you  claim,  it  only  places 
you  on  a  level  with  the  old  carnal  Jews,  who  crucified  tlieir 
God  between  two  thieves ;  for  it  is  all  simply  progress  in  the 
material  order,  and  consists  in  the  increased  facilities  of 
producing  and  acquiring  earthly  goods,  which  tend  only  to 
draw  the  mind  off  from  God  and  heaven,  and  to  set  the 
heart  on  an  earthly  instead  of  a  heavenly  paradise. 

Turn  the  matter  over  as  you  will,  make  all  the  apologies 
in  your  power,  and  cling  to  every  illusion  that  may  dance 
before  your  eyes,  the  solemn  truth  remains  undeniable,  my 
brethren,  that  your  ministers  have  cruelly  deceived  you, 
and  their  grand  Protestant  experiment  has,  as  religion, 
proved  a  total  failure.  It  has  established  nothing ;  it  has 
unloosed  every  thing,  and  made  all  in  religious  behef  or 
practice  as  variable  and  transitory  as  human  passion  or 
caprice.  It  makes  nothing  against  this  that  some  among 
you  remain  in  the  rear  of  otliers,  or  hold  up  your  hands 
in  pious  horror  at  the  audacity  of  the  younger  and  more 
adventurous  members  of  your  party.  These  must,  in  spite 
of  tliemselves,  on  with  the  rest.  The  most  conservative 
among  you  are  carried  onward  by  the  general  movement  of 
your  body.  There  is  no  party  among  you  that  remains 
faithful  to  the  teachings  of  Luther,  or  /uinglius,  or  Calvin, 
or  Cranmer,  or  Socinus.  There  is  not  one  of  your  sects 
that  does  not  depart  even  widely  from  the  views  of  its 
founder;  nay,  as  yet  there  has  been  no  founder  of  a- 
Protestant  sect  that  has  not  departed  more  or  less  from  the 
views  and  doctrines  with  which  he  set  out.  So  general  and 
so  much  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  among  you  is  this 
that  you  erect  variation  in  doctrine  into  a  principle,  and 
boldly  defend,  under  the  name  of  progress,  the  founder  of 
a  sect  in  departing  from  himself,  and  his  followers  in 
departing  from  the  formulas  he  sought  to  establish.  Find- 
ing that  you  never  have  the  truth  to  start  with,  and  that 
you  are  to  labor  to  discover  it  instead  of  laboring  to  obey 
it,  you  substitute  inquiry  after  truth  for  faith  ;  and  finding 
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nothing  among  you  fixed  and  permanent,  you  make  it  a 
reproach  to  our  church  that  her  doctrines  are  stationary, 
fixed,  and  invariable,  and  boldly  maintain  that  it  is  a  merit 
in  you  to  have  only  the  variable  and  tlie  transitory. 

No  doubt  many  of  you  persiiade  or  try  to  persuade  your- 
selves that  there  is  a  radical  difference  between  the  so-called 
Evangelical  Protestants  and  rationalists,  transcendentalists,. 
and  humanists,  that  the  former  can  be  defended,  and  the 
latter  condemned  on  Protestant  principles.  But  with  here 
and  there  an  individual  exception,  and  an  exception  so  I'are 
as  almost  always  to  excite  a  suspicion  among  you  that  he  that 
forms  it  has  a  secret  Romanizing  tendency,  you  all  count 
any  apostate  from  us  a  Protestant  gain,  although  like 
Ronge,  the  founder  of  the  German  Catholic  sect,  in  leaving 
us  he  becomes  a  rationalist  and  humanist  of  the  lowest  sort. 
This  shows  the  spirit  of  your  body,  and  where  your  sym- 
pathies are.  Moreover,  all  these  non-Evangelical  sects,  as 
called  by  Evangelicals,  tell  you,  and  tell  you  truly,  that  they 
are  faithful,  if  not  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers,  at 
least  to  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  Reformation,  that 
they  only  develop  what  was  originally  implied  in  that 
movement ;  and  since  that  movement,  whenever  it  has  been 
free,  or  in  proportion  as  the  civil  power  has  left  it  free,  to 
develop  itself ,•  uniformly  results  in  the  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices of  these  unevangelical  sects,  you  cannot  easily  gain- 
say what  they  tell  you.  You  are  alike  Protestants,  and  till 
you  can  agree  among  yourselves  what  is  orthodox  Protes- 
tantism, or  agree  on  some  competent  authority  to  define  it, 
we  Catholics  must  regard  all  as  Protestants  who  claim  to  be, 
and  hold  the  Reformation  responsible  alike  for  all  the  sects, 
into  whicli  its  adherents  may  divide  themselves. 

I  do  not  deny,  I  cheerfully  grant,  that  many  among  you 
still  profess  to  hold  some  Christian  dogmas ;  but  the  Prot- 
estant body  must  be  judged  not  by  these,  but  by  its 
fundamental  principles,  and  its  general  tendency.  Men 
are  not  Christian  believers  merely  because  they  profess  to 
hold  certain  Christian  dogmas.  The  test  of  one's  ortho- 
doxy is  not  the  fact  of  his  professing  to  believe  orthodox 
dogmas,  but  in  the  fact  of  his  holding  orthodox  dogmas 
and  for  an  orthodox  reason.  He  who  believes  all  the 
articles  of  the  creed  is  no  Christian  believer  if  he  believes 
them  only  as  a  philosophy.  There  are  individuals  among 
you  who  profess  to  believe  nearly  all  Catholic  doctrine,  as 
one  may  say,  the  whole  material  object  of  Catholic  faith,. 
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and  yet  are  they  no  Catholic  believers,  for  they  do  not 
believe  them  for  a  Catholic  reason.  Their  belief  is  a  per- 
suasion, an  opinion,  or  a  speculation,  not  faith.  All  Prot- 
estants, whether  Evangelicals  or  non-Evangelicals,  assert 
the  same  formal  reason  of  belief,  that  is,  private  judgment, 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  Scriptures  interpreted  by 
private  judgment,  that  is,  belief  on  mere  human  authority, 
and  therefore,  however  they  may  differ  among  tiiemselves 
as  to  the  mere  matters  believed  or  not  believed,  are  rad- 
ically indistinguishable,  and,  as  the  rejectors  of  the 
Gospel  all  maintain  the  same  formal  reason  for  believing, 
there  is  no  radical  or  generic  distinction  between  Protes- 
tants and  unbelievers  themselves.  This  is  the  reason,  my 
brethren,  why  your  ministers  have  been  able  to  establish 
nothing,  and  why  you  find  yourselves  everywhei'e  con- 
stantly tending  to  rationalism  and  open  infidelity. 

Have  you  not,  my  brethren,  observed  that  a  striking 
change  of  late  has  come  over  the  spirit  and  form  of  your 
internal  controversies  ?  In  former  times  you  had  among  you 
fierce  and  obstinate  wars  about  dogmas ;  dogma  armed  itself 
against  dogma,  confession  against  confession.  The  consub- 
stantialist  and  the  sacramentarian  stood  front  to  front,  and 
hurled  each  his  anathema  in  the  face  of  the  other;  the 
predestinarian  sought  to  maintain  his  decretum  horrihile 
against  the  Arminian,  and  the  Arminian  his  free  will  and 
unlimited  grace  against  the  unconditional  election  and  rep- 
robation of  the  predestinarian ;  the  Trinitarian  insisted  on 
the  dogma  of  the  Trinity  against  the  Socinian,  and  the 
Socinian  on  his  contradictory  dogma  against  the  Trinitarian ; 
the  believer  labored  to  defend  revelation  against  the  unbe- 
liever, and  the  unbeliever  to  defend  the  sufiiciency  of  reason 
against  the  believer.  All  that  is  now  well-nigh  changed 
among  you,  and  you  smile  or  you  sigh  over  the  folly  of  your 
ancestore  who  attached  such  vast  importance  to  dogmatic 
Christianity.  You  congratulate  yourselves  that  you  have 
outgrown  their  childish  controversies.  Many  of  you  sneer 
at  dogmatic  Christianity,  and  say,  give  us  a  religion  for  the 
heai't,  not  for  the  head.  A  king  of  Prussia  by  royal  edict 
unites  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  in  tlie  same  communion, 
conunanding  them  both  to  use  the  same  litui-gy,  but  per- 
mitting eaeii  to  interpret  it  in  his  own  sense,  and  few  only 
of  either  body  are  found  to  object.  Schleiermacher,  the 
founder  of  the  German  school  of  supeniaturalists,  professes 
to  accept  all  the  symbolical  books  of  the  Lutherans,  and 
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maintains  in  a  grave  discourse  addressed  to  the  cultivated 
among  the  despisers  of  religion  that  one  may  have  all  that 
is  essential  in  doctrine  and  life  without  so  much  as  be- 
lieving even  the  personality  of  God  or  a  future  state  of 
personal  existence.  Xearly  all  classes  of  your  neologists 
accept  the  old  Protestant  dogmas,  and  only  explain  them ; 
and  Unitarians  have  been  heard  to  sing  the  Nieene  creed  as  a 
part  of  their  religious  service.  Your  philosophers  no  longer 
offer  any  direct  opposition  to  faith  ;  they  make  a  boast  of  ac- 
cepting all  Christian  dogmas.  Nobody  has  ever  held  false 
dogmas ;  all  religious  doctrines  it  is  maintained  are  true, 
only  people,  and  especially  those  who  have  most  stren- 
uously advocated  them,  have  not  properly  understood  them. 
They  all  symbolize  great  truths,  and  we  must  seek  to 
interpret  them,  not  to  reject  them.  Whence  comes  this 
remarkable  change  ?  What  has  brought  your  old  interne- 
cine warfare  to  an  end,  and  made  you  so  remarkably 
tolerant  of  each  other's  errors  i  The  cause,  my  brethren, 
is  not,  as  jow  sometimes  fancy,  in  the  fact  that  you  have 
grown  more  mild,  and  charitable,  but  in  tlie  fact  that 
your  leaders  have  discovered  that  it  makes  nothing  in  favor 
of  their  enemies  that  the  matter  of  Christianity  is  accepted 
or  rejected,  so  long  as  it  is  accepted  or  rejected  for  a  human 
reason,  or  on  a  human  authority,  and  therefore  that  all  who 
reject  an  authoritative  church,  and  acknowledge  no  au- 
thority, but  private  judgment,  in  religious  belief  are  really 
members  of  one  and  the  same  family,  and  do  not  and  can- 
not have  among  them  any  essential  differences. 

However,  then,  my  brethren,  you  may  seem  on  the 
surface  to  differ  among  yourselves,  at  bottom,  whether 
Evangelicals,  or  non-Evangelicals,  Puseyites  or  transcen- 
dentalists,  you  all  belong  to  the  same  category,  and  ai-e ' 
rightly  all  classed  under  one  and  the  same  general  head. 
The  only  real  differences  among  you  are  in  degree,  not  in 
kind.  Some  have  pushed  the  development  of  the  prin- 
ciples common  to  you  all,  further  than  have  others,  and 
some  are  nearer  the  natural  and  logical  termination  of 
the  Protestant  movement  than  others,  and  tiierefore  are 
the  true  index  to  what  all  are  becoming,  and  must  be- 
come, if  left  to  the  natural  law  of  development.  Those 
who  are  nearest  the  goal,  have  reduced  Christianity  to 
a  mere  philosophical  and  human  system,  and  therefore 
you  have  all,  as  Protestants,  virtually  eliminated  Christ 
from  Christianity,  and  reduced  Christianity  to  a  mere  hu- 
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man   system,  and  by  so  doing  reduced  yourselves  to  tlie 
poverty  and  squalidness  of  nature. 

The  fact  that  some  of  you  still  assert  that  the  Scriptures 
are  authoritative  does  not  in  the  least  invalidate  this  con- 
clusion ;  for  you  assert  them  as  authoritative  only  as  inter- 
preted by  private  judgment,  and  cannot  assert  them  as 
otherwise  authoritative  without  departing  from  your  Prot- 
estantism. The  only  authority  the  Scriptures  can  have  to 
the  mind  is  in  their  sense,  and  if  that  sense  is  determined 
by  private  judgment  it  is  only  the  authority  of  private 
judgment.  On  your  principles  the  Scriptures  are  not  a 
judgment,  are  not  proposed  as  a  judgment,  but  as  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  a  judgment,  on  which  by  his  private  reason 
the  individual  forms  a  judgment,  which  judgment  can,  of 
course,  have  no  more  weight  or  autliority  tlian  a  private 
judgment  formed  by  the  individual  on  any  other  subject. 
As  private  judgment,  as  such,  whatever  the  subject  on  which 
it  is  formed,  or  by  whomsoever  it  is  formed,  is  the  equal 
of  private  judgment,  it  is  perfectly  indifferent  what  or 
whose  private  judgment  is  followed.  Therefore  all  beliefs 
and  no-beliefs  are  matters  of  indifference. 

Here  then,  my  brethren,  is  where  all  Protestantism  log- 
ically leads,  and  where  all  genuine  Protestants  have,  or 
sooner  or  later  must,  come.  Nothing,  then,  is  more  certain 
than  that  on  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  it  is  im- 
possible to  maintain  religion,  and  that  just  in  proportion  as 
you  remain  true  to  them  and  follow  them  out  to  their 
logical  consequences  you  abandon  all  religion,  and  fall  into 
unbelief  and  indifferentism.  Without  religion,  my  breth- 
ren, you  are  without  law,  without  faith,  without  hope,  and 
are  reduced  to  this  world  alone,  and  therefore  to  mere 
sensible  or  material  goods.  But  these  goods,  taken  alone, 
are  no  goods  at  ajl,  as  your  own  experience  and  the  experi- 
ence 01  all  ages  amply  prove.  Then  your  Protestantism 
reduces  you  not  only  to  absolute  indifferentism,  but  to  a 
state  in  which  there  is  and  can  be  no  real  good  for  you. 
Then,  if  Protestantism  be  true,  there  is  no  good  for  man. 

The  question  now  becomes,  my  brethren,  a  serious  one, 
and  one  which  should  press  liome  to  your  own  interests 
and  feelings.  Is  there  no  real,  substantial  good  for  man  I 
Has  some  evil  being  made  us?  Has  existence  no  purpose,, 
life  no  rule  ?  Is  there  no  beatitude  to  which  we  may  aspire  ? 
Is  there  nothing  fixed,  permanent,  and  that  passes  not  as  a 
shadow?     Must  we  walk  all  our  days  in  a  vain  show,  and 
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leave  no  more  trace  of  having  lived,  than  leaves  the  bird 
that  cleaves  the  air,  or  the  keel  that  slits  the  wave  ?  If  so, 
our  condition  is  most  deplorable,  and  man  with  the  rational 
sonl,  tlie  thinking  head,  and  the  feeling  heart  is  the  most 
miserable  of  existences.  Better  to  have  been  born  a  brute 
beast,  better  to  liave  been  a  crawling  worm,  the  insect  of 
an  hour,  the  veriest  mote  in  the  sunbeam  than  a  man ! 

Do  not  deceive  yourselves  with  the  vain  hope  that  your 
present  wretched  spiritual  state  is  only  transitional,  only  a 
necessary  stage  in  your  progress  from  what  you  are  pleased 
to  term  the  errors,  the  superstitions,  and  corruptions  of 
Kome,  to  a  pure  and  holy  Christian  church,  or  to  a  new  and 
and  more  glorious  development  of  Christian  faith  and  piety. 
Three  hundred  years  is  too  long  a  period  for  a  transitional 
state  to  last,  and  is  long  enough  to  test  any  experiment, 
however  great  or  important.  I  nave  already  shown  you  tliat 
your  present  state  is  not  accidental,  produced  by  extrinsic 
and  transient  causes,  but  is  the  necessary  and  strictly  log- 
ical development  of  the  principles  of  the  Eeformation 
itself.  You  have  nothing  better  on  that  side  to  hope.  Your 
experiment,  too,  has  been  made  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances.  You  have  had  every  earthly  advantage. 
You  stepped  in  tlie  very  outset  into  the  possession  of  tlie 
churches,  schools,  and  hospitals  founded  by  the  piety,  the 
zeal,  and  the  charity  of  your  Catholic  ancestors ;  you  have 
had  wealth,  learning,  talent,  and  power  on  your  side ;  you 
have  been  supported  by  kings  and  princes,  with  their  fleets 
and  armies,  their  constabulary,  their  courts,  their  prisons, 
and  their  hangman,  and  it  is  idle  to  expect  hereafter  to 
succeed  where  thus  far  you  have  failed.  In  a  less  time 
than  you  have  had  for  your  experiment,  the  early  Christians 
had  gone  forth  without  one  of  your  worldly  advantages, 
poor  and  illiterate  from  that  "  upper  room  "  m  Jerusalem, 
and  against  all  the  powers  of  earth  and  liell  had  preached 
the  Gospel  to  every  nation  and  planted  the  cross  in  triumph 
on  the  capitol  of  the  world.  Had  your  cause  been  theirs, 
with  all  your  advantages,  you  would  have  succeeded  long 
ere  this,  and  nor,  be  now  excusing  your  failure  by  alleging 
that  you  are  in  a  transitional  state.  An  experiment  that 
with  every  advantage  for  a  fair  trial  has  not  succeeded  in 
three  hundred  years  lias  failed,  definitively  failed,  and  noth- 
ing more  is  to  be  hoped  from  it.  You  must  take  your 
Protestantism  for  what  it  has  been  and  is,  or  not  take  it  at 
all.     Your  experience  proves  that  the  more  you  develop  it. 
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the  further  it  carries  you  from  rehgious  faith  and  hope, 
and  if  frightened  by  the  abyss  of  infidelity  that  opens 
under  your  feet  you  recoil  and  retrace  your  steps  towards 
Christianity,  you  find  no  stopping-place  short  of  Kome, — 
a  return  to  the  mother  church. 

Here  then  you  are,  my  brethren,  reduced  by  your  Prot- 
estantism, which  promised  you  so  mucli,  to  the  weakness 
and  darkness  of  our  fallen  nature,  to  a  state  of  doubt 
and  perplexity,  in  which  as  you  show  by  your  daily  con- 
duct, you  despair  of  all  but  the  sensible  goods  of  this 
world,  in  reality  no  goods  at  all.  "What  will  you  do?  The 
Kefonners  deceived  you ;  your  ministers  have  continued  to 
deceive  you ;  you  have  even  deceived  yourselves.  You 
have  now  no  alternative,  but  to  remain  where  you  are  and 
beg  of  the  swine  you  are  doomed  to  feed  a  share  of  the 
busks  they  eat,  or  like  the  prodigal  son  to  arise  and  return 
to  yoiir  father's  house, — the  church  of  God, — where  is 
bread  enough  and  to  spare.  I  am  well  aware  of  j'our  deep 
and  bitter  prejudices  against  the  church ;  I  know  that  you 
can  hardly  endure  to  hear  her  named,  that  you  hate  and 
detest  her,  call  her  all  manner  of  hard  names,  look  upon 
her  as  your  worst  enemy,  as  sure  to  ruin  you,  soul  and 
body,  and  are  ready  to  cry  out  against  her  as  the  old  carnal 
Jews  did  against  our  blessed  Lord,  when  in  their  madness 
they  exclaimed :  "  Cnicify  him,  crucify  him."  But  this 
much,  whatever  your  pride,  you  must  own  to  me,  if  not  to 
me,  at  least  to  yourselves,  that,  as  far  as  your  knowledge 
extends,  the  church  has  never  deceived  you.  She  told 
you  what  would  come  of  following  the  lieformers,  and 
your  own  experience  proves  that  what  she  told  you  was 
true.  As  your  ministei's  have  deceived  you  in  regard  to 
the  Reformation,  may  they  not  also  have  deceived  you  in 
regard  to  the  church  'i 

This  much  is  certain,  my  brethren,  that  your  ministers, 
yoiir  philosophers,  your  poets,  your  politicians,  your  own 
minds  and  hearts  have  deceived  you.  All  except  the 
church  has  deceived  you  with  Ipng  promises  and  delusive 
dreams.  This  you  know  and  feel  in  those  moments  when 
you  venture  to  be  honest  with  yourselves.  Has  the  church 
ever  deceived  you  ?  She  told  you  the  lieformers  were  de- 
ceiving themselves  and  their  followers ;  she  told  you  that 
your  ministers  were  deceiving  you,  that  the  Lord  had  not 
sent  tliem,  yet  they  ran,  that  they  were  prophets  prophesy- 
ing from  the  delusions  of  their  own  hearts,  that  they  gave 
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you  chaff  for  wheat,  their  oM'n  words  for  the  word  of 
God,  and  that  if  you  hstened  to  them  you  would  lose  your 
Christian  faith,  and  fall  into  absolute  unbelief  and  irrelig- 
ion.  Did  she  lie  to  you  ?  She  told  you  from  the  begin- 
ning that  all  except  herself  were  deceiving  spirits,  lying  in 
■wait  to  deceive  you.  Have  her  words  proved  untrue? 
Your  ministers  told  you  not  to  believe  her,  that  she  was  an 
impudent  prostitute,  a  vile  sorceress,  and  her  words  were 
lies  to  entice  you  to  enter  into  her  secret  chambers  and 
share  her  foul  embraces.  They,  you  know,  were  deceivers 
in  the  promises  they  held  out  to  you,  and  wherefore  should 
you  continue  to  trust  them  ?  If  as  far  as  you  know  she  has 
never  deceived  you,  has  never  with  false  promises  lured 
you  to  evil,  and  never  told  you  falseliood,  why  should  you 
not  conceive  it  possible,  after  all,  that  she  is  what  she 
professes  to  be,  the  true  church,  the  stainless  bride  of  the 
Lamb,  and  that  your  ministers  for  purposes  of  their  own 
have  most  foully  belied  her,  most  grossly  calumniated  her  ? 
Do  you  allege  that  it  is  very  unlikely  that  so  large  and 
apparently  so  respectable  a  body  of  people  as  Protes- 
tants should  have  committed  so  gross  a  mistake  ?  I  agree 
that  at  first  sight  it  seems  hardly  credible.  But  then,  if 
they  have  not  been  mistaken,  Catholics  have  been,  and  we 
have  the  fact  of  their  mistake  to  account  for, — the  equally 
gross  mistake  of  a  much  larger  and  a  no  less  respectable 
body,  and  that  not  for  three  hundred  years  only,  but  for 
eighteen  hundred  years.  If  you  talk  this  way,  the  Catholic 
wul  carry  it  over  you  without  an  effort.  And  besides,  St. 
Paul  forewarned  the  faithful  that  the  fact  which  seems  to 
you  incredible  should  actually  take  place.  "  Know  also  this, 
that  in  the  last  days,  shall  come  on  dangerous  times.  Men 
shall  be  lovers  of  themselves,  covetous,  haughty,  proud, 
blasphemers,  disobedient  to  parents,  ungrateful,  wicked, 
•without  affection,  without  peace,  slanderers,  incontinent, 
unmerciful,  without  kindness,  traitors,  stubborn,  puffed  up, 
lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  of  God ;  having  an  appear- 
ance, incised,  of  piety,  but  denying  the  power  tliereof. 
Now  these  avoid  :  for  of  this  sort  are  they  who  creep  into 
houses  and  lead  captives  silly  women  laden  with  sins,  who 
are  led  away  with  divers  desires,  ever  learning  and  never 
attaining  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Now  as  Jannes 
and  Mambres  resisted  Moses,  so  these  also  resist  the  tnith ; 
men  corrupted,  reprobate  concerning  the  faith."— [2  Tim.,  iii, 
1-8.]    It  does  not  answer  to  judge  always  from  the  appear- 
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ance,  for  they  who  break  the  unity  of  the  faith  and  depart 
from  the  truth  are  under  a  sort  of  necessity  of  appearing 
outwardly  to  men  as  great  lovers  of  truth,  and  scrupulously 
moral  and  pious,  for  it  is  only  on  that  condition  that  they 
can  sustain  themselves  or  increase  their  numbers.  They 
must  be  austere  externally,  for  they  cannot  afford  to  be 
otherwise.  But  men  may  be  externally  very  austere,  and  yet 
internally  and  in  private  not  a  little  corrupt.  Satan  himself 
sometimes,  and  not  unfrequently,  disguises  himself  and 
appears  as  an  angel  of  liglit.  Men  judge  according  to 
appearances,  but  God  judges  the  heart. 

Here  then,  my  brethren,  you  ai'e  after  three  hundred  years 
of  experimenting  with  Protestantism.  But  here  you  cannot 
live.  Nature  is  not  sufficient  for  the  life  of  nature,  and  it  is 
not  in  man  to  be  satislled  with  mere  earthly  or  sensible 
goods.  Universal  experience  proves  that  we  may  possess  all 
that  the  world  can  give,  and  still  sigh  and  yearn  for  what  we 
have  not,  and  to  be  what  we  are  not.  liiches  alone  cannot  en- 
rich. Our  views  as  to  what  it  is  to  be  rich  expand  with  our 
acquisitions,  and  the  distance  between  what  we  have  and 
what  we  desire  constantly  widens  in  proportion  as  our  pos- 
sessions increase.  On  wishes  wishes  grow,  and  the  more 
wishes  we  are  able  to  satisfy  the  more  we  have  springing  up 
and  clamoring  in  vain  to  be  satisfied.  The  richer  we  grow, 
the  poorer  do  we  become,  for  poverty  is  always  to  be 
measured  by  the  number  of  wants  we  have  that  we  are  un- 
able to  satisfy.  Hence  the  wise  in  all  ages  admonish  us  if 
we  would  enrich  a  man  to  diminish  his  desires,  not  to  en- 
large his  possessions. 

Pleasures,  again,  do  not  please  ;  and  none  enjoy  less  than 
they  whose  sole  study  is  to  enjoy.  Sensitive  appetite  and 
passion  strengthen  by  indulgence,  and  in  proportion  as  they 
strengthen  the  power  to  indulge  them  is  impaired,  and  the 
capacity  of  their  objects  to  gratify  them  is  diminished.  The 
votaries  of  pleasure  are  the  most  miserable  of  mortals.  The 
philosoi^hy  of  the  Garden,  however  attractive  and  flowery 
may  be  its  entrance,  is  the  saddest  philosophy  ever  invented 
and  its  disciples  are  the  lirst  to  exclaim  from  the  depths  of 
their  own  experience,  Vanitas  vanitatum,  vanitas  vamtatum, 
et  omnia  vanitas.  The  pursuit  of  knowledge  for  its  own 
sake,  as  much  as  some  of  you  praise  it,  is  little  better.  The 
eye  is  not  satisfied  by  seeing,  nor  the  undei-standing  by 
knowing.  It  is  but  little  at  best  that  we  can  know,  and  the 
more  we  know  the  more  ai"e  we  oppressed  by  a  sense  of 
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what  remains  to  us  unknown,  and  unknowable.  Tlie  chase 
after  fame,  wordly  honors  and  distinctions  is  still  more 
vain  and  fruitless.  jS'^or  do  we  find  any  thing  more  satisfactory 
in  these  idols  of  the  age,  love  and  philanthropy.  Love, 
abandoned  to  nature  alone,  sought  for  its  own  sake,  consumes 
itself  in  its  own  flames.  It  is  capricious,  morbid,  a  torment 
to  its  possessor,  and  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  love 
it  demands  in  return.  Philanthropy  can  only  weep  over  evils 
it  is  impotent  to  cui-e,  and  aggravate  tlie  wrongs  it  would 
redress.  It  springs  from  nature,  and  can  ofl^er  its  objects 
at  best,  only  sensible  goods, — health,  pleasure,  knowledge, 
honors,  fame,  none  of  which  ever  slake  the  burning  thirst 
or  appease  the  gnawing  hunger  of  their  possessors. 

The  experience  of  all  ages  and  all  individuals  proves  that 
man  never  suffices  for  man,  nor  nature  for  nature.  Man 
never  does  and  never  can  obtain  his  good  from  the  world.  He 
has  wants  which  transcend  the  universe,  which  demand  an 
unbounded  good,  and  whicli  nothing  created  can  satisfy. 
Why  it  is  so,  I  will  not  stop  now  to  enquire,  but  that  it  is  so, 
is  undeniable.  The  goods  of  this  world,  if  ever  goods  at  all, 
are  goods  only  when  they  come  unsought,  when  we  do  not 
desire  them,  and  have  turned  our  back  upon  them,  in  order 
to  live  for  an  end  out  of  this  world  and  above  it.  It  may 
seem  strange  that  we  never  find  our  good  in  the  objects  to 
to  which  our  nature  itself  tends,  and  to  which  it  all  but  irre- 
sistibly impels  us,  yet  so  it  is,  and  we  cannot  make  it  other- 
wise. 

Let  me  ask  you  then,  my  brethren,  to  pause  and  inquire 
if  it  is  through  necessity  or  merely  througli  your  own  blind- 
ness or  perversity  that  you  find  yourselves  in  a  condition  so 
sad  and  so  desperate.  Your  ministers  induced  you  to  spurn 
the  church  and  you  find  yourselves  after  three  hundred 
years  of  experiment  deprived  of  all  real  good,  compelled  to 
live  and  toil  to  no  end.  You  are  asking  whence  came  we, 
wliy  are  we  here,  whither  we  go,  and  who  will  show  us  any 
good.  The  church  claims  to  be  able  to  answer  these  and  all 
similar  questions.  She  professes  to  explain  our  origin  and 
destiny,  and  to  furnish  us  a  rule  of  life.  She  tells  you  that 
there  is  a  good  for  you,  a  solid,  a  permanent,  an  infinite  good 
within  your  reach ;  and  that  she,  and  she  only,  can  direct 
you  to  it  and  enable  you  to  possess  it.  She  tells  you  that 
God  made  you  not  for  this  world  and  that  he  never  intend- 
ed you  to  find  your  good  in  these  objects  to  whicli  your 
nature  in  its  present  state  inclines  and  impels  you ;  but  he 
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made  you  for  a  supernatural  end,  to  seek  and  find  your  good 
in  him,  and  in  him  only.  She  tells  you  that  he  alone  can 
satisfy  the  soul,  meet  its  deep  wants,  and  fill  it  with  peace 
and  ]oy  ;  that  when  we  seek  him  in  the  way  and  by  the 
means  which  he  has  himself  ordained,  we  are  spiritually 
restored  to  our  normal  state,  live  our  normal  life,  and  all 
things  fall  into  their  proper  order,  and  work  together 
for  our  good.  Therefore  in  the  words  of  her  heavenly 
Spouse,  she  says,  "  seek  first  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  his 
justice,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you."  She 
presents  herself  as  commissioned  by  God  himself,  to  di- 
rect you  how  to  seek,  how  to  find,  and  to  enable  you  to 
seek  and  to  find.  She  promises  you  in  his  name  that,  if 
you  foUow  her  directions,  you  shall  live,  your  souls  shall  be 
filled,  they  shall  overfiow  with  joy,  you  shall  eat  the  good 
things  of  the  land,  have  in  this  world  a  hundred-fold,  and 
in  the  world  to  come  life  everlasting. 

Finally,  my  brethren,  there  may  be  danger  to  you  in 
remaining  away  from  the  church.  Certain  it  is,  that,  how- 
ever hostile  you  may  feel  to  the  church,  you  cannot  prove 
that  she  is  not  what  she  professes  to  be.  As  far  as  you 
have  tested,  or  had  any  means  of  testing  her  words,  you 
have  found  them  in  all  respects  strictly  true.  Never  yet 
has  she  been  convicted  of  falsehood.  All  she  says  then 
may  turn  out  to  be  strictly  and  exactly  true.  But  if  so, 
what  will  be  the  condition  of  those  who  have  scorned  and 
rejected  her,  treated  her  as  the  Jews  treated  her  Lord? 
If  she  be  what  she  professes  to  be  you  have  conducted 
towards  her  precisely  as  the  carnal  Jews  conducted  towards 
her  divine  Spouse,  and  have  unwittingly  verified  his  words : 
"  If  they  have  called  the  master  of  tlie  house  Beelzebub, 
how  much  more  them  of  his  household  ? "  I  know  the 
majority  of  you  have  little  apprehension  of  what  may  come 
after  death,  and  you  look  upon  what  the  church  says  of  the 
last  judgment,  and  the  eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked,, 
as  an  old  wife's  fable,  or  as  a  mere  bugbear  to  frighten  the 
weak  and  timid  ;  still  you  must  own  tliat  what  the  church 
says  may  turn  out  to  be  true,  and  that,  in  spite  of  the  jests 
and  mockeries  of  the  licentious  ami  profane,  who  would 
fain  persuade  themselves  with  old  Lucretius,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  God  to  recall  the  dead  to  life,  judgment 
and  hell  may  prove  to  be  no  fiction,  but  awful  verities. 
With  all  your  boasted  progress  you  have  never  been  able 
to  discover  that  it  is  not  so,  and  if  it  be  so,  I  may  well 
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leave  jow  to  reflect  what  must  be  your  condition,  if  j'ou 
refuse  to  examine  her  claims. 

The  case,  my  brethren,  then  stands :  with  the  church 
there  is  a  chance  of  good,  and  without  her  there  is  no  good 
for  you,  and  may  be  severe  condemnation  and  punishment 
for  rejecting  her.  These  I  do  not  urge  as  sufficient  reasons 
for  embracing  her,  but  they  certainly  are  sufficient  reasons 
for  investigating  her. 

III. OBLIGATION   TO    WORSHIP    GOD. 

I  shall  enter  into  no  elaborate  argument,  my  brethren, 
to  prove  to  you  that  God  is,  and  that  atheism  is  untenable, 
because  I  do  not  judge  it  necessary,  and  because  I  wish  to 
show  all  the  respect  m  my  power  to  your  own  understand- 
ings. I  am  not  aware  tliat  any  of  you  really  doubt  the 
existence  of  God,  however  atheistical  may  be  some  of  your 
speculations,  or  erroneous  your  conceptions  of  the  divine 
attributes.  From  the  creation  of  the  world  or  the  begin- 
ning of  time,  even  the  invisible  things  of  God,  also  his 
eternal  power  and  divinity,  have  been  clearly  seen,  being 
understood  by  the  things  that  are  made.  Without  God 
nothing  can  be  conceived  as  existing,  and  to  deny  that  he 
exists  is  to  deny  all  existence.  To  deny  the  existence  of 
all  things  is  to  deny  all  knowledge,  for  what  is  not  or  what 
does  not  exist  cannot  be  an  object  of  knowledge,  and  if  we 
do  not  ourselves  exist,  and  if  we  know  nothing  at  all  we 
cannot  know  that  there  is  no  God,  and  thus  cannot  assert 
atheism.  We  cannot,  then,  doubt  that  God  is,  and  that  we 
are  under  an  obligation  to  worship  liim,  an  obligation  from 
which  we  cannot  withdraw  ourselves,  nor  even  he  himself 
dispense  us. 

Is  not  this  the  common  sense  of  mankind  ?  In  every  age 
and  nation,  savage,  barbarous,  or  civilized,  do  you  not  find 
the  fact  of  our  obligation  to  worship  God  acknowledged 
and  asserted  ?  Have  not  even  those  of  your  philosophers, 
who  maintain  that  religion  is  a  law  or  principle  of  human 
nature,  universal,  permanent,  and  indestructible,  triumph- 
antly proved,  that  religious  worship,  of  some  sort,  is  coeval 
and  coextensive  with  the  race  ?  Assuredly,  what  is  approved 
by  all  men,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  is  a  dictate  of  reason, 
and  we  cannot  deny  it  witliout  divesting  ourselves  of  that 
which  constitutes  the  peculiar  dignity  and  glory  of  our 
nature,  and,  as  far  as  in  our  power,  placing  ourselves  out  of 
the  category  of  men,  and  in  that  of  irrational  beings. 
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Moreover,  the  obligation  of  all  men  to  worship  God  is 
not  only  certain  from  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  from 
what  Immanuel  Kant  calls  the  practical  reason,  hut  it  is  a 
truth  of  the  pure  reason  itself,  and  as  demonstrably  certain 
as  any  truth  of  philosophy  or  mathematics.  Certainly,  the 
creator  has  the  sovereign  right  of  property  to  the  creature, 
— the  maker,  to  the  thing  made,  is  not  this  what  you 
assert,  when  you  say,  a  man  has  a  right  to  the  produce  of 
his  own  hands,  or  tlie  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire  ?  Is  not 
God  otr  creator?  Has  he  not  made  us  and  bestowed  upon 
us  all  our  original  endowments  ?  You  cannot  deny  it ;  for 
we  could  not  act  before  we  were,  or  bestow  what  we  had 
not.  Then  he  has  the  sovereign  right  of  property  to  us ; 
then  we  are  his,  not  our  own ;  and  then  we  are  bound  to 
render  ourselves,  with  all  our  original  endowments,  unto 
him,  for  justice  requires  us,  as  is  undeniable,  to  render  unto 
every  one  his  own. 

To  render  ourselves,  that  is,  the  tribute  of  our  whole 
being,  unto  God  as  his  due  is,  in  general  terms,  what  is  to 
be  understood  by  worshipping  him.  If,  then,  justice,  as  it 
undeniably  does,  requires  us  to  render  unto  every  one  his 
due,  and  if  we  are  due  to  God,  are  his  and  not  our  own, 
assuredly  we  are  bound  to  worship  him.  This  you  cannot 
deny. 

Can  we  ever  withdraw  ourselves  from  this  obligation,  or 
can  it,  by  any  act  of  ours,  ever  become  tnie  tliat  we  are  not 
bound  to  worship  God  ?  Certainly  not,  unless  we  are  able  to 
destroy  the  relation  which  we  hold  to  God  as  his  creatures. 
We  are  bound  to  worship  him  because  we  are  his ;  and  we 
are  his  because  he  has  made  us.  We  are  bound  to  render 
unto  him  the  tribute  of  our  being  because  he  is  its  author,  and 
of  our  whole  being,  because  he  is  the  author  of  the  whole. 
So  long,  therefore,  as  it  remains  true  that  he  has  made  us, 
and  is  the  author  of  our  being,  and  of  our  whole  being,  we 
must  be  bound  to  worship  him.  Can  we  ever  make  this 
untrue  ?     Of  course  not,  for  it  is  metaphysically  impossible. 

But  cannot  God  himself  dispense  us  from  this  obligation  ? 
The  obligation  rests  on  the  principle,  that  we  are  bound  to 
render  unto  every  one  his  dues,  or  what  is  his  own,  and  is 
therefore  founded  in  eternal  justice.  To  release  us  from  it 
■would  be  to  dispense  with  justf ce,  and  to  authorize  injustice. 
This  God  cannot  do,  because  he  is  eternal  Justice  in  itself, 
and  it  would  be  to  deny,  to  contradict,  to  annihilate,  in  fact, 
his  own  essential,  eternal,  imnmtable,  and  indestructible 
nature,  which  is  not  supposable. 
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It  follows,  then,  necessarily,  that,  however  we  may  differ 
as  to  what  is  practically  worshipping  God,  we  are  all  under 
a  moral  obligation  to  worship  him,  from  which  we  can  by 
no  act  of  ours  Avithdraw  ourselves,  and  from  which  not  even 
he  himself  can  dispense  us. 

This  obligation  to   worship  God,  my   brethren,  is  the 

f  round  of  all  our  obligations,  and  cannot  bo  denied  without 
enying  all  morals.  A  moral  action  is  not  merely  an  action 
that  it  is  agreeable,  convenient,  or  useful  to  perform,  but 
essentially  a  debt  we  owe,  are  bound  in  justice  to  pay,  and 
cannot  refuse  to  pay  without  becoming  guilty  of  injustice. 
All  morality  rests  on  the  principle  of  duty,  and  all  duty  on 
the  principle  of  justice  wnich  commands  us  to  render  unto 
every  one  his  own,  or  to  give  unto  every  one  his  due.  If 
this  principle  binds  at  all,  it  binds  us  to  worship  God,  for 
undeniably  we  cannot  be  less  bound  to  give  unto  him  his 
due  than  unto  others  their  due. 

But  this  obligation,  if  conceded,  includes  all  our  obliga- 
tions, and  aside  from  it  we  have  and  can  have  no  obligation, 
as  the  wise  man  says,  in  saying :  "  Fear  God  and  keep  his 
commandments,  for  this  is  the  whole  of  man,"  or  as  your 
version  has  it,  "  Fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments,  for 
this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man."  We  caii  owe  only  on  con- 
dition that  we  are,  to  the  extent  of  our  indebtedness,  not. 
our  own,  and  can  owe  only  him  whose  we  are.  "We  owe 
God  because  we  are  his,  and  all  we  are  and  have,  because 
all  we  are  and  have  is  his,  since  he  is  its  author  and  giver. 
We  cannot  owe  beyond  all  we  are  and  have,  that  is,  beyond 
our  whole  being,  and  if  we  owe  the  whole  to  God,  it  is 
clear  that  we  can  owe  no  one  else.  The  earnings  of  prop- 
erty are  the  proprietor's.  Since  God  owns  our  whole  being, 
he  owns  all  its  facilities,  and  therefore  all  that  we  can 
acquire  by  their  exercise.  We  are  incompetent,  as  the  son 
under  age,  to  contract  debts  in  our  own  name.  What  is 
due  for  services  rendered  to  the  son  is  due  from  the  father, 
and  what  is  due  for  services  rendered  by  the  son  is  due  to 
the  father.  It  is  only  in  the  father  that  the  son  can  bind 
or  be  bound.  So  is  it  only  in  God  that  we  can  be  bound 
or  bind.  Then  we  can  owe  others  only  for  the  reason 
that  we  owe  him,  and  it  is  only  for  the  reason  that  they  owe 
him,  that  others  can  owe  us.  •  In  either  case  the  debt  is  a 
debt  only  because  due  to  God,  and  must  be  paid  to  him,  or, 
in  commercial  phrase,  to  his  order.  Clearly,  then,  our 
obligation  to  worship  God  is  our  only  obligation,  and  in- 
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eludes  in  itself  all  our  moral  obligations,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  denied  without  denying  all  morality,  which  none 
of  you,  I  presume,  are  ])repared  to  do. 

I  am  aware  that  moralists  are  accustomed  to  divide  our 
duties  into  three  classes, — duties  to  ourselves,  duties  to  our 
neighbors,  and  duties  to  God,  and  that  some  persons  sup- 
pose that  each  class  stands  on  its  own  ground,  independent 
eacli  of  the  others,  so  that  we  might  deny  our  duties  to 
God,  and  still  assert  duties  to  ourselves  or  duties  to  our 
neighbor.  But  this  is,  as  you  perceive,  a  grave  error.  The 
division  of  our  duties  into  the  three  classes  just  mentioned 
is  convenient  and  perfectly  proper,  when  the  question  is 
not  as  to  the  ultimate  ground  of  duty,  and  it  is  only  pro- 
posed to  treat  our  specific  duties  simply  in  relation  to 
their  immediate  objects ;  but  when  we  are  treating  of  the 
principle  of  duty  itself,  the  ultimate  ground  of  all  obliga- 
tion, it  is  not  admissible  ;  for  then  all  duties  resolve  them- 
selves into  duties  to  God,  and  all  particular  obligations  into 
the  general  obligation  to  worship  God.  There  is  and  can 
be  no  atheistical  morals.  Without  God  there  is  no  moral 
obligation ;  and  supposing  no  duties  to  God,  none  can  be 
supposed  to  our  neighbor  or  to  ourselves.  A  man  who- 
persuades  himself  that  he  does  not  believe  in  God  may, 
indeed,  perform  many  acts  enjoined  by  the  moral  law,  but 
not  because  so  enjoined  ;  for,  if  God  is  supposed  not  to  be, 
no  moral  law  is  conceivable,  because  then  there  is  no  law- 
giver. 

The  specific  duties  termed  by  ethical  writers  duties  to> 
ourselves  are  our  duties.  Certainly  we  are  bound  to  take 
proper  care  of  ourselves,  and  to  do  ourselves  no  harm.  But 
to  whom  are  we  bound  ?  You  cannot  say  that  we  are  bound 
to  ourselves,  for  that  would  imply  that  the  binder  and  the 
bound  are  one  and  the  same.  It  would  also  imply  that  we 
are  our  own.  We  must  be  our  own  in  order  to  be  able  to 
bind,  and  in  so  far  as  we  are  our  own  we  cannot  be  bound. 
If  we  are  our  own,  we  do  not  owe  ourselves,  and  then  can 
be  responsible  to  no  one  for  what  we  do  with  ourselves,, 
but  are  free  to  dispose  of  ourselves  as  we  please.  May  I 
not  do  as  I  will  with  mine  own  ?  If  we  are  our  own  whose 
business  is  it  if  we  waste  our  strength  and  activity,  destroj 
our  mental  and  physical  health,  and  kill  both  soul  and 
body  ^  But  we  are  not  our  own ;  we  belong  to  God  whose 
we  are  and  all  we  have  or  can  acquire ;  and  therefore  are 
we  bound,  not  to  oureelves,  which  is  absurd,  but  to  him,  to- 
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take  proper  care  of  ourselves  and  to  do  ourselves  no  liarni, 
because  justice  requires  us  by  its  very  nature  to  take  proper 
care  of  what  is  committed  to  us  in  trust,  and  to  refrain 
from  all  injury  to  the  property  of  anotlier.  Hence  we  are 
really  bound  to  love  ourselves,  but  for  God's  sake,  not  our 
own. 

The  duties  described  as  duties  to  our  neiajhbor  are  also 
real  duties.  We  are  bound  to  love  our  neighbor  as  our- 
selves, to  refrain  from  doing  him  anj'  injury  in  body  or 
soul,  and  to  seek  his  good  as  we  have  opportunit}-.  But 
here,  again,  to  whom  are  we  bound?  Not,  as  you  will 
concede,  to  him,  because  he  is  no  more  his  own,  than  -we 
are  our  own,  and  not  being  his  own  he  cannot  bind  us,  or 
in  his  own  right  bring  us  in  debt  to  him.  The  obligation 
we  are  under  is  not  an  obligation  to  him,  but  to  God  whose 
lie  is,  and  whose  is  all  that  lie  can  have  bestowed  upon  him. 
He  being  the  property  of  God  who  is  oiir  owner  as  well  as 
his,  and  being  a  man  as  well  as  we,  and  tlierefore  our  equal, 
we  are  bound  to  treat  him  as  we  are  bound  to  treat  our 
selves ;  to  love  him  as  we  love  ourselves ;  for  we  must 
needs  be  as  much  bound  to  protect  and  to  refrain  from 
injuring  the  property  of  our  Master  in  another  as  in  our- 
selves. Hence  the  command,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself." 

It  is  true,  while  we  cannot  assert  duties  either  to  our- 
selves or  to  our  neighbor,  unless  we  assert  our  obligation 
to  worship  God,  we  cannot  worship  God,  if  we  refuse  to 
love  and  serve  our  neighbor.  The  claim  of  God  covers 
all  we  are  and  have,  and  extends  to  every  sphere  of  our 
activity.  He  is,  since  he  is  our  creator,  the  author  of  all 
our  relations,  whether  relations  of  family  or  neighborhood, 
country  or  humanity ;  whatever  is  due  in  consequence  of 
these  relations  is  due  to  him,  and  tlierefore  must  be  paid 
or  we  fail  to  discharge  the  debt  we  owe  him.  The  special 
duties  growing  out  of  these  several  relations  are  not  sepa- 
rable from  the  worship  of  God,  but  are  integral  in  it,  and 
in  fact,  even  the  principal  part  of  it,  and  can  no  more  be 
neglected  without  sin  tlian  any  other  part.  He  who  would 
love  God  must  love  his  brother  also,  and  he  who  would 
worship  God,  must  love  and  serve  liis  neighbor.  Xo  man 
can  be  faithful  Godward,  and  faithless  raanward. 

But  because  our  duty  to  God  includes  all  our  duties,  you 
must  not  assume,  with  your  modem  humanists  and  social- 
ists, that  the  worship  of  God  is  resolvable  into  the  love  ami 
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service  of  Immanitj.  Tlie  debt  we  owe,  and  all  the  debt 
we  owe,  is  due  to  God,  and  to  Lini  alone.  As  owner  of  the 
■debt,  he  may  transfer  it  and  make  it  payable  to  whom  he 
pleases  ;  but  it  must  be  paid  to  him,  or  to  his  order,  or  it  is 
not  paid  at  all.  It  may  be,  and  in  great  part  it  certainly 
is,  made  payable  to  our  neighbor,  but  it  is  so,  only  because 
God  appoints  him  his  agent  to  receive  it.  The  error  of 
your  humanists  and  socialists  is  not  in  contending  that  it  is 
■oiir  duty  to  love  and  serve  our  neighbor,  nor  in  identifying 
the  love  and  service  of  mankind  with  the  love  and  service, 
or  worship,  of  God ;  but  in  asserting  the  debt  is  due  to  our 
neighbor  in  his  own  right,  and  that  we  pay  it  to  God 
because  we  pay  it  to  man.  Certainly  we  are  to  love  and 
serve  humanity,  but  not  for  its  own  sake,  as  these  same 
humanists  and  socialists  themselves  virtually  concede,  for 
they  attempt  to  prove  that  humanity  is  divine,  and  it  is  on 
the  ground  of  its  assumed  divinity  that  they  contend  we 
are  to  love  and  serve  it.  We  are  to  love  and  serve  our 
neighbor  for  God,  and  when  we  do  so,  we  worship  God. 
But  we  cannot  reverse  it,  and  say  we  love  and  serve  God 
for  our  neighbor,  as  do  those  who  contend  for  the  truth  of 
Christianity  on  the  ground  of  its  social  and  civilizing  bene- 
fits ;  for  our  neighbor,  not  being  the  owner  of  God,  is  not 
and  cannot  be  the  owner  of  the  debt.  The  debt  is  not  due  to 
■our  neighbor,  except  as  God  appoints  him  to  receive  it,  and 
to  assert  that  it  is  due  to  him,  is  to  deny  that  it  is  due  to  God, 
and  therefore  to  pay  it  to  him  as  his  due  is  not  to  pay  it  to 
God  at  all.  Hence  the  love  and  service  of  humanity  for 
humanity's  sake  is  not  the  worship  of  God.  and  becomes 
the  worship  of  God,  only  when  it  is  rendered  for  God's 
sake,  and  because  authorized  or  commanded  by  him  as  our 
Sovereign. 

Nor  can  you  assume  with  your  liberal  Christians,  as  they 
call  themselves,  deists,  as  they  are  more  properly  called, — 
that  though  we  are  bound  to  worship  (rod,  we  are  not 
bound  to  render  him  any  external  worship.  The  worship 
of  (lod  exacted  by  eternal  justice  is  the  tribute  of  our 
whole  being,  of  all  we  are  and  have.  We  are  composed 
of  body  and  soul,  and  are  both  external  and  internal,  con- 
sequently we  must  be  bound  to  I'ender  unto  God  both 
internal  and  external  worship,  the  tribute  of  both  soul  and 
body. 

That  pride  revolts  at  the  assertion  that  we  are  bound  to 
worship  God,  by  rendering  unto  him  the  tribute  of  our 
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whole  being,  is  no  doubt  very  true  ;  and  that  many  of  you; 
will  start  at  the  assertion  of  universal  subjection  to  God  aS' 
if  it  were  slavery,  I  can  readily  believe.  But  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  the  absolute  subjection  to  God,  implied 
by  our  obligation  to  worship  him,  and  slavery  in  any  proper 
or  offensive  sense  of  the  term.  Slavery,  you  are  aware,  is- 
not  in  subjection,  but  in  unjust  subjection.  The  slave  is 
no  more  subjected  to  his  master  than  is  the  wife  during 
coverture  to  her  husband,  or  the  son  while  under  age  to 
his  father,  and,  if  equally  just,  the  subjection  would  be  no- 
more  a  grievance  in  his  case  than  in  theirs.  Absolute  sub- 
jection to  God  is  his  due ;  it  is  therefore  just,  and  conse- 
quently is  no  slavery,  no  grievance,  no  hardship ;  for  it 
infringes  no  natural  right  or  natural  freedom  of  man,  and  • 
deprives  no  one  of  any  thing  that  ever  was  or  ever  could  be 
his  own. 

Absolute  subjection  to  justice  you  will  concede,  my 
brethren,  is  not  slavery ;  for  no  man  does  or  can  pretend, 
that  he  has  the  right  to  be  unjust, — the  right  to  do  wrong.. 
Kigiits  are  founded  in  justice,  or  they  are  not  rights,  but 
wrongs.  The  assertion  of  justice  is  the  assertion  of  right ; 
the  denial  of  justice  is  the  denial  of  right,  and  the  denial 
of  right  is  tlie  denial  of  rights;  for  rights  are  rights  only 
by  participation  of  right,  that  is,  of  justice.  The  ground 
of  all  complaints  is  the  real  or  supposed  injustice  of  the 
matter  complained  of;  and  whatever  men  demand,  they 
demand  on  tiie  ground  of  its  real  or  pretended  justice. 
The  highest  conception  men  have  or  can  have  of  liberty  is 
absolute  subjection  to  just  authority,  and  perfect  freedom 
from  all  arbitrary  or  unjust  authority;  and  they  account  an 
authority  tyrannical  only  because  they  hold  it  to  be  unjust, 
that  is,  unjust  eitlier  in  its  origin  or  in  its  exactions.  What 
is  just  all  men  feel  that  they  are  bound  to  give,  and  have 
the  right  to  exact.  Clearly,  then,  they  all  acknowledge, 
and  must  acknowledge,  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  justice, 
and  consequently  tiieir  absolute  moral  subjection  to  it. 

But  justice  regarded  in  itself  is  God,  for  God  is  not  only 
just,  but  essentially  justice  in  itself.  Absolute  subjection 
to  justice  is  only  another  form  of  saying  absolute  subjection 
to  God.  All  men,  therefore,  in  conceding  their  absolute 
subjection  to  justice,  do  in  reality  concede  their  absolute 
subjection  to  God.  They,  then,  only  contradict  themselves 
when  they  regard  the  former  as  liberty  and  the  latter  as 
slavery, — ^liolding  it  good  to  be  subjected  to  justice  and  evil 
lo  be  subjected  to  God ! 
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The  repugnance  so  -widely  felt  to  the  doctrine  that  we 
are  bound  to  render  unto  God  the  tribute  of  our  whole 
being,  arises  either  from  pride  or  hatred  of  justice,  or  from 
the  supposition  that  God  and  justice  are  really  distinguish- 
able and  even  separable.  But  in  either  case  it  is  indefen- 
sible. In  the  former  case,  it  is  a  grave  moral  fault,  and 
although  a  serious  objection  to  the  moral  character  of  those 
who  entertain  it,  is  none  to  the  doctrine  itself.  In  the 
latter  case  it  arises  from  a  gross  error.  We  cannot  suppose 
Grod  and  justice  in  reality  separable  or  even  distinguishable, 
for  that  would  be  to  suppose  God  without  justice,  and 
justice  without  God,  neither  of  which  is  conceivable. 
Reason  is  declarative,  not  legislative, — declares  the  law,  but 
does  not  make  it.  In  teaching  us  that  we  are  bound  to 
give  unto  every  one  his  due,  it  simply  declares  the  precept 
of  justice  ;  it  does  not  create  it.  Justice,  then,  must  be 
prior  to  and  independent  of  reason.  As  thus  prior  and 
independent,  it  must  be  either  something  or  nothing.  It 
cannot  be  nothing,  for  that  would  deny  both  reason  and 
justice.  It  must  be  something,  and  then,  since  it  is  obvi- 
ously supreme,  universal,  immutable,  and  eternal,  it  is  God 
himself,  who  only  is  supreme,  universal,  immutable,  and 
eternal.  Then  God  is  essentially  just,  or  justice  in  itself, 
and  to  suppose  him  separated  or  even  really  distinguishable 
from  justice  would  be  to  deny  his  being,  which  cannot  be 
denied,  for  he  is  necessary  being,  and  it  is  the  property 
of  necessary  being  that  the  contrary  cannot  be  thought. 
Always  and  everywhere,  then,  you  must  suppose  God,  and 
then  always  and  everywhere  you  must  suppose  him  essen- 
tially just,  or  rather  justice  in  itself.  It  would  then  be  no 
less  absurd  than  impious  to  suppose  that  in  submitting  to 
him,  or  in  surrendering  ourselves  absolutely  to  him  as  our 
Lord  and  Master,  we  forego  any  natural  right,  or  run  the 
least  conceivable  risk  of  being  oppressed.  In  so  surrender- 
ing ourselves  we  return  all  that  we  can  in  justice  call  our 
own ;  we  simply  do  our  duty,  and  place  our  rights  under 
the  guaranty  of  infinite,  eternal,  and  immutable  justice. 

Many  among  you,  my  brethren,  I  am  aware,  shrink  from 
the  doctrine  of  absolute  subjection  to  (xod,  or  the  obligation 
to  render  unto  him  the  tribute  of  their  whole  being,  as 
something  wholly  incompatible  with  human  liberty  or  the 
natural  rights  of  man,  and  will  hardly  be  reassured  by  what 
I  have  just  said.  In  these  days  when  there  is  a  universal 
clamor  for  liberty,  the  supposed  incompatibility  of  subjec- 
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tion  to  God  with  linnian  liberty  is  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
faith  and  worship  that  is  encountered.  Men,  whose  iuind& 
and  hearts  are  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
imagine  that  in  giving  themselves  to  (lod  they  entirely  lose 
themselves,  and  that,  if  they  were  to  concede  their  obliga- 
tion to  render  themselves  unto  him,  they  would  surrender 
their  freedom  and  independence.  But,  it  requires  little 
reflection  to  understand  that  no  man  has  or  can  have  inde- 
pendence in  face  of  his  Creator.  We  are  all  absolutely 
dependent  on  him  for  all  we  are  and  have,  and  in  the  very 
nature  of  things  it  must  be  so.  God  alone  hath  or  can 
have  real  independence,  and  we  are  not  God,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  promise  of  the  serpent  to  Eve  in  tlie  garden, 
we  cannot  be  God.  We  are  creatures,  and  are  therefore 
necessarily  in  the  condition  of  creatures,  that  is,  absolutely 
dependent  on  God  for  all  things,  for  the  very  life  we  live^ 
the  very  breath  we  breathe.  To  complain  of  this  is  to 
complain  that  we  exist,  that  we  have  been  created,  for  it  is 
to  complain  that  we  are  not  God,  but  created  beings,  and 
created  beings  we  must  be,  or  not  be  at  all.  AVe  have,, 
then,  no  independence  before  God,  and  to  surrender  our- 
selves unreservedly  to  him  as  his  due  is  only  confonning 
morally  to  the  unalterable  truth  of  things. 

Understand  well,  my  brethren,  that  in  thus  surrendering 
yourselves  to  him,  yon  surrender  no  rights.  You  have  no- 
rights  except  those  which  he  himself  gives  you,  none  except 
such  as  are  founded  in  his  own  eternal  and  immutable  justice. 
How,  in  submitting  yourselves  to  him,  that  is,  by  a  moral 
act  acknowledging  yourselves  absolutely  subject  to  him 
in  all  things,  can  you  endanger  these  rights  ?  He  has  given 
us  no  rights,  since  he  conld  not  make  us  God,  that  are  or 
can  be  held  independently  of  him ;  always  do  we  depend 
on  him,  not  indeed  on  his  mere  will,  distinctively  consid- 
ered, but  on  his  eternal  and  immutable  nature,  for  all  the 
rights  we  have  or  can  have.  How,  then,  can  refusing  to 
acknowledge  that  we  hold  these  rights  from  him  increase 
their  number  or  render  them  more  secure?  How  can  we 
lose  them  by  morally  surrendering  ourselves  to  him  wha 
gives  them,  since  we  depend  on  him  for  them  after  such 
surrender  no  more  than  we  do  before,  and  have  after  as 
before  his  eternal  and  immutable  nature  as  their  guaranty? 

Liberty  is  not,  and  caimot  be,  endangered  by  this  surren- 
der. Liberty  is  exemption  from  all  subjection  to  unjust 
authority,  and  power  to  seek  our  true  good,  or  the  end  to- 
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which  God  has  appointed  us.  It  is  not  itself  the  good  or 
the  end,  but  a  necessary  condition  of  attaining  to  it.  The 
end  to  wliich  we  are  appointed  is  our  good,  and  good  is 
always  something  positive,  substantial,  not  a  mere  negative 
of  evil.  As  something  positive,  substantial,  it  is  God  him- 
self. It  consists  in  being,  and  not  in  not  being,  and  only 
God  hath  being  in  himself.  Nothing  is  or  exists  but  God 
and  his  creatures,  and  his  creatures  exist  only  inasmuch  as 
through  his  creative  act  they  participate  of  his  being. 
Creatures  can  attain  to  good  only  inasmucli  as  they  partici- 
pate of  God.  This  particijjation  in  the  case  of  rational 
beings  is  two-fold,  physical  and  moral.  The  first  we  have 
by  the  very  fact  of  our  creation,  and  we  do  not  seek  it, 
because  we  already  have  it.  The  second  is  obtained  by 
moral  conformity  to  the  divine  law,  and  is  the  end  to  which 
we  are  appointed.  It  is  not  yet  gained,  but  is  set  before 
us  to  be  gained.  Ilendering  ourselves  voluntarily  to  God 
is  only  morally  conforming  to  the  absolute  and  essential 
conditions  of  all  moral  good.  As  what  we  want  under  the 
name  of  liberty  is  the  freedom  or  power  to  do  this,  and  as 
actually  doing  it  cannot  abridge  our  freedom  or  power  to 
do  it,  the  obligation  to  render  ourselves  wholly  unto  God 
can  never  be  an  infringement  of  our  natural  liberty. 

I  know  very  well  that  your  philosophers  have  taught  you 
to  distrust  all  reasoning  from  final  causes,  and  in  the  physic- 
al sciences  where  Bacon  condenmed  it,  I  do  not  insist  on 
it,  yet  in  creation  final  causes  are  as  essential  as  first  causes. 
We  can  no  more  exist  without  a  cause  for  which  we  are 
created,  than  without  a  cause  which  creates  us.  To  deny 
that  we  are  created  for  some  end  is  to  deny  tliat  we  are 
created  at  all,  and  is  either  to  assert  with  pride  that  we  are 
God,  or  to  deny  witli  the  sceptic  that  we  exist.  We 
assuredly  are  not  God,  and  we  must  exist  in  order  to  be 
able  to  deny  that  we  exist.  We  have  then  a  final  cause  or 
ultimate  end ;  this  final  cause  or  ultimate  end  is  our  su- 
preme good,  and  tlie  purpose  of  our  existence  is  to  possess 
or  attain  to  it.  The  creature  having  only  a  particij)ated 
good,  cannot  be  our  supreme  good,  that  is,  our  final  cause, 
any  more  than  it  can  be  our  first  cause.  God  is  himself 
our  last  as  he  is  our  first  cause ; — he  for  whom  we  are  cre- 
ated as  well  as  he  who  creates  us,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
fact  that  we  are  his,  not  our  own,  and  that  we  are  bound  to 
render  unto  liim  the  tribute  of  our  whole  being.  God  then 
is  himself  both  the  supreme  good  itself,  and  our  supreme 
good. 
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Bear  in  mind  now,  my  brethren,  that  to  worship  God,  or 
to  render  unto  him  tlie  tribute  of  our  whole  being,  is 
simply  in  all  things  to  live  for  God  as  our  final  cause,  that 
is,  as  the  supreme  good  itself  and  as  our  supreme  good. 
The  obligation  is  therefore  imposed  by  supreme  goodness, 
and  is  a  supremely  good  obligation,  one  for  which  we  should 
be  grateful,  not  one  from  which  we  should  seek  to  with- 
draw ourselves.  It  is  only  an  obligation  to  seek  good  in- 
stead of  evil,  and  life  instead  of  death.  It  forbids  only 
evil,  only  death  and  destruction.  Good  can  come  only 
from  God,  for  nothing  real  or  positive  can  have  any  other 
origin ;  and  it  is  only  as  we  have  our  faces  turned  towards 
him,  and  as  we  tend  to  him,  that  we  do  or  can  tend  to  that 
which  is  either  good  in  itself  or  good  to  us.  If  we  turn 
our  backs  upon  God  and  tend  in  a  direction,  so  to  speak, 
from  him,  we  tend  from  all  real  being,  from  all  life,  to- 
wards the  abyss  of  nothing,  and  necessarily  find  not  good, 
not  life,  but  absolute  death,  of  both  body  and  soul.  In 
doing  so,  we  show,  also,  the  basest  ingratitude,  for  we  then 
say  to  God,  at  least  by  our  actions,  that  we  neither  love  nor 
honor  him,  that  we  do  not  thank  him  for  having  created 
us,  endowed  us  with  existence,  given  us  life,  and  made  us 
capable  of  receiving  and  enjoying  unlimited  good.  We 
tell  him  evil  is  better  than  good,  death  better  than  life, 
non-existence  better  than  existence,  than  which  nothing  is 
more  absurd,  false,  or  ungrateful.  Let  no  one  then  look 
upon  his  obligation  to  worship  God  as  incompatible  with 
his  good,  for  it  is  only  by  complying  M-ith  it,  that  there  is 
real  life  or  real  good  for  any  one. 

The  foundation  of  the  obligation  to  worship  God  is  not 
indeed  in  the  fact  that  to  worsliip  him  is  the  necessary  con- 
dition of  attaining  to  our  supreme  good,  for  it  might  be 
asked,  why  we  are  morally  bound  to  seek  our  own  good. 
The  obligation  is  founded  in  the  relation  in  which  we 
stand  to  God  as  his  creatures,  whom  he  has  created  for 
himself,  and  who,  since  he  has  created  us,  belong  to  him, 
and  owe  all  we  have,  are,  and  can  do,  to  him.  That  this 
obligation  is  just  and  good,  and  that  compliance  with  it,  so 
far  From  being  injurious  to  us,  is  for  our  greatest  possible 
good,  is  insisted  on  only  to  meet  the  repugnance  proud  and 
erring  mortals  feel  to  complying  with  it.  We  are  to  love 
and  worship  God  for  his  own  sake ;  but  in  loving  and 
worshipping  him  for  his  own  sake,  we  not  only  discharge 
our  duty  to  him,  but  we  find  our  own  supreme  good,  attam 
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to  the  end  for  which  we  were  intended,  and  the  beatitude 
we  now  sigh  and  yearn  for.  To  comply  with  the  obligation 
is  the  way  of  life  and  bliss,  and  hence  none  can  call  com- 
pliance with  it  a  hardship,  or  object  to  complying  with  it, 
unless  they  prefer  death  to  life,  and  misery  to  beatitude. 

Thus  far  it  is  certain,  and  undeniable,  that  God  is,  and  is 
to  be  worshipped,  and  that  it  is  only  in  w6rshi23ping  him 
by  rendering  unto  him  the  tribute  of  our  whole  being,  that 
we  can  attain  either  to  good  itself  or  to  our  own  good. 
This  much  I  must  be  permitted  to  assume  as  established. 

IV. REASON    SUFFICES   NOT. 

You  will  readily  agree  with  me,  my  brethren,  I  presume, 
that  it  is  not  enough  to  know  that  we  are  under  obligation 
to  worship  God,  but  that  we  must  know  also  what  it  is  to 
worship  him.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  knowing 
that  we  ought  to  worship  God,  and  knowing  what  is  the 
worship  he  exacts.  Nor  is  it  enough  to  know  in  a  general 
way  that  to  worship  (xod  is  to  render  unto  him  the  tribute 
of  our  whole  being,  or  the  sincere  homage  of  all  our  facul- 
ties. Knowledge,  to  be  of  an}'  practical  value  must  be 
knowledge  of  the  particular  as  well  as  of  the  general,  for 
all  practice  consists  in  particular  acts. 

1 0  worship  implies  an  act,  and  an  act  which  we  ourselves 
perform.  It  is  to  do  something,  and  in  every  thought, 
word,  and  deed,  that  particular  something  which  God  com- 
mands, and  because  he  commands  it.  The  act,  whatever  it 
be,  must  be  a  voluntary  act,  or  it  will  not  be  our  act ;  and 
it  must  be  done  because  God  commands  it,  or  it  will  not  be 
an  act  of  worship.  No  act  is  done  voluntarily  that  is  not 
done  with  intellectual  apprehension  of  its  object.  The 
will,  which  is  the  executive  force  of  the  soul,  is  in  itself  a 
blind  faculty,  and  can  operate  only  as  enlightened  by  the 
intellect.  Hence  no  act  is  an  act  of  worship  unless  done 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  God  commands  it  to 
be  done.  Involuntary  ignorance  may  excuse  other  acts 
from  sin,  but  no  others  can  be  acts  of  worship.  Hence  in 
•order  to  be  able  to  fulfil  the  obligation  to  worship  God,  we 
must  be  able  to  know  the  particular  acts  which  ai"e  its 
fulfilment.  Are  we  able  by  natural  reason  alone  to  know 
what  are  these  acts  ? 

This  is  no  question  as  to  the  veracity  of  reason,  where 
she  speaks,  but  is  simply  a  question  as  to  her  sufficiency. 
Reason  mav  be  sufficient  witliin  certain  limits  and  in  rela- 
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tion  to  certain  matters,  and  yet  not  be  everywhere  sufficient 
and  in  relation  to  all  matters.  She  may  suffice  to  tell  us 
that  we  are  bound  always  to  do  right,  and  yet  not  be  able 
to  tell  us  in  all  cases  what  is  right.  Her  light  is  true  light 
when  it  really  shines,  but  it  does  not  illumine  all  reality. 
We  stand  everywhere  confronted  with  the  Unknown,  and 
over  all  that  is  known  is  the  shadow  of  that  which  we  know 
not,  and  which  with  our  natural  powers  we  cannot  know. 
Reason  asks  more  questions  than  she  answers,  and  few  of 
you  will  go  so  far  as  to  claim  for  man  the  divine  attribute 
of  omniscience.  Reason,  in  fact,  declares  her  own  limita- 
tions ;  and  to  confide  in  her  where  she  says  she  does  not  and 
cannot  know  is  no  less  to  assert  her  veracity  than  is  to  con- 
fide In  her  where  she  declares  she  can  and  does  know. 

Nov,  again,  is  there  now  any  question  as  to  the  sufficiency 
of  reason  to  prescribe  the  worship  satisfactory  to  the  Chris- 
tian believer.  A  supernatural  revelation,  when  given  and 
authenticated,  is  unquestionably  the  criterion  of  reason,  to 
which  it  must  conform  on  pain  of  being  unreason  ;  but  no 
one  can  ask  reason  itself  to  prescribe  a  worship  which  can 
be  only  supematurally  prescribed.  The  question  does  not 
ask  if  reason  be  sufficient  for  the  supernatural  order,  or  to 
give  of  itself  all  that  they  who  have  a  supernatural  revela- 
tion know  does  and  must  in  the  present  providence  pertain 
to  the  worship  of  God.  If  reason  is  sufficient  within  the 
order  of  nature,  she  is  sufficient  as  reason,  and  must  be 
presumed  to  be  absolutely  sufficient,  unless  God  himself 
informs  us  by  a  supernatural  revelation  to  the  contrary. 
The  question  simply  asks,  Is  reason  sufficient  in  the  order 
of  nature  ?  Is  she  sufficient  for  herself,  or  able  to  prescribe 
a  worship  with  which  she  herself  as  reason  is  satisiied  ? 

This  you  will  perceive,  my  brethren,  is  a  question  of  fact, 
not  of  speculation,  and  is  to  be  settled  by  an  appeal  to 
experience,  not  to  a  priori  reasoning.  The  power  to  know 
is  innate,  but  knowledge  results  from  the  exercise  of  that 
power,  and  therefore  comes  from  experience.  Not  indeed 
from  experience  in  the  narrow  sense  of  some  of  your 
philosophers,  who  improperly  restrict  it  to  the  perception 
of  sensible  objects.  There  is  a  sensible  world ;  but  there 
is  also  a  supersensible,  an  intelligible  world,  as  truly  an 
object  of  knowledge  as  the  sensible  world  itself,  and  even 
more  so,  for  it  is  only  by  knowledge  of  the  intelligible  that 
we  ever  know  the  sensible ;  yet  distinct  and  available  knowl- 
edge of  either  or  of  both  is  alike  experience.     We  ascertain 
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our  faculties  and  their  reach  by  their  operations,  and  can 
claim  no  faculty  or  power  which  we  have  not  thus  ascer- 
tained, that  is  to  say,  of  which  we  have  had  no  experience. 
The  (juestion,  then,  resolves  itself  into  this :  Has  reason  in 
her  operations  and  developments  ever  proved  herself  able 
to  prescribe  a  practical  worship,  or  a  specific  religion,  satis- 
factory to  reason  < 

The  Christian  religion  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  reason, 
but  that  religion  must,  for  the  present,  be  left  out  of  the 
account,  because  you  are  supposed  not  to  concede  it,  and 
because  the  unbeliever,  as  well  as  we,  denies  that  reason  has 
prescribed  it.  If  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  assume  it  in  order 
to  prove  the  insufficiency,  you  of  course  are  not  at  liberty 
to  assume  it  in  order  to  prove  the  sufficiency  of  reason. 
Leaving  Christianity  aside,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
men  by  the  mere  light  of  reason  have  never  in  a  single 
instance  succeeded  in  establishing,  or  even  in  maintain- 
ing, a  religion  satisfactory  to  natural  reason,  complete  in 
her  own  eyes,  and  in  which  she  finds  nothing  to  condemn. 
All  the  religions  of  the  gentile  world,  ancient  or  modern, 
stand  convicted  of  gross  error,  immorality,  and  absurdity, 
at  the  bar  of  reason  as  well  as  at  the  bar  of  Christian  reve- 
lation. Ancient  nations  the  most  renowned,  powerful, 
cultivated,  and  refined,  practised  religions  from  which 
reason  recoils  with  horror.  I  am  almost  afraid  to  refer  you 
to  the  immortal  gods,  to  their  impure  mysteries,  and  the 
ceremonies  observed  in  their  worship.  "  Their  amours, 
cruelties,  jealousies,  and  other  excesses  were  the  subjects  of 
festivals  and  sacrifices,  of  hymns  sung  in  their  honor,  and  of 
pictures  cansecrated  in  their  temples.  Crime  was  adored,  and 
regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  their  worship.  Plato,  the 
greatest  of  philosophers,  justifies  drunkenness  at  the  feasts 
of  Bacchus  in  honor  of  t)ie  god,  and  Aristotle,  although  he 
censures  severely  indecent  pictures,  excepts  those  of  the 
gods,  who,  he  says,  wish  to  be  honored  by  such  infamies. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  without  astonishment  the  honors 
which  it  was  held  necessary  to  pay  to  Venus,  and  the  pros- 
titutions consecrated  to  her  worship.  Greece,  all  polished 
as  she  was,  received  these  abominable  mysteries.  Individ- 
uals and  cities  in  the  pressure  of  affairs  vowed  harlots  to 
Venus,  and  Greece  herself  did  not  blush  to  ascribe  her 
salvation  to  their  prayers  to  their  goddess.  After  the 
defeat  of  Xerxes  and  his  formidable  host,  a  tablet  was 
placed  in  her  temple,  on  which  were  represented  their  vows 
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and  processions,  with  this  inscription  from  the  famous  poet 
Simonides :  '  These  prayed  to  their  goddess,  who  for  love 
of  them  saved  Greece.'  "* 

Nor  to  Greece  alone  were  these  abominations  confined. 
"  Eoman  gravity  treated  religion  with  equal  levity.  It  con- 
secrated to  the  honor  of  the  gods  the  impurities  of  the  the- 
atre and  the  bloody  spectacles  of  the  gladiators,  tliat  is  to 
say,  all  that  can.  be  conceived  that  is  most  corrupt  and 
barbarous."t  At  Babylon  every  woman  was  required 
on  the  feasts  of  Venus  to  prostitute  herself  to  the  first 
coiner ;  at  Carthage,  in  Phojnicia  and  Lydia,  marriageable 
virgins  were  sent  on  the  feasts  of  Ashtaroth  with  solemn 
religious  ceremonies,  to  the  "  Tents  of  the  gods,"  to  obtain 
by  tlie  sale  of  their  chastity  their  marriage  dower.  It  needs 
not  to  speak  of  the  lascivious  dances  in  honor  of  the  _  gods 
universal  among  all  the  ancient  gentiles,  the  impurities  of 
the  worship  of  Venus  in  Cyprus  and  at  Corinth,  or  of  the 
Phallus — the  Lingam  of  modern  India— in  Egypt,  Syria, 
Greece,  or  Rome,  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  or  the  abomina- 
tions of  Isis.  It  is  enough  to  say,  wliat  it  were  but  too 
easy  to  prove  by  tlie  most  ample  details,  that  in  all  the 

f entile  nations  of  antiquity,  after  the  dispersion  of  man- 
ind,  as  related  in  the  Mosaic  history,  the  gods  were 
worshipped  by  the  sacrifice  of  reason,  chastity,  decency, 
and  humanity ;  and  among  them  all  there  was  not  one  that 
did  not  seek  at  times  to  appease  the  wrath,  or  to  propitiate 
the  favor,  of  their  divinities  by  immolating  human  victims 
upon  their  altars. 

These  vices  and  crimes,  these  cruelties  and  abominations 
were  not  mere  excesses  forbidden  by  the  public  religion 
and  breaking  out  in  spite  of  it.  They  were  warranted  by 
the  example  of  the  gods ;  they  were  an  integral  portion  of 
their  worsiiip,  erected  into  sacred  rites,  and  prescribed  by 
the  recognized  religious  authorities.  I  will  not  so  far 
dishonor  reason  and  insult  your  understandings  as  to  sup- 
pose even  for  a  moment  that  it  can  be  necessary  to  prove 
that  reason  never  was  and  never  could  be  satisfied  with  any 
of  the  ancient  mythological  or  idolatrous  religions.  Un- 
doubtedly we  may  detect,  as  underlying  these  ancient  and 
abominable  superstitions,  some  principles  and  reminiscences 
of  trutii,  whicn  reason  does  and  must  approve.  We  see  in 
them  tlie  recognition  of  the  truth  that  we  are  bound  to 

*Bossuct.     DtMourn  »ur  V Ilutmre  Universelk.—V.  II.,  ch.  xvi. 
I  Ibid. 
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■worship  God,  and  to  liold  nothing  too  dear  or  precious  to 
be  consecrated  to  liis  service.  It  is  no  doubt  in  a  misappli- 
cation of  the  principle  that  we  owe  all  to  the  Divinity,  and 
that  what  we  hold  dearest  and  inost  precious  will  be  the 
most  acceptable  offering  to  God,  that  has  originated  the 
licentious  and  cruel  rites  that  were  practised,  and  on  this 
principle  may  be  explained  the  sacrifice  of  their  chastity  by 
women,  and  of  tlieir  children  by  parents.  The  principle 
is  sound,  biit  the  application  false,  shocking,  and  abomina- 
ble ;  and  it  is  precisely  in  the  application  of*  principles  that 
reason  fails.  Siie  does  not  fail  as  to  the  principles  them- 
selves, and  I  am  not  aware  of  a  single  false  principle 
adopted  by  heathen  antiquity  ;  but  she  fails  in  the  reduction 
of  principles  to  practice,  or  in  determining  what  is  their 
practical  realization  in  the  intellectual  no  less  than  in  the 
moral  order.  She  approves  the  principles,  but  turns  away 
in  horror  and  disgust  from  her  own  application  of  them, 
and  without  being  able  to  determine  what  other  application 
should  be  made  of  them. 

Reason  sees,  or  rather,  we  by  natural  reason  see,  clearly 
enough  that  in  these  ancient  superstitions  God  was  not 
worehipped,  and  that  if  he  had  been  the  object  worshipped, 
the  woi-ship  offered  was  such  as  he  could  not  have  accepted. 
We  know  by  the  simple  light  of  reason  that  the  elements, 
sun  and  moon  and  stars,  wood  and  stone,  silver  and  gold, 
lizards  and  crocodiles,  fishes  of  the  sea  and  fowls  of  the  air, 
four-footed  beasts  and  creeping  things,  men  and  women, 
whether  living  or  dead,  works  of  men's  hands  or  creatures 
of  the  imagination,  are  not  God,  are  not  the  Supreme 
Being,  who  has  made  heaven  and  earth  and  all  things 
therein,  and  whose  existence  and  attributes  are  clearly  seen 
and  known  from  the  beginning.  Reason  knows  that  all 
these  pretended  religions  were  idolatries,  and  idolatry  in 
any  shape  or  degree  she  does  and  must  condemn ;  for,  as 
you  have  seen,  she  easily  and  conclusively  demonstrates 
that  we  are  bound  to  worship  God,  and  him  alone, — 
that  is,  to  render  unto  him,  -as  his  due,  the  tribute  of  our 
whole  being.  When  we  give  ourselves  up  to  idols,  to  any 
thing,  real  or  imaginary,  other  tlian  God  himself,  we  fail 
to  render  him  his  due.  Yet  the  religion  of  every  nation 
confessedly  abandoned  to  the  light  of  natural  reason  is  only 
an  abominable  idolatry.  How  then  can  it  be  pretended 
that  natural  reason  is  sufficient  to  prescribe  a  religion  satis- 
factory to  herself  ? 
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Even  if  the  pagan  worship  were  offered  to  God  as  its 
object,  reason  is  i'nlly  competent  to  say  that  he  could  not 
accept  it,  for  she  knows  that  he  is  just  and  pure,  and  that 
these  filthy  rites,  impure  ceremonies,  and  shocking  cruelties 
•can  only  offend  him,  can  only  l)e,  in  the  language  of  a 
Hebrew  prophet,  a  "stench  in  his  nostrils."  So  evident  is 
it  to  reason  that  these  are  not  an  acceptable  worship  to  God, 
that  many  of  the  heathen  poets  and  philosophers  them- 
selves inveighed  against  them,  and  in  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  perhaps  in  other  nations,  the  more  cultivated  classes 
came  at  length  to  despise  them,  fell  into  mere  rationalism, 
or  irreligion,  and  only  occasionally  conformed  to  tliem  in 
public  for  social  or  political  reasons,  as  is  the  case  with  not 
a  few  of  your  own  number,  my  brethren,  in  regard  to  the 
sects  to  which  you  nominally  belong. 

The  insufficiency  of  natural  reason  to  prescribe  a  reason- 
able worship  may  be  collected  from  the  conduct  of  those, 
who,  in  our  times,  claim  to  have  outgrown  the  Christian 
religion,  and  profess  to  take  the  simple  light  of  nature  for 
their  guide.  These  are  quite  numerous,  and  to  hear  them, 
they  are  the  more  enlightened  men  and  women  of  modem 
times.  But,  though  the  light  of  nature  has  shined  for  six 
thousand  years,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  guided  them  to 
any  thing  which  even  they  are  willing  to  regard  as  true 
religion.  Tliey  are  very  far  from  being  agreed  as  to  what 
it  is  nature  teaches,  and  they  spht  into  sects  and  vai-ieties 
innumerable.  Scarcely  any  two  of  them  can  agree  as  to  a 
single  positive  doctrine.  Nowhere,  although  nature,  and 
according  to  them,  nothing  but  nature,  has  been  at  work 
from  the  beginning,  do  they  find  a  satisfactory  religion 
already  made  to  their  hands.  They  are  unable  to  content 
themselves  with  Greek  and  Roman  polytheism,  or  even  with 
African  fetichism.  The  religions  of  Egypt,  Syria,  Phoj- 
nicia,  Chaldea,  Persia,  Greece,  Rome,  Gaul,  Scandinavia, 
and  Germany,  India,  China,  Mexico,  Peru,  Timbuctoo, 
Guinea,  and  Caffreland,  alike  fail  to  meet  their  wants  ;  and 
whatever  their  secret  affection  for  the  Cyprian  goddess,  or 
partiality  for  the  Bacchic  orgies,  they  seem  by  no  means 
prejjared  to  rehabilitate  the  worship  of  Jupiter,  Juno, 
Pallas,  Baal,  Ashtaroth,  Apis,  Kneph,  Vishmu,  Schiven, 
13uddha,  Woden,  Thor,  Freya,  Viztli-Puztli,  Manitou,  or 
■even  Mumbo-Jumbo.  The  deism  of  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury,  as  the  Theophilanthropy  of  Reveilliere-Lepaux,  has 
no  prototpye  among  the  religions  of  mankind,  and  utterly 
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fails  to  command  the  suflfrages  of  tlie  great  mass  of  tliose 
■who,  leaving  the  church,  make  it  their  boast  that  they  follow 
reason.  This  is  all  unaccountable  if  reason  is  sufficient  to 
institute  a  religion  satisfactory  to  reason. 

Modern  eclectics,  it  is  time,  assert  the  sufficiency  of 
reason  and  the  infallibility  of  the  human  soul.  I'hey 
patronize,  to  a  certain  extent,  all  religions,  ancient  and 
modem,  and  hold  that  each  symbolizes  a  great  truth ;  but 
they  confess  that  the  religion  satisfactory  to  reason  has 
never  yet  had  a  concrete  existence.  Sucli  a  religion  re- 
mains to  be  instituted.  It  may,  they  allege,  be  obtained  by 
resolving  all  jiast  and  present  religions  into  their  original 
elements,  and  selecting  from  each  the  portion  of  truth  it 
conceals,  and  moulding  the  separate  tniths,  thus  collected, 
into  a  new,  complete,  and  harmonious  whole.  But  this 
avails  them  nothing  ;  for  this  new  religion,  in  its  satisfactory 
form,  has  no  historical  existence,  and  the  task  of  forming 
it  from  the  old  religions  is  no  less  difficult  than  original 
invention.  Moreover,  the  eclectics  are  far  from  being 
agreed  as  to  what  elements  to  take  and  what  to  leave.  They 
tell  you  also,  that  however  successfully  they  may  accomplisli 
their  task,  it  will  be  only  for  a  brief  moment.  The  new 
religion  will  no  sooner  be  organized  than  it  will  be  found 
too  small  for  humanity,  become  a  galling  chain  to  the  free 
soul,  and  a  barrier  to  further  progress.  They  confess  that 
reason  will  disown  their  work  as  soon  as  they  have  done  it, 
and  begin  forthwith  to  undo  it.  Alas !  what  satisfied 
reason  yesterday  will  not  satisfy  it  to-day,  far  less  to-mor- 
row. The  truest  and  holiest  forms  of  faith  and  worshij) 
are  as  short-lived  as  the  summer  flower,  as  transient  as  the 
morning  dew.  All  things  change  their  forms,  and  nothing 
remains  but  the  abstract  obligation  to  be  good  and  do  good  ; 
while  the  answer  to  the  cjuestion.  What  is  it  to  be  good  and 
do  good  ?  varies  ever  from  one  age  of  the  world  to  another, 
from  nation  to  nation,  and  even  from  individual  to  indi- 
vidual. "What  is  all  this,  granting  all  that  is  claimed,  but 
an  unequivocal  confession  of  reason's  inability  to  suffice  for 
reason  ? 

Indeed,  the  more  prudent  and  philosophical  of  the  recent 
rejecters  of  supernatural  revelation  seek  to  make  out  their 
case  by  claiming  Christianity  herself  as  a  product  of  natural 
reason.  They  even  censure  those  who  openly  array  them- 
selves against  her,  call  themselves  her  especial  friends,  and 
profess  to  be  more  Christian  than  Christians  themselves; 
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they  patronize  our  blessed  Lord,  lavish  on  him  their 
cai-esses,  and  enroll  him  as  one  of  their  company.  All  this 
has  a  fair  seeming,  but  it  avails  them  nothing ;  since,  un- 
happily for  them,  Christianity  has  always  professed,  and 
has  always  been  held,  to  be  a  supernatural  religion.  If 
they  embrace  her  as  such,  they  condemn  themselves ;  if 
they  deny  her  to  be  such,  they  condemn  her, — for  she  has 
then  made  a  false  profession,  and  reason  can  tolerate  no 
false  profession, — approve  no  religion  which  is  not  what  it 
professes  to  be.  Christianity,  if  conceded  to  be  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  reason,  can  be  an  argument  for 
the  sufficiency  of  reason  only  when  taken  in  her  historical 
character,  as  she  has  been  hitherto  received,  and  in  the  sense 
in  which  she  claims  to  be  accepted  ;  but,  if  so  taken,  she  is 
a  plain,  unequivocal  denial,  on  divine  authority,  of  the 
sufficiency  of  reason.  This  the  gentlemen  referred  to 
appear  to  understand,  and  hence  we  find  them  modifying 
Christianity  in  all  directions,  and  seeking  to  give  her  a 
sense  essentially  different  from  that  in  which  she  has 
hitherto  been  received  by  both  friends  and  enemies, — a 
sense  which  they,  indeed,  say  is  the  one  in  which  she  ought 
to  have  been  taken,  but  in  which  they  must  confess  she  has 
not  been.  But  so  taken,  she  ceases  to  be  the  Cliristianity 
of  history,  and  becomes,  as  some  of  them  expressly  call 
her,  a  new  Christianity,  and  therefore  unable  to  afford  any 
argument  from  experience  in  favor  of  the  sufficiency  of 
reason  to  prescribe  tlie  worship  of  God  ;  for  experience 
has  not  yet  demonstrated  that  in  this  new  sense  Christianity 
is  able  to  meet  all  the  demands  of  reason. 

If  a  man,  my  brethren,  were  to  start  in  pursuit  of  a 
religion  outside  of  the  Christian  church,  satisfactory  to 
reason,  where  could  he  find  it?  Not  with  any  of  the  an- 
cient or  modern  pagan  mythologies,  it  is  certain.  Not  with 
any  of  the  forms  of  dogmatic  Protestantism,  it  is  equally 
certain ;  for  they  all  ai-raign  one  another,  and  there  is  not 
one  of  them  that  is  not  either  too  much  or  too  little  for 
reason,  that  reason  does  not  convict  of  inconsistency  in 
being  so  much  and  no  more,  or  so  little  and  no  less.  Not 
with  Mahometanism  assuredly,  for  reason  is  offended  with 
its  sensual  paradise,  and  above  all  with  its  absolute  fatalism, 
which  denies  free  will,  and  with  it  all  moral  obligation,  and 
therefore  the  very  obligation  itself  to  worship  God.  Can 
he  find  it  with  any  of  the  ancient  philosophers  ?  Which 
of  them  ?     With  Socrates,  reputed  the  wisest  of  them  all  I 
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Can  reason  approve  the  Socratic  love,  tliat  sin  against 
nature,  which  brought  down  destruction  upon  "  the  cities 
of  tiie  plain,"  and  which  Socrates  in  Plato  not  obscurely 
avows,  and  apparently  defends?  Can  it  approve  the  order 
to  sacrilice  a  cock  to  .Esculapius,  which  lie  gave  just  before 
his  death  to  his  disciple  Crito  ^  Did  he  hold  ^sculapius 
to  be  a  god,  and  the  cock  to  l)e  his  due  ?  Then  he  was  an 
idolater.  Did  he  not  so  hold  i  Then  he  was  a  base  hypo- 
crite, or  a  miserable  conformist  to  popular  superstition. 
Will  he  find  it  with  the  "divine  Plato"  who  denied  mar- 
riage, asserted  the  lawfulness  of  fornication,  and  maintained 
that  every  one  should  conform  to  the  religion  of  the  state 
under  which  he  is  bom,  however  false,  gross,  filthy,  or 
abominable  ?  Moreover,  he  is  a  pantheist  and  apparently  ? 
polytiieist.  Does  reason  approve  these  doctrines?  Will 
he  find  it  with  Cicero,  the  only  philosopher  of  the  Ro- 
mans ?  Cicero  was  a  great  orator,  a  great  and  a  pleasing 
writer,  but  he  held  a  philosophy  of  doubt,  that  fame  or 
glory  is  the  true  end  of  life,  and  that  it  is  lawful  not  only 
to  be  a  minister  of  an  idolatrous  religion,  but  to  conform 
outwardly  to  a  gross  popular  superstition  while  inwardly 
despising  it.  Surely  reason  cannot  reconcile  this  with  true 
religion,  or  even  ordinary  morality. 

Suppose  the  inquirer  comes  down  to  the  philosophers  of 
modern  times,  with  which  of  your  modern  philosophers 
will  he  find  it ''.  With  Bacon  ?  He  discoursed  on  the 
method  of  philosophizing,  but  he  gave  no  philosophy. 
With  Ilobbes  *  He  was  an  atheist.  With  Locke?  In 
philosophy  proper  he  copied,  for  the  most  part  Hobbes, 
and  besides,  he  is  obsolete.  With  Hume  ?  He  was  a  pro- 
fessed sceptic.  With  Reid  and  Stewart  ?  They  are  forgot- 
ten, and  though  they  made, an  honorable  protest  against  the 
false  ideology  of  Locke,  and  the  scepticism  of  Hume,  they 
did  not  themselves  enter  even  the  vestibule  of  philosophy. 
AV^ith  Kant,  Schelling,  Hegel,  Cousin?  They  have  already 
dwindled  into  insignificance,  and  their  systems,  if  pushed 
to  tiieir  last  consequences,  leave  no  God  to  adore.  With 
the  Scandinavian  prophet,  the  founder  of  the  New  Church, 
the  famous  Swedenborg  ?  What !  with  one  who  makes  God 
essential  man,  and  whose  system  confounds  (jod  and  man, 
the  natural  and  supernatural,  and  finds  its  strongest  evidence 
in  Mesmerism '.  With  Saint-Simon,  the  Parisian  count, 
debauchee,  beggar,  would-be  self-murderer,  and  inventor  of 
New  Christianit}'  <     Alas !  his  disciples  were  never  able  to. 

Vol.  v.— 19, 
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agree  as  to  what  lie  tauglit ;  and  tliey  liave  separated  and 
disappeared.  "Witli  Charles  Fourier  'i  What !  with  one 
whose  god  is  Mammon,  whose  rule  of  life  is  inclination, 
not  duty,  passion,  not  reason,  and  who  places  worship  in 
selfish  indulgence  'i 

Alas !  the  poor  man,  like  Noalf  s  dove  let  loose  from  the 
ark,  before  the  waters  were  dried  up,  would  find  no  resting- 
place  for  the  sole  of  his  foot.  lie  would  be  obliged  either 
to  reject  all  religion,  or  to  attempt,  with  Chevalier  Bunsen, 
to  construct  "  the  Church  of  the  Future,"  either  to  liave  no 
religion,  or  to  fabricate  one  for  himself.  To  this  conclusion 
come  all  your  philosophers,  and  hence  you  everywhere  see 
them  either  plunging  into  absolute  irreligion,  or  heaving 
at  the  bellows  and  hammering  at  the  anvil,  in  the  vain 
endeavor  to  forge  out  a  religion  for  themselves, — and  throw- 
ing away  their  work  in  disgust,  as  soon  as  completed. 

Certain  it  is,  my  brethren,  that  reason  has  never  yet 
succeeded  in  prescribing  a  worship  which  meets  her  own 
demands.  Equally  certain  is  it,  if  she  has  not  done  it,  that 
:she  cannot  do  it.  It  is  idle  to  expect  her  to  do  what  she 
has  never  been  able  to  do.  She  is  no  new  power,  no  recent 
gift  or  acquisition.  She  is  a  natural  endowment,  and  as 
old  as  mankind.  Men  possessed  Tier  in  the  beginning,  and 
have  had  from  the  first  all  the  reason  that  belongs  to  human 
nature.  The  heathen  nations  fell  into  their  gross  supersti- 
tions not  prior  to  receiving  the  gift  of  reason,  but  after- 
wards ;  and  they  practised  tliose  abominations,  which  it  is  a 
shame  even  to  name,  with  all  the  light  of  reason,  and  all 
the  protection  to  truth,  justice,  and  purity  which  she 
affords.  If  she  is  sufficient,  whence  those  foul  and  abom- 
inable superstitions  i  If,  notwithstanding  all  she  does  or 
gives,  men,  whenever  abandoned  to  her  alone,  invariably 
fall  into  them,  how  can  you  say  that  she  suffices  to  prescribe 
the  worship  of  God  i 

It  will  not  do  to  say  that  reason  has  not  had  fair  play  ; 
that  she  has  been  impeded  in  her  operations,  and  has  never 
been  able  to  put  forth  her  whole  strength.  She  has  had 
six  thousand  years  for  her  experiment ;  and  she  has  found 
no  impediments  but  such  as  grow  out  of  human  nature, 
and  therefore  such  as  she  must  always  and  everywhere  find. 
No  doubt,  appetite  and  passion,  the  workings  of  concupis- 
cence, have  prevented  her  from  doing  as  well  as  otherwise 
she  might  have  done ;  but  this  is  a  proof  of  her  insuf- 
ficiency, not   her  apology.      No  doubt,  these  have  often 
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diniined  her  vision  and  stiHed  her  voice ;  but  this  was  one 
of  the  contingencies  to  be  provided  for,  one  of  the  prac- 
tical obstacles  to  be  surmounted.  No  doubt,  she  saw  clearly 
enough  that  the  superstitions  and  abominations  into  which 
these  dragged  individuals  and  nations  were  not  the  worship 
of  God ;  no  doubt,  she  protested  against  them ;  but  what 
availed  it,  as  long  as  she  had  no  executive  force  eitlier  to 
prevent  or  to  arrest  them  ?  What  availed  it,  that  she  knew 
what  was  7iot  the  worship  of  God,  if  she  knew  not  what 
WAS  his  worship ;  or  if  in  some  degree  knowing  it,  she 
could  not  assert  it  with  sufficient  distinctness,  energy,  and 
authority,  to  make  herself  heard  and  obeyed  ?  If  she  had 
-sufficiently  known  and  asserted  it,  the  nations  could  not 
have  fallen  into  their  abominable  su2)erstitions ;  and  the 
fact  that  they  have  so  fallen  is  a  proof  that  she  did  not  and 
could  not  sufficiently  know  and  assert  it.  If  she  could  not 
in  the  past,  she  cannot  now  or  ever  hereafter ;  for  her 
natural  strength  is  always  the  same,  and  so  are  the  obstacles 
pi-esented  by  human  nature  for  her  to  overcome ;  since 
human  nature  does  not  change,  and  could  not  change  and 
remain  human  natui'e. 

Nor  is  this  conclusion  to  be  set  aside  by  an}-  of  your 
modern  theories  of  progi'ess.  No  progress  of  nature  can  be 
asserted,  and  progress  by  natural  causes  in  relation  to  reason 
is  contradicted  by  all  experience.  In  Christian  nations, 
where  the  influence  of  Christianity  has  been  felt,  there 
may  have  been  progress ;  but  these  nations,  in  a  <juestion  as 
to  the  sufficiency  of  reason,  are  not  to  be  taken  into  the 
account ;  for  it  remains  to  be  j)roved  that  their  progress 
has  been  the  result  of  natural  causes.  Our  observations 
must  be  restricted  to  nations  confcssedl}^  abandoned  to  the 
light  of  nature,  and  from  them  alone  we  must  collect,  if  at 
all,  the  facts  which  are  to  warrant  the  induction  of  natural 
progress;  otherwise  we  shall  fall  into  the  sophism  of  assum- 
ing what  is  in  question.  The  conclusion  obtained  can  be 
set  aside  only  by  establisliing  in  the  history  of  these  nations 
the  fact  of  progress,  and  of  progress  in  the  knowledge  and 
worship  of  God.  Simple  material  progress  effected  by 
industry  or  force  of  arms,  or  scientifi^c  and  artistic  progress 
effected  by  reason  in  the  service  of  appetite  or  jjassion,  is 
notliing  to  the  purpose ;  for  such  progress  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  any  progress  in  the  knowledge  and  discharge  of 
our  duty.  If  in  these  nations  we  lind  a  gradual  moral  im- 
provement, if  we  find  them,  as  time  flows  on,  ameliorating 
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their  manners,  attaining  to  less  and  less  unworthy  concep- 
tions of  God,  abandoning  their  idols,  and  purifying  their 
worship  of  its  abominations,  we  may  regard  it  as  a  presump- 
tive proof  of  its  progress  by  natural  causes ;  but  if  we  iind 
nothing  of  all  this,  if  we  iind  the  nations  sinking  deeper 
and  deeper  in  moral  corrnption,  and  adopting  grosser  and 
grosser  superstitions,  we  must  conclude,  with  all  the  cer- 
tainty of  experience  and  of  fact,  against  natural  ])rogress. 

It  is  historically  certain  that  no  progress  of  the  kind 
needed  by  the  argument  can  be  traced  in  the  histoi-y  of  a 
single  nation,  ancient  or  modern,  confessedly  abandoned  to 
the  simple  light  of  nature.  Under  the  moral  and  religious 
point  of  view,  the  progress  of  all  heathen  nations  is  a 
progress  in  corruption.  The  period  of  their  history  least 
offensive  to  reason  is  invariably  the  earliest.  There  may 
have  been  degrees  of  error  and  abomination  in  the  heathen 
superstitions,  and  tl'.e  less  degraded  and  debased  may  have 
done  sometiiing,  for  a  time,  for  the  relative  elevation  of 
those  who  embraced  the  more  corrupt.  I  am  not  certain 
but  the  Macedonian  Greeks  by  their  Oriental  conquests  did 
something  for  the  moral  amelioration,  for  a  short  time,  of 
Syria,  Chaldea,  Assyria,  Egy])t,  and  Lybia,  and  the  Komans 
for  that  of  S})ain,  Gaul,  and  the  British  Isles,  and  therefore 
that  the  Grieco-lloman  conquests  and  colonizations  did  not 
upon  the  whole  check  for  a  time  the  downward  ])rogress  of 
superstition;  nor  am  I  certain  that  they  did  not  in  reality 
have  the  opposite  effect,  by  adding  to  the  peculiar  Greek  and 
Roman  superstitions  tlie  worst  forms  of  superstition  prac- 
tised by  the  conquered  nations.  This  last  was  certainly  the 
case  in  Konie  under  the  pagan  emperors,  which  became  the 
Pantheon,  or  temple  of  all  the  heathen  gods,  and  the  sink 
of  all  iniquity,  lint  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  no 
heathen  nation  ever  by  its  own  indigenous  efforts  amelio- 
rated its  manners,  morals,  or  religion,  and  that,  in  every  one 
left  to  itself,  its  abominations  invariably  grew  -with  its 
growth,  and  were  at  their  highest  when  it  had  reached  the 
culminating  point  of  its  external  greatness  and  glory. 

Never  in  a  single  heathen  nation  do  we  find  reason  grad- 
ually developing  itself  and  recovering  its  empire,  but  always 
becoming  darker  and  darker,  and  less  and  less  ai>le  to  with- 
stand the  tide  of  error  and  corruption,  that  continues  to  rise 
higher  and  higher  till  it  overfiows  the  whole  land  and 
extinguishes  the  national  life.  The  renowned  nations  of 
antiquity  gave  no  sign  of  progress,  and  they  have  all  passed 
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away.  Egypt,  Assyria,  Persia,  PhcBuicia,  Carthage,  pagan 
Greece  and  Konie  are  extant  only  in  their  inoiiklering  rums. 
Thebes,  the  hundred-gated  city,  lies  Iniried  in  her  own 
catacombs;  Tyre  sits  desolate  on  her  island,  and  the  rude 
fisherman  dries  his  nets  where  her  "  merchant  princes  "  were 
wont  to  congregate.  The  owl  calls  to  his  fellow  in  the 
solitude  of  JBabylon ;  the  rank  grass  grows  iji  the  once 
thronged  mart,  and  silence  has  succeeded  to  the  hum  of 
industry.  Tliese  have  all  expired  in  their  own  corru])tion, 
and  of  their  own  rottenness,  and,  who  of  you,  iny  brethren, 
cannot  read  in  their  doom  the  impotence  of  luitural  reason 
alone,  and  the  falsity  of  the  modern  theories  of  progi'ess  ? 

Nowhere,  except  in  Christian  countries  do  we  see  any 
signs  of  progress,  or  detect  any  ii'.dications  of  a  recuper- 
ative energy.  History  records  no  instance  of  spontaneous 
civilization.  Ages  on  ages  roll  over  the  savages  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  and  bring  no  change  for  the  better. 
The  traveller  to-day  east  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Indian  Ocean  finds  the  savage  tribes  that 
inhabit  them  precisely  what  they  were  found  by  the  com- 
panions of  Alexander,  the  Macedonian  conqueror.  The 
glory  of  Persia  and  Arabia  is  in  their  dim  and  fading  rec- 
ollections,— of  India  in  a  remote  and  unchronicled  past,  in 
which  all  her  monuments  attest  she  possessed  a  religion  far 
less  impure  and  debasing  than  her  present  abominable 
superstitions.  The  vast  populations  of  China  and  Japan, 
the  last  of  the  gentiles  to  desert  the  patriarchal  religion, 
have  lapsed  like  the  others  into  idolatry,  and  sink,  each 
o-eneration  into  a  lower  deep  of  ignorance  and  infamy.  The 
Turkish  hordes,  have  shown  no  signs  of  improvement 
during  the  five  hundred  years  they  have  been  encamped 
in  Europe,  and  Moslem  life  is  everywhere  flickei-ing  and 
ready  to  expire  in  its  socket.  The  natives  of  this  continent, 
when  discovered  by  Europeans,  which  approached  nearest 
to  civilized  life,  as  Mexico  and  Peru,  were  the  most  corrupt, 
and  precisely  those  whose  religious  practices  were  the  most 
revolting  to  reason  and  humanity. 

Indeed,  the  pliiloso})hers  of  the  progressist  school  are 
themselves  so  well  satisfied  that  heathen  nations  afford  no 
example  of  the  progress  they  contend  for,  that  they  appeal 
exclusively  to  Christian  nations  for  the  facts  on  which  they 
attempt  to  build  their  theory.  They  assume,  without  proof 
and  against  evidence,  that  mankind  began  in  mere  instinct, 
and  that    the  first  form  of  religion  it  attained  to  on  the 
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dawn  of  reason  was  fetichisin,  or  the  gi-oss  superstition 
that  worships  wood  and  stone  and  animals.  According  to 
them  the  several  stages  of  religions  progress  are  fetichism ; 
polytheism  ;  monotheism  or  Christianity.  Bnt  history  shows 
us  mankind  not  ending,  but  beginning  in  the  worship  of 
one  God,  and  introduces  to  us  the  worship  of  God  long 
prior  to  idolatry,  whether  in  the  form  of  African  fetichism, 
or  the  more  polished  forms  of  Graeco-Roman  polytheism. 
The  worship  of  God  as  practised  by  Christians  to-day  is 
historically  the  primitive  religion,  and  instead  of  being  a 
development  of  heathen  superstitions,  has,  if  wo  are  to 
credit  history,  manifestly  preceded  them,  and  they  instead 
of  being  its  undeveloped  germs  are  its  corruption,  and 
whatever  they  contain  not  incompatible  with  it  has  been 
derived  by  tradition  from  it.  This  is  what  a  sound  phih^o- 
pher  would  naturally  suspect,  for  truth  is  older  than  false- 
hood, and  therefore  religion  nnist  be  older  than  superstition 
which  is  simply  a  perversion  or  corruption  of  religion,  as 
error  is  of  truth. 

The  heathen  philosophers  themselves,  who,  from  time  to 
time  inveighed  against  popular  superstitions,  and  whose 
doctrines  are  sometimes  appealed  to  as  evidences  of  the 
progressiveness  of  heathenism,  profess  always  to  speak  from 
the  wisdom  of  the  ancients,  and  claim  to  be  simply  recall- 
ing their  contemporaries  to  the  worship  observed  by  their 
ancestors  in  an  antiquity  more  or  less  remote.  So  far  as 
they  are  found  recognizing  the  unity  of  God,  they  never 
assert  it  as  a  new  doctrine,  as  a  recent  discovery,  but  as  an 
ancient  doctrine,  which  had  been  lost  sight  of  and  forgotten 
in  the  corruptions  of  later  ages.  Indeed  the  reminiscence 
of  the  divine  unity  may  be  detected  in  all  heathen  religions, 
and  the  tradition"^  of  one  supreme  God  older  than  all  the 
gods  of  Olympus,  seems  to  be  always  present  to  remind  the 
idolatrous  crowd  of  a  pure  and  primitive  worship  observed 
by  their  remote  ancestors,  and  endearing  them  to  the 
Divinity.  All  heathen  worship  seems  penetrated  by  a  con- 
scious regret,  the  secret  feeling  tiiat  something  true,  pure, 
and  noble,  has  been  lost,  and  tliat  what  they  have  is  but_  a 
miserable  substitute  supplied  by  despair.  Amid  all  its 
pomp  and  gaiety,  its  joyous  hymns  and  smoking  incense,  it 
is  sad  and  despairing,  and  the  worshipper  seems  dejected 
and  forlorn,  as  Homer's  ghosts  in  the  land  of  shades. 

The  heathen  philosophers  tliemselves,  undoubtedly,  had 
some   just  conceptions  of   the  Supreme  Being;  but   tiiey 
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cannot  be  appealed  tu  in  favor  of  progress,  because  they 
professed  to  derive  these  conceptions  from  tlie  ancients ; 
because  tliey  had,  most  of  them  at  least,  travelled  in 
Egypt,  Syria,  or  Phcenieia,  and  might  have  learned,  and  not 
improbabl^^  did  learn,  ranch  from  the  Jewisli  people,  who, 
during  all  the  darkness  of  heathendom,  had  preserved  the 
worehip  of  the  true  God ;  and  because  they  changed  noth- 
ing in  the  manners  or  morals  of  their  countrymen.  With 
scarceh'  an  exception,  they,  while  despising,  conformed,  and 
recommended  their  disciples  to  conform,  to  the  superstitions 
of  the  vulgar.  Xever  did  Greece  and  Rome  decline  more 
rapidly  in  virtue  than  under  and  after  the  teaching  of  their 
renowned  philosophers  ;  never  wa.s  the  heathen  world  gen- 
erally, so  far  as  it  had  not  fallen  into  absolute  irreligion, 
sunk  in  grosser  immoralities,  or  in  more  abominable  super-' 
stitions,  tnan  at  the  advent  of  our  blessed  Lord ;  and  never, 
to  human  judgment,  was  it  less  prepared  for  the  Gospel, 
than  when  the  Fisherman  of  Galilee  transferred  the  seat  of 
Christian  empire  from  Antioch  to  Rome.  Preparation 
there  certainly  was,  but  not  from  the  gentiles  themselves. 
It  was  in  the  providential  settlement  and  influence  of  the  ■ 
Jews  in  the  chief  places  of  the  Roman  Empire,  who,  when 
the  heralds  of  the  cross  went  forth  from  Jerusalem,  formed 
in  each  the  nucleus  of  a  Ghristian  congregation,  as  do  the 
Irish  now  in  every  part  of  the  Protestant  world  in  which 
the  English  is  the  mother  tongue  of  its  rulers. 

All  this  belies  the  hypothesis  that  Christianity  is  a  nat- 
ural development.  If  it  had  been,  you  would  see  in  the 
heathen  nations  themselves  a  gradual  approximation  to  its 
faith  and  worship.  Some  might  have  reached  it  sooner 
than  others,  but  all  would  have  been  lookino;  and  advancing 
towards  it.  Put  yon  see  nothing  of  all  this,  and  you  know 
from  history  that  Christianity  encountered  violent  opposition 
on  its  tiret  promulgation,  and  that  it  did  not  fully  extirpate 
paganism  from  the  Roman  Empire  till  after  an  obstinate 
struggle  of  nearly  six  hundred  years.  Your  philosophers, 
then,  cannot  appeal  to  the  phenomena  of  Christian  nations 
to  sustain  their  theory.  Those  phenomena  arc  peculiar, 
singular,  and  authorize  no  conclusions  beyond  the  nations  in 
which  they  are  exhibited. 

Nor  is  this  all.  If  Christianity  were  a  natm-al  develop- 
ment, the  nation  once  professing  it,  on  ceasing  to  do  so, 
would  necessarily  appear  in  advance  of  the  nations  adhering 
to  it,  and  in  advance  also  of  what  it  was  itself  before ;  for 
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it  could  reject  Christianity  only  by  outgrowing  it  and 
attaining  to  something  superior  to  it.  How  happens  it, 
then,  that  this  is  not  the  fact  {  '  How  happens  it,  tiiat  tiie 
reverse  is  what  yon  always  see,  and  that  the  nation  wliich 
throM'S  off  Christianity  invariably  falls  below  the  nations 
which  remain  faithful,  and  below  what  it  was  itself  wlieu 
it  was  Christian  i  The  fact  is  undeniable.  A  great  part 
of  Asia  was  once  Christian ;  but  what  is  that  pai't  of  Asia 
now  in  comparison  with  what  it  was  tlien  ?  Compare  the 
Alexandria  of  Clemens,  Origen,  St.  Athanasius,  and  St. 
Cyril  M'ith  the  Alexandria  of  Mehemet  Ali,  or  Ibrahim 
Pasha ;  or  tlie.  Northern  Africa  of  Tertnllian,  St.  Cyprian, 
and  St.  Augustine  with  that  of  Abdel  Kader  and  the  Bey 
of  Tunis!  The  Eastern  or  Creek  Empire,  long  after  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  suqiassed  tiie  Western  in 
wealth,  refinement,  learning,  talent,  and  genius.  What  is 
it  now?  Do  you  say  that  barbarians  overran  and  con- 
quered it?  So  did  barbarians  overrun  and  conquer  the 
Western  ;  but  the  church  was  there  ;  it  arrested  them,  con- 
verted them,  and  has  made  them  the  leading  nations  of  the 
globe.  The  Eastern  broke  the  unity  of  the  faith,  separated 
itself  from  the  central  fountain  of  Cliristian  life,  and  fell 
beneath  tlie  barbarians,  with  no  power  to  civilize  them,  or 
finally  expel  them  as  Spain  did  the  Moors.  It  has  ceased 
to  exist,  and  its  conquerore,  unchristianized,  remain  bar- 
barians as  they  were  at  the  epoch  of  the  conquest.  Even 
Protestant  nations,  under  a  moral  and  religious  point  of 
view,  have  fallen  far  below  what  they  were  wlien  they  .were 
Catholic  nations.  The  only  progress  you  boast  is  progress 
in  the  material  order,  and  even  that  is  more  specious  than 
real.  Catholic  nations  themselves  decline  rapidly,  as  we 
see  in  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
America,  whenever  they  forget  for  a  moment  their  faith, 
and  seek  to  subject  the  spiritual  authority  to  the  temporal. 
Paris  under  the*  reign  of  the  Terrorists,  tlie  pupils  of  your 
philosophers, — for  French  incredulity  was  boirowed  from 
Locke  and  the  English  Deists, — recalled  all  too  vividly  the 
abominations  of  pagan  Athens  or  Rome.  In  every  country 
as  the  church  recedes  the  old  national  superstitions  sprout 
anew.  Germany  is  fast  reviving  her  old  nature-worship, 
and  Scandinavia  threatens  to  reinstate  Woden  and  Thor, 
and  to  indulge  again  the  prospect  of  quaffing  nectar  from 
the  skulls  of  her  enemies  m  the  halls  of  Walhalla. 

Evidently,  my  brethren,  your  philosojihers  cannot  appeal 
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to  Christian  nations  to  support  tlieir  theory  of  progress,  on 
the  ground  that  Oliristianity  is  the  result  of  human  progress 
by  natural  causes.  You  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  nations 
of  the  Old  World  that  practised  the  abominations  of 
heathenism,  were  the  mightiest  and  most  renowned  nations 
of  the  earth.  They  astonish  even  in  their  ruins.  In  gen- 
eral science,  arts,  literature,  and  refined  polish  they  remain 
unapproached  by  modern  nations.  ISTo  ])oet  rivals  Homer, 
not  even  Shakespeare  ;  and  Plato  and  Aristotle  can  still 
teach  us  ])hilosophy.  We  still  study  the  classics  as  our 
models,  and  none  of  our  orators  reach  the  eminence  of 
Cicero  and  Demosthenes.  In  jnirely  intellectual  and  artistic 
culture,  modern  Italy  falls  below  ancient  Athens :  and  in 
statesmanship  and  the  conduct  of  armies  tlie  ancients  have 
never  been  surpassed.  In  vigor  of  intellect,  in  depth 
and  acuteness  of  thought,  in  logical  subtilty  and  force,  the 
old  heathen  philosophers  leave  the  modern  far  behind, 
lieason,  as  simple  natural  reason,  was  more  assiduously  cul- 
tivated with  them,  and  received  a^fuller  and,  in  the  region 
of  abstract  thought,  a  more  harmonious  development  than 
it  receives  with  us.  We  can  raise  no  question  in  moral  or 
intellectual  philosophy,  and  can  wring  out  from  unassisted 
reason  no  answer  they  did  not  obtain.  In  whatever  point 
of  view  we  consider  the  ancient  heathen  nations  they  had 
Jill  tiiat  nature  and  natural  cultivation  can  give.  None  can 
1)6  found  more  richly  endowed  or  more  generously  favored 
by  nature  than  they  were.  No  natural  advantage  can  be 
conceived  which  they  had  not.  Tliey  were  in  a  condition 
to  give,  and  did  give,  reason  a  fair  trial;  have  shown  us  the 
best  it  can  do  \nien  left  to  itself.  We  surpass  them  in 
nothing  except  in  what  we  owe  to  Christianity,  perhaps 
•even  fall  below  them.  Yet  with  all  their  advantages,  with 
all  their  intellectual  and  artistic  culture,  with  all  their 
power  and  greatness,  which  still  excite  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  the  world,  they  sunk  in  gross  superstition, 
practised  the  most  abominable  idolatries,  and  made  no  ad- 
vance towards  the  Christian  religion,  and  continued  ever  to 
recede  further  and  further  from  it.  llow  idle,  tlien,  to 
pretend  that  Christianity  has  been  attained  to  by  the  nat- 
ural development  and  growth  of  human  reason  !  Be  Ciiris- 
tianity  true,  or  be  it  false,  you  can  never  regard  it  as 
following  in  the  order  of  natui-al  development  and  simply 
marking,  as  your  philosophers  would  persuade  you,  a  .stage 
in  tlie  continuous  progress  of  humanity. 
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Even  allowing  your  philosophers  to  appeal  to  the  facts  of 
Cliristian  history,  they  could  obtain  from  the  histoiy  of 
Christian  nations,  since  they  embraced  the  faith,  no  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  tlieir  doctrine  of  progress.  The  C'hristian 
religion  was  as  perfect  in  the  state  it  was  left  in  by  the  apos- 
tles as  it  is  now.  Indeed,  if  your  ministei-s  are  to  be  credit- 
ed, it  was  much  more  so,  for  they  contend  that  we  have  cor- 
rupted it ;  and,  while  asserting  progress,  strangely  enough 
maintain  that  Christianity  hardly  gained  a  footing  in  the 
world  before  it  was  despoiled  of  its  truth  and  beauty,  and 
changed  into  a  degrading  superstition.  Your  early  Reform- 
ers justified,  or  attempted  to  justify,  their  protest  against 
the  church,  on  the  ground  that  she  had  buried  the  CJhristian 
religion  beneath  a  mass  of  rubbish,  and  that  it  needed  to 
be  (lisinterred  and  restored  to  its  original  simple  and  ma- 
jestic proportions.  The  sign  they  placed  over  the  doors  of 
their  conventicles  was.  Primitive  Christianity  restored 
here.  But  let  all  this  be  as  it  may,  it  is  evident  that  there 
has  been  no  progress  in  Christianity  itself.  The  saint  of 
the  lirst  century  is  not  surjjassed  by  the  saint  of  the  nine- 
teentli,  and  the  Christians  of  the  martyr  age  were  not  in 
faith,  piety,  charity,  fervent  zeal,  constancy,  and  heroic 
fortitude,  inferior  to  the  Christians  of  our  own  times.  The 
great  writers,  fathers,  and  doctors  of  the  iirst  ages  of  the 
chui'ch,  the  Justins,  the  Clements,  the  Origens,  the  Athana- 
siuses,  the  Hilaries,  the  Cyrills,  the  Chrysostoms,  the  Basils, 
the  Gregories,  the  Ambroses,  the  Jeromes,  the  Augustines, 
tlie  Leos,  remain  unrivalled;  and  all  the  most  learned,  able, 
and  profound  of  our  day  can  do  is  to  adapt  to  modern  tastes 
and  controversies  what  we  have  directly  or  indirectly  learned 
from  the  great  doctors  and  fathers  of  the  first  four  cen- 
turies of  our  era.  Tliere  is  no  modern  controversy  that 
they  have  not  anticipated  and  exliausted,  no  recent  novelty 
introduced  that  was  a  novelty  to  them.  The  best  things 
that  have  been  said  on  modern  Mesmerism,  somnambulism, 
clairvoyance,  and  kindred  topics  are  to  be  found  in  St. 
Augustine,  and  modern  philosophy  makes  progress  only  in 
returning  to  his  profound  and  luminous  pages,  and  repro- 
ducing the  ancient  philosophy  as  modified  and  perfected 
by  him.  Those  who  speak  disparagingly  of  the  fathers 
only  prove  that  they  lack  the  necessary  preparation  for 
understanding  and  ap])reciating  them.  Tiie  more  one 
knows  himself  the  more  will  he  be  lost  in  wonder  and  ad- 
miration  of    tlie    vast   learning,  the   deep   and    masculine 
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thought  of  the  fatliers,  who  seem  to  have  added  to  all  the 
gentile  world  had  attained  to,  all  the  profounder  wisdom 
and  tnith  of  Christian  theology.  No,  there  has  been  no 
progress  in  Christianity  itself,  nor  even  in  the  understand- 
ing of  it  by  its  great  teachers,  and  regarded  as  an  answer  to 
the  question,  what  is  the  worship  of  God  i  and  as  affording 
the  aids  necessary  to  enable  us  to  render  it,  there  not  only 
lias  been  no  progress  in  it,  but  none  is  even  allowed. 

The  progress  observable  in  Clnistian  nations,  is  extrinsic, 
not  intrinsic,  and  consists  in  a  wider  diffusion  of  Christian 
belief  and  practice,  in  the  more  complete  incorporation  of 
Ciiristian  doctrine  and  precept  into  their  institutions,  and  in 
the  removal  of  external  impediments  to  the  free  course  of 
the  Gospel,  or,  finally,  in  matters  not  necessarily  irnplying 
any  moral  or  religious  improvement.  The  moderns  are  said 
to  have  surpassed  tlie  ancients  in  the  accumulation  of  facts 
pertaining  to  the  physical  world,  in  the  physical  sciences, 
and  in  the  application  of  science  to  the  productive  arts. 
This,  perhaps,  may  be  questioned,  for  the  tendency  of  all 
later  scientific  discoveries  and  speculations  is  to  reaffirm 
ancient  scientific  doctrines ;  but  even  conceding  it,  no 
argument  can  be  drawn  from  it  in  favor  of  tlie  sort  of 
progress  asserted  by  your  philosophers.  A  man  neitlier 
extends  his  knowledge  of  his  duty  nor  strengthens  himself 
to  ])erform  it  by  learning  the  names,  numbers,  and  magni- 
tudes of  the  stars,  by  becoming  accpiainted  with  the 
])roperties  of  the  wheel,  the  pulley,  the  screw,  and  the 
lever,  or  of  oxygen,  azote,  and  chlorine, — with  mica,  cpiartz, 
felds])ai-,  and  grauwacke,  or  with  the  modern  systems  of 
banking  and  stocks  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  tliat  one 
cannot  worship  (-Jod  and  fulfil  the  only  purpose  of  his- 
existence  without  spinning-jennies,  power-looms,  steam- 
boats, railroads,  air-balloons,  and  lightning-telegraphs.  These 
things  may  all  be  useful  to  us  as  a  superior  sort  of  animals, 
or  may  not  be,  but  they  are  not  necessarily  followed  by  any 
moral  or  religious  improvement.  They  throw  no  new  light 
on  any  (question  of  duty,  and  are  far  from  exciting  us  to 
seek  after  God  and  to  render  unto  him  the  tribute  of  our 
being.  Indeed,  exclusive  devotion  to  them  always  marks 
a  moral  and  religious  deterioration,  because  it  shows  that 
men  have  their  faces  set  not  towards  God,  but  towards 
creatui-es.  When  we  set  our  faces  towards  God  and  give 
ourselves  uj)  to  the  contemplation  of  God  and  his  perfec- 
tions, we  learn  Jiim  and  his  works  in  him  ;  but  when  we 
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turn  our  backs  vipon  him,  and  set  our  faces  towards  crea- 
tures as  creatures,  we  learn  neither  him  nor  them,  for  they 
are  nothing  without  liim,  and  his  being  and  perfections  are 
not  in  them,  but  in  himself. 

That  man  himself  is  progressive  in  the  sense  asserted  by 
your  philosophers  is  contradicted  by  all  tiie  monuments  of 
history,  and  even  by  reason  itself.  Nations  outside  of  Chris- 
tendom may  modify  their  institutions,  and  grow,  as  grew 
Eome  and  Carthage,  by  industry,  arts,  and  arms,  from  the 
petty  bui'gh  or  feeble  colony  to  mighty  and  renowned  em- 
pires. Progress  of  this  sort  is  conceded,  but  is  not  to  be  counted. 
It  may  be,  and  usually  is,  effected  by  reason  serving  as  the 
slave  of  sensitive  ajjpetite,  of  passion,  or  of  lawless  will, — by 
individual  and  national  unscrupulousness,  or  forgetfulness 
of  duty.  The  material  gi-eatness,  power,  or  prosperity  of  a 
state  affords  no  practical  test  of  its  moral  wisdom  or  religious 
virtue.  The  liistory  of  tiie  renowned  states  and  empires  of 
gentile  antiquity  is  the  history,  as  every  school-boy  knows, 
of  an  almost  unbroken  series  of  wrongs  and  outrages,  of 
violence  and  rapine,  of  tyranny  and  oppression.  There  is 
scarcely  a  page  that  is  not  soiled  with  immoi'ality  and  be- 
smeared with  blood.  Sparta  was  the  hard-hearted  mistress 
of  the  Ilelota^,  and  recognized  no  virtues  but  those  of  the 
camp.  She  legalized  adultery  and  the  murder  of  children. 
Athens  in  lier  palmiest  days  robbed  her  confederates  or 
allies,  and  contained  in  her  bosom  four  hundred  thousand 
slaves  to  some  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  freemen.  Rome 
was  founded  in  iniquity  and  cemented  by  crime.  Her  citi- 
zens were,  for  a  time,  brave,  temperate,  and  prudent,  but  her 
bravery,  temperance,  and  prudence  were  employed  only  in 
subjugating  the  world.  Great  J)ritain  lias  prospered,  till  she 
boasts  tliat  the  sun  never  sets  on  her  empire,  but  she  is 
gorged  with  plunder,  and  the  sun  rises  and  sets  on  no  land 
with  which  she  has  had  relations  that  does  not,  like  op- 
pressed Ireland  and  India,  curse  her  very  name.  Who 
knows  not  that  even  the  national  sense  of  justice  and  indi- 
vidual faith  and  morality,  in  our  republic  of  the  United 
States  is  far  from  keeping  pace  with  its  industrial  and  com- 
mercial prosperity,  and  tliat  a.s  a  people  we  grow  corrupt, 
rotten  within,  just  in  proportion  as  our  phosphorescent  splen- 
dor attracts  admiration  without  i  Progress  of  this  sort, 
however  great  or  continuous,  we  cannot  count,  for  it  is 
ju)t  progress  in  tiie  knowledge  and  worship  of  God. 

I  know  very  well  that  your  more  recent  philosophers. 
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those  to  whom  yoii  Hsteii  with  the  most  reverence  and  en- 
thusiasm, and  whose  words  sound  most  eloquent  in  j-our  ears, 
and  fetch  the  warmest  response  from  your  liearts,  tell  you 
that  progress  is  the  imiversal  law,  and  tliat  the  doctrine  that 
man,  even  nature  itself  is  continuously  progressive  is  the 
authentic  Gospel  of  the  nineteenth  century.  AVhoever  has 
the  audacity  to  question  it,  they  brand  as  a  traitor  to 
humanity,  and  hold  up  to  public  derision  and  scorn,  as  one 
whose  "  eyes  are  in  his  hind-head  not  in  his  fore-head,"  and 
who,  like  the  possessed  Gadarene,  dwells  only  among  the 
tombs.  Some  of  them  not  content  with  asserting  the 
progressiveness  of  man  and  all  natures,  or  the  entire  universe, 
go  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  God  himself  is  progressive  I 
Frogress  is  in  proceeding  from  imperfection  towards  perfec- 
tion, and  can  be  i)redicated  of  no  being  already  perfect.  To 
assert  that  God  is  progressive  is  to  deny-  his  perfection,  and 
to  deny  his  perfection  is  to  deny  that  he  is  at  all.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  universe  must  be  the  progress  of  the  several 
natures  of  which  it  is  composed,  and,  in  the  sense  of  your 
philosophers,  not  a  progress  in  the  i-eturn  to  God  as  their 
final  cause,  but  a  progress  in  their  being  or  existence, 
powers  or  attributes  a.s  second  causes.  But  progress  in  this 
sense  is  a  metaphysical  impossibility,  and  it  is  no  mean 
refutation  of  it,  that  men  are  found  in  the  nineteenth 
century  who  not  only  a.ssert  it,  but  pass  for  great 
men,  philosopliers,  luminaries  of  their  age,  because  they 
assert  it.  What  is  not  cannot  act,  and  for  a  being  to 
make  itself  more  than  it  is,  for  so  much  as  it  makes  itself 
more  than  it  is,  is  simply  nothing  making  itself  something, 
that  is,  that  which  is  not  acting,  and  doing  what  God  only 
can  do, — creating  something  from  nothine:. 

To  assert  the  progressiveness  of  human  nature  is  absurd. 
Man  in  that  he  is  man,  has  received  from  his  Maker  a  deter- 
minate nature,  that  witli  wiiich  he  is  and  must  be  born,  or  he 
ceases  to  be  man.  Change  that  nature  in  its  essence,  by 
nuiking  it  essentially  more,  or  essentially  less,  and  you  destroy 
his  existence  as  a  human  being.  If  he  is  to  remain  man,  his 
nature  must  remain  always  the  same.  Every  one  to  be  born  a 
man,  from  the  tir.st  man  of  our  race  to  the  last,  must  be  born 
with  the  same  identical  nature.  All  must,  then.  l)e  born  with 
the  same  faculties,  and  these  faculties  must  be  essentially  the 
same  in  all  men,  ^f  every  age  and  nation.  Then  no  progress 
of  nature,  and  then  none  of  reason  as  a  human  faculty.  If 
then   reason  has  uniformly  proved    herself    insufficient  tO' 
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ansM-er  the  question,  Wliat  is  tlio  worsliip  of  God  i  satis- 
factorily to  liereelf,  she  must  as  natural  reason  always  prove 
herself  insufficient.  You  cannot  then  remove  the  difficulty 
■created  hv  the  past  insufficiency  of  reason  by  calling  in  to 
jonr  aid  the  modern  doctrine  of  ])rogress.  The  fact  that 
nations,  with  reason,  and  reason  assiduously  cidtivated,  too, 
have  produced  aiid  practised  the  abomiiiable  idolatries  and 
superstitions  to  which  I  have  referred,  stands  forever  as  an 
invincible  proof  that  reason  left  to  herself,  is  insufficient 
for  reason. 

v. NATURI-:  NOT  SUFFICIENT  FOR  NATURE. 

Tliere  are  two  and  only  two  ways  in  which  God  can  make 
known  to  us  the  worship  he  demands,  and  the  way  and 
manner  in  which  he  requires  it  to  be  rendered.  These  are 
natural  reason  and  supernatural  revelation.  While  it  is  cer- 
tain that  it  belongs  to  God  and  to  him  alone  to  prescribe  the 
worship  he  demands,  it  is  equally  certain  that  he  does  not 
prescribe  it  througii  natural  reason.  Then  either  he  does 
not  ]niescribe  it  at  all  or  he  prescribes  it  through  super- 
natui'al  revelation.  If  he  does  not  prescribe  it  at  all,  that  is, 
if  we  have  no  supernatural  revelation,  if  we  are  left  to  our 
natural  reason  alone,  we  are  in  the  sad  condition  of  owing  a 
duty  which  we  are  unable  to  paJ^ 

Do  not  rashly  infer  from  this,  that  we  are  to  discard  rea- 
son. The  necessity  of  revelation  is  not  grounded  on  the 
denial  of  reason,  but  on  the  plainest  and  simplest  dictates  of 
reason  herself.  We  do  not  need  revelation  because  reason 
in  her  own  sphere  is  a  false  and  uncertain  light.  E'eason,  as 
far  as  her  light  extends,  is  a  true  light,  and  to  deny  her  is  no 
less  to  blaspheme  God  than  to  deny  revelation.  Those  advo- 
cates of  revelation  who  begin  by  doing  their  best  to  destroy 
the  autiioritv  of  reason  act  as  foolishly  as  the  astronomei' 
who  should  put  out  his  natural  eyes  in  order  the  better  to  see 
through  his  telescope,  lleason  is  always  to  be  presupposed, 
as  grace  always  jjresupposes  nature ;  for  if  there  were  no 
nature,  there  could  be  no  subject  of  grace,  and  if  no  reason, 
no  subject  of  revelation.  Revelation,  if  made  at  all,  must 
be  made  to  reasonable  beings,  not  to  bnites.  But  because 
reason  is  presup])08ed,  because  her  light  is  necessary  to  ren- 
der man  capable  of  receiving  a  revelation,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  conclude  that  he  can  know  M'itliout  a  revelation 
all  that  he  can  know  with  it.  The  telescope  is  of  no  service 
to  a  man  who  has  no  eyes ;  but  it  would  be  idle  to  infer  from 
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this  that  he  conld  see  witli  a  telescope  notliing  wliich  he 
could  not  see  with  his  eyes  without  one.  To  assert  tlie  ne- 
cessity of  revelation  is  not  to  deny  or  even  to  disparage  rea- 
son, for  reason  asserts  its  necessity  to  enable  us  to  do  what 
she  declares  herself  unable  to  do. 

We  must  accejrt  and  respect  reason,  for  to  reject  her  would 
be  to  reduce  oursdves  from  the  rank  of  reasonable  beings  to 
that  of  mere  animals  ;  but  if  we  do  accept  and  respect  rea- 
son we  must  concede  that  almighty  God  places  us  under  an 
obligation  to  worship  which  we  are  unable  by  our  natural 
light  and  strength  alone  to  fullil. 

This  is  the  terrible  fact  that  always  and  everywhere  rises 
up  to  confound  the  rationalist,  be  he  of  what  school  he  may. 
Rationalists, — I  mean  those  who  assert  the  sufKciency  of 
reason, — bring  various  objections  to  revealed  religion,  and 
pretend  that  no  revelation  is  necessary'.  They  hold  that  it  is 
very  possible  to  construct  by  reason  alone  a  perfectly  con- 
sistent and  coherent  system  of  religion  and  morals  adequate 
to  all  the  wants  of  reason,  unless  we  have  supernatural  in- 
formation that  something  more  is  needed.  God,  say  they, 
may  have  made  a  supernatural  revelation,  and  they  who 
maintain  that  he  has  may  be  consistent  with  themselves  in 
insisting  on  a  supernatural  religion,  but  those  who  are  not 
assured  that  he  has  done  so,  or  who  have  not  that  super- 
natural religion,  have  still  natural  religion  and  natural  moral- 
ity, complete  and  all  sufficing  in  themselves  for  tlie  natural 
order,  and  therefore  from  reason  alone  not  to  be  convicted 
of  insufficiency.  Eut,  unhappily  for  them,  the  facts  in  the 
case  prove  the  reverse.  No  system  of  purely  natural  i-eligion 
and  morality  has  ever  been  or  can  be  constructed  on  a  pure- 
ly rational  basis,  with  which  reason  herself  is  or  can  be  sat- 
isfied. 

The  simple  fact,  my  brethren,  is,  that  reason  is  always  too 
much  or  too  little  for  itself,  and  therefore  too  much  or  too 
little  for  any  system  of  pure  rationalism.  It  goes  too  far 
in  the  assertion  of  principles,  unless  it  could  go  further  in 
their  intellectual  realization.  As  we  find  it  now  in  all  men, 
its  power  of  conception  outruns  its  power  of  realization.  It 
can  neither  bring  its  conceptions  down  to  its  power  of  in- 
tellectually realizing  tlion,  nor  its  power  of  realization  up  to 
them.  Kothing  can  surpass  our  apprehension  of  principles  ; 
nothing  is  more  pitiable  thiin  our  practical  application  of 
them  in  the  intellectual  order,  no  less  than  in  the  moral.  We 
measure  the  distances,  and  determine  the  revolutions,  of  the 
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heavenly  bodies,  but  we  cannot  tell  what  the  heavenly  bodies- 
are  ;  we  know  well  that  we  must  worship  God,  but  we  know 
not  by  reason  what  is  tlie  worship  of  God,  nor  wliat  is  the 
way  and  manner  in  M'hich  it  is  to  be  rendered.  When  ques- 
tioned as  to  what  is  this  worship,  reason  uniformly  stammers 
out  some  loose,  vague,  and  incoherent  reply,  which  slie  has 
no  sooner  stammered  out  than  she  recalls  to  stammer  out 
another  not  a  whit  less  vague,  loose,  incoherent,  and  unsatis- 
factory. Interrogate  reason  as  you  will,  and  you  will  find 
her  answers  are  always  vague  generalities,  of  no  practical 
significance,  and  that  without  the  aid  of  a  light  superior  to 
her  own,  she  is  utterly  unable  to  answer  any  thing  clear, 
distinct,  positive,  and  practical.  The  most  she  can  say  is, 
Worship  God,  and  yon  will  worship  him  ; — be  ^ood  and  do 
good,  and  you  will  be  good  and  do  good.  With  allni}'  heart ; 
but  what  is  it  to  be  good  and  do  good  ?  What  is  it  to 
worship  God  ? 

The  rationalist  fancies  that  he  escapes  the  difficulty  by 
alleging  that  God  is  just,  and  tlierefore  neither  will  nor  can 
demand  of  man  what  man  is  not  able  to  give.  If  he  lias  given 
us  only  reason,  he  can  demand  of  us  only  such  worship  as  we 
with  reason  alone  can  render.  Abstractly  considered,  this  is 
no  doubt  true  ;  but  the  question  for  us  is  not,  what  is  true 
simply  in  tiie  al^stract,  for  all  abstractions  are  unreal,  but 
what  is  true  in  the  concrete,  that  is,  wliat  is  true  taking  man  as 
he  actually  exists  in  the  present  providence  of  God.  If  man 
subsisted  in  his  normal  state,  and  his  reason  remained  in  him 
in  its  original  vigor  and  rightful  svipremacy  the  rationalist 
might  be  right ;  but  since  reason  confesses  her  own  inability 
to  prescribe  in  the  concrete  the  worship  we  owe  to  God, 
we  must  conclude,  against  the  rationalist,  eitlier  that  man  is 
through  his  own  fault  in  an  abnormal  state,  or  that  reason 
has,  as  we  now  find  it  in  all  men,  received  some  intima- 
tion at  least  that  the  worship  God  demands  is  above  its 
ability  to  prescribe.  Reason  unequivocally  asserts  that  we 
are  bound  to  worship  God  in  the  way  and  manner  he  him- 
self prescril)es,  and  just  as  imequivocally  asserts  that  slie  is  un- 
able to  determine  what  is  that  worship,  or  what  are  the  way 
and  manner  in  which  he  requires  it  to  be  rendered.  She 
then  asserts  that  it  is  not  through  her  that  he  informs  us  what  it 
is  or  what  is  the  way  and  manner  of  rendering  it.  Here  is  the 
difficulty.  Reason  affirms  with  equal  clearness  the  obligation 
to  worship  and  our  inability  with  reason  alone  to  fulfil  it, 
and  we  must  accept  her  affirmation  in  the  one  case  as  well  as 
in  the  other. 
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The  rationalist  insists  that  if  God  has  given  us  only  rea- 
son, he  can  require  of  us  only  such  worship  as  reason  herself 
is  able  to  prescribe,  and  therefore  if  we  render  him  such  woi"- 
ship  as  we  are  able  by  reason  alone  we  fulfil  the  obligation 
to  worship.  True,  if  we  are  in  our  normal  state,  and  have 
not  by  any  fault  of  ours  weakened  the  original  strength  of 
reason,  or  obscured  its  oi'iginal  brightness.  But  taking 
reason  as  now  found  in  all  men,  in  its  actual  state,  this 
is  not  true,  and  reason  herself  declares  that  it  is  not  true, 
for  it  practically  amounts  merely  to  this,  that  all  the  wor- 
ship God  demands  is  the  worship  which  each  one  takes  to  be 
true  worship,  that  is,  which  seems  to  each  one  to  be  right 
and  just  in  his  own  eyes.  It  must  come  to  this  at  last,  for 
if  by  reason  we  cannot  seize  the  truth  itself,  we  can  only 
substitute  for  the  truth  our  view  of  truth.  All  men  as  men 
are  e(|ual  and  no  one  man  has  any  right  to  impose  his  views 
upon  another,  nor  have  any  body  of  men,  however  consti- 
tuted, however  named,  any  right  to  impose  their  private  coji- 
victions  on  others.  Man  has  no  right  in  himself  or  in  his  own 
name  to  legislate  for  man  on  any  subject  whatever,  for  as 
man  no  one  has  any  preeminence  or  dominion  over  another. 
Have  not  you  all  said  this  when  asserting  your  Protestantism 
that  is,  the  liberty  of  private  judgment,  against  us  ?  And  dO' 
not  your  liberal  Christians  say  it  again  and  again,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  when  defending  themselves  against  those 
of  you  who  attempt  to  set  up  the  authority  of  your  sect  over 
them '.  Have  not  -we  established  it  in  establishing  that  our- 
only  obligation  is  the  obligation  to  worship  God  ?  And 
what  foundation  have  you  for  the  liberty  you  profess  to  es- 
teem so  highly,  but  the  fact  that  men  are  accountable  to  God,, 
and  to  (xod  alone  '(  If  man  has  no  authority  over  man,  and 
if  God  speaks  to  man  only  in  reason,  and  reason  is  unable  to- 
prescribe  the  true  worship,  you  cannot  assert  that  such  wor- 
ship as  reason  can  prescribe  is  sufficient  without  asserting 
that  what  is  true  and  right  in  each  one's  own  eyes,  that  is, 
not  truth  and  justice  but  our  view,  notion,  or  opinion  of  them, 
is  all  that  is  necessary  to  fultil  the  obligation  to  worship. 

This,  my  brethren,  will  not  do.     While  reason  forbids  one 

man  or  any  number  of  men  to  impose  their  private  convictions 

or  opinions  on  others,  it  unequivocally  asserts  that  there  is  and 

can  be  but  one  true  faith,  one  true  worship,  one  true   relig- 

ioa     We  need  no  supernatural  revelation  to  tell  us  this ;  we 

know  it  by  natural  reason  itself.     God  is  one  and  immutable  ; 

ail  men,  since  as  men  all  are  equal,  hold  to  him  one  and  the 
Vol.  v  —so. 
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eame  invariable  relation  ;  conseqnentl}'  the  worship  found 
ed  in  that  relation  mnst  be  one  and  the  same  for  all.  Hence 
all  men  in  that  they  are  bound  to  worsliip  God  at  all  are  bound 
to  render  him  one  and  the  same  worship,  to  have  one  and 
the  same  religion.  Nothing  is  clearer  or  more  certain.  Yet 
wiienever  tlie  question  comes  up,  wliat  is  this  worship,  what 
is  this  one  religion,  what  does  it  require  us  to  believe,  and 
what  does  it  command  us  to  do '(  we  by  the  natural  light 
of  reason  alone  are,  as  the  experience  of  six  thousand  years 
proves,  utterly  unable  to  answer.  Men  differ  from  one  an- 
other, and  the  same  experience  proves,  that,  if  left  each  to 
offer  the  worship  that  seems  to  himself  riglit,  there  will  be 
■as  many  different  worships  or  different  religions  as  wor- 
shippers, because  though  reason  is  herself  the  same  in  all 
and  in  each,  her  practical  applications  are  moditied  and  deter- 
mined by  each  one's  individual  extrinsic  and  intrinsic  pe- 
culiarities. Yet  trath  is  one,  always  and  everywhere  the  same, 
and  men  cannot  differ  from  one  another  but  in  proportion 
as  they  differ  from  the  truth.  When  they  differ  they  may  all 
be  wrong,  and  only  one  among  them  can  be  right.  In  so  far  as 
they  are  wrong,  or  differ  from  the  truth,  their  worehip 
must  be  wrong,  be  false  worship,  not  true  worship.  But 
reason,  if  unable  to  say  what  practically  is  true  worship,  is 
yet  abundantly  able  to  say  that  no  false  worship  is  or  can  be 
acceptable.  Reason,  then,  does  not,  and  cannot  say  as  yom* 
rationalists  allege,  that  God  exacts  only  that  each  one  offer 
the  worship  that  seems  to  him  right  in  his  own  eyes.  She 
will  have  no  seeming  in  the  matter ;  she  will  have  not  the 
seeming,  but  the  reality,  tiie  tiling  itself.  We  must  wor- 
ship really  and  truly,  and  no  more  seeming  worship  will 
fiuffice,  for  reason  can  tolerate  nothing  that  is  unreal  or  false. 
If  you  take  the  contradictory  ground  that  the  worship 
which  will  fulfil  the  obligation  is  not  that  which  is  true  in 
itself,  but  tiiat  which  appears  to  be  such  to  the  worshipper, 
you  recognize  as  acceptable  worship  all  the  various  worships 
which  have  ever  obtained  amongst  men, — all  the  foul  and 
filtiiy  superstitions  and  abominable  idolatries  of  all  ancient 
and  modern  heathendom,^ — from  which  you  have  seen  that 
both  reason  and  humanity  recoil  with  horror  and  disgust ; 
for  you  cannot  say  tiiat  they  have  not  all  appeared  to  those 
who  have  practised  them  to  be  the  true  worsnip,  or  at  least 
the  truest  worshiii  they  knew  how  to  render.  All  you  can 
eay  is,  they  do  not  appear  so  to  you,  and  therefore  for  you 
they  are  not  true  worship ;  but  for  those  to  whom  they  do 
appear  so  they  are  true  worship. 
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Tlie  woi-sliip  of  God  is  not  distinguishable  from  merely, 
l)ut  includes  them,  as  you  have  seen,  as  an  integral  part  of 
itself.  Insist  then,  not  on  what  is  strictly  right  and  true, 
independently  of  _your  notions  of  truth  and  justice,  but 
simply  on  what  appears  to  the  actor  to  be  so,  and  you  make 
right  and  wrong  vary  with  the  varying  notions  of  each 
individual,  and  deny  all  invariable  standard  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  your  ethics  instead  of  depending  on  the  uni- 
versal, immutable,  and  eternal  law  of  justice,  will  depend 
solely  on  the  private  convictions,  caprice,  or  idiosyncrasies 
of  each  separate  individual.  The  same  thing  shall  be  right 
for  you  and  wrong  for  me.  Every  thing  is  right  for  me 
that  I  judge  to  be  right,  and  every  thing  wrong  that  I 
judge  to  be  wrong.  This  is  false  and  absurd.  Conscience 
is  good  or  bad,  as  it  does  or  does  not  conform  to  the  law  of 
God;  and  men  are  as  much  bound  to  have  a  good  conscience 
as  they  are  to  follow  conscience ;  and  if  they  are  sometimes 
excusable,  through  invincible  ignorance,  in  acting  from  a 
false  conscience,  yet  never  in  so  acting  do  they  fulfil  the 
obligation  to  worsiiip,  or  acquire  positive  virtue. 

We  know  by  natural  reason  alone,  that  the  distinction 
.between  right  and  wrong  is  not  arbitrary,  relative,  acci- 
dental, or  variable,  but  etei'iial,  independent,  and  immutable. 
Kight  and  wrong  depend  on  no  arbitrary  constitution  of 
things,  but  on  an  eternal,  immutable,  and  universal  law, 
which  is  the  eternal  and  immutable  nature  of  God,  re- 
garded as  the  final  cause  of  creation,  and  ultimate  end  of 
all  moral  creatures.  This  law  is  the  same  for  all  men,  in 
all  places,  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  and 
instead  of  being  the  creature  of  our  notions  or  convic- 
tions, is  independent  of  them,  unaifected  by  them,  and 
they  are  themselves  right  only  by  virtue  of  conformity  to 
it.  We  do  not  make  the  law ;  we  ai-e  under  it,  and  must 
conform  to  it,  obey  its  precepts,  or  be  condemned  by  it. 
The  moment  you  substitute  one's  view  of  truth  for  the 
.truth  itself,  you  virtually  deny  all  truth  and  all  falsehood, 
.all  right  and  all  wrong,  and  make  them  mere  relative  mat 
.ters,  one  or  the  other,  according  to  one's  mode  of  seeing, 
feeling,  or  thinking.  What  is  truth  in  relation  to  one  is 
falsehood  in  i-elation  to  another ;  what  is  falsehood  in  rela- 
tion to  you  may  be  truth  in  relation  to  me, — right  in 
relation  to  me,  wrong  in  relation  to  you,  and  so  there  is 
nothing  true  or  right  in  itself,  alike  such  for  all  men.  This 
is  the  conclusion  to  which  the  rationalist  is  always  obliged 
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to  come  at  last,  that  is,  the  assertion  of  the  sufficiency  of 
reason  involves  in  fact  the  denial  of  reason. 

Yet,  my  brethren,  false  and  absurd  as  tliis  is,  I  find  many 
among  you,  and  in  principle  all  of  you,  gravely  advocating 
it.  1  on  all  seriously  contend  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
believe  the  exact  trutli,  and  most  of  you  contend  that  the 
sectarian  differences  among  you  do  not  at  all  affect  your 
essential  unity.  You  even  contend  that  they  are  not  evil, 
but  upon  the  whole  advantageous,  inasmuch  as  they  present 
a  great  variety  of  views,  or  as  you  express  it  truth  under 
diversified  aspects,  as  if  these  diversified  aspects  of  truth, 
if  important  for  one  were  not  equally  important  for  all! 
The  more  advanced  sects  among  you  boldly  avow  that 
truth  and  falsehood,  right  and  wrong  are  only  relative 
terms,  have  only  a  relative  existence.  Truth  in  itself,  as 
an  objective  and  independent  reality,  they  tell  lis  either 
does  not  exist  at  all,  or  if  it  exists  it  is  unknown  to  us,  and 
even  exceeds  our  power  to  know.  Of  that  we  can  affirm, 
we  can  deny,  nothing,  and  truth  and  falsehood  are  for 
each  individual  what  he  esteems  to  be  such.  It  is  true  to 
me,  they  say,  and  that  is  enough.  What  I  liold  to  be  true 
is  true  for  me,  what  you  hold  to  be  true  is  true  for  you ;  so 
of  falsehood,  and  so  of  right  and  wrong,  just  and  unjust.- 
Tliat  is  every  man's  opinions  are  true  for  him,  every  man's 
actions  are  right  for  him  !  That  is  to  say,  all  opinions  and 
actions  in  themselves  are  indiiferent,  and  their  difference 
depends  solely  on  the  manner  or  mode  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual views  them  for  himself.  Where  then  is  the  reason 
for  condemning  or  approving  one  or  another  ?  What  is  the 
authority  for  saying  my  mode  or  manner  of  viewing  is  bet- 
ter tiian  yours,  or  yours  better  than  mine  ? 

Nevertheless,  these  enlightened  Protestants,  for  such  they 
profess  to  be,  do  not  appear  to  be  aware  that  in  taking  this 
ground  they  acknowledge  the  utter  insufficiency  of  reason  ; 
for  if  there  is  no  truth  independent  of  one's  own  convic- 
tions known  or  capable  of  being  known,  they  cannot 
even  assert  that  their  own  convictions  are  to  be  held  as 
truth  for  them,  and  far  less  that  to  act  according  to  them 
is  all  that  God  demands  of  them.  They  lay  down  the 
general  principle  that  what  each  one  holds  to  be  truth  is 
truth  for  him.  This  principle  is  either  true  or  it  is  false. 
If  true,  there  is  a  truth  independent  of  private  conviction, 
namely,  this  principle  itself,  and  then  the  very  truth  of  tlie 
principle  would  prove  its  falsehood.  If  false,  then,  of  course,. 
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they  cannot  maintain  that  there  is  no  objective  truth  neces- 
sary to  be  apprehended  and  believed.  They  either  know 
their  principle  to  be  tnie,  or  they  do  not.  If  they  do  not, 
they  have  no  riglit  to  assert  that  what  each  esteems  to  be 
truth  is  truth  for  him.  If  they  do  know  it  to  be  true,  they 
know  it  to  be  false,  for  then  they  know  there  is  a  truth  inde- 
pendent of  private  conviction  or  opinion.  But  they  can- 
not at  once  know  a  thing  to  be  true  and  know  it  to  be  false. 
So  in  either  case  they  are  unable  to  assert  their  doctrine, 
and  nuist,  if  they  contend  that  reason  is  incapable  of  pre- 
senting truth  independent  of  private  convictions,  conclude 
the  utter  insufficiency  of  reason. 

Moreover,  these  same  persons  who  maintain  the  objective 
indifference  of  all  doctrines  and  conduct,  and  deny  all 
real  distinction  between  truth  and  error,  right  and  wrong, 
just  and  unjust,  holding  that  all  religions,  all  codes,  and  all 
systems  are  equally  good  and  holy  for  those  who  sincerely 
accept  them,  are  among  the  most  censorious  and  belligei-ent 
members  of  the  community.  You  tind  them,  in  fact,  mak- 
ing war  upon  all  received  forms  of  faith  and  worship,  upon 
all  recognized  codes  of  morals,  public  or  private,  that  differ 
from  their  own  private  sp(;culations  or  fancies.  They  no- 
where find  any  thing  to  approve.  Professing  a  system  (^f 
universal  optimism,  they  look  upon  all  things  as  out  of  joint. 
Every  thing  has  hitherto  gone  wrong.  Man  has  never  yet 
been  truly  and  properly  man ;  society  has  never  yet  been 
really  constituted ;  religion  from  the  outset  has  been  a 
degrading  and  corrujjting  superstition ;  the  light  of  reason 
has  never  dawned  on  the  world ;  the  human  heart  has 
.slumbered  and  slept  from  the  beginning;  and  the  human 
race  can  take  no  step  forward  in  the  fulfilment  of  its 
destiny,  unless  it  retraces  its  past  course,  undoes  all  that  it 
has  thus  far  done,  and  recommences  its  work  anew.  And 
yet,  the  moment  you  press  them  to  adduce  their  authority 
for  this  sweeping  condemnation  of  all  the  past,  they  ex- 
cuse themselves  on  the  ground  that  there  is  no  invariable 
standard  of  right  and  wrong,  just  and  unjust,  truth  and 
falsehood,  and  that  these  depend  entirely  on  the  convic- 
tions, views,  or  opinions  of  each  individual  for  himself ! 
They  tell  us  every  man  is  right  who  believes  himself  right, 
and  they  raise  their  hand  against  every  man  who  does  not 
believe  and  act  with  them ! 

Nevertheless,  my  brethren,  these  pereons  are  among  the 
most  learned,  intelligent,  and   respectable  in   your  ranks. 
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They  are  for  the  most  part  at  present  the  great  men  of 
your  party.  They  are  very  inconsistent,  I  grant,  but  tli& 
inconsistency  into  whicli  they  fail  is  not  peculiar  to  them, 
nor  should  it  call  forth  any  extraordinary  surprise  or  indig- 
nation. It  is  only  the  same  inconsistency,  as  to  its  sub- 
stance, that  yon  mark  in  the  greatest  and  most  renowned 
men  in  the  world's  history,  in  all,  in  fact,  who  leave  the 
church  of  God  and  take  reason  alone  for  their  guide,  or 
even  the  Bible  interpreted  by  private  judgment.  No  man 
ever  yet  trusted  himself  to  such  guidance  and  remained 
consistent  with  himself,  or  without  arriving  at  conclusions- 
that  reason  is  eager  to  disown.  The  fact  is  undeniable.  It 
is  the  standing  reproach  of  all  your  ministers,  and  indeed 
of  all  speculative  men  from  Plato  down  to  Charles  Fourier 
and  liobert  Owen.  Here  is  a  remarkable  fact.  Whence 
comes  it?  Whence  comes  it  that  we  can  never  trust  our- 
selves in  practical  matters  to  the  guidance  of  reason  with- 
out sooner  or  later  falling  into  unreason  'i  There  must  be 
some  cause  for  it ;  and  it  is  too  universal,  too  uniform,  too 
invariably  reproduced  in  every  department .  of  life,  to  be 
the  result  of  any  cause  merely  local  and  transient.  The 
cause  must  be  in  reason  itself, — in  the  fact  that  taken  alone,, 
it  is  either  too  much  or  too  little  for  itself. 

This  fact,  or  rather  contradiction,  is  not  confined  to  rea- 
son alone ;  it  runs  through  all  human  life  which  is  aban- 
doned to  simple  nature.  J>et  human  nature  act  according 
to  its  present  laws,  give  to  each  faculty  its  natural  exercise, 
to  each  tendency  its  natural  gratification,  to  the  whole  the 
natural  objects  it  craves,  and  it  is  never  further  from  hav- 
ing attained  to  its  good,  its  destiny.  This  is  seen  in  the 
well-known  fact,  that  pleasures  sought  for  their  own  sake 
do  not  please,  wealth  does  not  enrich,  honors  do  not 
ennoble,  knowledge  does  not  enlighten.  All  men  expe- 
rience this  in  a  degree ;  the  sages  and  philosophers  of  all 
ages  proclaim  it,  and  from  it  proceed  the  deep  and  painful 
tragedies  of  human  life.  All  your  popular  literature, 
expressing  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  age,  bears  witness  to 
it.  Take,  for  example,  one  of  your  popular  novels  from 
the  school  of  George  Sand,  or  from  that  of  the  Countess 
Ida  Hahn-IIahn,  before  she  became  a  Catholic,  and  study  its 
heroine.  What  is  she  'i  She  is  young,  beautiful,  cultivated, 
full  of  life,  sentiment,  emotion.  Nature  lias  lavished  upon 
her  every  perfection,  art  every  accomplishment,  society  every 
luxury.      She   is  well-boni,  rich,  learned  in  all   languages- 
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and  in  all  lore, — intellectual,  sprightly,  witty,  profound, 
quick  of  apprehension,  patient  of  investigation.  In  a  word, 
siie  has  all  nature  at  her  feet,  in  her  hand,  in  her  head,  and 
in  her  heart.  Alas !  she  is  the  most  miserable  of  beings. 
Life  for  her  is  aimless,  joyless.  A  thousand  tragedies  are 
daily,  hourly  enacted  in  her  over-sensitive  heart.  She  sighs 
for  what  siie  has  not  She  wants  some  object  to  love, — 
some  one  that  can  love,  as  she  would  be  loved,  in  return. 
Over  all  she  has  or  is  floats  an  ideal  that  lures  her  on  and 
will  not  let  her  rest.  She  must  realize  it.  She  goes  forth, 
visits  the  court  and  the  camp,  the  palace  and  the  cottage, 
the  gay  saloon  of  wealth  and  fashion,  the  low  haunts  of  vice 
and  crime,  and  the  humble  shed  of  toiling,  drudging  pov- 
erty, in  pursuit  of  him  who  is  to  be  the  realization  of  iier 
ideal.  Where  is  he^  She  finds  him, — no;  he  is  not  the 
one.  She  dismisses  him  witii  disgust  and  takes  another, 
another,  still  another,  with  no  better  success.  No  one 
comes  up  to  her  ideal ;  no  one  realizes  or  can  realize  it. 
Alas !  she  is  doomed  to  suffer  eternally  the  torture  of  an 
nnrealized  ideal.  With  all  tlie  world  to  clioose  from,  she 
can  choose  no  one  that  can  fill  the  deep  wants  of  her  capa- 
cious heart.  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this?  Do  not 
say  these  novels  are  all  mere  idle  romance,  ail  mere  fiction. 
You  know  better.  Your  novelists,  immoral  as  they  may 
be,  dangerous  as  tiieir  productions  certainly  must  be,  are 
among  the  most  distinguished  and  even  truthful  of  uncath- 
olic  writers.  Unscnipulous  they  may  be,  but  they  are 
persons  of  broad  sympathies  and  large  experience.  They 
are  no  closet  dreamers.  Tliey  write  out  from  the  deep, 
rich,  and  living  nature  within  them  to  the  deep,  rich,  and 
living  nature  around  them.  Hence  their  popularity.  In 
showing  you  their  heroes  and  heroines  running  over  the 
world  seeking  in  vain  the  realization  of  their  ideal,  the 
object  which  can  fill  tiie  heart,  tiiey  but  show  what  every 
one  abandoned  to  nature  experiences, — but  proclaim  the 
universal  secret  of  an  irreligious  age.  This  heroine, — what 
is  she  but  poor  human  nature,  abandoned  to  her  own  light 
and  strength  'i  Nay,  is  not  this  virtually  what  they  them- 
selves tell  you  ?  Is  it  not  their  boast,  that  they  draw  from 
nature,  and  paint  her  as  she  is?  And  what,  then,  is  the 
moral  they  teach,  but  this,  that  human  nature  abandoned  to 
nature  is  too  much  or  too  little  for  herself? 

You,  my  Protestant  bretliren,  ougiit  to  take  an  especial 
interest  in  this  mysterious  fact,  this  inherent  contradiction 
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of  nature,  this  strange  dispropoi'tion  between  the  concep- 
tion and  the  power  of  realization,  the  abstract  and  the 
concrete.  Yon  are  the  children  of  what  you  call  the 
"  Glorious  Reformation."  You  walk  in  the  midst  of  its 
effulgence,  and  you  boast  that  for  you  there  shines  a  warmer 
and  a  brighter  sun  than  for  other  men.  You  claim  to  be 
the  "  Movement  party,"  the  advanced  and  advancing  por- 
tion of  mankind,  and  you  are  long  and  loud  in  your  boasts 
of  the  progress  you  have  made.  You  hold  that  the  present 
age  has  far  outstripped  all  its  predecessors, — is,  as  it  were, 
a  model  age,  in  which  all  that  nature,  under  intellectual, 
moral,  or  industrial  relations,  can  give  is  possessed  to  an 
extent  never  before  heard  of,  never  even  dreamed  of. 
Have  we  not,  you  say,  proved  that  mind  is  omnipotent 
over  matter?  Have  we  not  annihilated  distance,  subdued 
the  elements,  made  the  winds  and  flames  of  fire  our  obe- 
dient servants,  and  the  lightnings  our  messengers '{  Yet 
is  it,  my  brethren,  precisely  in  this  very  age  that  human 
discontent  and  human  despair  are  at  the  flood,  that  the 
disproportion  between  the  ideal  and  the  power  of  realizing 
it  becomes  more  glaring  and  more  mournfully  oppressive 
than  in  any  former  period  of  the  world's  history.  Whence 
happens  this  ?  Whence  comes  it  that  this  should  occur  in 
this  very  age,  when  men  have  the  most  of  nature  and  the  least 
of  religion '(  Whence  comes  it  that  it  should  more  especially 
occur  in  Protestant  nations  and  with  those  individuals  who 
wander  furthest  from  the  church,  and  try  hardest  to  live 
according  to  nature,  without  recourse  to  the  supernatural  ? 
That  it  is  so  is  undeniable.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  un- 
easiness, discontent,  dissatisfaction,  discouragement,  despair 
even,  of  the  uncatholic  world  in  this  present  age.  llow 
explain  this  fact,  without  acknowledging  that  human  nature, 
despoiled  of  the  supernatural,  or  abandoned  to  herself,  is 
without  her  uecessarj'  complement,  without  proportion,  and 
inherently  in  contradiction  with  herself? 

This  contradiction,  which  runs  through  all  human  life 
and  marks  at  once  man's  greatness  and  man's  littleness, 
characterizing  him  as  a  being  "  darkly  wise  and  rudely 
great,"  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  the  human  race.  In  all 
the  animal  tribes  a  due  proportion  appears  to  be  observed, 
and  the  destiny  of  each  individual  is  sufficiently  indicated 
by  its  natural  tendencies.  Give  the  animal  the  objects  to 
which  it  naturally  tends,  and  it  shows  itself  satisfied,  and 
appears  to  have  found  its  good,  realized  its  ideal.     Why  is 
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it  not  SO  in  man  i  Why  is  he  an  anomaly  in  creation  'i  We 
know  tlie  Creator  observes  a  due  proportion  in  all  his  works, 
and  tliat  he  makes  all  things  by  weight  and  measure.  How 
is  it,  then,  that  there  is  this  want  of  proportion  in  man? 
Why  is  it  that  he,  when  he  has  procured  the  objects  to 
which  he  is  invited  or  impelled  by  his  nature,  is  not  satisfied, 
is  not  contented,  as  is  the  ox,  the  robin,  or  the  bee,  but  is 
even  more  dissatisfied  than  before  ? 

It  is  true  that  some  seek  to  explain  this  fact  by  regarding 
it  as  a  promise  or  prophecv  of  our  immortality  ;  but  this 
■explanation  does  not  meet  the  whole  difficulty,  clear  up  the 
whole  mystery ;  for  immortality  may  be  conceived  as  lying 
in  the  natural  order,  as  the  continuation  of  our  present 
■existence,  without  any  essential  change ;  and  it  is  so  that 
some  entire  Protestant  sects  actually  do  conceive  it.  The 
future  life  to  which  many  of  your  number  look  forward,  if 
they  look  forward  to  any,  is  only  our  natural  life  endlessly 
continued,  and  they  expect  their  good  from  nature  in  that 
life  as  much  as  they  do  in  this.  But  if  our  future  life  is  to 
be  a  natural  life,  it  offers  no  complement  to  our  present 
life,  and  must  present  the  same  disproportion  Ijctween  the 
ideal  and  the  actual,  the  same  contradiction  which  now  so 
tortures  the  hearts  of  all  who  are  abandoned,  or  abandon 
themseh^es,  to  nature  alone. 

Others,  ao^ain,  attempt  to  overcome  this  painful  dispro- 
portion by  livboring  to  bring  the  ideal  down  to  the  actual, 
and  persuading  themselves  that  all  these  general  principles 
and  notions  which  transcend  the  power  of  the  practical 
intellect  are  mere  illusions.  The  wants  the  soul  experi- 
ences, even  when  possessing  the  best  and  all  that  nature 
can  give,  are  merely  the  effects,  they  tell  us,  of  early 
prejudice  or  education,  and  would  never  be  experienced,  if 
men  were  only  properly  trained  from  their  infancy.  How 
far  it  is  possible  by  skilful  training  to  reduce  men  to  the 
category  of  mere  animals,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  That  much 
to  that  effect  might  and  would  be  accomplished,  under  the 
<lirection  of  your  able  philosophers,  is  highly  probable  ;  but 
it  can  hardly  be  believed  that  these  philosophers  would  be 
able  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  the  peculiarly  human  nature. 
The  germs  of  a  moral  and  rational  nature  would  most  likely 
still  remain,  for  to  stifle  their  growth  is  not  precisely  to 
annihilate  them.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  these 
wants  and  these  general  notions  originated  either  in  preju- 
dice or  in  education.    It  is  hard  to  conceive  how  a  prejudice 
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could  have  existed  without  something  to  create  it,  and  in 
favor  of  that  which  had,  and  prior  to  it  could  have,  no 
prototype  in  human  experience.  Education,  again,  may 
develop,  but  it  cannot  create, — perpetuate,  but  not  origi- 
nate. Education  implies  educators,  and  these  could  not 
develop  what  did  not  previously  exist,  or  impart  what  they 
did  not  themselves  possess.  If  they  only  developed  what 
already  existed  in  germ,  the  phenomena  in  question  did 
not  originate  in  education.  If  they  imparted  something 
new,  wlience  did  they  themselves  obtain  it?  The  earth 
stands  upon  the  back  of  the  huge  tortoise,  but  what  does 
the  huge  tortoise  stand  on  ? 

Before  the  educators  appeared,  mankind  either  had  this 
experience,  or  they  had  not.  If  they  had,  the  appeal  to  edu- 
cation explains  notliing.  If  they  had  not,  they  must  have 
had  an  experience  the  reverse  of  it.  Instead  of  the  dispro- 
portion now  experienced,  they  must  have  experienced  only 
porportion  ;  instead  of  wants  that  cannot  be  satisfied,  only 
satisfaction  ;  and  instead  of  general  conceptions  which  ti'aii- 
scend  the  power  of  the  practical  intellect,  their  practical 
understanding  would  have  kept  pace  with  their  general  con- 
ceptions. How,  then,  conld  these  educators,  who  had  only 
human  autliority,  and  only  the  power  of  an  absurdity,  an 
error,  at  best,  an  illusion,  not  only  gain  credit  against  all 
previous  experience,  but  even  succeed  in  clianging  tlie  whole 
current  of  the  universal  experience  of  mankind  ?  Who  can 
believe  it  ?  Certainly,  my  brethren,  nobody  but  your  mod- 
ern philosophers  Could  believe  a  thing  so  incredible, — a 
doctrine  which  asserts  the  existence  of  effects  without 
causes,  and  even  against  causes  ! 

The  singular  contradiction  to  which  your  attention  is 
called  is  not,  as  you  have  seen,  confined  to  any  one  element  of 
human  nature  or  of  human  experience.  It  is  not  simply  a 
fact  of  the  world  of  sentiment  or  of  feeling.  According  to 
its  nature,  it  is  found  in  reason  as  well  as  in  sentiment,  and 
the  natural  reason  is  no  more  satisfied  with  natural  reason 
than  our  instinctive  and  sensitive  nature  is  with  the  natural 
objects  it  craves.  Yet  the  contradiction  in  the  order  of  rea- 
son results  from  elements  which  cannot  be  abstracted  with- 
out abstracting  intellect  itself.  It  results  from  the  fact,  that 
the  general  principles  or  notions  of  reason  transcend  the 
power  of  the  practical  understanding,  or  our  power  to  raise 
our  actual  knowledge  to  their  level.  But  take  away  these 
principles  or  notions,  and  reduce  the  general  to  the  level  of 
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the  particular  reason,  and  you  take  away  the  particular  rea- 
son itself,  and  therefore  all  actual  understanding.  Without 
the  general,  the  particular  is  inconceivable  ;  and  if  man  liad 
not  these  general  principles,  notions,  or  conceptions,  which 
it  is  contended  are  mere  illusions,  he  could  have  no  practical 
intellect,  and  no  practical  knowledge  whatever.  lie  could 
then  be  no  subject  of  the  education  supposed.  Could  you 
by  education  give  to  a  horse,  an  ox,  a  dog,  or  a  pig,  an  ex- 
perience corresponding  to  what  is  now  the  universal  experi- 
ence of  mankind  'i 

Philosophers  may  speculate  as  they  will,  and  suggest  such 
conclusions  as  they  please,  but  this  much  is  certain,  that  hu- 
man nature,  as  we  now  find  it  in  all  men,  has  more  or  less 
than  its  complement.  It  undeniably  wants  proportion,  and 
cannot  be  naturally  harmonized  throughout,  either  with 
itself  or  with  the  world  in  which  it  is  placed.  But  the 
Creator  does  and  must  observe  a  due  proportion  in  all  his 
works,  and  skilfully  adapt  one  thing  to  another,  part  to  part, 
and  means  to  ends.  To  maintain  tlie  contrary  would  be  to 
implicate  his  wisdom  and  perfection.  lie  is  infinitely  true^ 
and  as  true  in  his  works  as  in  his  words.  No  work  of  his 
can  lie  ;  notliing,  as  it  comes  from  his  hands,  can  deceive,  or 
in  the  remotest  degree  tend  to  deceive.  Man's  natural  in- 
clinations, instincts,  desires,  as  he  came  from  his  Maker,  must 
have  been  truthful,  and  have  indicated  the  end  to  wiiich  he 
was  appointed.  His  whole  nature,  wiiether  able  of  itself  to 
attain  to  that  end  or  not,  must  have  had  its  face  turned  towards 
it,  and,  if  followed,  could  never  have  led  from  it.  But  take 
man  as  he  now  is  and  tlie  reverse  of  this  is  the  fact.  Noth- 
ing is  more  certain  than  that  he  recedes  from  his  true  good 
just  in  porportion  as  he  follows  his  natural  bent ;  and  never 
is  he  further  from  his  destiny,  if  destiny  he  has,  than  when 
he  is  most  successful  in  securing  the  ends  towards  wliich  he 
is  naturally  attracted  or  impelled.  His  nature,  taken  as  suf- 
ficient of  itself,  constantly  cheats  him, — lies  to  hira  in  every 
word  and  in  every  organ  through  which  it  speaks.  It  fulfils 
never  a  single  promise  which  it  makes,  and  his  whole  natiiral 
life  is  illusory  and  false.  Here  is  the  mournful  fact  asserted  ' 
and  confirmed  by  universal  experience. 

But,  this  cannot  have  been  so  in  the  beginning.  We 
know  God  must  have  made  us  for  some  end,  wliichisat  once 
our  destiny  and  our  good ;  because  wisdom  must,  or  belie  its 
nature,  act  to  some  end,  and  goodness  to  a  good  end.  It  is 
the  part  of  folly  to  act  without  acting  to  an  end.  and  of  evil 
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to  act  to  a  bad  end.  God  is  infinitely  wise  and  good,  and 
therefore  must  have  assigned  an  end  infinitely  wise  and  good 
to  all  and  each  of  his  works.  If  the  end  is  wise  and  good, 
the  gaining  of  onr  true  end  is  one  and  the  same  thing  as 
gaining  our  true  good,  and  whenever  we  gain  an  end  with- 
out gaining  our  true  good,  we  may  know  that  it  is  not  the 
end  which  was  appointed  us,  or  for  which  we  were  intended. 
We  must  not  only  have  been  intended  for  an  end,  but  we 
must  have  been,  as  we  came  from  our  Creator,  endowed, 
naturally  or  supernaturally,  with  the  ability  to  gain  it ;  for 
God  cannot  appoint  a  beiiig  a  destiny  without  giving  him 
the  means  of  fulfilling  it.  The  being  must  be  placed  on  the 
plane  of  his  destinj-,  between  which  and  himself  there  is  a 
due  proportion.  But  it  is  clear  from  the  facts  of  experience 
that  man  does  not  now  stand  on  the  plane  of  his  destiny, 
that  he  has  no  natural  destiny,  because  he  cannot  follow  his 
natural  bent  without  receding  from  his  true  good.  Then, 
whether  man  had  originally  a  natural  destiny  or  not,  it  is 
certain  that  he  has  fallen  from  the  plane  of  that  destiny, 
whatever  it  was,  and  is  not  now  in  his  normal  condition. 
Certain  it  is,  that  his  nature  is  now  turned  away  from  it ;  for 
he  never  finds  his  destiny  in  following  the  direction  his  nature 
indicates,  which  could  not  have  been  the  fact  in  his  normal 
state,  whether  his  destiny  was  in  the  natural  order  or  in  the 
supernatural. 

So  man  can  analyze  the  facts  of  human  experience  without 
finding  them  prove  incontestably  that  our  destiny,  whatever 
it  be,  lies  above  the  level  of  our  present  natural  powers. 
Our  race,  then,  must  have  once  possessed  powers,  natural  or 
supernatural,  which  it  does  not  possess  now,  and  therefore 
powers  which  it  must  have  forfeited  or  lost.  All  the  facts 
-of  experience,  as  well  as  universal  tradition,  bear  witness  to 
some  great  catastrophe,  to  some  terribe  revulsion  which  man 
at  some  remote  period  must  have  suffered.  The  soul  appears 
to  every  nice  observer  to  retain  traces  of  a  lost  grandeur,  and 
to  be  filled  with  an  undying  regret  for  what  once  was,  but  is 
no  longer,  hers.  She  appears  to  be  tortured  by  her  reminis- 
•  cences.  Even  before  illumined  by  faith,  she  regards  her- 
self as  expelled  from  her  early  home,  as  an  exile  from  her 
native  country,  and  a  sojourner  in  a  strange  land.  She  bears 
with  her  the  secret  memory  of  a  lost  paradise,  for  which  she 
sighs,  and  with  her  recollections  of  which,  dim  and  fading 
though  they  be,  she  contrasts  whatever  she  finds  in  the  land  of 
her  exile.     "What  is  the  poetry  of  all  nations  but  the  low 
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wail  or  wild  lament  of  the  soul  over  her  lost  Eden, — 
the  sweet,  sad  music  in  which  she  expresses  the  wearisome- 
ness  of  lier  hanishment,  and  her  longing  to  return  and  dwell 
again  in  the  green  bowers  of  her  early  youth,  of  her  child- 
hood's homo  ?  Here,  in  these  reminiscences,  which  play  so 
important  a  part  in  the  Platonic  philosophy,  and  which 
the  Athenian  knew  not  how  to  interpi-et,  is  the  secret  of 
that  weariness  and  disgust  which  the  soul  experiences  in 
the  midst  of  all  this  world  can  give,  of  that  deep  regret 
and  ceaseless  sorrow  which  nothing  earthly  can  charm  away. 
Earthly  goods  and  pleasures  are  not  congenial  to  her  natilre ;. 
they  are  not  the  food  she  was  originally  fitted  to  live  upon 
or  to  relish  ;  the  table  the  world  spreads  before  her  is  not 
that  which  was  spread  for  her  in  her  Father's  house  ;  the 
embraces  lavished  upon  her  are  not  those  of  her  chaste 
Spouse,  and  she  receives  or  returns  them  only  with  a  fever- 
ish shame. 

The  traditions  of  all  ages  and  nations  assert  the  fact  of  the 
primitive  fall  of  man,  and  these  traditions  cannot  be  lightly 
dismissed,  or  their  authority  disputed,  by  any  one  who  has 
learned  to  philosophize,  or  who  knows  how  to  weigh  testi- 
mony. They  could  not  have  existed  without  a  substratum 
of  truth,  known  certainly  at  first,  or  warranted  by  evidence 
as  wide  and  constant  as  human  experience  ;  and  in  either 
case  they  are  the  testimony  of  mankind,  the  highest  testi- 
mony we  can  have,  except  the  supernatural  testimony  of  God 
himself.  All  religions  and  religious  institutions,  in  whatever 
age  or  on  whatever  side  of  the  globe  they  are  found,  imply,  and 
expressly  assert,  that  man  has  fallen  from  his  primitive  state.. 
The  idea  of  redemption,  restoration,  expiation,  atonement,  is 
the  grand  central  idea  of  them  all.  They  all  are  based  on 
the  assumption,  that  a  reparation  of  some  sort,  to  be  effect- 
ed in  some  way,  by  this  or  that  agency,  is  essential.  There 
is  to  this  absolutely  no  exception.  Tliere  never  has  been  a 
religion  which  did  not  assert  the  necessity  of  sacrifice,  and 
never  has  the  human  race  been  able  to  believe  that  a  wor- 
ship without  a. sacrifice,  without  the  altar,  the  victim,  and  the 
priest,  could  be  true  worsiiip.  Thanksgiving  and  praise, 
prayer  and  adoration,  are  indeed  regarded  as  proper  and 
necessary  in  all  religions,  but  no  religious  worship  is  ever 
regarded  as  complete,  as  including  the  one  essential  thing, 
that  has  not  the  victim  to  offer  in  expiation,  or  in  reparation,, 
of  human  delinquency. 

What  means,  this  victim,  held  by  all  religions  to  beindis- 
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pensable  ?  Keason,  while  it  teaches  us  to  render  unto  God 
tiie  tribute  of  our  wliole  being,  teaches  us  that  this  is  all  that 
is  his  due.  We  can  owe  him  only  what  we  have  received 
from  liim,  and  can  be  bound  to  render  him  no  more  than  we 
are  and  have.  Yet  this  victim  is  something  more,  and  in 
offering  him  the  worshipper  confesses  that  he  owes  to  God 
what  he  is  not  and  has  not.  Whence  comes  this,  but  from 
the  conviction,  on  the  part  of  the  worshipper,  that  he  has 
not  retained,  and  has  ceased  to  possess,  all  that  he  originally 
received,  and  that  what  he  now  is  cannot  be  the  equivalent 
of  what  he  was  when  he  came  from  his  Maker  ?  The  victim 
is  always  offered,  because  we  feel  that  more  is  due  than  the 
tribnte  of  our  whole  present  being,  and  therefore  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  a  loss  on  our  part,  or  in  other  words,  of  a 
fall.  Sacrifice  is,  then,  a  confession  of  the  fall, — that  we  have 
wasted  our  patrimony,  spent  our  substance  in  riotous  living, 
and  owe  more  than  we  can  pay,— a  confession,  in  a  word,  of 
our  insolvency.  Hence  it  is  that  all  those  individuals  who 
deny  the  fall  deny  the  necessity  of  the  victim,  and  reject 
the  idea  of  sacrifice  as  a  vulgar  superstition.  Hence,  also, 
the  nniversahty  of  sacrifice  proves  the  universahty  of  the  be- 
lief in  the  primitive  fall,  that  man  has  fallen  from  his  orig- 
inal state,  and  now  lies  below  the  level  of  his  destiny,  with- 
out the  ability  to  attain  to  it. 

Even  your  modern  philosophers  and  reformers  who  assert 
the  sufficiency  of  human  nature  for  itself  are  far  from  being 
able  to  exclude  the  idea  of  the  fall.  Even  for  them  human 
nature  is  not  in  its  normal  state.  The  Fourierist  who  boasts 
of  his  new  social  science,  and  tells  you  attractions  are  pro- 
portional to  destinies,  confesses  that  man  as  he  now  is  can- 
not be  trusted  to  follow  his  natural  bent.  Kobert  Owen  and 
Fanny  Wriglit  hold  that  a  preparatory  discipline,  to  overcome 
the  wrong  direction  heretofore  given  to  human  nature,  is  ne- 
cessary befoi'e  tnisting  man  to  his  natural  instincts.  All  your 
reformers,  whether  religious,  moral,  social,  or  political,  are 
loud  in  their  declamations  against  human  depravity,  and 
look  upon  man's  nature  as  warped  out  of  its  right  line,  as 
turned  away  from  its  true  good.  Indeed,  the  very  idea  of 
reform  implies  the  idea  of  a  fall, — that  man  is  in  a  lapsed 
.state,  out  of  his  normal  condition, — and  nothing  is  more  sad 
than  to  hear  your  reformers  deny  that  man  has  fallen,  extol 
his  innate  goodness,  the  purity  and  excellency  of  his  nature, 
and  at  the  same  time  berate  all  the  past,  and  condemn  him 
and  all  his  institutions  as  worthless. 
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It  makes  notJiing  against  tlie  testimony  of  these,  so  far  as 
the  present  argument  is  concerned,  that  they  seek  to  explain 
the  depravity  they  cannot  deny,  and  against  which  they  de- 
claim, witliout  admitting  the  fall  in  the  Christian  sense. 
Whatever  explanations  they  attempt,  they  concede  the  fact 
than  man  lias  been  perverted,  turned  away  from  his  true 
good, — tliat  his  nature  is  in  an  abnormal  state,  and  does  not 
now  operate  according  to  its  original  intention.  This  fact 
once  admitted,  all  is  admitted.  They  may  ascribe  it  to  what 
cause  they  please  ;  they  may  pretend  that  it  originated  in  the 
separation  of  the  individual  from  the  unity  of  the  race,  in 
false  systems  of  religion,  morals,  politics,  society,  in  priest- 
craft, political  tyranny,  and  oppression,  but,  in  doing  so, 
they  only  confirm  it ;  for  this  separation  from  unity,  these 
false  systems,  this  priestcraft,  tyranny,  oppression,  they  must 
regard  as  abnormal,  and  therefore  as  effects  of  causes  which 
could  not  be  active  in  our  normal  state.  They  at  best 
leave  the  fact  itself  unaffected,  and  do  but  bring  the  cause  a 
step  or  two  nearer,  or  remove  it  a  step  or  two  further  off. 

Nor  any  better  will  they  succeed  in  getting  rid  of  the  fact 
itself,  who  allege  as  its  cause  that  man  was  originally  created 
imperfect,  and  never  intended  to  attain  to  his  destiny,  but  to 
be  always  attaining  to  it.  These,  the  modern  progressists,  con- 
tradict themselves,  because,  while  they  assert  progress,  they 
demand  reform.  But  reform  and  progress  are  fundamentally 
repugnant  one  to  the  other.  Progress  looks  forward,  and 
proposes  a  perfection  never  yet  attained  fo ;  reform  looks 
backward,  and  seeks  to  regain  a  perfection  which  has  been 
departed  from  or  lost  through  corruption.  The  idea  of  in- 
detinite  progress  contradicts  also  tlie  idea  of  destiny.  An 
indefinitely  progressive  being  can  have  no  destiny,  because 
destiny  implies  a  definite  end,  and  indefinite  progress  no  end. 
It  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  assert  that  a  being  is  destined 
to  eternal  progress.  Progress  consists  in  going  towards  an 
end  ;  but  if  there  be  no  end  but  the  progress,  there  is  no  end  at 
all,  and  then  no  progress.  It  is  incompatible  with  the  essential 
idea  of  God  to  suppose  tliat  he  creates  beings  in  an  imperfect 
state  as  to  their  nature.  Being  himself  perfect,  his  works  must 
be  perfect,  and  then  each  creature  must,  as  it  comes  from  him, 
be  perfect  in  its  kind,  possess  all  that  pertains  to  its  nature, 
and  therefore  be  incapable  of  any  other  progress  than  that 
which  consists  in  going  to  its  end.  It  is  no  slight  confirma- 
tion of  this,  that  those  of  your  philosophers  who  maintain 
the  doctrine  of  indefinite  progress  generally  end  in  atheism, 
as   Condorcet,   Hegel,  Saint-Simon,  Pierre  Leroux,  or  in 
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a  pantheistic  nihilism,  wliich  is  the  same  thing.  More- 
over, the  assertion,  that  man  was  created  imperfect  in  his 
kind,  and  intended  to  be  eternally  progressive,  is  not  in  its 
nature  provable  by  reasoning,  and,  if  provable  at  all,  can  be 
so  only  by  a  supernatural  revelation,  or  by  history.  The 
first  is  not  supposable,  because  the  doctrine  itself  is  invented 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  the  necessity  of 
revelation  ;  and  the  last  cannot  be  asserted,  for  to  do  so- 
would  be  to  recognize  the  authority  of  history,  and  history, 
if  its  authority  is  conceded,  teaches  the  contrary,  as  we  have 
already  seen. 

This  established,  you  must  come  back  to  the  fact  asserted 
by  universal  tradition  and  by  all  experience,  that  our  nature, 
as  we  now  find  it,  is  not  in  its  normal  state.  As  it  now  is,  it 
is  full  of  contradictions.  Keason  imposes  an  obligation  which 
we  are  unable  by  reason  alone  to  fulfil.  From  our  nature 
we  learn  that  it  was  intended  for  an  end  above  its  present 
capacity,  and  we  know  that  it  could  not  have  been  so  in  the 
beginning.  We  know,  then,  that  our  nature  has  fallen,  and 
fallen,  too,  whether  you  assume,  with  the  church,  that  it  was 
never  intended  to  have  a  natural  destiny,  that  it  was  from 
the  first  appointed  to  a  supernatural  end,  or  whether  you  as- 
sume it  to  have  been  intended  for  a  merely  natural  end. 

VI. REVELATION  INSUFFICIENT. 

Unquestionably,  my  brethren,  we  received  originally 
from  Grod,  either  naturally  or  supernaturally,  the  ability  to 
ascertain  and  keep  the  law  of  God,  that  is,  to  ascertain  and 
render  unto  him  the  worship  he  does  and  must  exact.  If 
we  were  intended  for  a  natural  destiny,  we  had  the  natural 
ability  to  attain  to  it,  therefore  to  ascertain  and  keep  the 
law  of  nature,  for  the  law  of  nature  is  onlj^  that  to  which 
nature  inclines  and  is  adequate.  Unquestionably,  also,  if  we 
were  able  to  find  a  natural  destiny  to  which  our  nature  is 
now  adequate,  for  which  it  is  neither  too  much  nor  too  little, 
we  should  be  obliged  to  assume  that  our  nature  is  still  in  its 
normal  state,  that  it  has  a  natural  destiny,  and  that  suppos- 
ing the  Creator  to  preserve  its  existence  and  natural  powers,  it 
sutfices  for  itself.  We  could  then  obtain  from  nature  alone 
no  argument  for  the  necessity  of  any  thing  more  than  na- 
ture. 

But  man  is  not  now  in  his  normal  or  integral  state,  be- 
cause he  has  now  no  natural  destiny.  Whether  originally  his 
destiny  was  natural  or  supernatural,  we  can  know  only 
as  taught  by  revelation  ;  for  God  may,  for  aught  reason  has  to- 
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say  to  the  contrary,  have  originally  intended  him  for  a  super- 
natural destiny,  and  made  the  supernatural  endowment  essen- 
tial to  the  integrity  of  his  nature,  and  without  which  he  would 
have  been  adequate  to  no  destiny ;  or  God  may  have  made 
him  adequate  to  a  natural  destiny,  and  by  supernatural  gifts 
elevated  him  to  the  plane  of  a  supernatural  destiny.  But 
however  this  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  man  has  now 
no  natural  destiny,  or  that  there  is  no  destiny  lying  in  the 
plane  of  our  nature  in  its  present  state.  Hence  we  cannot 
reason  of  our  nature  as  if  it  were  in  what  we  may  conceive 
to  have  been  its  normal  or  integral  state  ;  we  must  reason  of 
it  as  it  now  is,  and  understand  by  the  supernatural  we  find 
to  be  necessary  the  supernatural  in  relation  to  our  nature  in 
its  present  state,  without  assuming  it  to  be  or  not  to  be  super- 
natural in  relation  to  it  as  it  came  from  tlie  hands  of  the 
Creator. 

The  whole  argument  from  the  natural  to  the  necessity  of 
the  supernatural  rests  on  the  fact  that  our  nature  as  it  now  is, 
has  no  natural  destiny,  is  of  itself  adequate  to  no  destiny  at 
all.  l^othing  can  in  reality  exist  without  a  final  cause  any 
more  than  without- a  first  cause.  As  to  deny  God  as  first 
cause  is  to  deny  all  things,  so  is  it  to  deny  all  things  to- 
deny  him  as  final  cause.  Keasoning  from  final  causes  is  as 
legitimate  and  as  conclusive  as  reasoning  from  first  causes,  and 
in  the  moral  order  is  the  only  legitimate  reasoning.  Since 
man  lias  no  destiny  in  the  order  of  his  present  nature,  it 
follows  necessarily  either  that  his  destiny  lies  in  the  super- 
natural order,  and  thus  is  attainable  to  only  by  supernatural 
means,  or  that  his  nature  is  depraved,  has  fallen  below  his 
destiny,  and  thus  not  to  be.  attained  to  without  redemption 
or  reparation  not  naturally  possible.  Either  then  there  is 
supernatural  redemption  or  reparation  for  us,  or  we  have 
now  no  destiny,  that  is,  no  real  good  ;  for  our  good  is  in 
attaining  to  our  destiny. 

But,  my  brethren,  more  than  supernatural  revelation  is 
needed  to  repair  our  nature,  to  reinstate  us  in  our  integrity, 
or  restore  us  to  what  must  have  been  our  normal  state,  and 
enable  us  to  render  the  worsliip  which  God  does  and  must 
exact  of  us  ;  for  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  men  do 
not  do  as  well  as  they  know,  or  that  our  virtue  is  never  in  pro- 
portion to  our  knowledge.  In  addition  to  the  supernatural 
revelation  that  enlightens  the  understanding  and  tells  us  what 
is  the  worship  demanded,  we  need  grace  or  supernatural 
assistance  to  move  and  strengthen  us  to  render  it. 

Vol  V— 21. 
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God  is  the  final  as  lie  is  the  first  cause  of  all  existences. 
He  is  our  origin  and  end,  the  cause  tliat  creates  us,  and  the 
cause  for  which  we  are  created,  as  you  have  seen  in  the  fact 
that  we  are  his  and  not  our  own,  and  are  morally  bound  to 
render  unto  him  the  tribute  of  our  whole  being.  The  good  of 
every  creature  is  the  end  for  which  it  exists,  and  if  we  could 
conceive  a  creature  existing  for  no  end,  such  a  creature  would 
and  could  have  no  good.  Hence  God  is  our  supreme  good, 
because  he  is  the  supreme  good  in  itself,  and  because  he  is 
our  ultimate  end.  Our  true  good  lies  then  in  the  possession 
of  God,  and  we  tend  to  it  as  we  tend  to  him,  that  is,  render 
ourselves  unto  him,  or  give  him  the  woi-shiji  that  is  his  due, 
as  has  already  been  established. 

The  final  cause  is  legislative,  and  the  law  every  existence 
must  be  subject  to  is  imposed  by  the  end  for  which  it  exists. 
God  as  first  cause  is  our  Creator ;  as  final  cause  he  is  our 
Lawgiver.  The  law  he  imposes  must  be  obeyed  as  the 
indispensable  condition  of  attaining  to  our  end,  and  without 
■obedience  to  it  there  is  and  can  be  in  the  nature  of  tilings 
no  good  for  us,  since  it  is  the  law  imposed  by  eternal 
justice,  and  the  sovereign  good  ;  for  God' as  final  cause  of  all 
existences  is  the  sovereign  good,  and  as  sovereign  Legislator 
is  eternal  justice. 

Our  normal  state  is  that  in  which  we  stand  on  the  plane 
•of  our  destiny,  with  the  ability  to  ascertain  and  fulfil  it,  and 
in  perfect  subjection  to  the  law  by  which  it  is  to  be  fulfilled. 
Hence  it  is  a  state  in  which  we  can  and  do  tend  with  all  we 
have  and  are  to  God  as  our  ultimate  end,  that  is,  in  which 
we  obey  his  law,  and  offer  unto  him  as  his  due  the  tribute 
of  our  whole  being,  body  and  soul.  Hence,  in  our  normal 
state  the  body  must  be  subjected  to  the  soul,  the  sensitive 
appetite  to  the  reason  and  will,  and  reason  and  will  to  the 
law  of  God. 

Now  in  the  revulsion  our  nature  has  undergone  in  be- 
ing wrested  from  its  normal  state,  the  reason  or  understand- 
ing has  indeed  suifered,  but  not  alone,  or  chiefly.  The  will, 
the  executive  power  of  the  soul,  has  been  enfeebled,  and 
the  sensitive  appetite  disordered.  The  chief  difticulty  to  our 
recovery  lies  precisely  in  enfeebled  will  and  disordered  appe- 
tite. The  sensitive  appetite  escapes  from  subjection  to  the 
will,  ceases  to  be  in  harmony  with  reason,  and  brings  both  rea- 
son and  will  into  bondage  to  itself,  and  makes  them  serve 
as  its  slaves.  Revelation  which  enlightens  the  understand- 
ing is  indispensable,  but  of  itself  it  only  repairs  the  losses 
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suffered  by  reason.  It  adds  notliing  to  strengthen  the  will, 
or  to  reduce  disorderly  and  rebellious  appetite  or  passion  to 
proper  subjection,  that  is,  it  leaves  the  chief  loss  unrepaired, 
the  chief  ditHculty  unremoved. 

Having  been  despoiled  of  its  original  integrity,  or  wrested 
from  its  normal  state,  our  nature  is  not  now  consistent  with 
itself,  and  its  several  elements  do  not  operate  harmoniously. 
Human  life  is  full  of  inconsistencies.  These  inconsistencies 
are  only  the  exponents  of  the  inconsistencies  of  human  na- 
ture itself.  There  is  no  conceivable  end  to  which  our  na- 
ture as  a  whole  inclhies.  On  one  side  we  incline  to  one 
set  of  objects,  and  on  another  to  an  opposite  set.  We 
will  indeed  only  good,  real  or  apparent,  of  some  sort,  but  we 
will  the  less  instead  of  the  greater,  a  nearer  instead  of  a 
more  remote  good,  and  objects  that  please  us  to-day  though 
we  may  forsee  that  they  will  give  us  pain  to-morrow.  The 
sensitive  appetite  is  captivated  and  borne  away  towards 
objects,  which  we  know,  whenever  we  stop  to  reflect,  will 
afford  us  no  solid  and  durable  good,  nay,  which  are  incom- 
patible with  our  best  good  ;  and  yet  we  yield  ourselves  up  to 
its  importunity,  and  consent  to  follow  it  against  our  better 
judgment. 

Tiiis,  my  brethren,  you  will  bear  me  witness,  is  but  the 
coimnon  experience  of  mankind.  The  sensitive  appetite 
craves  sensible  goods,  bears  us  away  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth 
and  sensual  pleasures,  distinctions,  honors,  or  fame.  No 
instruction  can  prevent  it,  no  knowledge  can  give  us  power 
to  resist  it.  It  springs  up  spontaneously,  is  sweet  and  allur- 
ing in  its  beginning,  and  we  concentrate  all  the  powers  of 
reason  and  will  not  to  resist,  but  to  gratify  it.  To  possess 
what  it  craves,  we  regard  no  obstacles,  pause  at  no  difficulties,  ■ 
are  deterred  by  no  scruples,  care  not  what  laws  we  trample 
on,  what  rights  we  violate,  what  feelings  we  outrage,  what 
hearts  we  break,  what  desolation  and  sorrow  we  leave  be- 
hind us.  It  is  not  that  we  are  ignorant  that  our  conduct  is 
wrong,  or  that  we  shall  be  wretched  in  the  midst  of  success. 
We  know  all  this,  better  than  any  one  can  tell  us.  We  feel 
the  emptiness  of  all  sensible  goods,  the  misery  of  all  sen- 
sual pleasures.  Yet  we  are  impatient  for  sensual  gratifi- 
cations which  do  not  please  us,  and  to  commit  sins  which  we 
loathe.  For  not  seldom  we  seek  less  a  pleasure  we  have  not 
than  to  get  rid  of  an  uneasiness  we  suffer  ;  and  we  are  often 
wretched  without  that  wiiich  it  would,  and  we  know  it 
would,  give  us  no  happiness  to  possess. 
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No  more  intellectual  instniction  is  sufficient  to  strengthen 
the  will  and  rednce  the  sensitive  appetite  or  passion  to  sub- 
jection. "We  start  in  life  well  instructed,  with  good  principles, 
generous  sentiments,  and  noble  aims.  Our  best  affections 
ave  been  cultivated,  our  feelings  refined,  our  manners  pol- 
ished, and  our  minds  stored  with  the  maxims  of  the  wise 
of  all  nations  and  ages.  We  scorn  what  is  mean  and  low, 
abhor  what  is  vicious  and  criminal,  and  are  resolved,  let 
come  what  will,  to  maintain  our  moral  integrity.  We  go- 
forth  ;  the  world  charms  us  by  its  novelty,  life  by  its  fresh- 
ness and  variety.  We  overfow  with  exuberant  spirits,  and 
expand  in  kindly  sentiments  to  all.  Suddenly  new  passions- 
are  unfolded  within  us ;  temptations  assail  us ;  we  are  off  our 
guard  ;  we  stumble,  we  fall.  It  is  but  once  ;  we  will  be  on 
our  guard  next  time  ;  we  will  not  fall  again.  We  are  ill- 
at-ease;  temptations  assail  us  anew  from  an  unexpected 
quarter,  and  before  our  resolution  is  well  formed,  we  are  pros- 
trate again.  Again  we  rise,  again  we  renew  our  resolution, 
and  again  we  fall.  And  thus  on  till  we  either  lose  our 
moral  sensibility  and  become  hardened  in  vice  and  iniquity, 
or  till  wholly  disheartened,  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  oxir  in- 
firmity, and  the  conviction  that  it  is  not  in  man  that  walk- 
eth  to  direct  his  steps,  we  sink  down  in  utter  despair,  and 
attempt  no  more  to  rise. 

Some,  indeed,  cool  in  their  temperament,  and  full  of  pride, 
manage  to  preserve  external  decency,  and  to  pass  in  the  eyes- 
of  the  world  for  honorable  and  upriglit :  but  their  hearts  are 
icy  and  selfish,  and  their  very  pride  is  immoral,  a  deep  and 
aggravated  sin.  They  do  nothing  from  duty,  from  a  love 
of  God, — nothing  because  it  is  a  precept  of  justice,  or  be- 
cause God  commands  it.  They  are  their  own  centre,  and  a 
god  unto  themselves.  If  they  perform  an  act  in  itself 
commendable,  or  avoid  a  vicious  or  criminal  act,  they  do- 
it simply  to  please  themselves,  and  to  maintain  their  stand- 
ing in  their  own  eyes.  A  contrary  conduct  would  be  beneatk 
them,  or  would  not  become  them.  They  are  of  the  school 
of  Zeno  the  Stoic,  and  with  admirable  self-complacency  re- 
count their  virtues,  and  thank  God  that  they  are  not  like  the 
poor  disciples  of  the  Philosopher  of  the  Garden.  These 
need  no  instructions  in  tiieir  duty.  None  know  better  than 
they  what  the  law  of  God  requires  of  all  men,  or  go  before 
them  in  praise  of  virtue  or  in  censure  of  vice,  when  they  are 
not  required  to  make  the  application  of  their  knowledge  to 
themselves.     They  need  not  knowledge  but  humility,  and 
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with  their  pride  the  more  knowledge  you  give  them  the 
less  and  less  are  they  disposed  to  be  numble,  or  to  be  dis- 
satisfied with  themselves,  or  to  distrust  their  own  virtue  and 
integrity. 

That  knowledge  alone  does  not  suffice  to  reinstate  us 
in  our  integrity,  or  to  restore  us  to  our  normal  state  is 
now  generally  conceded  even  bj'  those  who  deny  the 
necessity  of  all  supernatural  reparation. 

Some  years  since,  it  is  true,  there  were  a  class  of  philoso- 
phers, or  pretended  philosophers,  who,  generalizing  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  and  erecting  it  in- 
to a  philosophical  doctrine,  maintained,  that  knowledge, 
or  mere  intellectual  cultivation  could  alone  suffice  not 
only  to  extinguish  error,  but  vice  and  iniquity,  and  secure 
the  universal  practice  of  virtue.  They  placed  the  origin  of 
sin  in  ignorance,  as  if  themselves  ignorant  that  ignorance, 
when  invincible,  excuses  from  sin,  and  that  sm  stands 
opposed  not  as  ignorance  to  knowledge,  but  as  folly  to  wis- 
dom. Their  speculations  for  a  time  were  current,  and  people 
began  to  believe  that  nothing  more  is  needed  to  regain  the 
lost  Eden  than  to  have  all  cliildren  taught  to  read,  write, 
and  cast  accounts.  The  school-house  was  to  take  precedence  of 
the  temple,  and  the  pedagogue  of  the  priest.  Instead  of 
sending  out  the  missionary  with  the  word  of  God  and  the 
sacraments  of  the  church,  we  were  to  send  out  the  school- 
master with  his  ferule  -and  black-board.  "  The  schoolmas- 
1  er  is  abroad, "  enthusiastically  exclaimed  a  noted  literary 
and  political  cliarlatan ;  "  the  schoolmaster  is  abroad,  and 
the  golden  age  has  returned,"  enthusiastically  responded  the 
multitude.  Forthwith  rang  the  cry  for  popular  education, 
lyceums,  debating  clubs,  and  societies  for  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  were  everywhere  formed,  and  the  land  was  del- 
uged witli  encyclopedias,  cabinet  libraries,  penny  maga- 
zines, and  Peter-Parley  tales.  All  wrongs  were  to  be  right- 
ed, and  universal  love,  brotherhood  and  peace  were  to  be 
secured  by  dull  descriptions  of  natural  or  artificial  curiosities, 
and  by  essays  and  lectures  on  chemistry,  electricity,  me- 
chanics, geology,  fishes,  and  bugs.  Some  few  who  take  no 
note  of  the  changes  hourly  occurring  in  this  changeable 
world,  and  neglect  to  keep  themselves  posted  up  witli  the 
times,  may  fancy  that  this  doctrine  is  still  in  vogue,  and 
look  upon  your  Lardners,  Aragoes,  Davies,  Liebigs,  Lyells, 
and  Agassizes  as  the  great  luminaries  of  the  world,  and  ren- 
ovators of  mankind,  but  the  great  body  of  your  more  re- 
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cent  world-reformers,  reject  the  doctrine  as  false  and  illu- 
sory. 

Your  more  recent  world-reformers,  those  who  just  now 
carry  away  the  great  body  of  your  youth  of  both  sexes  in 
their  train,  though  retaining  some  traces  of  the  school  in 
which  they  were  educated,  are  all  agreed  that  knowledge 
alone  is  not  sufficient  to  reinstate  us  in  the  integrity  of  our 
nature.  All  your  associationists,  Owen,  Saint-Simon,  Fou- 
rier, Cabet,  Leroux,  Proudhon,  proceed  on  the  assumption 
of  the  insufficiency  of  mere  intellectual  instruction,  and  the 
necessity  of  bringing  to  bear  on  the  will  and  tiie  sensitive 
appetite  some  power  not  to  be  obtained  from  mere  knowl- 
edge, not  to  be  found  in  the  individual  even.  They  all, 
with  one  accord,  reject  the  individualism  of  tiie  last  cen- 
tury, and  appeal  to  tlie  principle  of  association,  hoping  to 
obtain  from  it  a  power  tliat  the  mere  knowledge  of  right  and 
wrong  cannot  generate. 

Unquestionally  the  associationists  seek  association  ])rima- 
rily  for  economical  reasons,  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing 
property,  abolishing  the  distinction  of  rich  and  poor,  and 
promoting  the  temporal  prosperity  or  earthly  happiness  of 
mankind  ;  but  as  no  man,  whatever  his  good  will,  can 
wholly  divest  himself  of  his  moral  nature,  or  entirely  forget 
his  obligation  to  M^orship  God,  they  also  seek  it  as  the  means, 
of  reintegrating  mankind  and  restoring  them  totheirnormal 
state.  Tliey  unquestionably  err  as  to  what  would  be  the 
reintegration  of  mankind  and  their  restoration  to  their  nor- 
mal state,  and  also  as  to  the  means  of  doing  it,  but  it  is  un- 
deniable that  they  contemplate  it,  and  hold  that  to  effect  it 
some  power  not  possessed  by  the  individual  is  necessary  to 
bring  liis  practical  conduct  up  to  his  knowledge. 

It  is  true,  that  these  same  world-reformers  have  frequently 
the  air  of  asserting  the  sufficiency  of  knowledge,  but  we 
are  never  to  look  for  consistency  in  men  who  undertake  to 
walk  by  the  light  of  reason  alone  ;  and,  moreover,  they  are 
for  the  moment  more  intent  on  the  work  of  demolition  than 
of  construction.  The  old  church  asserting  the  necessity  of  ■ 
the  supernatural  still  stands,  and  they  would  pull  her  down 
and  clear  the  site  for  their  association.  ]}ut  when  it  comes 
to  the  work  of  buildi*ig  up,  they  all  assert  the  necessity  of  a 
power,  and  aim  at  obtaining  a  power,  of  some  sort,  beyond 
that  of  simple  knowledge,  self-acting  and  self-perpetuating, 
to  mould  the  individual  into  a  true  man,  and  secure  him 
from   losing  again  his  integrity.     Such  is  their  principle  and 
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aim,  whether  tliey  themselves  clearly  understand  themselves 
or  not,  and  hence  they  concede,  and,  as  they  are  fair  expo- 
nents of  the  age  in  so  far  as  it  is  unchristian,  the  age  con- 
cedes in  principle  that  education  which  merely  removes  the 
darkness  of  the  intellect,  or  enligiitens  the  understanding, 
is  not  alone  sufficient,  and  that  some  additional  assistance  is- 
requisite  to  enable  us  to  render  unto  God  what  he  does  and 
must  exact  of  us. 

This  assistance  or  reparation  must  be  supernatural  on  the 
same  principles  on  which  is  proved  the  necessity  of  reve- 
lation, or  the  supernatural  reparation  of  reason.  Either  our 
nature  was  originally  integral  and  adequate  to  a  natural 
destiny,  or  as  pure  nature  it  never  had  a  natural  destiny,  but 
was  integrated  and  made  adequate  to  a  destiny  supernaturally. 
Which  is  to  be  said  is  not  determinable  by  natural  reason,, 
but  whichever  is  said  the  reparation  must  be  supernatural. 
If  our  nature  was  in  the  outset  integrated  only  supernatu- 
rally,  the  loss  of  its  integrity  can,  of  course,  be  only  super- 
naturally  repaired.  If  its  integrity  was  natural,  its  loss  can- 
not be  recovered  naturally,  because  more  power  is  requisite 
to  recover  what  we  have  lost  than  to  keep  what  we  have,  and 
our  natural  power  even  in  the  state  of  integral  nature  only 
suffices  to  preserve  our  integrity. 

If  a  state  of  integral  nature  is  assumed,  it  must  be  conced- 
ed that  our  nature  as  it  now  is  has  suffered  loss.  In  its  in- 
tegrity our  nature  must  have  been  able  to  keep  the  law  of 
nature,  that  is,  must  have  been  adequate  to  the  maintenance 
of  its  own  integrity  ;  but  this  was  the  extent  of  its  natural 
ability.  Nature  and  the  law  of  nature  are  the  exact  meas- 
ure of  each  other.  Naturally  man  cau  have  only  what  is 
requisite  to  fulfil  the  law  of  nature,  or  to  comply  with  the 
dictates  of  natural  reason,  into  which  the  law  of  nature  is 
convertible.  Any  thing  more  than  this  would  be  above  na- 
ture, and  if  man  could  have  it  naturally,  he  could  be  natu- 
rally supernatural,  which,  though  some  theorists  have  been 
driven  to  assert  it,  is  absurd.  It  requires,  as  everybody  knows, 
.  more  power  to  recover  what  we  have  lost,  than  it  does 
simply  to  keep  what  we  already  have.  To  suppose  then  in 
our  nature  a  power  to  repair  its  lost  integrity,  when  all  the 
power  it  originally  had  was  just  sufficient  to  keep  it,  is  a 
contradiction.  Nature  provides  only  for  nature,  and  if  we 
suppose  it  to  have  been  provided  in  its  integral  state  with 
power  to  recover  its  integrity  when  lost,  that  power  would 
be,  if  the  integral  state  had  been  preserved,  a  surplusage,  and 
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therefore  above  nature,  supernatural,  and  we  must  suppose 
nature  above  itself,  or  that  it  is  more  than  nature.  If  we 
say  that  nature  had  only  the  power  requisite  to  preserve  its 
integrity,  then  we  must  concede  that  it  has  no  power  to  re- 
cover that  integrity  when  lost,  therefore  it  is  either  not  re- 
■coverable  at  all,  or  recoverable  only  by  supernatural  means. 
So  take  what  view  we  choose,  the  assistance  or  reparation 
cannot  come  from  nature.  Consequently,  since  the  normal 
order  has  been  lost  and  man  needs  reparation  the  power 
that  repairs  must  be  supernatural  and  either  such  power  is 
supernaturally  furnished,  or  the  reparation  is  imjDossihle. 

Here,  then,  we  are,  if  abandoned  to  nature  as  it  now  is.' 
We  have  forfeited  or  lost  the  ability,  whether  natural  or  su- 
pernatural, wJiich  we  once  had  to  gain  tlie  end  to  which  we 
ai'e  appointed,  and  can  no  longer  render  unto  God  what  we 
owe  him  ;  for  we  owe  him,  not  only  what  we  now  are,  but 
all  that  we  now  are  and  all  tliat  we  have  lost.  Now,  before 
we  can  worship  God  in  the  manner  he  must  prescribe,  we 
must  in  some  way  be  able  to  recover  what  we  have  lost,  and 
render  unto  him  all  that  we  were  originally  bound,  because 
originally  able,  to  render  unto  him.  How  is  this  to  be 
■done  ?  It  must  be  done,  or  we  do  not  fulfil  the  obligation 
which  we  know  by  reason  we  are  under  ;  if  we  do  not  fulfil 
that  obligation,  we  cannot  attain  to  the  end  for  which  we 
were  intended ;  and  if  we  do  not  attain  to  that  end,  we  fail 
of  obtaining  our  true  good,  for  our  good  is  identical  with 
our  destiny.  We  see  the  difficulty ;  and  how  is  it  to  be 
overcome  ? 

Tlie  question  is  the  question  of  questions.  It  is  terrible 
to  feel  that  reason  imposes  an  obligation  which  it  cannot  in- 
struct us  how  to  fulfil,  to  find  ourselves  with  broad  concep- 
tions which  we  know  not  how  to  realize,  with  a  sense  of 
duty  hanging  over  us  which  we  cannot  practically  fulfil, — 
to  hesitate  between  probabilities,  to  balance  between  uncer- 
tainties, to  find  the  darkness  increase  as  we  advance,  and 
finally  to  lose  ourselves  in  doubt  and  bewildennent.  But 
it  is  far  more  terrible  to  feel  the  burden  of  sin  oppressing 
us,  to  know  that  we  have  wilfully  disobeyed  God,  broken 
his  law,  forfeited  his  gifts,  and  are  sinking  down  under  his 
wrath  with  no  power  to  rise,  atone  for  our  sins,  and  recon- 
cile him  to  us.  The  burden  of  sin,  of  a  debt  we  have  con- 
tracted, are  bound  to  pay,  and  have  wilfully  thrown  away 
the  means  of  paying,  is  of  all  burdens  the  heaviest.  The 
soul,  once  become  conscious  of  it,  finds  it  intolerable,  and 
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in  lier  fright  and  anguish  shrieks  out,  What  sliall  I  do  to  be 
saved  ?  Reason  herself,  if  exercised,  is  sufficient  to  enable, 
sufficient  to  compel,  the  soul  to  ask  this  fearful  question  ; 
but  what  is  and  nmst  be  our  condition,  if  we  ask  this  ques- 
tion, and  hear  no  answer  but  echo  mocking  us  in  the  dis- 
tance? Every  man  knows,  without  supernatural  revela- 
tion, that  he  is  in  a  fallen  state,  that  he  is  but  a  wreck  of  a 
true  man,  and  that  he  has  personally  sinned,  and  owes  in 
eternal  justice  a  debt  lie  cannot  pay,  that  he  has  squandered 
the  means  of  paying, — that  he  has  fallen  below  his  destiny, 
— that  there  is  for  him,  as  he  is,  no  destiny,  no  good,  for 
«ver ;  but  though  by  his  natural  light  he  can  see  this,  he  can 
by  it  see  no  help,  no  deliverance,  no  issue.  Justice  is  in- 
exorable ;  natural  reason  knows  no  mercy,  no  pardon  ;  na- 
ture can  funiish  no  victim.  The  blood  of  bulls  and  goats 
has,  and  can  have,  no  power  in  itself  to  purge  the  con- 
science, and  wash  away  the  stains  of  sin.  There  is  to  the 
eye  of  reason  no  deliverer,  no  protector,  no  shield  between 
us  and  the  divine  vengeance  which  we  have  justly  incurred. 
What  can  we  do  ? 

Every  man  abandoned  to  nature  and  the  guidance  of  nat- 
ural reason  alone  does  and  must  find  himself  in  this  situa- 
tion, the  most  painful,  the  most  terrible,  that  can  be  imag- 
ined. It  is  certain,  that,  in  this  situation,  unless  God  helps 
us,  there  is  no  help  for  us ;  that,  unless  he  points  out  to  us 
the  way  of  deliverance,  and  grants  us  supernatural  assist- 
ance, there  are  no  means  of  our  restoration,  and  no  possible 
ehance  of  our  worshipping  him  as  reason  declares  we  are 
bound  to  worship  him,  or  to  gain  the  end,  the  good,  to 
which  we  were  appointed,  and  which  was  originally  within 
our  reach.  Hence  the  necessity  of  supernatural  revelation, 
and  of  supernatural  assistance  besides. 

But  it  must  be  conceded,  my  brethren,  that  we  cannot 
conclude  the  fact  of  supernatural  assistance  from  its  neces- 
sity, because  the  necessity  is  a  necessity  of  our  own  creating, 
and  our  inability  is  the  result  of  our  own  fault.  If  we 
were  in  our  normal  state,  and  if  we  had  never  been  cor- 
rupted through  sin,  we  could  undoubtedly  conclude  the  fact 
from  the  necessity,  that  what  we  did  not  possess  naturally 
which  we*  needed,  either  to  fulfil  our  obligation  or  to  gain 
our  end,  would  be  supernaturally  supplied,  and  placed  with- 
in our  reach,  so  that  we  might  avail  ourselves  of  it,  if  we 
chose.  But  having  forfeited  what  was  once  naturally  or 
supernaturally    supplied    us,  we  cannot  now,  because  we 
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need  it,  conclude  that  it  must  be  restored  to  us,  and  we  still 
able  to  avail  ourselves  of  it.  Here  is  the  sad  condition  in 
which  we  all  now  naturally  are,  and  out  of  which  by  reason 
and  nature  alone  there  is  clearly  no  issue. 

Are  we,  however,  left  in  this  condition?  Has  not  God, 
in  fact,  had  compassion  on  us,  and  has  he  not  made  us  a 
revelation  of  his  mercy  ?  Has  he  not  provided  redemption 
for  us,  and  made  it  possible  for  us  to  regain  our  original 
standing,  to  cancel  our  obligations,  to  render  him  the  wor- 
ship which  is  his  due,  and  to  attain  to  the  good  which  he 
originally  intended  us  ?  These  are  important  questions, 
and  well  worthy  of  your  serious  attention.  If  they  can  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  there  is  hope  for  man ;  his  face 
may  resume  the  smile  of  gladness,  and  a  well  of  joy  may 
spring  up  in  his  heart.  If  not,  there  is  for  us  notliing  but 
the  blackness  of  despair,  unfailing  sorrow,  and  ceaseless  re- 
morse,— weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth  for  all  men.  Turn 
not  lightly  from  these  questions.  Engrossed  with  the 
world,  with  its  cares,  its  follies,  its  gayeties,  its  dissipations, 
you  may  for  a. moment  silence  the  voice  of  reason,  and  dis- 
regard the  admonitions  of  conscience  ;  but  a  day  must  come, 
for  it  comes  to  all  men,  when  the  record  of  our  lives  will  be 
unrolled  before  us,  and  we  shall  see  ourselves  as  we  are.- 
May  that  day  come  to  you  ere  it  is  too  late ! 
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[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  April,  1845.] 

The  Journal,  the  title  of  which  we  have  here  quoted,  is- 
the  ably  conducted  organ  of  the  American  Unitarians.  As 
a  periodical,  it  is  one  in  which  we  take  no  slight  interest;  for 
it  is  conducted  by  our  personal  friends,  and  through  its  pages, 
which  were  liberally  opened  to  us,  we  were  at  one  time  ac- 
customed to  give  circulation  to  our  own  crude  speculations 
and  pestilential  heresies.  We  introduce  it  to  our  readers,, 
however,  not  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  any  general 
opinion  of  its  character,  or  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  de- 
nomination of  which  it  is  the  organ  ;  but  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  using  the  article  which  apjjeared  in  the  Jaimary 
number,  headed  The  Church,  as  a  text  for  some  remarks  in 
defcTice  of  the  church  against  no-churchism,  or  the  doctrine 
which  admits  the  church  in  name,  but  denies  it  in  fact,  so- 
prevalent  in  our  age  and  community. 

All  Protestant  sects,  just  in  proportion  as  they  depart  from 
Catholic  unity,  tend  to  no-churchism ;  and  the  Unitarians, 
who  are  the  Protestants  of  Protestants,  and  who  afford  us  a 
practical  exemplification  of  what  Protestantism  is  and  must 
be,  when  and  where  it  has  the  sense,  the  honesty,  or  the 
courage  to  be  consequent,  have  already  reached  this  impor- 
tant point.  They  cannot  be  said,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  to  believe  in  any  church  at  all.  They  see  clearly 
enough,  that,  if  they  once  admit  a  church  at  all,  in  any  sense 
in  which  it  is  distinguishable  from  no-church,  tiiey  can  nei- 
ther justify  the  Keformers  in  seceding  from  the  Catiiolic 
Church,  nor  themselves  in  remaining  aliens  from  its  com- 
munion. They  have,  therefore,  the  honesty  and  boldness  to 
deny  the  church  altogether,  and  to  admit  in  its  place  only 
a  voluntary  association  of  individuals  for  pious  and  religious- 
purposes;  in  which  sense  it  is  on  a  par  with  a  Bible,  Mis- 
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fiionary,  Temperance,  or  Abolition  society,  with  scarcely  any 
thing  more  holy  in  its  objects,  or  more  binding  on  its  mem- 
bers. 

The  Christian  Examiner,  in  the  article  we  have  referred 
to,  fully  authorizes  this  statement ;  and  tJiough  it  by  no  means 
discards  the  sacred  name  of  Church,  it  leaves  us  nothing 
venerable  or  worth  contending  for  to  be  signified  by  it. 
The  controversies  for  the  next  few  years,  it  thinks,  will  not 
improbably  revolve  around  the  question  of  the  church. 
"  What,  then,"  it  asks, "  is  the  church  ?  what  is  its  authority  ? 
what  its  importance  ?  what  its  true  place  among  Christian 
ideas  or  influences  f  These  are  the  questions ;  and  its  pur- 
pose in  the  article  under  consideration  is  to  offer  a  few  re- 
marks which  may  indicate  a  true  answer  to  them,  especially 
the  last. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  What  is  the  church  ?  the  writer 
replies,  "  It  is  the  whole  company  of  believers,  the  uncount- 
ed and  wide-spread  congregation  of  all  those  who  receive  the 
Gospel  as  the  law  of  life.  It  is  coextensive  with  Christian- 
ity ;  it  is  the  living  Chi-istianity  of  the  time,  be  that  more  or 
less,  be  it  expressed  in  one  mode  of  worship  or  another,  in  one 
or  another  variety  of  internal  discipline.  The  Church  of 
Christ  comprehends  and  is  composed  of  all  his  followers." — 
pp.  78,  79. 

The  answer  to  the  question,  "What  is  the  importance  of 
the  church  ?  is  not  very  clearly  set  forth.  Perhaps  this  is  a 
point  on  which  the  writer  has  not  yet  obtained  clear  and 
distinct  views.  It  is,  probably,  one  of  those  points  on  which 
■"  more  light  is  to  break  forth."  The  place  of  the  church 
among  Christian  ideas  and  influences  also  is  not  very  deflnite- 
ly  determined ;  but  it  would  appear  that  the  sacred  writers 
had  two  ideas, — for  they  were  not,  like  our  modern  reform- 
ers, men  of  only  one  idea, — and  these  two  ideas  were,  one 
the  church,  the  other  the  individual  soul.  We  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  writer  really  intends  to  teach  that  the  church 
is  an  idea,  for  a  "  company  of  believers"  can  hardly  be  called 
an  idea,  nor  can  the  individual  soul ;  but  he  probably  means 
to  teach  that  the  sacred  writers  had  two  ideas,  or  rather  two 
points  of  view,  from  which  they  contemplated  this  company 
of  believers, — the  one  collective,  the  other  individual. 

"  They  loved  to  collect — in  idea — the  members  of  Christ,  as  they  styled 
t/ism,  under  one  idea,  and  present  them  in  this  relation  of  unity  to  their 
readers.  Thus  viewed,  the  Church  became  XXie  emblem  of  Christian  influ- 
ences and  Christian  benefits.     It  expressed  all  Christ  had  lived  for,  or 
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died  for.  He  had  loved  it,  and  given  himself  for  it.  It  was  'the  pillar 
and  ground  of  the  truth.'  It  was  the  'body'  of  which  he  was  the  head." 
—p.  79.  * 

This  unity,  however,  is  purely  ideal ;  that  is,  imaginary. 
The  only  unity  really  existing  consists  merely  in  the  similar 
sentiments,  hopes,  and  aims  of  the  individual  members. 
But 

"There  was  another  idea  on  which  the  Apostles  insisted  still  more 
sti-enuously,  that  of  the  individual  soul.  They  taught  the  importance  of 
the  individual  soul.  Around  this,  as  the  one  object  of  interest,  were 
gathered  the  revelations  and  commandments  of  the  Gospel.  Personal 
responsibleness — in  view  of  privileges,  duties,  sins,  temptations — was 
their  great  tlieme.  They  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  soul  in  its  in- 
dividual exposure  and  want.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  our  religion,  its 
vital;  peculiarity,  that  it  makes  the  individual  the  object  of  its  address, 
its  immediate  and  its  final  action.  Christianity  divested  of  this  distinction 
becomes  powerless,  and  void  of  meaning.  It  contradicts  and  subverts  it- 
self."—/*. 

Here,  then,  are.two  ideas, — the  idea  of  the  company,  and 
the  idea  of  the  individual ;  and  the  first  idea  is  to  be  held 
subordinate  to  the  second  ;  which,  we  suppose,  means  that 
the  end  of  Christianity  is  the  redemption  and  sanctification 
of  the  individual  soul,  and  that  the  church  is  to  be  valued 
only  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  means  to  this  end, — a  doctrine  which 
we  do  not  recollect  to  have  ever  heard  questioned.  The- 
place  of  the  church  is,  therefore,  below  the  individual,  and 
being  only  the  effect  of  the  operation  of  Christianity  in  the 
hearts  of  individuals,  as  the  writer  tells  us  further  on,  its  im- 
portance must  consist  solely  in  the  reaction  of  the  example 
of  Christians  on  tliose  not  yet  converted,  and  in  the  aid  and 
encouragement  union  among  professed  Christians  gives  to  one 
another  in  their  strivings  after  the  Christian  life.  This,  a& 
near  as  we  can  come  at  it,  is  the  Christian  Exaininer''s  doe- 
trine. 

The  writer  throws  in  one  or  two  remarks,  in  connexion 
with  his  general  statement,  to  which  we  cannot  assent.  "It 
has  been  maintained,"  he  says,  "that  the  church  is  the  princi- 
pal idea  in  the  Gospel.  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the 
individual  exists  for  the  church.  Ecclesiastical  writers  have 
contended,  and  the  people  have  admitted,  that  the  rights  of 
the  church  were  stronger  than  the  rights  of  the  members, 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  church  must  be  secured  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  believer's  peace  and  independence ;  that,  in  a 
word  every  thing  must  be  made  to  yield  to  the  church." — 
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p.  80.  The  writer  must  have  drawn  on  his  imagination  for 
his  facts.  Ecclesiastical  writers  have  never  contended,  nor 
have  the  people  admitted,  any  such  thing.  The  doctors  of 
the  church  have  always  and  \miformly  taught  the  church 
exists  for  the  individual,  not  the  individual  for  the  cliurch, 
and  that  slie  is  to  be  submitted  to  solely  as  the  means  in 
the  hands  of  God  for  redeeming  and  sanctifying  the  in- 
dividual soul.  This  is  wherefore  Catholics  so  earnestly  con- 
tend for  the  church,  so  willingly  obey  her  commands,  and 
so  cheerfully  lay  down  their  lives  in  her  defence. 

The  question  of  a  conflict  of  rights  between  the  church 
and  the  individual,  which  the  Christian  Examhwr  regards 
as  the  great  question  of  the  age,  is  no  question  at  all ;  for 
there  never  is  and  never  can  be  a  conflict  of  rights.  It  has 
never  been  held  by  any  one  of  any  authority  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical world,  that  the  rights  of  the  church  are  stronger  than  the 
riyhts  of  the  members,  and  that  the  rights  of  the  members 
must  yield  to  those  of  the  church.  Ilights  never  yield ; 
■claims  may  yield,  but  not  rights.  Establish  the  fact  that  this 
or  that  is  the  right  of  the  member,  and  the  church  both  respects 
and  guaranties  it ;  but  where  she  has  the  right  to  teach  and 
command,  she  does  not  come  in  conflict  with  individual 
rights  by  demanding  submission,  for  there  the  individual 
has  no  rights.  To  liold  him,  within  the  jirovince  of  the 
diurcli,  to  obedience,  is  only  holding  him  to  obedience  to 
the  rightful  authority.  "When  the  law  says  to  the  individual, 
■"  Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  it  infringes  no  right ;  because  the  in- 
dividual has  not,  and  never  had,  any  right  to  steal. 

But  passing  over  this,  we  say,  the  Christian  Examiner 
holds,  that,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term,  our  blessed  Sav- 
iour founded  no  church ;  he  merely  taught  the  truth,  and, 
by  his  teacliing,  life,  sufferings,  death,  and  resurrection, 
deposited  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  certain  great 
seminal  j^rinciples  of  truth  and  goodness,  to  be  by  their 
own  free  thought  and  affections  developed  and  matured. 
The  church  is  nothing  but  the  mere  effect  of  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  these  principles.  "  It  is  but  a  conse- 
quence" of  the  effect  of  Christianity  upon  those  who  are 
"separately  Itrouglit  under  its  influence."  These,  taken 
collectively,  are  the  church.  These  organize  themselves  in 
one  way  or  another,  adopt  for  their  social  regulation  and 
mutual  progress  such  forms  of  worship  or  internal  discipline 
3&  are  suggested  by  the  measure  of  Christian  truth  and  virtue 
reahzed  in  their  hearts^     This  is  all  the  church  there  is. 
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If  you  ask,  What  is  its  authority  ?  the  answer  is,  "  A  fiction, 
a  fiction  which  has  clieated  millions  and  ruined  multitudes, 
but  a  fiction  stilL" — p.  83.  Tliis,  in  brief,  is  the  church 
theory  of  Liberal  Christians,  in  fact,  the  theory  virtually 
adopted  by  tJie  great  body  of  tlie  Protestant  world,  and  the 
only  tlieory  a  consistent  Protestant  can  adopt,  if  not  even 
more  than  he  can  consistently  adopt. 

The  insufiiciency  of  this  theory  it  is  our  purpose  in  the 
following  essay  to  point  out,  by  showing  that  with  it  alone 
it  is  impossible  to  elicit  an  act  of  faith.  We  shall  begin 
what  we  have  to  ott'er  by  defining  what  it  is  we  mean  by 
the  church,  and  what  are  the  precise  questions  at  issue 
between  us  and  no-churchmen.  We  do  this,  because  the 
Christian  Examiner  and  its  associates  do  not  seem  to  have 
any  clear  or  definite  notions  of  what  it  is  we  contend  for, 
when  we  contend  for  the  authority,  infalhbility,  and  inde- 
fectibility  of  the  church,  or  what  it  is  of  which  we  really 
predicate  these  important  attributes. 

The  word  church,  it  is  well  known,  is  used  in  a  variety  of 
senses.  The  Greek  t:KMXrj6ia,  ecclesia,  rendered  by  the  word 
church,  taken  in  a  general  way,  means  an  assembly,  or  con- 
gregation, whether  good  or  bad,  for  one  purpose  or  another ; 
but  is  for  the  most  part  taken  in  the  Scriptures  and  the 
fathers  in  a  good  sense,  for  tlie  Church  of  Christ.  The 
English  word  church,  said  to  be  derived  from  Kigioi  and 
oI'ko';,  the  Lord's  house  would  seem  to  designate  primarily 
the  place  of  worsliip ;  but  as  oiKo'i,  like  our  English  word 
house,  may  mean  the  family  as  well  as  tlie  dwelling  or  habi- 
tation, the  word  church  may  not  improperly  be  used  to 
designate  the  Lord's  family,  the  worshippers  as  well  as  the 
place  of  worship ;  in  which  sense  it  is  a  sufficiently  accu- 
rate translation  of  the  Greek  iuHXrtoia,  as  generally  used  by 
ecclesiastical  writers. 

1.  Ey  the  church  we  understand,  then,  when  taken  in  its 
widest  sense,  without  any  limitation  of  space  or  time,  the 
whole  of  the  Lqrd's  family,  the  whole  congregation  of  the 
faithful,  united  in  the  true  worship  of  God  under  Christ  the 
head.  In  this  sense  it  comprehends  the  faithful  of  the  Old 
Testament, — not  only  tliose  belonging  to  the  synagoo-ue 
but  also  those  out  of  it,  as  Job,  Melchisedech,  &c.  —the 
blest,  even  the  angels,  in  heaven,  the  sufiiering  in  purgatory 
and  those  on  the  way.  As  comprehending  the  blest  in 
heaven,  it  is  called  the  Church  Triumphant ;  the  souls  in 
purgatory,  the  Church  Suiiering ;  believers  on  the  way,  tlie 
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Church  MiKtant ;  not  that  these  are  three  different  churches, 
but  different  parts,  or  rather  states,  of  one  and  the  same 
church.  But  Avith  the  church  in  this  comprehensive  sense 
we  have  in  our  present  discussion  nothing  to  do.  The  ques- 
tion obviously  turns  on  the  Church  MiUtant. 

2.  The  Church  Militant  is  defined  by  Catholic  wi-iters  to 
be  "  The  society  of  tlie  faithful,  baptized  in  the  profession 
of  the  same  faith,  united  in  the  participation  of  the  same 
sacraments,  and  in  the  same  worship,  under  one  head, 
Christ  in  heaven,  and  his  vicar,  the  sovereign  pontiff,  on 
earth."  But  even  this  is  too  comprehensive  for  our  present 
purpose,^ — to  indicate  at  once  the  precise  points  in  the  con- 
troversy between  us  and  no-churchmen. 

3.  We  must  distinguish,  in  tlie  Church  Militant,  between, 
the  Ecclesia  credens,  the  congregation  of  the  faithful,  and 
the  Ecclesia  docens,  or  congregation  of  pastors  and  teachers. 

The  church,  as  the  simple  congregation  of  believers, 
taken  exclusively  as  believers,  is  not  a  visible  organization, 
nor  an  authoritative  or  an  infallible  body.  On  tliis  point 
we  have  no  controversy  with  the  Christian  Examiner  ;  for 
we  are  no  Congregationalists,  and  by  no  means  disposed  to 
maintain  that  the  supreme  authority  in  the  church,  under 
Christ,  is  vested  in  the  body  of  the  faithful.  The  author- 
ity of  the  church  in  this  sense  we  cheerfully  admit  is  "  a 
fiction,"  "  a  mischievous  fiction,"  as  the  history  of  Protes- 
tantism for  these  three  hundred  years  of  its  existence  suffi- 
ciently establishes. 

"W  hen  we  contend  for  the  church  as  a  visible,  authorita- 
tive, infallible,  and  indefectible  body  or  corporation,  we 
take  the  word  church  in  a  restricted  sense,  to  mean  simply 
the  body  of  pastors  and  teachers,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
bishops  in  communion  with  their  chief.  We  mean  what 
Protestants  would,  perliaps,  better  understand  by  the  word 
ministry  than  by  the  word  church, — although  this  word 
ministry  is  far  from  being  exact,  as  it  designates  functions 
rather  than  functionaries,  and,  when  used  to  designate 
functionaries,  includes  the  several  orders  of  the  Chnstian 
priesthood, — not  merely  the  bishops  or  pastors,  who  alone,, 
according  to  the  Catholic  view,  constitute  the  Ecclesia 
docens.  Nevertheless,  to  avoid  the  confusion  tlie  word 
church  is  apt  to  generate  in  Protestant  minds,  we  shall 
sometimes  use  it,  merely  premising  tliat  we  use  it  to  ex- 
press only  the  body  of  pastors  and  teachers,  by  whom  we 
understand  exclusively  the  bishops,  in  communion  with 
their  chief,  tlie  pope. 
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Now,  tlie  question  between  us  and  no-churchmen  turns 
precisely  on  this  Ecdesia  docens.  Has  our  blessed  Saviour 
established  a  body  of  teachers  for  his  church,  that  is,  for 
the  congregation  of  the  faithful?  Has  he  given  them 
authority  to  teach  and  govern  ?  Has  he  given  to  this  body 
tlie  promise  of  infallibility  and  indefectibility  ?  If  so, 
vi^hich  of  the  pretended  Christian  ministries  now  extant  is 
this  body?  These  are  the  questions  between  us  and  no- 
churciimen,  and  they  cover  the  whole  ground  in  con- 
troversy. There  is  now  no  mistaking  the  points  to  be 
discussed. 

I.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  the  writer  in  the  Christian 
Exanibier  admits,  or  intends  to  admit,  the  divine  origin 
and  authority  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  that  the  name  of 
Jesus  is  the  only  name  "given  under  heaven  among  men 
whereby  we  must  be  saved."  We  shall  take  it  for  granted 
that  he  holds  the  Christian  religion  to  be,  not  merely 
preferable  to  all  other  religions  or  pretended  religions,  but 
the  only  true  religion  and  way  of  salvation.  We  are  bound 
to  do  so,  for  he  is  a  doctor  of  divinit}',  a  professedly  Chris- 
tian pastor  of  a  professedly  Christian  congregation,  and  it 
would  be  discourteous  on  our  part  to  reason  with  him  as  we 
should  with  a  Jew,  Pagan,  Mahometan,  or  Infidel.  We  are 
bound  to  assume  that  he  holds,  or  at  least  intends  to  hold, 
that  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  law  of 
life,  without  obedience  to  which  no  one  can  be  saved;  and, 
since  he  makes  Christianity  and  the  church  co-extensive, 
that  out  of  the  pale  of  the  church  as  he  defines  it,  there  is 
no  salvation.  The  church,  he  says,  comprehends  and  is 
composed  of  all  the  followers  of  Christ.  No  one,  then, 
who  is  not  in  the  church  is  a  follower  of  Christ.  If  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  be  the  only  law  of  life,  no  one  not  a  fol- 
lower of  Christ  can  be  saved.  Consequently,  no  one  not  a 
member  of  the  cinirch  of  Christ  can  be  saved. 

To  deny  this  is  to  reject  Christianity  altogether,  or  to 
fall  into  complete  indilferency.  If  men  can  be  saved,  or 
be  acceptable  to  their  Maker,  in  one  religion  as  well  as  in 
another,  wherein  is  one  preferable  to  another?  If  the 
Christian  revelation  was  not  necessary  to  our  salvation, 
why  wiis  it  given  us,  and  why  are  we  called  upon  to  believe 
and  obey  it  ?  why  did  God  send  his  only  begotten  Son  to 
make  it,  and  why  was  it  declared  to  be  of  such  inestimable 
value  to  us  ?  If  Jesus  Christ  taught  that  salvation  is  attainable 
in  all  religions,  or  in  any  religion  but  his  own,  why  were  the 
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apostles  so  enraptured  with  the  Gospel,  and  why  did  they 
make  such  painful  sacrifices  for  its  promulgation  ?  If  they 
had  not  been  taught  to  regard  it  as  the  only  way  of  salva- 
tion, their  conduct  is  unaccountable ;  and  if  it  be  not  the 
only  way  of  salvation,  they  and  their  Master  can  be  regarded 
only  as  a  company  of  deluded  fanatics,  whose  labors,  sacri- 
fices, and  cruel  deaths  may  indeed  excite  our  pity,  but  can- 
not command  our  respect.  We  shall  presume  the  writer  in 
the  Christian  Examiner  sees  all  this  as  well  as  we,  and 
therefore  shall  presume  that  he  holds  with  us,  that  all  man- 
kind are  bound  to  worship  God,  that  there  is  but  one  true 
way  of  worshipping  God,  and  therefore  but  one  true 
religion,  and  that  this  true  religion  is  the  Christian  religion. 
He  who  does  not  admit  this  nnicli  can  by  no  allowable 
stretch  of  courtesy  be  called  a  Christian.  This  premised, 
we  proceed. 

In  order  to  be  saved,  to  enter  into  life,  or  to  become 
acceptable  to  God,  one  must  be  a  Christian.  To  be  a 
Christian,  one  must  be  a  heliever.  No  one  is  a  Christian 
who  is  not  a  follower  of  Christ.  Every  follower  of  Christ, 
according  to  the  Christian  Examiner,  is  a  member  of  the 
church  of  Christ.  But,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
the  church  is  a  company  of  Jyelievers.  Therefore  a  Christian 
must  be  a  believer,  lie  who  is  a  believer  is  a  believer 
because  he  believes  something.  Therefore,  in  order  to  be  a 
Christian,  it  is  necessary  to  believe  something. 

The  Christian  Examiner  must  admit  this  conclusion; 
yet  some  Unitarians  have  the  appearance  of  denying  it.  A 
short  time  since,  we  read  an  article  in  a  Unitarian  news- 
paper, written  by  a  distinguished  Unitarian  clergyman,  in 
which  the  writer  maintains,  that,  although  faith  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  Christian  character,  belief  is  not ;  yet  he  fails 
to  define  what  that  faith  is  which  excludes  or  does  not  include 
belief.  The  late  Dr.  Channing,  in  his  Discourse  on  the 
Church,  objects  to  all  forms,  creeds,  and  churches,  and 
declares  that  the  essence  of  all  religion  is  in  supreme  love 
to  God  and  universal  justice  and  charity  towards  our 
neighbour.  Yet  we  presume  he  wishes  this  fact,  to  wit, 
that  this  is  the  essence  of  all  religion,  should  be  assented  to 
both  by  the  will  and  the  understanding.  But  this  is  not  a 
fact  of  science,  evident  in  and  of  itself.  It  depends  on 
other  facts  which  are  matters  of  belief,  and  therefore  must 
itself  be  an  object  of  belief.  Not  a  few  Unitarian  clergy- 
men of  our  acquaintance  understand  by  faith  trxi,st  or  cow- 
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fdence  {fiducia),  and  contend,  that,  when  we  are  com- 
manded to  helieve  in  Christ,  in  God,  &c.,  the  meaning  is, 
that  we  should  trust  or  confide  in  him.  To  believe  in  the 
Son  is  to  confide  in  him  as  the  Son  of  God.-  But  we  can- 
not confide  in  him  as  the  Son  of  God,  unless  we  believe 
that  he  is  the  Son  of  God ;  we  cannot  confide  in  God, 
unless  we  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  the  protector  of 
tiiem  that  trust  him.  Where  there  is  no  belief,  there  is  and 
can  be  no  confidence.  Confidence  always  presupposes 
faith  ;  for  where  there  is  no  belief  that  the  trust  reposed 
will  be  responded  to,  there  is  no  trust ;  and  the  fact,  that 
the  one  trusted  will  preserve  and  not  betray  the  trust,  is 
necessarily  a  matter  of  faith,  of  belief,  not  of  knowledge. 
Faith  begets  confidence,  but  is  not  it ;  confidence  is  the 
effect  or  concomitant  of  faith,  but  can  never  exist  without 
it.  So,  however  these  may  seem  to  deny  the  necessity  of 
belief,  they  all  in  reality  imply  it,  presuppose  it. 

Moreover,  all  Unitarians  hold,  that,  to  be  a  Christian,  one 
must  be  a  follower  of  Christ.  Their  radical  conception  of 
Christ  is  that  of  a  teacher,  of  a  person  specially  raised  up 
and  commissioned  by  Almighty  God  to  teach,  and  to  teach 
the  truth.  But  one  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  follower  of  a 
teacher,  unless  he  believes  what  the  teacher  teaches.  There- 
fore, to  be  a  Christian,  one  must  be  a  believer. 

This,  again,  is  evident  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  "  For 
without  faith,"  says  the  blessed  Apostle  Paul,  "  it  is  impos- 
sible to  please  God."  Heb.  xi.  6.  So  our  blessed  Saviour: 
"He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved ;  but  he 
that  believeth  not  shall  be  condemned."  St.  Mark,  xvi.  16. 
"He  that  believeth  in  the  Son  hath  eternal  life ;  but  he  that 
believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life  ;  but  the  wrath  of 
God  abideth  on  him."  St.  John,  iii.  36.  This  is  sufficient 
to  establish  our  first  positon,  namely,  that,  in  order  to  be  a 
Christian,  it  is  necessary  to  be  a  believer,  that  is,  to  believe 
somewhat. 

This  fioviewhat,  which  it  is  necessary  to  believe,  is  not 
falsehood,  but  trutli.  What  we  are  required  to  believe  is 
that  for  not  believing  which  we  shall  be  condemned.  But 
God  is  a  God  of  truth,  nay,  truth  itself,  and  it  is  repugnant 
to  reason  to  assume  that  he  will  condemn  us  for  not  believing 
falsehood.  The  belief  demanded  is  also  essential  to  our 
salvation  ;  for  it  is  said,  "  He  that  believeth  not  shall  be  con- 
demned." But  it  is  equally  repugnant  to  reason  to  maintain 
that  a  God  of  truth,  who  is  truth,  can  make  belief  in  false- 
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hood  essential  to  salvation.     Therefore  the  belief  demanded, 
as  to  its  object,  is  truth,  not  falsehood. 

The  truth  we  are  required  to  believe  is  the  revelation 
which  Almighty  God  has  made  us  througli  his  Son,  Jesus 
Clirist,  or  in  otlier  words,  the  truth  wliich  Jesus  Christ 
taught  or  revealed.  The  belief  in  question  is  Christian 
belief,  that  which  makes  one  a  Christian  believer,  a  follower 
of  Jesus,  a  member  of  the  "uncounted  and  wide-spread  con- 

fjregation  of  all  those  who  receive  the  Gospel  as  tlie  law  of 
ife."  But  one  can  be  a  Christian  believer  only  by  believing 
Christian  trutli ;  and  Cliristian  truth  can  be  no  other  truth, 
if  different  truths  there  be,  than  that  taught  by  Jesus  Christ. 
Jesus  Christ,  according  to  tlie  confession  of  Unitarians  them- 
selves, was  a  teacher  of  truth,  and  a  teaclier  of  nothing  but 
truth.  Then  all  he  taught  was  truth.  Tiierefore,  to  be 
truly  a  Christian  believer,  truly  a  follower  of  Christ,  it  is 
necessary  to  believe,  explicitly  or  implicitly,  all  the  truth 
he  taught.  Hence,  the  commission  to  the  apostles  was  to 
teacii  all  nations,  and  to  teacli  them  to  observe  all  things 
vjhatsoever  their  Master  had  commanded  them.  St.  Matt, 
xxviii.  20. 

The  truth  which  Jesus  Christ  taught  or  revealed  apper- 
tains, in  part,  at  least,  to  the  supernatural  order.  By  the 
'sui)ernatural  order  we  understand  the  order  above  nature, 
that  is,  above  the  order  of  creation.  All  creatures,  whetlier 
brute  matter,  vegetables,  animals,  men,  or  angels,  are  in  God, 
and  without  liim  could  neither  be,  live,  nor  move.  But 
God  has  created  them  all  "after  their  kinds,"  and  each  with 
a  speciiic  nature.  What  is  included  in  this  nature,  or  prom- 
ised by  it,  although  having  its  origin  and  first  motion  in 
God,  is  what  is  meant  by  natural.  Supernatural  is  some- 
thing above  this,  and  superadded.  God  transcends  nature, 
and  IS  snpernatui'al ;  but  regarded  solely  as  the  author,  up- 
holder, and  governor  of  nature,  he  is  natural,  and  hence  the 
knowledge  of  him  as  such  is  always  termed  natural  theology. 
But  as  the  author  of  grace,  he  is  strictly  supernatural ; 
because  grace,  though  having  the  same  origin,  is  above  the 
order  of  creation,  is  not  included  in  it,  nor  promised  by  it. 
It  is,  so  to  speak,  an  excess  of  the  divine  fulness  not  ex- 
hausted in  creation,  but  reserved  to  be  superadded  to  it 
according  to  the  divine  will  and  pleasure.  Thus  God  may 
be  said  to  be  both  natural  and  supernatural.  As  natural, 
that  is,  as  the  author,  sustainer,  and  governor  of  nature,  he 
is  naturally  intelligible,  according  to  what  Saint  Paul  tells 
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US,  Rom.  i.  20.  "For  the  invisible  things  of  God,  even  his 
eternal  power  and  divinity,  from  the  creation  of  the  world, 
are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are 
made."  But  as  supernatural,  that  is,  as  the  author  of  grace, 
he  is  not  natiirally  intelligible,  and  can  be  known  only  as 
supernatu rally  revealed.  The  fact  that  lie  is  the  author  of 
grace,  or  that  there  is  grace,  is  not  a  fact  of  natural  reason, 
or  intrinsically  evident  to  natural  reason.  It,  therefore,  is 
not  and  cannot  be  a  matter  of  science,  but  must  be  a  matter 
of  faith.  Hence,  the  apostle  says  again,  Heb.  xi.  6  :  "  He 
that  Cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  a 
rewarder  of  them  that  seek  him."  That  he  is  as  author  of 
nature,  we  know,  but  that  he  is  as  author  of  grace,  or  that 
he  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  seek  him,  we  believe. 

Now,  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  is  preeminently  the 
revelation  of  God  as  the  author  and  dispenser  of  grace,  and 
therefore  preeminently  the  revelation  of  the  supernatural. 
*'  The  law  was  given  by  Moses,  but  grace  and  truth  by  Jesus 
Christ."  St.  John,  i.  17.  Hence,  to  believe  the  truth  and 
all  the  truth  which  Christ  taught  is  to  believe  truth  pertain- 
ing to  the  supernatural  order. 

Unitarians,  it  is  true,  eliminate  from  the  Gospel  a 
great  part  of  the  mysteries,  and  reduce  it,  so  to  speak,  to  a 
mere  republication  of  the  law  of  nature  ;  their  theology  is  in 
the  main  natural  theology;  their  faith  in  God  is  in  liim  as 
the  author  of  nature,  and  the  immortality  they  look  for  is 
merely  a  natural  immortality  ;  but  the  sounder  part  of  themj 
do,  nevertheless,  to  some  extent,  admit  that  Jesus  Christ  re- 
vealed truths  not  naturally  intelligible,  and  which  pertain  to  the 
supernatural  order.  They  admit  that  the  Gospel  is  itself,  in 
some  sense,  a  revelation  of  grace,  and  therefore  a  revelation 
of  the  supernatural.  They  also  admit  the  necessity,  in  order 
to  be  Christian  believers,  of  believing  in  several  particular 
things  which  pertain  to  the  supernatural  order.  Among 
these  we  may  instance  remission  of  sins,  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  and  final  beatitude,  or  the  heavenly  reward.  We 
are  not  aware  that  they  question  these  ;  and  we  are  sure 
no  one  can  question  them  without  losing  all  right  to  the 
Christian  name.  But  these  all  pertain  to  the  supernatural 
order. 

liemission  of  sin,  whatever  else  it  may  mean,  means  at 
least,  remission  of  the  penalty  which  God  has  annexed 
to  transgression.  The  penalty  is  annexed  by  God  either  as 
author  and  sovereign  of  nature,  or  as  supernatural.  If  by  God 
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as  supernatural,  the  penalty  must  itself  be  supernatural ;  and 
therefore  he  who  believes  in  its  remission  must  believe  in 
the  supernatural,  for  no  man  can  believe  in  the  remission  of 
a  penalty  which  he  does  not  believe  to  have  been  annexed. 
If  God  annexes  the  penalty  as  author  and  sovereign  of 
nature,  its  remission  must  be  supernatural.  To  assume  that 
the  order  of  nature  remits  it,  is  to  assume  nature  to  be  in 
contradiction  with  herself,  or  to  deny  the  remission  by  deny- 
ing the  existence  of  any  penalty  to  remit.  Where  the 
remission  begins,  there  ends  the  penalty.  If  the  remission 
be  in  the  order  of  nature,  then  the  order  of  nature  imposes 
no  penalty  beyond  the  point  where  the  remission  begins  ; 
and  then  there  is  no  remission,  for  nothing  is  remitted.  To 
say  that  God  as  authoi-  and  sovereign  of  nature  remits  what 
in  the  same  character  he  imposes  is  to  assume  that  he  im- 
poses no  penalty  that  goes  further  than  the  commencement 
of  the  remission.  Then,  in  fact,  no  remission.  The  pen- 
alty, in  this  case,  would  be  exhausted,  not  remitted.  Remis- 
sipn,  then,  must  be  by  God  as  supernatural,  not  as  natural ; 
not  as  author  and  sovereign  of  nature,  but  as  author  and 
dispenser  of  grace.  Remission  is  necessarily  an  act  of  grace, 
and  therefore  supernatural.  Then,  whatever  view  be  taken 
of  the  penalty  itself,  he  who  believes  in  its  remission  must 
believe  in  the  supernatural  order. 

So  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  We  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  by  natural  reason  we  cannot  demonstrate  a  future 
continued  existence,  but  that  a  fact  answering  to  the  term 
resurrection  is  naturally  neither  cognoscible  nor  demon- 
strable. Resurrection  means  rising  again,  and  evidently 
pertains,  not  to  the  soul,  which  never  dies,  but  to  the  body, 
and  implies  that  the  same  body  which  died  is  raised  ;  for  if 
not,  it  would  not  be  a  r<;-surrection,  but  a  simple  surrection, 
or  perhaps  new  creation.  Now,  by  no  natural  light  we 
possess  can  we  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  our 
bodies  shall  rise  again.  Yet  we  are  undeniably  taught  in 
the  Gospel  that  such  is  the  fact. 

Moreover,  the  Apostle  Paul  tells  us  that  the  body  shall 
not  only  be  raised,  but  it  shall  be  raised  in  a  supernatural 
condition.  "  It  is  sown  a  natural  body,  it  is  raised  a  spirit- 
ual body."  It  is  to  be  made  like  to  our  blessed  Saviour's 
glorious  body.  But  a  glorified  body  does  not  pertain  to  the 
order  of  nature  ;  because  the  natural  body  it  is  said,  is  to  be 
"  made  like  to  the  body  of  his  glory,"  which  implies  that  it 
must  be  changed  from  its  natural  to  a  supernatural  condi- 
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tion,  before  it  is  a  glorified  body.  But  by  what  natural 
powers  we  possess  do  we  arrive  at  the  fact  that  there  are 
glorified  bodies,  inucli  more,  that  our  vile  bodies  shall  be 
changed  into  glorified  bodies  ?  And  by  what  process  of  rea- 
soning, not  dependent  for  its  data,  on  the  revelation,  can  we, 
now  we  are  told  it  shall  be  so,  prove  that  it  will  be  so  ? 

So,  again,  as  to  our  final  destiny.  The  truth  we  are  to  believe 
pertains  to  tlie  supernatural  order.  St.  Peter  says,  "  By 
whom  (Jesus  Christ)  he  hath  given  us  very  great  and  precious 
promises,  that  by  these  you  may  be  made  partakers  of  the 
divine  nature."  2  Pet.  i.  4.  That  this  is  to  partake  of  the 
divine  nature  in  a  supernatural  sense,  and  not  in  the  sense 
in  which  we  naturally  partake  of  it,  in  being  made  to  the 
image  and  likeness  of  God,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the 
Apostle  calls  it  a  gift,  and  says  it  is  that  which  is  i)rom,ised. 
What  pertains  to  nature  is  not  a  gift,  and  what  is  already 
possessed  cannot  be  said  to  be  something  ^/■f?«isedl.  There- 
fore the  participation  of  the  divine  nature  in  question 
is  not  a  natural,  but  a  supernatural,  participation.  The 
blessed  Apostle  John  tells  us,  "  We  are  now  the  sons 
of  God,  and  it  hath  not  yet  appeared  what  we  shall  be. 
We  know  that  when  he  shall  appear  we  shall  be  like  him,  be- 
cause we  shall  see  him  as  he  is."  1  John  iii.  2.  Here  it  is 
asserted  that  we  are  to  be  something  more  than  sons  of  God 
in  the  sense  we  now  are  ;  for  we  know  not,  even  being  sous 
of  God,  what  we  shall  be.  But  this  we  do  know,  that  when 
he  shall  appear  we  shall  be  lihe  him.  But  this  likeness  is 
supernatural,  not  that  to  which  we  were  created  ;  otherwise 
it  would  be  a  YxV&ixq^  possessed,  not  to  he  possessed.  How 
by  the  light  of  nature  learn  this  fact,  that  we  are  to  become 
like  God,  partakers  of  the  divine  nature,  in  a  supernatural 
sense  ?  Again,  the  blessed  apostle  in  the  same  passage  says, 
"We  shall  be  like  him,  because  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is." 
So  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  xiii.  12 :  "  Now  we  see  through  a  glass, 
darkly,  but  then  face  to  face  ;  now  I  know  in  part,  but  then  I 
shall  know  even  as  I  am  known."  The  fact  here  asserted,  to 
wit,  that  our  future  destiny  is  the  beatific  vision,  that  is,  to 
see  God  as  he  is,  and  to  know  him  even  as  we  ourselves  are 
known,  is  not  naturally  intelligible,  nor  demonstrable  by  nat- 
ural reason.  Moreover,  to  see  God  as  he  is  exceeds  our  na- 
ture ;  for  naturally  we  cannot  see  God  as  he  is,  that  is,  as  he 
is  in  himself.  The  destinj',  then,  which  the  Gospel  reveals 
for  them  that  love  the  Lord  is  supernatural.  For  "  It  is 
written,   The  eye  hath  not  not  seen,  ear  heard,  neither  hath 
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it  entered  into  tlie  heart  of  man,  what  things  God  hath  pre- 
pared for  them  tliat^love  him."  1  Cor.  ii.  9.  Tlierefore,  to 
believe  the  Gospel,  or  the  truth  which  Jesus  Christ  taught,  it 
is  necessary  to  believe  not  only  truth  supernaturally  com- 
municated, but  truth  pertaining  to  the  supernatural  order. 
But  we  have  already  proved  that  it  is  necessary  to  salvation 
to  believe  the  truth  and  all  the  truth  which  Jesus  taught. 
Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  believe  truth  which  pertains  to 
the  supernatural  order. 

The  result  thus  far  is,  that,  in  order  to  be  Christians,  to  be 
saved,  to  enter  into  life,  to  secure  the  rewards  of  heaven,  it 
is  necessary  to  believe  the  truth  which  Jesus  Christ  taught, 
and  that  we  cannot  believe  this  without  believing  in  that 
which  is  supernatural,  and  supernatural  both  as  to  the  mode 
of  communication  and  as  to  the  matter  communicated.  The 
truth  which  Jesus  Christ  taught  is,  in  general  terms,  the 
Gospel,  or  Christian  revelation ;  and  the  Christian  reve- 
lation is  a  supernatural  revelation,  and,  in  part  at  least, 
a  revelation  of  the  supernatural.  This  revelation  and  its 
contents  we  must  believe,  or  resign  our  pretensions  to  the 
Christian  name.  To  believe  this  revelation  and  its  contents 
is  not,  we  admit,  all  that  is  requisite  to  the  Christian  charac- 
ter— far  from  it ;  for  there  remain  beside,  faith,  hope  and 
charity,  and  the  greatest  is  charity.  Moreover,  faith  alone 
is  insufficient  to  justify  us  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  for  faith 
without  works  is  dead,  and  therefore  inoperative.  Never- 
theless, faith  is  indispensable.  "For  without  faith  it  is  im- 
possible to  please  God,"  and  "  He  that  believeth  not  shall  be 
condemned."  Tliis  much  we  conceive  we  have  established  ; 
and  this  much,  we  presume,  the  Christian  Examiner  will 
concede. 

II.  Faith  or  belief,  as  distinguished  from  knowledge  and 
science,  rests  on  authority  extrmsic  both  to  the  belie\er  and 
the  matter  believed.  In  it  there  is  always  assent  to  some- 
thing proposed  ah  extra.  That  the  sun  is  now  shining,  we 
know  by  our  own  senses  ;  it  is  therefore  a  fact  of  knowledge  ; 
that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles, 
which  we  know  not  intuitively,  but  discursively,  is  a  fact  of 
science.  The  first  we  know  immediately ;  the  second  we  can 
demonstrate  from  what  it  contains  in  itself.  But  in  belief 
the  ease  is  different.  Tlie  matter  assented  to  is  neither  in- 
tuitively certain,  nor  intrinsically  evident.  We  are  told 
there  is  such  a  city  as  Rome,  which  we  have  never  seen. 
Having  ourselves  never  seen  Rome,  we  have  no  intuitive 
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■evidence  that  there  is  such  a  city.  The  proposition  that 
there  is  such  a  city  is  not  intrinsically  evident — contains 
nothing  in  itself  from  which  we  can  demonstrate  its  truth. 
Its  truth,  then,  can  be  established  to  us  only  by  evidence  ex- 
trinsic both  to  ourselves  and  to  the  proposition,  that  is, 
by  testimony.  That  there  is  a  God  is  a  fact  of  knowledge  ; 
for  if  it  be  said  that  we  do  not  know  it  intuitively,  we  know 
it  at  least  discursively,  since  from  the  creation  of  the  world, 
even  the  invisible  things  of  God  are  clearly  seen,  being  un- 
derstood by  the  things  that  are  made,  as  says  St.  Paul,  Rom. 
i.  20.  But  tliat  God  has  destined  them  tliat  love  him  to 
the  beatific  vision  is  not  a  fact  of  knowledge,  or  of  science  ; 
for  it  is  neither  intuitively  certain,  nor  internally  demon- 
strable. It  may  be  true  ;  but  whether  so  or  not  can  be  deter- 
mined only  by  testimony,  that  is,  evidence  extrinsic  both  to 
the  proposition  and  to  ourselves.  Hence  St.  Paul  says,  Heb. 
xi.  1,  "  Faith  is  the  substance  of  things  lioped  for,  the  evi- 
dence of  things  that  appear  not ;"  and  St.  Augustine,  "  Faith 
is  to  believe  wliat  you  see  not." — Tract.  40  in  Joan. 

There  may  be  matters  contained  in  the  Christian  revela- 
tion whicli  are  matters  of  knowledge  or  of  science,  but  we 
are  concerned  with  it  now  only  so  far  as  it  is  a  matter  of  faith. 
As  a  matter  of  faith,  its  truth  rests  solely  on  extrinsic  evi- 
dence, or  testimony.  We  cannot,  then,  as  reasonable  beings, 
believe  it,  unless  we  have  some  extrinsic  authority  com- 
petent to  vouch  for  its  truth,  or  some  witness  whose  testi- 
mony is  credible.  But  as  an  object  of  faith,  the  Christian 
revelation,  in  part  at  least,  is  a  revelation  of  the  supernatural. 
Now,  this  which  is  supernatural  cannot  be  adequately  wit- 
nessed to  or  vouched  for  by  any  natural  witness  or  authority. 
No  witness  is  competent  to  testify  to  that  which  he  does 
not  or  cannot  himself  know,  either  intuitively  or  discursive- 
ly. But  no  natural  being,  how  high  soever  in  the  scale  of 
being  he  ma}'  be  exalted,  can  know  either  intuitively  or  dis- 
cursively the  truth  of  that  which,  as  to  its  matter,  is  super- 
natural. The  only  adequate  authority  for  the  supernatural 
is  the  supernatural  itself,  that  is,  God.  For  though  angels 
or  divinely  inspired  men  may  declare  tlie  supernatural  to  us, 
yet  they  themselves  are  not  witnesses  to  its  intrinsic  truth, 
and  have  no  ground  for  believing  its  truth  but  the  veracity 
of  God  revealing  it  to  them.  They  may  be  competent  wit- 
nesses to  tlie  fact  of  the  revelation,  but  not  to  the  truth  of 
the  matter  revealed.  The  authority  or  ground  for  believing 
the  supernatural  matter  revealed  is,  then,  the   veracity  of 
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God,  and  we  cannot  reasonably  or  prudently  believe  any 
proposition  involving  the  supernatural  on  other  authority.. 
We  have  no  sufficient  ground  for  faith  in  such  matters,  un- 
less we  have  the  clear,  express  testimony  of  God  himself. 
But  the  testimony  of  God  is  sufficient  for  any  proposition,  m 
case  we  have  it;  because  enougii  is  clearly  seen  of  God,  from 
the  creation  of  the  world,  being  understood  by  the  things  that 
are  made,  to  establish  on  a  scientific  basis  the  fact  tliat  he  can 
neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived ;  for  we  can  demonstrate  scien- 
tifically, from  principles  furnished  by  the  light  of  natural  rea- 
son, that  God  is  infinitely  wise  and  good,  and  no  being  in- 
finitely wise  and  good  can  deceive  or  be  deceived.  God  is 
the  first  truth — prima  Veritas — in  being,  in  knowing,  and  in 
speaking,  and  therefore  whatever  he  declares  to  be  true  must 
necessarily  and  infallibly  be  true.  Nothing,  then,  is  more 
reasonable  than  to  believe  God  on  liis  word  or  simple  verac- 
ity ;  for  it  is  no  more  than  to  believe  that  infinite  and  perfect 
truth,  truth  itself,  cannot  lie.  Whatever  God  has  revealed 
must  be  true.  Even  the  Christiam,  Examiner  would  admit 
the  doctrine  of  tiie  Trinity,  if  it  were  proved  to  be  a  doc- 
trine of  divine  revelation.  The  witness,  ground,  or  autlior- 
ity  for  believing  the  supernatural  is  the  veracity  of  God,  and 
this  all  will  admit  to  be  sufficient,  if  we  have  it ;  and  none 
will  admit,  if  they  understand  themselves,  that  a  lower  au- 
thority is  sufficient. 

But,  although  the  veracity  of  God  is  the  ground  or  au- 
thority on  whicli  we  assent  to  the  matter  revealed,  yet  we 
cannot  believe  without  sufficient  evidence  of  the  fact  of  rev- 
elation, or,  in  other  words,  witliout  a  witness  competent  to 
testify  to  the  fact  that  God  has  actually  revealed  the  matter 
in  question, — made  the  particular  revelation  to  which  assent 
is  demanded.  The  Christian  Examiner  is  Unitarian,  but  it 
will  tell  us  that  it  ought  to  believe  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity, if  God  has  revealed  it.  Yet  it  demands,  very  properly, 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  God  has  revealed  it  or  declared  its 
truth.  Reasonable  or  a  well  grounded  belief  in  the  super- 
natural, then,  requires  two  witnesses,  two  vouchers  ;  one  to 
tlie  truth  of  the  matter  revealed,  which  is  the  veracity  of 
God  revealing  it ;  the  other  to  the  fact  of  the  revelation,  or 
that  the  matter  in  question  has  actually  been  divinely  re- 
vealed. 

The  revelation  is  made  to  intelligent  beings,  and  must 
therefore  consist  in  intelligible  propositions.  We  do  not 
mean  that  the  truths  revealed  should  be  comprehensible ;  for 
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.  every  supernatural  truth,  as  to  its  matter,  must  be  wholly  in- 
coinpreliensible  to  natural  reason ;  but  that  the  propositions 
to  be  believed  must  be  intelligible.  Wiiat  is  present  to  the 
mind,  in  believing  the  revelation,  are  these  propositions, 
which  convey  the  truth,  but  in  an  obscure  manner,  to  the 
understanding.  If  we  should  mistake  the  propositions  act- 
ually contained  in  God's  revelation,  or  substitute  others  there- 
for, since  it  is  only  through  tiiem  that  we  arrive  at  the 
matter  revealed,  we  should  not  believe  the  revelation  which 
God  has  actually  made,  but  something  else,  and  something 
else  for  which  we  cannot  plead  the  veracity  of  God,  and 
therefore  something  for  which  we  liave  no  solid  ground  of 
faith.  Suppose  you  adduce  a  book  which  you  say  contains 
the  revelation  God  has  made,  and  suppose  you  brin^  am- 
ple vouchers  for  the  fact  that  it  really  does  contain  sucli  rev- 
elation. In  this  case  we  should  have  sufficient  ground  for 
believing  tiie  book  to  contain  the  word  of  God  ;  but  before 
we  should  believe  the  word  of  God  itself,  we  must  believe  the 
contents  of  the  book  in  their  genuine  sense.  We  must  have, 
then,  some  authority,  extrinsic  or  intrinsic,  competent  to  de- 
clare what  is  this  genuine  sense.  What  we  believe  is  what 
is  present  to  our  mind  when  we  believe.  What  is  present 
to  our  mind  is  the  interpretation  or  meaning  we  give  to 
God's  word.  If  this  interpretation  or  meaning  be  not  the 
genuine  sense,  we  do  not,  as  we  have  said,  believe  God's 
word,  but  something  else.  Faith  in  the  supernatural  requires, 
then,  in  addition  to  the  witness  that  vouches  for  the  fact  that 
God  lias  made  the  revelation,  an  interpreter  competent  to 
declare  the  true  meaning  of  the  revelation. 

Tlie  faitii  we  are  required  to  have  is  equally  required  of 
all  men.  It  is  said,  qui  non  crediderit, — that  is,  any  one, 
without  any  limitation,  who  believeth  not,  shall  be  condemn- 
ed. Then  there  must  be  no  limitation  of  the  essential  con- 
ditions of  faith.  Then  the  witness  for  the  faith,  and  the  in- 
terpreter of  God's  word,  nnist  be  present  in  all  nations,  and 
subsist  through  all  ages, — catholic  in  space  and  time.  We 
who  live  in  this  country  at  the  present  day  need  them  just 
as  much  and  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Jews  did  in  the  age  of 
the  apostles. 

The  witness  to  the  fact  of  the  revelation,  and  the  inter- 
preter of  the  word,  must  not  only  subsist  througii  all  ages  and 
nations,  but  must  be  unmistakable;  and  unmistakable  not  only 
by  a  few  philosophers,  scholars,  and  men  of  parts  and  leisure, 
but  by  the  poor,  the  busy,  the  weak,  the  ignorant,  the  illiter- 
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ate ;  for  all  these  are  equally  commanded  to  believe,  and 
have  a  right  to  liave  a  solid  ground  of  belief,  which  they 
cannot  have  if  they  may,  with  ordinary  prudence,  mistake 
the  true  witness  and  interpreter,  and  call  in  a  false  witness 
and  a  misinterpreter. 

The  witness  and  interpreter  must  be  infallible ;  for,  if 
fallible,  it  may  call  tliat  God's  word  which  is  not  his  word, 
and  assign  a  meaning  to  God's  word  itself  which  is  not 
the  genuine  meaning.  We  may,  then,  be  deceived,  and 
think  we  are  believing  God's  word  when  we  are  not.  But 
where  there  is  a  possibility  of  deception,  there  is  room  for 
doubt,  and  where  there  is  room  for  doubt,  there  is  no  faith ; 
for  tlie  property  of  faith  is  to  exclude  doubt.  The  apostle 
says,  "  I  know  in  whom  I  believe,  and  am  certain,"  and  who- 
ever caimot  say  as  nuich  has  not  yet  elicited  an  act  of  faith. 
Faith  is  a  theological  virtue,  which  consists  in  believing, 
explicitly  or  implicitly,  all  the  truths  God  has  revealed, 
without  doubting,  on  the  veracity  of  God  alone.  It  requires 
absolute  certainty,  objective  as  well  as  subjective.  Where 
there  is  belief  without  sufficient  objective  certainty  the  belief 
is  nor  faith  but  mere  opinion  or  persuasion.  Mere  subject- 
ive certainty,  that  is,  an  inward  persuasion,  even  though  it 
.should  exclude  all  actual  doubt,  would  not  be  faith,  unless 
warranted  by  evidence  in  which  reason  can  detect  no  defi- 
ciency. It  is  a  blind  prejudice,  and  would  vanish  before  the 
liglit  of  intelligence.  A  man  may  fancy  that  his  head  is 
set  on  wrong  side  before,  and  be  so  firmly  persuaded  of  it 
that  no  reasoning  can  convince  him  to  the  contrary ;  but 
his  internal  persuasion  is  not  faith.  For  faith  is  primarily, 
though  not  exclusively,  an  act  of  the  understanding,  and 
must  be  reasonable,  and  he  who  has  it  must  have  a  solid 
reason  to  assign  for  it.  The  man  has  not  faith,  if  he  doubts, 
or  may  reasonably  doubt ;  and  he  may  reasonably  doubt,  if 
the  evidence  is  not  sufficient.  lie  who  has  for  his  faith  only 
the  testimony  of  a  fallible  witness,  that  may  both  deceive 
and  be  deceived,  lias  always  a  reasonable  ground  for  doubt, 
and  consequently  no  solid  ground  for  faitli.  If  he  reasons 
at  all  on  the  testimony,  if  he  opens  his  eyes  at  all  to  his 
liability  to  be  deceived,  he  cannot,  however  earnestly  he 
may  try  to  believe,  avoid  doubting.  Therefore,  since,  with 
a  fallible  witness,  or  fallible  interpreter,  we  can  never  be 
sure  that  we  are  not  mistaken,  it  necessarily  follows,  if  we 
are  to  have  faith  at  all,  that  we  must  have  a  witness  and 
interpreter  that  cannot  err,  that  is,  infallible. 
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We  sum  up  again  by  saying,  that  it  is  necessary  to  believe 
the  truth  Jesus  Christ  revealed,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
Christian  revelation  ;  that  to  believe  this  is  to  believe  truths 
which  pertain  to  the  supernatural  order ;  and  that,  to  have 
a  solid  ground  for  believing  truths  pertaining  to  the  super- 
natural order,  we  must  have,  1.  The  word  or  veracity  of 
God  ;  2.  A  witness  to  the  fact  of  revelation,  and  an  inter- 
preter of  the  genuine  sense  of  what  God  has  revealed, 
infallible  and  subsisting  tiirough  all  ages  and  nations,  and, 
with  ordinary  prudence,  unmistakable  by  even  the  simple 
and  unlearned.  '  The  first  the  Christian  Examiner  will 
not  deny  us.     We  proceed  to  prove  the  second. 

III.  There  must  be  such  a  witness  and  interpreter,  or,  in 
other  words,  some  infallible  means  of  determining  what  is 
the  word  of  God,  because  God  has  made  belief  of  his  word 
the  essential  condition  of  salvation.  We  know  from  nat- 
ural theology,  that  is,  from  what  is  evident  to  us  of  God  by 
natural  reason,  that  he  is,  that  he  is  just,  and  that  he  would 
not  be  just,  should  he  make  faith  the  essential  condition  of 
salvation,  and  not  provide  the  necessary  conditions  of  faith. 
He  has  made  faith  the  condition  of  salvation,  as  we  have 
proved,  and  as  the  Christian  Examiner  must  admit,  unless 
it  chooses  to  deny  the  Christian  revelation  altogether.  But 
the  infallible  witness  and  interpreter  alleged  is  a  necessary 
condition  of  faith,  as  we  have  shown  from  the  nature  of 
faith  itself.  Therefore,  God,  since  he  is  just  and  cannot 
belie  himself,  has  provided  us  with  the  witness  and  inter- 
preter required,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  some  infallible 
means  of  determining  what  is  the  word  he  commands  us  to 
believe. 

There  is,  then,  the  witness  and  interpreter  of  God's  word 
in  question.  Who  or  what  is  it?  To  this  question  four 
answers  may  be  returned : — 1.  Reason  ;  2.  The  Bible ;  3.  Pri- 
vate Illumination  ;  4.  The  Apostolic  Ministry,  or  the  church 
teaching. 

1.  Reason  may  be  taken  in  two  senses : — 1.  The  intellect- 
ive faculty,  as  distinguished  from  the  sensitive  faculty ;  2. 
The  discursive  or  reasoning  faculty.  In  the  first  sense,  it 
is  the  faculty  of  knowing  intuitively,  and  is  the  principle 
of  knowledge,  in  distinction  from  what  is  technically  termed 
science.  In  this  sense,  reason,  in  order  to  answer  our  pur- 
pose, to  serve  as  tlie  witness  and  interpreter  proved  to 
be  necessary,  must  be  able  either  to  know  God  intuitively, 
or  to  apprehend  intuitively  the  intrinsic  truth  of  his  word. 
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Reason  must  see  God  face  to  face,  know  intuitively  that  it 
is  God  who  speaks  ;  or  it  cannot  testify,  on  its  own  knowl- 
edge, to  the  fact  that  the  speaker  alleged  is  God.  But 
reason  cannot  see  God  thus  face  to  face.  We  have  and  can 
have  no  intuitive  knowledge  of  God  in  this  sense.  Reason 
cannot  be  the  witness  on  the  ground  of  its  intuitive  appre- 
hension of  God,  nor  can  it  be  on  the  ground  of  its  intuitive 
perception  or  apprehension  of  the  intrinsic  truth  of  the  matter 
revealed.  Our  natural  reason  or  power  of  knowing  cannot 
extend  be^'ond  the  bounds  of  nature.  But  the  matter 
revealed,  or  the  trutlis  to  be  believed,  are  supernatural,  and 
therefore  transcend  the  reach  of  the  natural  intellect.  If 
the  natural  intellect  could  attain  to  them,  they  would  be, 
not  supernatural,  but  natural.  Moreover,  if  the  intrinsic 
truth  of  the  revelation  could  be  apprehended,  intuitively 
known,  it  would  be,  not  a  matter  of  faith,  but  of  knowledge ; 
for  faitii  is,  to  believe  what  is  not  seen,  argumentuin  non 
apparentium.  Heb.  xi.  1.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  faith,  as 
already  proved,  and  therefore  not  of  knowledge.  Therefore 
reason  cannot  apprehend  the  intrinsic  truth  of  tlie  revelation, 
and  from  the  intrinsic  truth  know  it  to  have  been  divinely 
revealed.  Therefore  reason,  as  the  simple  intellective  fac- 
ulty, or  power  of  intuition,  cannot  be  tlie  witness. 

Reason,  in  the  second  sense,  is  discursive,  the  subjective 
principle  of  science,  in  distinction  from  intuitive  knowledge, 
— the  faculty  of  deducing  conclusions  from  given  premises. 
If  the  premises  are  true,  the  conclusions  are  valid.  But 
reason  cannot  furnish  its  own  premises.  They  nnist  be 
given  it ;  hence,  they  are  called  data.  These  data  must  be 
furnished  either  by  intuition,  or  by  faith.  But  in  the  case 
before  us  they  can  be  furnished  by  neither ; — not  by  intui- 
tion, as  we  liave  just  proved  ;  and  not  by  faith,  because  faith 
is  the  matter  to  be  determined. 

Proof  by  reason,  in  the  sense  we  now  use  the  term,  is 
called  demonstration.  The  position  assumed,  when  it  is 
alleged  that  tiie  discursive  reason  is  the  witness  of  the  fact 
of  revelation,  is,  that  reason  can  find  in  the  internal  character 
of  the  revelation  itself,  or  what  purports  to  be  a  I'evelation, 
the  data  from  whicii  it  can  demonstrate  that  it  is  actually 
the  word  of  God.  But  this  is  possible  only  on  condition 
that  reason,  independently  of  all  revelation,  be  in  possession 
of  so  perfect  a  knowledge  of  God  as  to  be  able  to  say  a 
priori  what  a  revelation  from  God  will  and  necessarily 
must  be.     But  this  is  inadmissible ;  1.  Because  it  would 
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imply  that  the  revelation  is  intrinsically  evident  to  natural 
reason,  and  therefore  that  it  is  an  object  of  science  and 
not  of  faith ;  and  2.  Because  the  revelation  is  of  God  as 
supernatural,  and  reason  can  know  God  as  supernatural, 
only  tlirough  the  medium  of  supernatural  revelation  itself. 
The  knowledge  which  reason  has  of  God  prior  to  the 
revelation  is  simply  what  is  contained  in  natural,  theology 
that  is,  knowledge  of  God  simply  as  author,  sustaiiier, 
and  sovereign  of  nature.  From  this  it  is,  indeed,  possible 
to  obtain  data  from  which  we  may  conclude,  within  certain 
limits,  what  a  supernatural  revelation  cannot  be,  but  not 
what  it  must  be.  God,  wiiether  as  author  of  nature,  or  as 
autlior  and  dispenser  of  grace,  that  is,  as  natural  or  as  super- 
natural, intelligible  or  superintelligible,  is  one  and  the  same 
being  and  therefore  cannot  in  the  one  be  in  contradiction 
to  what  he  is  in  the  other.  If,  in  what  purports  to  be  a 
revelation  from  him,  we  find  that  which  contradicts  what  is 
clearly  seen  of  him,  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  through 
the  things  that  are  made,  we  have  a  right  to  pronounce  it,  a 
priori  not  his  revelation.  But  beyond  this  reason  cannot 
go ;  for  it  is  not  lawful  to  reason  from  nature  to  grace, 
from  the  natural  to  the  supernatural,  from  data  furnished 
by  natural  science  to  supernatural  revelation.  Reason,  then, 
has  no  data  from  "w^hich  it  can  conclude  what  is  the  revela- 
tion.    Therefore  it  cannot  be  the  witness  demanded. 

Moreover,  if  reason  knew  enough  of  God,  independently 
of  the  supernatural  revelation,  to  be  able,  from  the  intrinsic 
character  of  the  revelation,  to  pronounce  on  its  genuine- 
ness, not  only  negatively,  but  affirmatively,  it  would  know 
all  of  God  the  revelation  itself  can  teach.  The  revelation 
would  then  be  superfluous, — in  fact,  no  revelation  at  all ;  and 
the  question  of  its  genuineness  would  be  an  idle  question, 
not  worth  considering.  To  assume  the  competency  of 
reason,  as  the  witness,  would  then  be  to  deny  the  necessity 
of  the  revelation  and  its  value,  which,  in  fact,  is  what  all 
our  rationalists  do,  and  probably  wish  to  do. 

But,  in  denying  the  competency  of  reason  as  the  witness 
to  the  fact  of  the  revelation,  we  do  not  deny  the  office  of 
reason  in  determining  whether  a  revelation  has  been  made, 
nor  that  the  fact  of  revelation  is,  can,  and  should  be  made 
evident  to  natural  reason.  We  merely  deny  that  it  is 
intrinsically  evident.  It  is  not  ^^itrinsically  evident,  but 
eajtriusically  evident ;  not  internally  hy  reason,  but  to  reason 
by  testimony ;  and  of  the  credibility  of  the  testimony, 
reason  may,  and  should  judge. 
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Three  things  must  always  be  kept  distinct  in  the  question 
of  supernatural  revelation :  1.  The  ground  of  faith  in  the 
truths  revealed  ;  2.  The  authority  on  whicli  we  take  the 
fact  of  revelation ;  3.  The  credibility  of  tliis  authority. 
The  first,  as  we  have  seen,  is  tlie  veracity  of  God,  and  is 
sufficient,  because  God  is  the  ultimate  truth  in  being,  in 
knowing,  and  in  speaking,  and  therefore  can  neither  deceive 
nor  be  deceived.  The  second  we  are  seeking,  and  it  is  not  a 
witness  to  the  trutli  of  tlie  matter  revealed,  but  to  the  fact 
that  God  reveals  it,  and  can  be  competent  only  on  condi- 
tion of  being  itself  supernatural  or  supernaturally  enlight- 
ened. The  third  is  the  credibility  of  the  witness  to  the  fact 
of  revelation,  and  must  be  evidenced  to  natural  reason  ;  or 
there  will  be  an  impassible  gulf  between  reason  and  faith, 
and  therefore  no  faith. 

The  fact  of  revelation  we  shall  show  in  its  proper  place, 
may  be  evidenced  to  natural  reason  through  tlie  credibility 
of  the  witness,  and  therefore,  tliat  faith  is  possible.  But 
because  reason  is  competent  to  judge  of  the  credibility  of 
the  witness,  we  must  not  conclude  that  it  is  itself  a  com- 
petent witness  to  the  fact  of  revelation.  This  conceded, 
the  first  answer  is  inadmissible,  for  the  fact  of  revelation  is 
neither  intuitive  nor  demonstrable. 

2.  The  answer  just  dismissed  is  that  of  the  rationalists, 
and  is,  in  one  of  its  forms,  substantially  the  one  whicli  we 
ourselves  gave  in  all  we  preaclied  and  wrote  on  the  subject 
while  associated  with  the  Unitarians.  Tlie  second  answer 
is  the  Protestant  answer,  and  the  one,  if  we  understand 
him,  adopted  by  the  writer  in  the  Christian  Examiner. 
This  assumes  that  the  Bible  is  the  witness ;  that  is,  the 
Bible  interpreted  by  the  private  reason  of  tlie  believer, 
availing  himself  of  such  aids,  philological,  critical,  historical, 
&o.,  as  may  be  witiiin  his  reach.  But  this  answer  cannot 
be  accepted,  because,  without  an  infallible  authority  inde- 
pendent of  the  Bible,  it  is  impossible,  1.  To  settle  the 
canon ;  2.  To  establish  the  sufficiency  of  tlie  Scriptures ;  3. 
To  determine  their  genuine  sense. 

The  Biljle  can  be  adduced  as  the  witness  only  in  the 
character  of  an  authentic  record  of  the  revelation  actually 
made ;  for,  according  to  its  own  confession,  as  we  may  find 
on  examining  it,  it  was  not  the  original  medium  of  the 
revelation  itself.  The  revelation,  according  to  the  Bible 
itself,  in  part  at  least,  was  in  the  first  instance  orally  pub- 
lished   before    it    was    committed   to   writing.       This    is 
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especially  true  of  the  Christian  revelation,  in  so  far  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Jewisli.  It  was  communicated  orally  to 
the  apostles, by  onr  Lord,  and  by  them  orally  to  the  public; 
and  converts  were  made,  and  congregations  of  believers 
gathered,  before  one  word  of  it  was  written.  The  writing 
was  subsequent  to  the  teaching  and  believing,  and  evidently, 
therefore,  tlie  primitive  believers  either  believed  witiiout 
liaving  any  autliority  for  believing,  or  had  an  authority  for 
believing  independent  of  written  documents.  To  them 
what  we  term  the  Bible  was  not  tiie  witness.  It,  then,  was 
not  the  original  witness,  or,  as  we  have  said,  the  original 
medium  of  tiie  revelation.  Its  value,  then,  must  consist 
entirely  in  the  fact,  that  it  faithfully  records,  in  an 
authentic  form,  what  was  actually  revealed.  It  is,  then, 
only  as  a  record  that  it  can  be  adduced  as  evidence.  But  a 
record  is  no  evidence  till  authenticated.  It  cannot  autlienti- 
cate  itself;  for,  till  authenticated,  its  testimony  is  inadmissi- 
ble. It  must  be  autlienticated  by  some  competent  autliority 
independent  of  itself.  This  authentication  of  the  Bible  as 
a  record  of  the  revelation  made  is  what  we  call  settling  the 
canon. 

Now,  it  is  obvious,  that,  till  the  canon  is  settled,  we  have 
no  authentic  record,  no  Bible,  to  adduce.  We  may  have  a 
number  of  books  bound  up  together,  to  which  the  printer 
lias  given  the  title  of  Tlie  Bible;  but  what  we  want  is  not 
the  book  called  the  Bible,  but  authentic  records  to  which 
we  may  appeal  as  evidence ;  and  if  the  book  we  call  the 
Bible  contains  books  which  are  not  authentic  records,  or 
does  not  contain  all  that  are,  we  cannot  appeal  to  it  as  evi- 
dence ;  for  we  may,  in  the  one  case,  take  for  revelation  what 
is  not  revelation,  and,  in  the  other,  leave  out  what  is  revela- 
tion. This  is  evident  of  itself.  We  must,  then,  settle  the 
canon.     But  where  is  the  authority  to  settle  it? 

The  authorit}'  must  be,  1.  Independent  of  the  Bible ;  2. 
Infallible.  But  the  advocates  of  the  answer  we  are  con- 
sidering admit  no  infallible  authority  but  that  of  the  Bible 
itself.  Therefore  they  have  no  authority  by  which  to  settle 
the  canon,  or  to  determine  what  is  Bible  or  what  is  not 
Bible. 

It  will  not  do  to  say,  the  canon  is  all  those  books  which 
have  been  received  by  the  church  as  canonical ;  because  the 
advocates  of  this  answer  deny  the  authority  of  the  church, 
and  stoutly  contend  that  she  may  both  deceive  and  be 
deceived.     It  will  not  do  to  appeal  to  tradition ;  for  what 

Vol.  v.— 23. 
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vouches  for  the  inerrancy  of  tradition?  And  what  ri^ht 
have  Protestants  to  appeal  to  tradition,  wliose  authority 
they  do  not  admit,  and  which  they  contend  may  err  and 
doe's  err  on  many  and  the  most  vital  points?  Nor  will  it  do 
to  adduce  the  fathers ;  for  they  only  establish  what  in  tlieir 
time  was  the  tradition  or  belief  of  the  church,  by  no  means 
the  intrinsic  truth  of  that  tradition  or  belief.  Where,  tlien, 
is  the  authority  for  settling  the  canon  ? 

There  is  no  authority  on  Protestant  principles,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  Protestants  have  no  cauon.     They 
all  exclude  from  the  canon  established  by  the  church  several 
books  which  the  church  holds  to  be  canonical.     As  to  the 
remaining  books,  they  dispute  wliether  ail  are   canonical 
or  not.     Luther  rejects  the  Catholic  Epistle  of  St.  James, 
which   he    denominates    "  an  epistle   of   straw,"    and   also 
doubts  the  canonieity  of  several  others.     Mr.  Andrews  Nor- 
ton, a  learned  and  leading  Unitarian,  formerly  a  professor 
in  tiie  Divinity  School,  Cambridge,  rejects  pretty  much  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
the  Epistles  of  James  and  Jude,  the  second  of  Peter,  and 
the  Apocalypse,  in  [the  New  Testament,  casts  suspicion  on 
the  canonieity  of  all  the  Pauline  Epistles,  strikes  out  the 
iirst  chapters  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  such  portions  of 
the  remaining  books  as  are  demanded  by  the  conveniences 
of  his  critical  canons,   or  the  exigencies  of  his  dogmatic 
theology.     Not  a  few  of  our  Unitarians  restrict  the  canon 
to  the  four  Gospels.     Several  of  tlie  Germans  strike  from 
these   the    Gospel  according  to  St.  John;    while   Strauss, 
Baur,  and  Theodore  Parker,  regard  the  remaining  Gospel 
narratives  rather  as  a  collection  of  anecdotes  illustrating  the 
notions  of  the  early  Christian  believers,  than  as  authentic 
histories  of  events  which  actually  occurred ;  and  the  great 
body   of  liberal   Christians,   who   are  the   Protestants    of 
Protestants,  agree  that  the  Bible  is  so  loosely  written,  is  so 
filled  with  metaphor  and  oriental  hyperbole,  that  no  argu- 
ment, especially  no  doctrine,  can  be  safely  built  on  single 
words,  or  even  single  sentences,  however  plain,  positive,  and 
uncontradicted,  or  unmodified  by  otlier  portions  of  Scripture, 
their  meaning  may  seem  to  be.     It  is  evident  from  this 
statenient  of  facts,  that  Protestants  have  no  canon ;   that 
each  private  man  is  at  liberty  to  settle  the  canon  according 
to  his  own  judgment  or  caprice ;  and  tlierefore  that  they 
have  no  authentic  record  to  adduce  as  evidence  of  the  fact 
of  revelation.     They  must  agree  among  themselves  what  is 
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Bible,  what  is  inspired  Scripture,  and  authenticate  the  record, 
before  they  can  legitimately  introduce  it  as  an  infallible 
witness. 

But  pass  over  the  difficulty  of  settling  the  canon ;  sup- 
pose the  canon  to  be  settled  according  to  the  decision  of 
the  church,  and  that,  by  an  inconsistency  which  in  the  pres- 
ent case  cannot  be  avoided,  the  authority  of  the  church  to 
settle  the  canon  is  conceded ;  still  there  remains  the  ques- 
tion of  the  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures.  The  record,  liow- 
ever  authentic  it  may  be,  can  be  evidence  only  for  what  is 
contained  in  it.  If  it  does  not  contain  the  whole  revela- 
tion, it  is  not  evidence  for  the  wliole.  If  not  evidence  for 
the  whole,  it  is  not  sufficient ;  for  it  is  the  whole  revelation, 
not  merely  a  part,  to  which  the  witness  is  needed  to  testify, 
since  it  is  repugnant  to  the  character  of  God  to  suppose 
that  he  should  reveal  any  truth  but  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing it  believed. 

That  the  Scriptures  do  contain  the  whole  revelation  is 
not  to  be  presumed  prior  to  proof ;  because  they  themselves 
testify  that  tliey  are  not,  or  at  least  only  in  part,  the 
original  medium  of  tlie  revelation.  If  the  revelation  had 
been,  in  the  first  instance,  made  by  writing,  and  by  writing 
only,  then,  if  we  had  the  entire  written  word,  we  should 
have  the  right  to  conclude  that  we  had  the  whole  revealed 
word.  But  since  a  part  of  the  revelation,  to  say  the  least, 
was  communicated  orally,  taught  and  believed  before  the 
writing  was  commenced,  we  cannot  conclude  from  the 
possession  of  the  entire  written  word  the  possession  of  tlie 
entire  revealed  word,  unless  we  have  full  evidence  that  the 
whole  revealed  word  has  been  written.  The  fact  of  the 
sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures  is  not,  then,  to  be  presumed 
from  the  fact  of  their  canonicity.  It  is  a  fact  to  be  proved, 
not  taken  for  granted. 

But  this  fact  cannot  be  proved  by  tradition,  by  the 
authority  of  the  church,  or  by  the  testimony  of  the 
fathers ;  for  these  all,  on  Protestant  principles,  are  fallible, 
and  not  to  be  depended  upon;  and,  moreover,  tl)ey  all 
testify  against  the  fact  in  question.  It  cannot  be  proved 
by  reason  ;  because  reason  takes  cognizance  not  of  the  fact 
of  revelation,  but  simply  of  the  motives  of  credibility.  It 
must  be  proved  by  an  authority  above  reason,  and,  as 
already  established,  by  an  autlioi'ity  which  cannot  err.  But 
the  Bible  is  asserted  to  be  the  only  inerrable  authority. 
Therefore  it  nmst"  bo  proved  from  the  Bible  itself.     But 
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the  Bible  proves  no  sncli  thing,  for  it  nowhere  professes 
to  contain  the  whole  revelation  which  has  been  made,  but 
even  indicates  to  the  contrary.  Therefore  the  sufficiency 
of  the  Scriptures  cannot  be  proved,  for  the  sufficiency 
of  the  Scriptures  must  mean  that  they  are  sufficient  to  teach 
not  only  the  whole  revelation  of  God,  buttiie  fact  that  they 
do  teacli  the  whole,  since  without  this  no  one  can  know 
whether  he  has  the  faith  God  commands  him  to  have,  or 
not.  But  in  faihiig  to  prove  their  sufficiency,  they  fail  to 
prove  this  fact;  therefore  prove  their  own  insufficiency. 

It  may  be  replied,  that,  though  the  Scriptures  may  not 
contain  a  full  record  of  all  tiiat  was  revealed,  they  never- 
theless contain  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  believed  in  order 
to  be  saved.  We  reply,  1.  That  the  command  of  God  to 
us  is  not  to  believe  the  Bible  or  the  written  word,  but  the 
revelation  whicii  he  has  made ;  and  therefore  we  are  not  to 
presume  that  we  have  the  faith  required,  from  tlie  fact  that 
we  believe  the  whole  written  word,  unless  we  have  first 
established  the  fact  tiiat  tiie  written  word  is  commensurate 
with  the  revealed  word.  2.  God,  we  know  by  natural 
reason,  cannot  reveal  what  he  does  not  require  to  be 
believed ;  for  the  truth  revealed  while  unbelieved,  is  as  if 
unrevealed,  and  its  revelation  has  no  sufficient  reason.  But 
God  cannot  act  without  sufficient  reason.  No  sufficient 
reason  for  the  revelation  of  truth,  but  that  it  should  be 
believed,  can  be  conceived,  or  possibly  exist.  God  reveals 
it  that  it  siiould  be  believed.  Then  he  requires  it  to  be 
believed.  No  one  can  fail  to  do  what  God  recpiires,  without 
sin ;  because  God  cannot  require  what  he  does  not  make 
possible.  If  we  cannot  fail  to  believe  what  God  has  revealed, 
without  sin,  we  cannot  be  saved  without  believing  it. 
Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  salvation  to  believe  all  that 
God  has  revealed. 

God  cannot  make  a  revelation  and  require  us  to  believe 
it  without  making  it  so  evident  that  we  can  have  no  intel- 
lectual reason  for  not  believing  it.  Unbelief,  then,  must 
be  the  result  of  some  perversity  of  the  will,  some  moral 
repugnance,  which  withholds  us  from  the  consideration  of 
the  truth  revealed,  and  blinds  us  as  to  the  evidences  of  the 
fact  of  its  revelation.  But  this  perversity  of  will,  this  moral 
repugnance,  is  a  sin,  and  as  much  so  in  the  case  of  one 
truth  revealed  as  in  the  case  of  another.  Therefore 
ii  is  necessary  to  believe  all  that  God  has  revealed,  in 
order  to  be  saved.     Therefore  the  Scriptures  do  not  con- 
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tain  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  believe  for  salvation,  utiless  they 
contain  all  that  God  has  revealed. 

3.  But  waiving  these  considerations,  it  is  either  a  fact 
that  the  Scriptures  do  contain  all  that  is  necessary  to  salva- 
tion, or  it  is  not.  If  it  be  a  fact,  it  is  a  fact  which  must  be 
proved,  and  proved  by  a  competent  authority.  The  only 
competent  authority,  on  Protestant  principles,  is  the  Bible 
itself.  If  the  Bible  asserts  that  it  contains  all  that  is  neces- 
fiary  to  be  believed  in  order  to  be  saved,  tiien  it  may  be  con- 
ceded that  it  does.  If  it  assert  no  such  thing,  then  it  does 
not.  But  the  Bible  nowhere  asserts  that  it  contains  all  that 
is  necessary  to  be  believed  in  order  to  be  saved.  Therefore, 
the  Bible  does  not  contain  all  that  is  necessary  to  be 
believed  ;  for  this  fact  itself,  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  faith 
it  does  contain,  is  itself  essential  to  that  sufficiency. 

Finally,  even  admitting  tlie  Scriptures  may  contain  the 
whole  revelation,  it  is  not  possible  by  private  reason  alone 
to  be  infallibl}'  certain  of  tiieir  genuine  sense.  To  believe 
that  the  ScrijDtures  contain  tiie  wliole  word  of  God  is  not  to 
believe  that  word  itself.  It  is  merely  believing  them  to  be 
authoritative  which  is  indeed  something,  and,  in  this  age  of 
infidelity,  rationalism,  and  transcendentalism,  no  doubt  a 
^reat  deal;  but  is  not  the  faith  required.  The  command  is 
not  to  believe  that  tiie  Bible  is  an  authentic  record  of  the 
revelation,  but  to  believe  the  truths  revealed, — -not  the 
Bible,  but  what  the  Bible,  rightly  interpreted,  teaches. 
The  truths  revealed  are  the  object,  tlie  material  object,  of 
faith ;  and  these  evidently  are  not  believed,  unless  the  Bible 
be  believed  in  its  genuine  sense,  even  assuming  the  Bible  to 
contain  tiiem  all. 

We  insist  on  this  point,  because  it  is  one  on  which  there 
are  frequent  and  dangerous  mistakes.  Tlie  matter  of  faith 
is  these  revealed  truths,  which  are  fixed  and  unalterable, 
universal  and  permanent,  and  which  must  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  our  notions  or  apprehensions  of  them, 
which  are  dependent  on  our  mental  states  or  conditions, 
3,nd  change  and  fluctuate  as  we  ourselves  change  or  fluctu- 
ate. These  notions  are  not  the  matter  of  faith,  and  to  hold 
fast  these  is  quite  another  thing  from  holding  fast  the 
truths  themselves.  If  these  notions,  which  are  our  inter- 
pretations or  constructions  of  the  truth,  were  the  faith 
required,  the  faith  would  be  one  thing  with  one  man, 
another  thing  with  another,  and  one  thing  with  the  same 
man   yesterday,  another  to-day,  and   perhaps  still  another 
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to-morrow.  The  true  faith  is  an  undoubting  belief  of  the 
TRUTH,  not  what  a  man  thinks  to  be  the  truth,  but  wliat 
really  is.trutli;  otherwise  men  could  be  saved  so  far  as- 
belief  is  necessary  to  salvation,  under  one  form  of  belief  as 
well  as  another,  for  there  is  probably  no  form  of  error 
which  its  adherents  do  not  think  is  truth.  Sincerity  in  the 
belief  of  error  cannot  be  the  substitute  for  Christian  faith ;. 
for  we  have  found  that  tlie  faith  which  is  the  condition  sine 
qua  non  of  salvation  is  belief  of  truth  and  not  falsehood, 
and  of  that  very  truth  which  Jesus  Christ  revealed.  But 
this  truth  we  do  not  believe,  unless  it  lie  in  our  interpreta- 
tion as  it  lies  in  the  mind  of  Jesus  Christ  himself.  If  it  do 
not  so  lie,  then  we  misinterpret  it,  and  the  misinterpreta- 
tion of  truth  is  not  truth,  and  to  believe  this  misinterpreta- 
tion is  to  believe  not  the  truth,  but  something  else.  If, 
then,  we  do  not  believe  the  revelation  made  in  tlie  Scrip- 
tures, in  its  genuine  sense,  in  the  sense  intended  by 
Almighty  God,  we  do  not  believe  the  revelation  at  all. 

Now,  it  is  necessary  not  only  that  we  seize,  without  any 
mistake,  this  genuine  sense,  but  that  we  be  infallibly  cer- 
tain that  we  have  seized  it.  Even  admitting  that  with 
nothing  but  private  reason  we  could  hit  upon  the  genuine 
sense  of  Scripture,  it  would  avail  us  nothing,  unless  we  had 
this  infallible  certainty ;  because  without  this  infallible 
certainty  we  cannot  liave  faith.  Will  any  man  pretend 
that  it  is  possible  by  private  reason  alone  to  be  infallibly 
certain  that  we  have  the  genuine  sense  of  the  Scriptures? 
We  may,  perhaps,  feel  certain  ;  but  this  feeling  certain  is 
not  faith.  Faith  is  a  firm,  unwavering,  and  unwaverable 
conviction  of  tlie  understanding,  as  well  as  a  cheerful  assent 
of  the  will.  The  mere  feeling  is  worth  nothing.  Every 
entliusiast,  every  fanatic,  has  the  feeling ;  but  he  who  has 
nothing  else  is  a  mere  reed  shaken  with  the  wind,  or  a  wild 
beast  let  loose  in  society,  as  unacceptable  to  God  as  un- 
profitable to  himself  or  dangerous  to  his  associates.  It  is 
not  this  Almighty  God  demands  of  us,  and  it  is  not  for  the 
want  of  this  that  he  places  us  under  condemnation  and  suf- 
fers his  wrath  to  abide  upon  us.  No ;  we  must  have  cer- 
tainty, an  intellectual  certainty,  certainty  which  the  mind 
can  grasp,  and  its  hold  of  which  all  the  craftiness  of  subtle 
sophists,  all  the  allurements  of  the  world,  all  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  flesh,  and  all  tiie  assaults  of  hell,  cannot  induce 
it  for  one  moment  to  relax.  We  nmst  have  a  faith  which 
can  be  proof  against  all  trials,  come  they  from  what  quarter 
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they  may  ;  for  our  life  is  a  warfare,  an  incessant  warfare,  and 
tliere  come  to  all  of  us  moments  when  nothing  but  a  firm, 
fixed,  and  unalterable  faith  can  sustain  us, — moments  when 
feeling,  when  tlie  dearest  affections  of  the  heart,  when  all 
that  can  powerfully  affect  us  as  creatures  of  time  and  sense, 
conspire  against  us,  and  we  must  stand  up  against  tliem  and 
even  against  ourselves.  O,  in  tliese  terrible  moments,  in  the 
sacred  name  of  Christian  charity,  mock  us  not  with  a  faith 
tliat  melts  away  into  mere  feeling,  and  vanishes  in  mere 
fancy ! 

Now,  it  needs  no  words  to  prove  that  a  faith  which  is  not 
grounded  on  the  word  of  God,  wlio  can  neither  deceive  nor 
be  deceived,  will  not  answer  our  wants,  will  not  be  proof 
against  the  many  "fiery  trials"  to  which  it  must  needs  in 
this  world  be  subjected.  But  we  have  no  such  faith  merely 
because  we  have  the  Bible  in  our  possession,  nor  because 
the  Bible  contains  the  word  of  God,  nor  because  we  read  and 
study  it  and  believe  that  we  believe  it.  We  have  such  a  faith 
only  on  condition  of  knowing  infallibly  that  what  we  take 
to  be  the  meaning  of  the  Bible  is  God's  meaning ;  for  the 
faitli  is  belief  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  not  as  it  is  in  us. 
We  ask  again,  Can  private  reason  give  us  this  certainty  ? 

This  is  a  serious  question,  and  one  which  the  Protestant 
must  answer,  before  lie  can  have  any  solid  reason  for  his 
faith.  It  will  not  do  to  call  upon  us  to  prove  the  negative ; 
even  if  we  could  not  prove  that  it  is  impossible  from  the  Bible 
and  private  reason  to  become  infallibly  certain  of  the  genu- 
ine sense  of  the  word  of  God,  it  would  not  follow  that  we 
can  from  them  obtain  the  infallible  certainty  without  which 
there  is  n6  faith,  and,  if  no  faith,  no  salvation.  He  who  affirms 
the  proposition  must  prove  it,  not  for  the  sake  of  meeting  the 
logical  conditions  of  his  opponent's  argument,  for  that  is  an 
affair  of  small  moment ;  but  for  himself,  for  his  own  mind,  to 
have  in  himself  and  for  himself  a  well-grounded  faith. 
Now,  how  will  he  prove  this  proposition,  that  from  the 
Bible  and  private  reason  alone  he  can  ascertain  the  genuine 
sense  of  the  word  of  God,  and  know  infallibly  that  he  has 
that  sense  ? 

Will  he  prove  this  proposition  from  the  Bible  ?  He  is 
bound  by  his  own  principles  to  do  so ;  for  this  is  his  rule  of 
faitii,  and  his  rule  of  faith  should  rest  on  divine  authority. 
But  he  admits  no  divine  authority  except  the  Bible.  Then 
he  must  prove  it  from  the  Bible,  or  admit  tliat  he  has  no 
sufficient  autliority  for  it.     Can  he  prove  it  from  the  Bible  ? 
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Not  in  express  terms,  for  tlie  Bible  in  express  terms  does 
not  assert  it,  as  is  well  known.  It  can  be  proved  from  the 
Bible  only  by  means  of  certain  passages  which  are  assumed 
to  imply  it.  But  wlietlier  these  do  imply  it  or  not  depends 
on  the  interpretation  we  give  them.  It  can  be  proved 
from  Scripture,  then,  only  by  a  resort  to  interpretation. 
But  the  interpretation  demands  the  application,  the  use  of 
the  rule,  as  the  condition  of  establishing  it.  But  how 
determine  that  the  interpretation  which  autliorizes  tlie  rule 
is  not  itself  a  misinterpretation,  especially  since  it  is  an 
interpretation  which  is  disputed  ?  Can  the  rule  be  proved 
from  reason?  Not  from  reason,  as  the  faculty  of  intuition ; 
because  the  fact,  that  from  the  Bible  and  private  reason 
alone  we  can  infallibly  determine  what  it  is  that  God  has 
actually  revealed,  is  evidently  not  intuitively  certain.  From 
reason,  as  the  jjrinciple  of  reasoning?  From  what  data 
shall  we  conclude  it  ?  It  may  be  said,  that  God  is  just,  tjiat 
he  has  made  a  revelation,  commanded  us  to  believe  it,  and 
made  our  belief  of  it  the  condition  sine  qua  non  of  salva- 
tion ;  but  he  would  not  be  just  in  so  doing,  if  this  revelation 
were  not  infallibly  ascertainable  in  its  genuine  sense  by 
the  prudent  exei'cise  of  natural  reason.  Ascertainable  by 
natural  reason  in  some  way,  we  grant ;  but  by  private 
reason  and  the  Bible  alone,  we  deny ;  for  God  may  have 
made  the  revelation  ascertainable  only  by  a  divinely  com- 
missioned and  supernaturally  guided  and  protected  body  of 
teachers,  and  the  office  of  natural  reason  to  be  to  judge  of  the 
credibility  of  this  body  of  teachers.  From  tlie  fact  that 
the  revelation  is  addressed  to  reasonable  beings,  and  is 
to  be  believed  by  such,  and  therefore  must  be  made  intelli- 
gible, it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  it  must  be  intelli- 
gible from  the  Scriptures  and  private  reason  alone.  For  this 
would  imply  that  tlie  Scriptures  were  intended  to  be  the 
medium  and  the  only  meclium  through  which  God  makes 
his  revelation  to  men ;  the  very  question  in  dispute. 

Can  it  be  proved  as  a  matter  of  fact,  from  experience  ? 
We  have  before  us  the  history  of  Protestant  sects  for  the 
last  three  hundred  years.  A  three  hundred  years'  experi- 
ence ought  to  suffice  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  their 
ascertaining  the  sense  of  God's  word,  if  it  be  thus  ascertain- 
able. Yet  Protestants  during  this  long  period  have  done 
little  but  vary  their  interpretations,  dispute,  wrangle, 
divide,  subdivide,  and  subsubdivide,  on  the  question  of 
what  it  is  God  has  revealed.     They  are  now  split  up  into 
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some  five  or  six  hundred  sects.  There  is  not  a  single  doc- 
trine in  which  they  all  agree ;  not  a  single  doctrine  has  been 
asserted  by  one  that  has  not  been  denied  by  another.  The 
writer  in  the  Christian  Examiner  is  a  conscientious  and 
devout  Unitarian,  and  yet  how  large  a  portion  of  his 
Protestant  brethren  will  not  deem  it  an  excess  of  courtesy 
to  treat  him  and  his  associates  as  Christian  believers?  The 
Gospel  according  to  Dr.  Channing  has  very  little  affinity 
with  the  Gospel  according  to  Dr.  Beecher.  Now,  truth  is 
one,  and  can  admit  of  but  one  true  interpretation.  Of 
these  many  hundred  Protestant  interpretations,  only  one  at 
most  can  be  the  true  interpretation  ;  all  the  rest  are  false 
interpretations,  and  their  adiierents  are  no  true  Christian 
believers.  Can  any  Protestant  say  with  infallible  certainty 
that  his  interpretation  is  the  true  one  ?  If  not,  how  can  he 
elicit  an  act  of  faith,  how,  if  come  to  the  use  of  reason,  can 
he  be  a  Christian  ? 

The  writer  in  the  Christian  Examiner  makes  very  light 
of  these  different  interpretations  of  the  word  of  God,  and 
thinks  difference  of  interpretation  can  do  no  great  harm, 
because,  in  his  judgment,  over  it  all  "  there  may  prevail  a 
harmony  of  sentiment  and  a  harmony  of  life."  But  he  mis- 
takes the  end  of  unity  of  faith.  Unity  of  faith  is  essential 
because  truth  is  one,  and  thei-e  can  bo  but  one  true  faith, 
and  without  this  true  faith  salvation  is  not  possible. 
"  Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God."  And  this 
must  needs  be  the  true  faith,  not  a  false  faith,  which  is  no 
faith  at  all.  Our  Unitarian  friend  seems  to  imagine  that 
what  we  are  required  to  believe  is,  not  the  truth,  but  what 
we  think  to  be  tlie  ttuth  ;  that  is,  we  are  required  to  believe 
the  truth  not  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  but  as  it  is  in  ourselves  !  Does 
he  find  any  proof  of  this  convenient  doctrine  in  the  Scripture  ? 
Can  he  adduce  a  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord "  for  it  ?  If  not, 
according  to  his  own  i)rinciples,  it  rests  only  on  human 
authority,  on  which  he  does  not  allow  us  to  believe ;  for  he 
makes  it  the  duty  of  the  believer  to  stand  up  firm  against 
all  human  dictation  in  matters  of  belief.  In  this  he  is 
right,  and  we  must  have  higher  authority  than  liis,  before 
we  can  consent  to  regard  any  man's  constructions  of  the 
truth,  unless  we  have  infallible  authority  for  believing  them 
tlie  true  constructions,  as  the  truth  Almighty  God  com- 
mands us  to  believe,  and  without  believing  which,  we  must 
he  under  his  wrath  and  condemnation. 

No  argument  can  be  drawn,  it  is  evident,  from  experi- 
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ence,  to  prove  that  from  the  Bible  and  private  reason  alone 
we  can  determine  with  infallible  certainty  what  is  the  reve- 
lation of  God.  So  far  as  experience  throws  any  light  on 
the  subject,  it  warrants  the  opposite  conclusion,  and  makes 
it  certain  that  without  sometliing  else  faith  is  out  of  the 

?ue8tion.  Protestants,  in  fact,  have  no  faith  ;  nay,  so  far 
rom  having  any  faith,  nearly  all  of  them  deny  its  possibil- 
ity. They  have,  as  we  have  seen,  no  authority  from  the 
Bible,  from  reason,  or  from  experience,  for  their  rule  of 
faith ;  and  they  cannot  be  such  poor  logicians  as  to  infer 
that  tiiey  can  have  faith  by  virtue  of  a  rule  which  is  not 
authorized.  This  is  no  doubt,  a  serious  matter  for  them ; 
for,  ever  must  ring  in  their  ears  sine  fide  impossihile  est 
placere  Deo, — qvi  tion  crediderit  condemnabitur.  We  must, 
then,  either  give  up  the  possibility  of  faith,  or  seek  some 
other  than  the  Protestant  answer  to  the  question.  Who  or 
what  is  the  witness  to  the  fact  of  revelation  ? 

3.  The  insnfficiency  of  this  answer  has  been  felt  even  by 
Protestants  themselves,  and  some  of  them  have  proposed  a 
third  answer,  which  we  may  denominate  Private  Illumina- 
tion, because  it  is  a  revelation  made  for  the  special  benefit 
of  him  who  receives  it,  and  not  a  revelation  to  be  commu- 
nicated by  him  for  the  faith  or  confirmation  of  the  faith  of 
others.  It  is  contended  for  under  a  arious  forms,  but  the 
more  common  form,  and  the  one  with  which  we  are  princi- 
pally concerned  in  this  discussion,  is  the  Calvinistic,  or  what 
is  usually  denominated  Christian  experience.  This  concedes 
the  defectiveness  of  the  logical  evidence  of  the  fact  of  reve- 
lation, and  pretends  that  it  is  supplied  by  a  certain  interior 
illumination  from  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  fact  of  regeneration, 
whereby  the  believer  is  enabled  to  know  by  his  own  expe- 
rience the  truth  of  the  doctrine  he  believes  or  is  required 
to  believe.  Tiie  famous  Jonathan  Edwards  was  a  great 
advocate  for  this,  and  sets  it  forth  witli  considerable  ability 
in  his  Treatise  on  the  Affections,  and  especially  in  a  sermon 
on  The  Reality  of  the  Spiritual  Light,  preached  at  North- 
ampton in  1734.  Ii  is  insisted  on,  we  believe,  by  all  the 
Protestant  sects  that  claim  to  be  Evangelical.  Indeed,  this, 
in  their  estimation,  constitutes  the  chief  mark  by  which 
evangelicals  are  distinguished  from  non-evangelicals. 

Tliat  there  is  a  Christian  sense,  so  to  speak, — internal  tra- 
dition, as  it  is  sometimes  called,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
external, — which  belongs  to  Christians,  and  which  makes 
them  altogether  better  judges  of  what  is  Christian  truth 
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than  are  those  who  are  not  Christians,  and  that  the  just, 
those  who  belong  to  the  soul  of  the  church,  have  a  clearer 
perception,  a  more  vivid  appreciation,  of  the  truth,  beauty,, 
grandeur,  and  work  of  Christian  faith  than  have  the  unre- 
generate  or  tlie  unjust,  we  of  course  very  distinctly  and 
clieerfully  admit.  We  also  admit,  and  contend,  that  "faith 
is  the  gift  of  God,"  not  merely  because  it  is  belief  in  truth 
which  God  has  graciously  revealed,  as  our  Unitarian  frieuda 
apparently  maintain,  but  because  no  man  can  believe,  even 
now  that  the  truth  is  revealed,  without  the  aid  of  divine 
grace,  that  is  to  say,  without  grace  supernaturally  bestowed, 
i^aitli  is  a  virtue  whicli  has  merit ;  but  no  virtue  possible 
without  the  aid  of  divine  grace  has  merit, — that  is,  merit  in 
relation  to  eternal  life.  The  grace  of  faith  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  eliciting  of  the  act  of  faith. 

But  tliis  considers  faith  in  as  nmcli  as  it  is  divine  faith^ 
a  gift  of  God,  and  lying  wiiolly  in  the  supernatural  order, 
not  as  simply  human  faith,  in  which  it  dej)end8  on  extrinsic 
evidence  or  testimony,  and  the  obligation  of  a  man  under 
tlie  simple  law  of  nature  to  believe, — tiie  only  sense  in 
which,  in  this  discussion,  we  consider  it.  Unbelief,  in  those 
to  whom  the  Gospel  lias  been  preached  is  a  sin  not  merely 
against  tlie  revealed  law,  but  also  against  tiie  natural  law, 
wliich  it  could  not  be,  if  the  Gospel  did  not  come  accompa- 
nied with  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  belief  in  every  rea- 
sonable man.  No  man  is  to  blame  for  not  believing  what  is 
not  sufficiently  evidenced  to  his  understanding,  or  for  not 
taking,  prior  to  his  knowledge  of  his  obligation  to  do  so,  the 
necessary  steps  to  obtain  through  grace  the  faith  that  trans- 
lates liim  from  the  natural  order  into  the  supernatural  king- 
dom of  God.  Sin  is  predicable  of  the  will,  not  of  tlie  intel- 
lect, and  if  the  evidence  were  not  all  that  can  be  justly 
required  to  convince  the  intellect,  there  could  be  no  sin  in 
simple  refusal  of  the  will  to  believe.  The  sin  lies  in  the 
refusal  to  believe  what  is  sufKciently  evidenced  ;  for  the 
refusal  can  then  proceed  only  from  some  moral  repiignance 
to  the  truth,  or  some  propensity  of  tlie  will,  which  restrains 
the  man  from  duly  considering  the  truth  and  weighing  its 
evidence.  Undotibtedly,  grace,  to  illustrate  the  understand- 
ing and  to  incline  the  will,  is  necessary'  to  enable  a  man  to 
elicit  tiie  supernatural  act  of  faith,  or  to  be  a  true  Christian 
believer ;  but  it  is  not  needed  to  supply  the  defect  of  the 
evidences  objectively  considered,  because  simple  natural  rea- 
son itself  is  bound  to  assent  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  The 
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Gospel  is  addressed  to  man  as  a  reasonable  being,  and  there- 
fore must  satisfy  the  reasonable  demands  of  reason,  and  it  is 
because  it  does  so  satisfy  them,  tliat  not  to  believe  it  is  a 
sin  under  the  natural  law.  Reason  itself  commands  us  to 
believe  it.  Hence  grace  cannot  be  necessary,  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  defect  of  evidence,  considered  as 
all  evidence  must  be,  as  addressed  to  natural  reason. 

But  the  Calvinistic  view  is  not  that  the  private  illu- 
mination, or  the  grace  of  faith  is  simply  necessary  to  trans- 
late one  into  tiie  kingdom  of  grace,  and  enable  him  to  elicit 
an  act  of  divine  or  supernatural  faith,  but  to  supply  the 
defect  of  logical  ex'idence,  for  it  is  asserted  as  the  witness  to 
the  fact  of  revelation.  The  grace  is  bestowed  in  the  fact  of 
regeneration,  and  therefore  implies  that  prior  to  regenera- 
tion there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  for  believing  revelation. 
The  moral  obligation  to  believe  cannot  begin  till  the  evi- 
dence is  complete,  so  the  uuregenerate  are  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  believe,  and  in  them  unbelief  is,  and  can  be,  no  sin  ! 
This  is  not  the  Christian  doctrine,  for  God  commands  all 
men  to  repent  and  believe  in  his  Son,  under  pain  of  present 
wrath  and  eternal  condemnation. 

But  according  to  the  Evangelical  doctrine  regeneration 
consists  precisely  in  the  gift  of  faith.  *  There  is,  according 
to  the  same  doctrine,  no  amissibility  of  grace ;  once  in 
grace,  always  in  grace ;  consequently,  after  regeneration 
unbelief  is  impossible,  and  the  regenerate  can  never  con- 
tract the  sin  of  unbelief.  Before  regeneration  unbelief  is 
not  a  sin,  consequently,  there  can  never  be  any  sin  of  unbe- 
lief— a  most  convenient  doctrine  to  all  misl>elievers  and 
infidels.  Yet  the  New  Testament  clearly  teaches,  if  it 
clearly  teaches  any  thing,  that  infidelity  is  a  most  grievous 
sin.     Tliis  Calvinistic  view  is  therefore  clearly  inadmissible. 

In  another  form,  the  doctrine  of  private  illumination  is 
made  to  mean  not  merely  the  confirmation  of  the  believer's 
faith  in  a  revelation  previously  made  and  propounded  for 
his  belief,  but  the  medium  of  the  revelation  itself.  It 
regards  all  external  revelation,  all  that  may  be  called  histor- 
ical Christianity,  as  unnecessary,  and  teaches  that  each  man 
has,  by  grace,  the  infallible  witness  in  himself,  that  the 
Spirit  of  Truth,  promised  by  Christ  to  his  apostles  to  lead 
them  into  all  truth  is,  and  has  been,  in  every  man  born  into 
the  world,  from  Adam  to  the  present  moment,  and  is  in 
every  man  an  infallible  teacher,  revealing  and  confirming  to 
him  all  the  truth  which  concerns  his  spiritual  state,  relations, 
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and  destiny.  We  say,  hy  grace  /  for  we  do  not  here  speak 
of  the  doctrine  of  our  modern  transcendentalists,  wliich, 
though  often  confounded  with  the  view  we  liave  given, 
which  is  the  Quaker  View,  is  yet  quite  distinguishable  from 
it.  The  transcendentalist  doctrine  exchides  ail  grace,  all 
that  is  supernatural,  and  assumes,  that  inau,  by  virtue  of 
his  natural  union  with  the  Divinity,  is  able  to  apprehend 
intuitively  all  spiritual  truth.  This,  with  a  transcendental 
felicity  of  expression,  has  been  denominated  "  natural-super- 
naturalism."  But  this  is  only  another  way  of  stating  the 
doctrine  refuted  under  the  head  of  the  sufficiency  of  reason 
as  the  principle  of  intuition.  "Natural-supernatural"  is 
a  barbarism,  and  involves  a  direct  contradiction.  Either 
the  truths  attained  lie  within  the  range  of  our  natural  pow- 
ers, or  they  do  not.  If  not,  the  transcendental  doctrine  is 
false,  for  then  the  knowledge  of  them  would  be  supernatu- 
ral. If  they  do,  then  they  are  not  supernatural  at  all. 
Transcendentalism,  in  point  of  fact,  admits  no  supernatural 
order.  Its  adherents,  following  the  sublimated  nonsense  of 
that  profound  opium-eater  and  literary  plagiarist,  Coleridge, 
define  supernatural  to  bo  supersensuous ;  and  because  by 
science  we  evidently  can  attain  to  what  is  not  sensuous,  they 
sagely  infer  that  we  are  able  to  know  naturally  the  super- 
natural !  Just  as  if  what  is  naturally  attained  could  be 
supernatural,  either  as  the  object  known,  or  as  the  medium  by 
which  it  is  known  !  Just  as  if  nature  could  not  include  the 
supersensible  as  well  as  the  sensible,  as  if  the  soul  were  not 
as  natural  as  the  body,  an  angel  as  a  man !  But  this  "  natural- 
supernaturalism "  which  makes  the  fortune  of  Carlyle, 
Emerson,  Parker,  and  we  know  not  how  many  German 
dreamers,  is  nothing  but  a  transcendental  way  of  denying 
all  supernatural  revelation,  and  its  refutation  does  not  belong 
to  the  present  discussion.  It  is  intended  to  account  for  the 
phenomena  presented  by  the  religious  history  of  mankind, 
without  the  admission  of  the  supernatural  or  gracious  inter- 
vention of  Almighty  God,  and  would  deserve  attention  if 
we  were  defending  Christianity  against  unbelievers.  We 
have  no  concern  with  it  now,  for  at  present  we  are  defend- 
ing the  church  against  heretics,  not  against  infidels. 

riie  Quaker  view  is  theoretically,  though  perhaps  not 
practically,  distinct  from  this  transcendental  natural-super- 
naturalism.  It  does  not  assume  that  the  supernatural  is 
naturally  intelligible,  nor  that  the  supernatural  is  merely  the 
supersensible.     It  admits  the  supernatural  order,  and  con- 
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tends  that  the  witness  in  every  man  is  distinct  from  human 
reason,  and  is  in  tlie  proper  sense  of  the  term  supernatural. 
Now  this  witness,  called  "  the  light  within,"  either  enables 
us  to  see  intuitively  the  truth,  or  it  merely  witnesses  to  the 
fact  of  revelation.  If  the  first,  it  is  too  much ;  for  it  would 
imply  tliat  tlie  trnth  is  matter  of  knowledge  and  not  of 
faith,  contrary  to  wliat  we  have  proved.  Moreover,  it 
would  imply  that  man  is  blest  with  the  beatific  vision  in 
this  life,  and  sees  and  knows  God  intuitively,  as  he  is  in  him- 
self, which  is  not  true.  If  the  second,  then,  to  the  fact  of 
what  revelation  does  it  witness?  To  tlie  revelation  wliich 
God  has  made  us  through  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  ?  Does  it 
witness  to  this  by  an  inward  perception  of  the  truth  of  the 
matter  revealed  ?  or  by  simply  deposing  to  the  fact  that 
God  revealed  it  1  Not  the  first,  because  that  would  make 
the  truth  revealed  a  matter  of  science.  Then  the  second. 
But  of  this  we  demand  proof.  Do  you  say,  that  the  spirit 
beareth  witness  to  the  fact  ?  How  will  you  prove  to  us,  or 
even  to  yourself,  that  it  does  so  witness,  and  that  the  spirit 
witnessing  in  you  is  veritably  and  infallibly  the  spirit  of 
God  ?  Do  you  allege,  the  spirit  is  in  every  man  testifying 
to  the  same  fact,  and  proving  itself  to  each  man  to  be  really 
and  truly  the  infallible  spirit  of  God?  We  deny  it,  and 
millions  deny  it  with  us.  What  have  you  to  oppose  to  our 
denial?  Do  you  admit  our  denial?  Then  you  abandon 
your  doctrine  (  Do  you  say  our  denial  is  false  ?  Then,  also, 
you  abandon  your  doctrine ;  for  you  admit  that  we  err,  and 
therefore  cannot  have  in  us  an  infallible  teacher.  If  we 
deny,  we  deny  by  as  high  authority  as  you  aflirm ;  and 
what  reason,  then  can  you  give  why  your  affirmation  must 
be  received  rather  than  our  denial? 

Again  :  How  do  you  prove  that  every  man  has  this  infal- 
lible witness  ?  From  the  external  revelation,  by  passages  from 
the  Holy  Scriptures  ?  Then  you  reason  in  a  vicious  circle  ; 
for  you  take  the  inward  witness  to  jirove  the  Scriptures 
and  then  the  Scriptures  to  prove  the  witness.  From  inmie- 
diate  revelation  to  yourself?  Then  you  must  prove  that 
you  are  the  recipient  of  such  revelation,  which  you  can  do 
only  by  a  miracle,  for  a  miracle  is  the  only  proper  proof  of 
sucli  a  fact. 

But  do  you  abandon  the  ground  that  it  is  the  external 
revelation  to  which  the  witness  deposes,  and  contend  that  it 
is  rather  the  medium  of  a  revelation  made  solely  to  the 
individual,  than  the  witness  to  a  revelation  made  and  pro- 
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pounded  for  the  belief  of  all  men  in  common  ?  Then  it  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose.  Granting  its  reality,  it  can  avail 
only  each  man  separately  ;  nothing  to  a  common  belief,  and 
be  no  ground  for.  crediting  a  common  revelation,  or  for 
making  a  public  or  external  profession  of  faith.  But  the 
revelation  to  which  we  are  seeking  a  witness  is  not  a  new 
revelation,  not  a  private  revelation  which  Almighty  God 
may  see  proper  to  make  to  individuals,  but  a  revelation 
already  made,  and  propounded  for  the  belief  of  all  men. 
This  is  the  revelation  to  be  established ;  and  since  your  pri- 
vate revelation  does  not  establish  this,  or,  if  so,  only  by 
superseding  it  and  rendering  it  of  no  value  (for  it  can  prove 
it  even  to  the  individual  only  by  its  being  seen  to  be  identi- 
cal with  what  the  individual  receives  without  it),  it  evidently 
cannot  be  the  witness  we  are  in  pursuit  of.  And  this  is  the 
common  answer  to  the  alleged  private  illumination,  whatever 
its  form.  It  is  valid,  if  valid  at  all,  only  within  the  bosom 
of  the  individual,  and  can  be  alleged  in  support  of  no  com- 
mon or  public  faith ;  therefore  can  be  no  witness  in  any 
disputed  case.  It  may  be  a  private  benefit,  or  may  not  be. 
It  is  a  matter  not  to  be  spoken  of,  and  a  fact  never  to  be 
used,  when  the  question  relates  to  any  thing  but  the  indi- 
vidual himself.  The  faith  we  are  required  to  have  is  a  faith 
propounded  to  all  men,  a  public  faitli,and  must  be  sustained 
by  public  evidence,  by  arguments  which  are  open  to  all  and 
common  to  all.  We  must,  therefore,  reject  this  third 
answer,  as  inappropriate  and  insufficient.* 

4.  From  wliat  we  have  established  it  follows  that  the  wit- 
ness to  the  fact  of  revelation  is  not  reason,  the  Bible  interpret 
ed  by  private  reason,  nor  private  illumination.  No  witness, 
then,  remains  to  be  introduced  but  the  apostolic  ministry, 
or  Eoclesia  dooens.  We  do  not  deny  the  possibility  on  the 
part  of  God  of  adopting  some  other  method  ;  but  he  mani- 
festly has  not  adopted  any  other  than  one  of  the  four 
methods  we  have  enumerated.  The  first  three  of  these 
four  we  have  proved  he  cannot  have  adopted,  because  they 
are  inadequate.  Then,  either  the  last  method  is  adopted, 
and  the  apostolic  ministry  is  the  witness,  or  we  have  no 
witness.  But  we  have  a  witness,  as  before  proved.  There- 
fore, the  apostolic  ministry,  or  Ecclesia  docens,  is  the 
witness. 

*This  subject  the  reader  will  find  still  further  discussed  in  the  articles 
which  follow  in  reply  to  the  Episcopal  Observer,  and  Professor  Thornwell. 
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Tins  conclusion  stands  firm  without  any  further  proof, 
but  we  do  not  intend  to  leave  it  without  proving  it  by 
plain,  positive,  and  direct  evidence.  But  before  y)roceed- 
ing  to  do  this,  we  must  dispose  of  one  or  two  preliminary 
ditiiculties.  According  to  the  principles  we  have  laid 
down,  the  witness  to  the  supernatural  is  incompetent  unless 
it  be  itself  supernatual,  or,  what  is  the  same  tiling,  super- 
naturall}'  aided.  But  the  apostolic  ministry  is  composed  of 
men,  each  of  whom,  taken  singly,  is  confessedly  only 
human.  The  whole  is  only  the  sum  of  the  parts.  There- 
fore the  ministry  itself  is  only  human.  If  human,  natural. 
If  natural,  incompetent.  Therefore  the  apostolic  ministry 
cannot  be  such  a  witness  as  is  demanded. 

This  objection  is  founded  on  the  supposition  that  the 
collective  body  of  teachers  are  assumed  to  be  the  witness  by 
virtue  of  their  natural  powers  or  endowments,  which  is 
not  the  fact.  Left  to  their  natural  powers,  the  body  of 
teachers,  taken  either  singly  or  eorporately,  would  be  alto- 
gether incompetent,  however  learned,  wise,  or  saintly. 
The  competency  of  the  body  of  teachers  is  asserted  solely 
on  the  ground  that  Jesus  Christ  is  with  it,  and  supernatu- 
rally  speaks  in  and  through  it;  and  in  and  through  the 
body  rather  than  the  teachers  taken  singly,  because 
his  promise,  on  which  we  rely,  is  made  to  the  body,  and 
not  to  the  individuals  taken  singly.  The  ministry  is  the 
organ  through  which  our  Lord  supernaturally  bears  wit- 
ness to  his  own  revelation.  If  this  be  a  fact,  if  our  Lord 
really,  by  his  supernatural  presence,  be  with  the  ministry, 
if  in  its  authoritative  teachings  he  makes  it  his  organ  and 
speaks  in  and  through  it,  its  competency  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned ;  for  we  then  liave  in  it  the  supernatural  witness  to 
the  supernatural.  "Whether  this  be  a  fact  or  not  will  soon 
be  considered. 

But  it  is  still  further  objected,  that,  if  the  witness  to  the 
supei-natural  must  be  itself  supernatural,  the  supernatural 
can  never  be  witnessed  to  natural  reason,  and  therefore 
man  can  never  have  any  good  grounds  for  believing  the 
supernatural,  unless  he  be  himself  supernaturally  elevated 
above  his  nature.  For  the  competency  of  the  supernatural 
witness  is  a  supernatural  fact  which  can  be  proved  only  by 
another  supernatural  witness,  which  in  turn  will  require 
still  another,  and  thus  on,  in  injinitum,  which  is  impossi- 
ble. But  we  must  distinguish  between  the  competency  of 
the   witness   to   testify   to   the  fact  of  revelation  and  the 
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motives  of  the  credibility  of  the  witness.  The  competency 
of  the  witness  depends  on  its  supernatural  character ;  the 
motives  of  credibility  being  needed  only  by  natural  reason, 
are  such  as  natural  reason  may  appreciate.  The  credibility 
of  the  witness  is  supernaturally  established  to  natural  reason 
by  means  of  miracles.  A  mircle  is  a  supernatural  effect 
produced  in  or  on  natural  objects,  and  therefore  connects 
the  natural  and  supernatural,  so  that  natural  j-eason  can,  in 
some  sense,  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Since  the 
miracle  is  wrought  on  natural  objects,  it  is  cognizable  by 
natural  reason,  and  natural  reason  is  able  to  determine 
whether  a  given  fact  be  or  be  not  a  miracle.  From  the 
miracle  reason  concludes  legitimately  the  supernatural 
cause,  and  the  divine  commission  or  authority  of  him  by 
whom  it  is  wrought.  Having  established  the  divine  com- 
mission or  authority  of  the  miracle-worker,  we  have  estab- 
lished his  credibility,  by  having  established  the  fact  that 
God  himself  vouches  for  the  truth  of  his  testimony.  The 
miracle,  therefore,  supersedes  the  necessity  of  the  supposed 
infinite  series  of  supernatural  witnesses,  by  supernaturally 
connecting  the  natural  with  the  supernatural.  It  is  God's 
own  assurance  to  natural  reason,  that  he  speaks  in  and  by 
or  through  the  person  by  whom  it  is  performed.  Then  we 
have  the  veracity  of  God  for  the  truth  of  what  the  miracle 
worker  declares,  and  therefore  infallible  certainty ;  for 
natural  reason  knows  that  God  can  neither  deceive  nor  be 
deceived. 

The  supernatural,  it  follows,  is  provable.  Consequently- 
the  character  of  the  apostolic  ministry,  as  the  supernatural 
witness  to  the  fact  of  revelation,  is  provable,  that  is,  is  not 
intrinsically  unprovable.  It  becomes  a  simple  question  of 
fact,  and  is  to  be  proved  or  disproved  in  like  manner  as  any 
other  question  of  fact  falling  under  the  cognizance  of  natu- 
ral reason.  The  process  of  proof  is  simple  and  easy.  The 
miracles  of  our  blessed  Lord  were  all  that  was  necessary  to 
establish  his  divine  authority  to  those  who  saw  them ;  for  it 
was  evident,  as  Nicodemus  said  to  him,  "No  man  can  do 
these  miracles  which  thou  doest,  unless  God  be  with  him." 
St.  John  iii.  2.  These  accredited  hina  as  a  teacher  from- 
God.  Then  he  was  necessarily  what  he  professed  to  be, 
and  what  he  declared  to  be  God's  word  was  God's  word. 
This  was  sufficient  for  the  eye-witness  of  the  miracles. 

But  we  are  not  eye-witnesses.  True;  but  the  fact, 
whether  the  miracles  were  performed  or  not,  is  a  simple 

Vol.  v.— 24. 
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historical  question,  to  whicli  reason  is  as  competent  as  to 
any  other  historical  question.  If  it  can  be  established 
infallibly  to  us  tliat  the  miracles  were  actually  performed, 
we  are  virtually  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  eye-witnesses  themselves,  and  they  are  to  us  all 
they  were  to  them.  Then  they  accredit  to  us,  as  to  them, 
the  divine  commission  of  Jesus,  and  authorize  the  conclusion 
that  whatever  he  said  or  promised  was  infallible  truth ;  for 
whether  you  say  Jesus  was  himself  truly  God  as  well  as  truly 
man,  or  that  he  was  only  divinely  commissioned,  you  liave 
in  either  case  the  veracity  of  God  as  the  ground  of  faith  in 
what  he  has  said  or  promised. 

Now,  suppose  it  to  be  a  fact  that  Jesus  appointed  a  body 
of  teachers,  and  promised  to  be  always  witli  them,  protecting 
them  from  error  and  teaching  them  all  trutii ;  and  suppose, 
further,  that  the  appointment  and  promise  are  ascertainable 
by  natural  reason,  infallibl}'  ascertainable,  we  should  then 
have  infallible  certainty  that  Jesus  Christ  does  speak  in  and 
through  this  body,  that  it  is  infallible  in  what  it  teaches, 
and  therefore  that  what  it  declares  to  be  the  word  of  God 
is  the  word  of  God ;  for  it  is  infallibly  certain  that  Jesus 
Christ  will  keep  his  promise,  since  the  promise  is  made 
by  God  himself,  either  directly,  as  we  hold,  or  through  his 
accredited  agent,  as  the  Christian' Examiner  holds,  and  it 
is  impossible  for  God  to  lie,  or  to  promise  and  not  fulfil. 
In  this  case,  calling  this  body  of  teachers  the  Catliolic 
Church,  we  could  make  our  act  of  faith  without  the  least 
room  for  doubt  or  hesitation.  "  O  my  God !  I  firmly 
believe  all  the  sacred  truths  the  Catholic  Church  believes 
and  teaches,  because  thou  hast  revealed  tliem,  who  canst 
neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived." 

Taking  the  facts  in  the  case  to  be  as  here  supposed,  the 
only  points  in  the  process  to  which  exceptions  can  possibly 
be  taken,  or  which  can  by  any  one  be  alleged  to  be  not  in- 
fallibly certain,  are,  1.  T^he  competency  of  natural  reason 
from  historical  testimony  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  mira- 
cles were  actually  performed ;  2.  Admitting  the  facts  to  be 
infallibly  ascertainable,  the  competency  of  reason  to  deter- 
mine infallibly  whether  they  are  miracles  or  not ;  3.  The 
competency  of  reason  to  conclude  from  the  miracle  the  divine 
authority  of  the  miracle-worker ;  4.  Its  competency  from 
historical  documents  to  ascertain  infallibly  the  fact  of  the 
appointment  of  the  body  of  teachers,  and  the  promise 
made  them.     These  four  points,  unquestionably  essential  to 
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the  validity  of  the  argument,  are  to  be  taken,  we  admit,  on 
the  authority  of  reason.  Can  reason  determine  these  with 
infallible  certainty  ?  But,  if  you  say  it  can,  you  affirm  the 
infallibility  of  reason,  and  then  it  of  itself  suffices,  without 
other  infallible  teacher ;  if  you  say  it  cannot,  you  deny  the 
possibility  of  establishing  infallibly  the  infallibility  of  your 
body  of  teachers. 

Reason  is  infallible  within  its  own  province,  but  not 
in  regard  to  what  transcends  its  reach.  To  deny  the  in- 
fallibility of  reason  within  its  province  would  be  to  deny  the 
possibility  not  only  of  faith,  but  of  both  science  and  knowl- 
edge, and  to  sink  into  absolute  scepticism, — even  to  "  doubt 
that  doubt  itself  be  doubting," — which  is  impossible  ;  for  no 
man  doubts  that  he  doubts.  Revelation  does  not  deny  rea- 
son, but  presuppose  it.  The  objection  to  reason  is  not  that 
it  cannot  judge  infallibly  of  some  matters,  but  that  it  cannot 
judge  infallibly  of  all  matters.  But,  because  it  cannot  judge 
infallibly  of  all  matters,  to  say  it  can  judge  infallibly  of  none 
is  not  to  reason  justly.  As  well  say,  we  are  not  infallibly 
certain  that  we  see  the  tree  before  our  window,  because  we 
cannot  see  all  that  may  be  going  on  in  the  moon.  It  is  in- 
fallibly certain  that  the  same  thing  cannot  both  be  and  not 
be  at  the  same  time ;  that  two  things  respectively  equal  to  a 
third  are  equal  to  one  another ;  that  the  three  angles  of  a 
triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles  ;  that  what  begins  to 
exist  must  have  a  creator ;  that  every  effect  must  have  a 
cause,  and  that  every  su})ernatural  effect  must  have  a  super- 
natural cause,  and  that  the  change  of  one  natural  substance 
into  another  natural  substance  is  a  supernatural  effect ;  that 
every  voluntary  agent  acts  to  some  end,  and  every  wise  and 
good  agent  to  a  wise  and  good  end.  These  and  the  like  prop- 
ositions are  all  infallibly  certain.  Reason,  within  its  sphere, 
is  therefore  infallible  ;  but  out  of  its  sphere  it  is  null. 

Human  testimony,  within  its  proper  limits,  backed  by  cir- 
cumstances, monuments,  institutions  which  pi-esuppose  its 
truth  and  are  incompatible  with  its  falsehood,  is  itself  infalli- 
ble. We  have  never  seen  London,  but  we  have  no  occasion  to 
see  it  in  order  to  be  as  certain  of  its  existence  as  we  are  of  our 
own.  History,  too,  is  a  science ;  and  although  every  thing 
narrated  in  it  may  not  be  true  or  even  probable,  yet  there 
are  historical  facts  as  certain  as  mathematical  certainty  itself. 
It  is  infallibly  certain^  that  there  were  in  the  ancient  world 
the  republics  of  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Rome ;  that  there  was  ape- 
culiar  people  called  the  Jews,  that  this  people  dwelt  in  Fal- 
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estine,  that  they  had  a  chief  city  named  Jerusalem,  in  this 
chief  city  a  superb  temple  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the 
one  God,  and  that  this  chief  city  was  taken  by  tliellomans^ 
this  temple  burnt,  and  this  people,  after  an  immense  slaugjhter, 
were  subdued,  and  dispersed  among  the  nations,  where  they 
remain  to  this  day.  Ilei-e  are  historical  facts,  which  can  be 
infallibly  proved  to  be  facts. 

Now,  the  miracles,  regarded  as  facts,  are  simple  historical 
facts,  said  to  have  occurred  at  a  particular  time  and  place,  and 
are  in  their  nature  as  susceptible  of  historical  proof  as  any 
other  facts  whatever.  Ordinary  historical  testimony  is  as 
valid  in  tlieir  case  as  in  the  case  of  Caesar's  or  Napoleon's 
battles.  Reason,  observing  the  ordinary  laws  of  historical' 
criticism,  is  competent  to  decide  infallibly  on  the  fact  wheth- 
er they  are  proved  to  have  actually  occurred  or  not.  Rea- 
son, then,  is  competent  to  the  Jirst  point  in  the  process  of 
proof,  namely,  the  fact  of  the  miracles. 

It  is  equally  competent  to  the  second  point,  namely,  wheth- 
er tlie  fact  alleged  to  be  a  miracle  really  be  a  miracle.  A 
miracle  is  a  supernatural  effect  produced  in  or  on  natural  ob- 
jects. The  point  for  reason  to  make  out,  after  the  fact  is 
proved,  is  whether  the  effect  actually  witnessed  be  a  supernai- 
ural  effect.  That  it  can  do  this  in  every  case,  even  when  the 
effect  is  truly  miraculous,  we  do  not  pretend  ;  but  that  it  can 
do  it  in  some  cases,  we  affirm,  and  to  be  able  to  do  it  in  one 
sufiices.  When  we  see  one  natural  substance  changed  into 
another  natural  substance,  as  in  the  case  of  converting  water 
into  wine,  we  know  the  change  is  a  miracle ;  for  nature  can 
no  more  change  herself  than  she  could  create  herself.  So, 
when  we  see  a  man  who  has  been  four  days  dead,  and  in 
whose  body  the  process  of  decomposition  has  commenced  and 
made  considerable  progress,  restored  to  life  and  health,  sit- 
ting with  his  friends  at  table  and  eating,  we  know  it  is  a 
miracle ;  for  to  restore  life  when  extinct  is  no  less  an  act  of 
creative  power  tlian  to  give  life.  It  is  giving  life  to  that 
which  before  had  it  not,  and  is  therefore  an  act  which  can 
be  performed  by  no  being  but  God  alone.  Reason,  then,  is 
competent  to  determine  the  fact  whether  the  alleged  miracle 
really  be  a  miracle.  It  is  competent,  then,  to  the  second 
point  in  the  process  of  proof. 

No  less  competent  is  it  to  the  third,  namely,  tlie  divine  com- 
mission of  the  mii'acle-worker.  In  proving  the  event  to  be  a 
miracle,  we  prove  it  to  be  wrought  by  the  power  of  God. 
Now,  we  know  enough  of  God,  by  the  natural  light  of  rea- 
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son,  to  know  that  he  cannot  be  the  accomplice  of  an  impostor, 
that  lie  cannot  work  a  miracle  by  one  whose  word  may  not 
be  taken.  The  miracle,  then,  establishes  the  credibility  of 
the  miracle-worker.  Then,  the  miracle-worker  is  wiiat  he 
says  he  is.  If  he  says  he  is  God,  he  is  God  ;  if  he  says  he 
speaks  by  divine  authority,  he  speaks  by  divine  authority, 
and  we  have  God's  authority  for  what  he  says.  The  third 
point,  then,  comes  within  the  province  of  natural  reason,  and 
may  be  infallibly  settled. 

'Y.\\Q  fourth  point  is  a  simple  historical  question  ;  for  it  con- 
cerns what  was  done  and  said  by  our  blessed  Lord  in  regard 
to  the  appointment  of  a  body  of  teachere.  It  is  to  be  settled 
liistorically,  by  consulting  the  proper  documents  and  mon- 
uments in  the  case.  It  is  not  a  question  of  speculation,  of 
interpretation  even,  but  simply  a,  question  of  fact,  to  which 
reason  is  fully  competent,  and  which  it  can,  with  proper 
prudence  and  documents,  settle  infallibly. 

These  remarks  accepted,  it  follows  that  the  infallible  cer- 
tainty we  demand  is  possible,  that  is,  is  not  a  priori  im- 
possible. In  passing  from  the  possible  to  the  actual,  it  is 
necessary  to  establish,  by  historical  testimony,  the  miracles 
of  our  blessed  Lord,  from  which  we  conclude  his  divinity  or 
divine  commission,  and  that  he  did  appoint  a  body  of  teachers, 
commission  the  church  teaching,  with  the  promise  of  in- 
fallibility and  indefectibility.  The  first,  the  Christian  Ex- 
aminer concedes  ;  we  proceed,  therefore,  to  the  proof  of  the 
second. 

The  question  before  us,  distinctly  stated,  is,  Has  Jesus 
Christ  commissioned  a  body  of  pastors  and  teachers,  and 
given  this  body  the  promise  of  infallibility  and  indefect- 
ibility %  If  not,  faith,  as  we  have  seen,  is  impossible,  and  no 
man  can  have  a  solid  reason  for  the  Christian  hope  he 
professes  to  entertain.  It  is,  then,  worth  inquiring,  whether 
we  have  not  sufficient  proof  of  tlie  fact  that  he  has  com- 
missioned sucli  a  body. 

In  settling  this  question,  we  shall  use  the  New  Testament, 
but  simply  as  an  historical  document.  >  We  do  this  because  it 
abridges  our  labor,  and  because  the  New  Testament,  so  far 
as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  adduce  it,  is  admitted  as  good 
authority  by  those  against  whom  we  are  reasoning.  It  is 
their  own  witness,  and  its  testimony  must  be  conclusive 
against  them.  Moreover,  its  general  authenticity,  as  a  con- 
temporary historical  document,  would  fully  warrant  its  use, 
even  if  not  adduced  by  our  adversaries. 
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It  must  not  be  objected  to  us,  that,  after  what  we  have 
said  of  the  necessity  of  an  infallible  authority  to  authenticate 
the  canon,  to  quote  the  Bible  to  establish  the  commission  in 
question  is  to  reason  in  a  vicious  circle.  This  is  the  stand- 
ing Protestant  objection.  We  do  not  admit  it.  For,  1.  We 
do  not  depend  on  the  Bible  for  the  historical  facts  from 
which  we  conclude  the  commission  of  the  Ecclesia  docens, 
or  body  of  pastors  and  teachers ;  for  these  facts  we  can  col- 
lect from  other  sources  equally  reliable,  and  do  so  collect 
them  when  we  reason  with  unbelievers ;  and  2.  We  do  not, 
in  this  controversy,  quote  the  Bible  as  an  inspired  volume, 
but  simply  as  an  historical  document,  and  therefore  not  in  that 
character  in  which  the  authority  of  the  church  is  necessary 
to  authenticate  it. 

Nor,  again,  let  it  be  said,  that,  since,  in  quoting  the  Bible  to 
establish  the  point  before  us,  we  have  only  our  private  rea- 
son for  interpreter,  we  are  precluded  by  our  own  principles 
from  quoting  it  at  all ;  for  to  be  able  from  the  Bible  and 
private  reason  alone  to  deduce  the  faith  which  is  the  condi- 
tion sine  qua  non  of  salvation  is  one  thing  ;  to  be  able  from 
the  New  Testament  as  an  historical  document  to  ascertain  a 
simple  matter  of  fact  which  it  records  is  another  and  quite  a 
different  thing.  Some  things  are  clearly  and  expressly  re- 
corded in  the  Bible,  and  some  are  not.  Those  which  are  not 
clearly  and  expressly  stated  are  not  to  be  infallibly  ascer- 
tained without  an  infallible  interpreter.  But  if  we  are  to  de- 
duce our  faitii  from  the  Bible  alone,  we  must  be  able  by 
private  reason  alone  to  ascertain  these  as  well  as  the  others  ; 
for  we  are  not  to  presume  that  Almiglity  God  has  revealed 
any  thing  superfluous,  or  not  essential  to  the  faith.  That  we 
can  so  ascertain  all  that  is  contained  in  the  Bible  we  have 
denied,  and  still  deny  ;  and  so  must  every  honest  man  who 
has  ever  seriously  attempted  the  work  of  interpreting  the 
Sacred  Scriptures.  But  that  there  are  some  things  in  the 
Bible  which  may  be  infallibly  ascertained,  we  have  not  de- 
nied, nor  dreamed  of  denying.  What  is  clearly  and  expressly 
tauglit  in  the  Bible  can  be  as  easily  and  as  infallibly  ascer- 
tained as  what  is  clearly  and  expressly  taught  in  any  other 
book ;  and  if  all  in  the  book,  were  clear  and  express,  we 
should  no  more  need  any  interpreter,  but  our  own  reason 
prudently  exercised,  than  we  should  for  a  decree  of  a  coun- 
cil or  a  brief  of  the  pope.  It  is  the  character  of  the  book  it- 
self that  renders  the  interpreter  necessary ;  and  the  fact,  that 
its  character  is  such  as  demands  an  interpreter  to  make  ob- 
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vious  its  contents,  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  strong  presumption 
that  Almighty  God  never  intended  it  as  the  fountain  from 
which  we  are  to  draw  our  faith  by  private  reason  alone.  If 
he  had  so  intended  it,  he  would  have  made  it  so  plain,  so  ex- 
press, so  definite,  that  no  one,  witli  ordinary  prudence,  could 
fail  to  catch  its  precise  meaning.  But  admitting  the  obvious 
insuificiency  of  private  reason  to  interpret  the  whole  Bible 
and  deduce  from  it  the  faith  we  are  required  to  have,  we  may 
still  contend  that  by  the  reason  common  to  all  men  we  are 
able  to  determine  even  infallibly  some  of  its  contents.  No 
objection  can,  tlien,  be  urged  against  our  quoting  it  in  the 
present  controversy,  especially  since  we  shall  quote  only 
what  is  clear,  distinct,  and  express,  and  what  all  must  admit 
to  be  so. 

In  proof  of  our  position,  tlmt  Jesus  Christ  has  appointed, 
commissioned,  a  body  of  teachers  with  autliority  to  teach,  we 
quote  the  well-known  passage  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  xxviii. 
18,  19,  20,   "  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in 

earth.    Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations, teaching 

them  to  observe  all  thines  whatsoever  I  have  commanded 
you ;  and  behold,  I  am  with  you  all  days  unto  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  world  ;"  also,  St.  Mark,  xvi.  15,  "  Go  ye  into  all 
the  earth,  and  preach  tlie  Gospel  unto  every  creature  ;"  and, 
Eph.  iv.  11,  "  And  some  indeed  he  gave  to  be  apostles,  and 
some  prophets,  and  some  evangelists,  and  others  pastors  and 
teacliers." 

These  are  conclusive  as  to  tJie  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  did 
commission  a  body  of  teachers,  or  institute  the  Eoclesia 
docens.  The  commission  is  from  one  who  had  authority  to 
give  it,  because  from  one  unto  whom  was  given  all  power  in 
heaven  and  in  earth  ;  it  was  a  commission  to  teach,  to  teach 
all  nations,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  "  every  creature," — 
equivalent,  to  say  the  least,  to  all  nations  and  individuals, — 
and  to  teach  all  thiiujn  whatsoever  Jesus  Christ  liimself  com- 
manded. The  commission  is  obviously  as  full,  as  express,  as 
unequivocal,  as  langtiage  can  make  it,  and  was  given  by  our 
blessed  Lord  after  his  resurrection,  immediately  before  his 
ascension. 

That  this  was  not  merely  a  commission  to  the  apostles 
personally  is  evident  from  the  terms  of  the  commission 
itself,  and  the  promise  with  which  it  closes.  It  was  the 
institution  and  commission  of  a  body  or  corporation  of 
teachers,  which  beginning  with  the  apostles  and  continuing 
the  identical  body  they  were,  must  subsist  unto  the  con- 
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summation  of  the  world.  For  they  who  were  commissioned 
were  commanded  to  teach  all  nations  and  individuals,  and 
in  the  order  of  succession  as  M'ell  as  in  the  order  of  co-exist- 
ence ;  for  such  is  the  literal  import  of  the  terms.  But  this 
command  the  apostles  personally  did  not  fulfil,  for  all 
nations  and  individuals,  even  using  the  term  all  to  imply  a 
moral  and  not  a  metaphysical  universality,  have  not  yet  been 
taught ;  they  coidd  not  fulfil  it,  for  during  their  personal 
lifetime  all  nations  and  individuals  were  not  even  in  exist- 
ence. Then  one  of  three  things ; — 1.  The  apostles  failed  to 
fulfil  the  command  of  their  Master ;  2.  Our  Ijlessed  Lord 
gave  an  impracticable  command ;  or,  3.  The  commission 
was  not  to  the  apostles  in  their  personal  character.  We 
can  say  neither  of  the  first  two ;  therefore  we  must  say  the 
last. 

But  the  cojnmission  was  to  the  apostles,  and  therefore  the 
body  of  teachers  must,  in  some  way,  be  identical  with  tliem, 
as  is  evident  from  the  command,  "  Go  ye,"  indisputably 
addressed  to  the  apostles  themselves.  But  they  can  be 
identical  with  the  apostles  in  but  two  ways : — 1.  Personally ; 
2.  Corporately.  Tliey  are  not  personally  identical,  for  that 
would  make  them  the  apostles  tliemselves,  as  numerical 
individuals,  which  we  have  just  seen  they  are  not. 
Then  they  must  be  corporately  identical.  Then  the  com- 
mission was  to  a  corporation  of  teachers.  The  commission 
fave  ample  authority  to  teach.  Therefore  Jesus  Christ 
id  commission  a  body  of  teachers  with  ample  .authority  to 
teach, — and,  since  commissioned  to  teach  all  nations  and 
individuals  in  the  order  of  succession  as  well  as  of  co-existence, 
a  perpetual  or  alwaj's  subsisting  corporation.  Thus  the  very 
letter  of  the  commission  sustains  our  position. 

The  promise  with  which  the  commission  closes  does  the 
same.  "  Behold  I  am  with  you  all  days  unto  the  consum- 
mation of  the  world."  They  to  whom  this  promise 
was  made,  and  with  whom  the  Saviour  was  to  be 
present  were  identical  with  the  apostles,  for  he  says  to 
the  apostles,  "I  am  with  you."  They  were  to  be  in  time, 
that  is,  in  this  life ;  for  he  says,  I  am  with  you  all  days, — 
nocaai  rai  ri/AepaS — which  cannot  apply  to  eternity,  in 
which  the  divisions  of  time  do  not  obtain.  They  were  not 
theapostles  personally,  because  our  blessed  Saviour  says  again, 
"  I  am  with  you  all  days  unto  tlie  consummation  of  the 
world"  wliicli  is  an  event  still  future,  and  the  apostles  per- 
sonally have  long  since  ceased  to  exist  as  inhabitants  of 
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time.  But  they  were  identical  with  the  apostles,  and,  since 
not  personally,  tliey  must  be  corporately  identical.  There- 
fore the  promise  was  to  be  with  the  apostles,  as  a  body  or 
corporation  of  teacliers,  all  days  even  unto  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  world.  But  Jesus  Christ  cannot  be  with  a  body 
tliat  is  not.  Therefore  the  body  must  remain  unto  the  con- 
summation of  the  world.  Therefore  our  blessed  Lord  has 
instituted,  appointed,  commissioned  a  body  or  corporation 
of  teachers,  identical  witii  the  apostles,  continuing  tlieir 
authority,  and  which  must  remain  unto  the  consummation 
of  the  world. 

The  same  is  also  establislied  by  the  blessed  Apostle  Paul 
in  tlie  passage  quoted  from  Ephesians,  iv.  11,  "  And  he 
indeed  gave  some  to  be  apoctles,  and  some  prophets,  and 
some  evangelists,  and  others  to  be  pastors  and  teachers," 
taken  in  connection  with  1  Cor.  xii.  28,  "  And  God  indeed 
hath  set  some  in  the  church,  first,  apostles,  secondly, 
prophets,  thirdly,  teachers;  after  that  miracles,  then  the 
graces  of  healings,  lielps,  governments,  kinds  of  tongues, 
interpretations  of  speeches."  These  texts,  so  far  as  we 
adduce  tliem,  clearly  and  distinctly  assert,  tliat  God  has  set 
in  the  church,  or  congregation  of  believers,  pastors  and 
teachers  as  a  perpetual  ordinance.  They  prove  more  than 
this,  for  which  at  another  time  we  may  contend ;  but  they 
prove  at  least  this,  which  is  all  we  are  contending  for  now. 
"God  hath  set,"  "God  gave  to  be."  These  expressions 
prove  the  pastors  and  teacliers  to  be  of  divine  appointment, 
and  therefore  that  they  are  not  created  or  commissioned  by 
the  congregation  itself.  They  are  set  in  the  church,  given 
to  be,  as  a  perpetual  ordinance  ;  for  the  rule  for  understanding 
any  passage  of  scripture,  sacred  or  profane,  is  to  take  it 
always  in  a  universal  sense,  unless  the  assertion  of  the  pas- 
sage be  necessarily  restricted  in  its  application  by  something 
in  the  nature  of  the  subject,  or  in  the  context,  some  known 
fact,  or  some  principle  of  reason  or  of  faith.  But  obviously 
nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  adduced,  to  restrict  the  sense  of 
these  passages  either  in  regard  to  time  or  space.  They  are, 
therefore,  to  be  taken  in  tlieir  plain,  obvious,  unlimited  sense. 
Therefore  the  institution  of  pastors  and  teachers  is  not  only 
divine,  but  universal  and  perpetual  in  the  church. 

We  may  obtain  tiie  same  result  from  the  end  for  which 
the  pastors  and  teachers  are  appointed ;  for  the  argumentum 
ad  quern  is  not  less  conclusive  than  tlie  argumentum  a  quo. 
If  the  end  to  be  attained  cannot  be  attained  without  assum- 
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ing  the  authority  and  perpetuity  of  the  body  of  pastors  and 
teachers,  we  have  a  right  to  conclude  their  autliority  and 
perpetuity ;  since  they  are  appointed  by  God  himself,  who 
cannot  fail  to  adapt  his  means  to  his  ends.  For  what  end, 
then,  has  God  instituted  this  body  of  pastors  and  teachers  ? 
The  apostle  answers,  "  For  the  perfection  of  the  saints,  for 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  unto  the  edilication  of  the  body 
of  Christ,  till  we  all  meet  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man, 
unto  the  measure  of  the  age  of  the  fulness  of  Christ; 
that  we  may  not  now  he  children  tossed  to  and  fro,  and 
carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine,  in  the  wick- 
edness of  men,  in  craftiness  hy  which  they  lie  in  wait 
to  deceive;  but,  performing  the  truth  in  charity,  we  may 
in  all  things  grow  up  in  him  who  is  the  head,  Christ." 
Eph.  iv.  12-15.  This  needs  no  comment.  The  end  here 
proposed,  for  which  the  Christian  ministry  is  instituted,  is 
one  which  always  and  everywhere  subsists,  and  must  so  long 
as  the  world  remains.  But  this  is  an  end  which  obviously 
cannot  be  secured  but  by  an  authoritative  and  perpetual  body 
of  teachers.  Therefore,  the  body  of  teachers  is  authoritative 
and  perpetual.  Therefore,  God,  or  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  has 
appointed,  commissioned,  a  body  of  teachers,  the  Ecclesia 
docens,  as  an  authoritative  and  perpetual  corporation,  to  sub- 
sist unto  the  consummation  of  the  world. 

We  have  now  proved  tlie  first  part  of  our  proposition, 
namely,  the  fact  of  the  institution  and  commission  of  the 
Ecclesia  docens  as  an  authoritative  and  perpetual  corpora- 
tion of  teachers.  Its  authority  is  in  the  commission  to  teach ; 
its  perpetuity,  in  the  fact  that  it  cannot  discharge  its  com- 
mission without  remaining  to  the  consummation  of  the 
world,  in  the  promise  of  Christ  to  be  with  it  till  then, 
which  necessarily  implies  its  existence  unto  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  world,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  promise  is  to 
it  as  a  corporation  identical  with  the  apostles.  The  proof 
of  this  first  part  of  our  proposition  necessarily  proves  the 
second,  namely,  the  infallibility  of  the  corporation.  The 
divine  commission  necessarily  carries  with  it  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  commissioned  to  the  full  extent  of  the  com- 
mission. It  is  on  this  fact  that  is  grounded  the  evidence  of 
miracles.  Miracles  do  not  prove  tlie  truth  of  the  doctrine 
taught ;  they  merely  accredit  the  teacher,  and  this  they  do 
simply  by  proving  that  the  teacher  is  divinely  commissioned. 
The  fact  to  be  established  is  the  divine  commission.     This^ 
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once  established,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  established 
immediately,  by  a  miracle,  or  mediately,  by  the  declaration  of 
one  already  proved  by  miracles,  as  was  our  blessed  Lord,  to 
speak  by  divine  authority.  Jesus,  it  is  conceded,  spoke  by 
divine  authority,  even  by  those  who,  with  the  Christian 
Examiner,  deny  his  proper  divinity.  Then  a  commission 
given  by  him  was  a  divine  commission,  and  pledged  Almighty 
Grod  in  like  manner  as  if  given  by  Almighty  God  himself 
directly.  The  teachers  were,  then,  divinely  commissioned. 
Then  in  all  matters  covered  by  the  commission  they  are  in- 
fallible ;  for  God  himself  vouches  for  the  truth  of  their  testi- 
mony, and  must  take  care  that  they  testify  the  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth. 

Moreover,  the  command  to  teach  implies  the  obligation  of 
obedience.  The  commission  is  a  command  to  teach,  and  to 
teach  all  nations  and  individuals.  Then  all  nations  and  indi- 
viduals are  bound  to  believe  and  obey  these  teachers  ;  for  au- 
thority and  obedience  are  correlatives,  and  where  there  is  no 
duty  to  believe  and  obey,  there  is  no  authority  to  teach.  But 
it  is  repugnant  to  reason  and  the  known  character  of  God  to 
say  that  he  makes  it  the  duty  of  any  one  to  believe  and  obey 
a  fallible  teacher,  one  who  may  both  deceive  and  be  deceived. 
Were  he  to  do  so,  he  would  participate  in  the  same  fal- 
libility, and  be  the  false  teacher's  accomplice,  which  is  im- 
possible ;  for  he  is,  as  we  have  said,  prima  Veritas  in  essendo, 
in  cognoscendo,  et  in  dioendo,  and  therefore  can  neither  de- 
ceive nor  be  deceived.  Therefore  they  whom  he  has  com- 
missioned, must  be  infallible. 

We  prove  the  promise  of  infallibility  also  from  the  ex- 
press testimony  of  the  New  Testament.  "  I  will  ask  the 
Father,"  says  the  Saviour,  addressing  the  disciples,  "  and  he 
shall  give  you  another  Paraclete,  that  he  may  abide  with  you 
for  ever,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  whom  the  world  cajmot  re- 
ceive, because  it  seetli  him  not,  nor  knoweth  him ;  but  je 
shall  know  him,  because  he  shall  abide  with  you,  and  be 

in  you He  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  all 

things  to  your  mind  whatsoever  1  shall  have  said  to  you .... 
When  he,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  shall  come,  he  shall  teach  you 
all  truth ;  for  he  shall  not  speak  of  himself,  but  whatsoever 
things  he  shall  hear  he  shall  speak.  He  shall  glorify  me,  for 
he  shall  receive  of  mine  and  declare  it  unto  you."  St.  J  ohn, 
xiv.  16,  17,  26;  xvi.  13,  14. 

They  to  whom  is  here  promised  the  Spirit  of  Truth  are 
unquestionably  the  apostles,  who,  we  have  seen,  were  commis- 
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sioned  as  teachers ;  but  to  them  necessarily  in  their  corpo- 
rate capacity,  as  the  Ecdesia  docens,  not  personally,  because 
it  is  said,  the  Paraclete  shall  "  abide  with  you/br  ever."  It 
is  not  to  a  body  of  teachers  in  general,  that  is,  to  any  body 
of  teachers  which  may  claim  to  be  apostolic,  that  the  promise 
is  made,  but  to  that  body  which  is  identical  with  the  apos- 
tles, because  it  is  said,  "  he  shall  abide  with  you,"  that  is,  the 
apostles.  Tliis  identifies  the  subjects  of  this  promise  with 
the  subjects  of  tlie  commission  before  ascertained.  The 
promise  is  express,  and  unmistakable.  The  Spirit  of  Truth 
was  not  only  to  abide  with  the  teachers  for  ever,  but  was  to 
teach  them  all  things,  and  bring  to  their  minds  whatever 
Jesus  may  have  said  to  them  ;  in  a  word,  to  teach  them  "all 
truth,"  that  is,  all  truth  included  in  the  terms  of  the  com- 
mission. If  this  be  not  a  promise  of  infallibility,  we  confess 
we  know  not  what  would  be. 

The  infallibility  of  the  teachers  is,  then,  established.  But, 
for  the  special  benefit  of  our  Protestant  readers,  who  are  a 
little  dull  of  apprehension  on  this  subject,  we  repeat,  tiiat  we 
do  not  predicate  this  infallibility  of  tlie  body  of  teachers  in 
their  natural  capacity,  nor  of  their  personal  endowments. 
It  in  no  way,  manner,  or  shape  depends  on  their  personal 

?ualities  or  personal  characters,  however  exalted,  whether 
or  intelligence,  learning,  sagacity,  or  sanctity.  It  is  God 
speaking  in  and  through  them ;  God,  who  can  choose  the 
foolish  things  of  this  world  to  confound  the  wise,  weak  things 
to  bring  to  naught  the  mighty,  nay,  base  things,  and  things 
that  are  not,  and  out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings 
show  forth  his  truth  and  perfect  his  praise ;  who  can  make 
the  wrath  of  men  praise  him,  and  even  the  wicked  the  instru- 
ments of  his  will  and  the  organs  of  his  word ;  and  who  does 
do  so  at  times,  that  it  may  be  seen  that  his  truth  does  not 
stand  in  human  wisdom,  nor  his  church  depend  on  human 
virtue. 

For  the  special  benefit  of  the  same  class  of  readers,  we  re- 
mark, also,  that  the  infallibility  claimed  extends  only  to 
those  matters  included  in  the  terms  of  the  commission. 
These  are  to  "  teach  all  the  things  whatsoever  "  Jesus  com- 
mands. In  relation  to  those  matters  Jesus  did  not  command, 
or  concerning  which  he  gave  no  commandment,  infallibility 
is  not  claimed,  and  could  not  be  established  if  it  were. 
Nevertheless,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  church  teach- 
ing must  be  the  judge  of  what  tilings  Jesus  has  commanded 
her  to  teach,  and  therefore  unquestionably  the  interpreter 
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of  her  own  powers.  To  assume  to  the  contrary  would  be  to 
deny  her  authority  while  seeming  to  admit  it.  If  she  alone 
has  received  authority  to  teach,  she  alone  can  say  what 
she  lias  authority  to  teach. 

The  indefectihility  of  the  Eoolesia  docens  follows  as  a  nec- 
essary consequence  from  what  lias  been  already  established. 
The  commission  is  the  pledge  of  its  own  fulfilment.  What- 
ever commission  God  gives  must  be  fulfilled.  This  must  be 
admitted,  because  the  commission  pledges  God  himself. 
The  commission  was  not  of  a  body  of  teachers,  that  is,  of 
some  body  of  teachers  who  should  always  be  found,  but  it 
was  solely,  exclusively,  and  expressly  to  the  apostolic  minis- 
try. It  was  to  the  identical  body  to  whom  Jesus  himself 
spoke.  He  spoke  to  tlie  apostles.  It  was  to  them,  and  to 
them  only,  the  commission  was  given.  But  it  was  a  com- 
mission the  terras  of  which  imply  that  the  commissioned 
must  remain  even  unto  tlie  consummation  of  tlie  world. 
But  the  apostles  none  of  them  personally  did  so  remain. 
Therefore,  though  given  to  them  exclusively,  it  was  not 
given  to  tliem  in  their  personal  character,  but  was  given,  as 
we  have  proved,  to  them  as  a  corporation  or  body  of  teachers, 
in  which  sense  they  may  continue  unto  the  consummation 
of  the  world;  for  one  of  the  attributes  of  a  corporation  is 
immortality,  and,  so  long  as  the  terms  of  its  charter  are 
observed,  it  is  perpetuated  as  the  same  identical  corpora- 
tion. Now,  as  the  commission  was  given  to  the  apostles  as  a 
corporation,  it  was  given  only  to  that  identical  corporation, 
continued  or  perpetuated  in  space  and  time,  which  they  wefe. 
But  this  commission  is  a  commission  to  this  corporation  to 
teach,  and  to  teach  even  to  the  consummation  of  tlie  world. 
Then  it  must  exist  as  the  identical  corporation  to  the  con- 
summation of  the  world.  Then  it  can  never  fail  to  exist,  or 
lose  its  identity.  The  commission  is  a  pledge  of  infallibility, 
Tlien  it  can  never  fail,  or  lose  its  identity  as  an  infallible 
body.  If  it  fail  in  neither  of  these  respects,  it  is  indefecti- 
ble, so  far  as  we  have  afiirmed  its  indefectihility  ;  for  we  have 
affirmed  its  indefectihility  only  as  a  body  of  infallible 
teachers. 

If  there  be  any  tnitli  in  the  principles  laid  down,  any  re- 
liance to  be  placed  on  the  promises  of  Almiglity  God  made 
through  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  infallibly  certain  that  God 
has,  through  his  Son,  established  an  infallible  and  inde- 
fectible ministry,  or  Ecclesia  docens,  commanded  it  to  teach  all 
nations  and  individuals  "  all  things  whatsoever"  he  has  re- 
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vealed,  and  therefore  commanded  all  nations  and  individuals 
to  submit  to  it,  to  believe,  observe,  obey  whatsoever  it  teaches 
as  the  revelation  of  God.  Tlie  only  remaining  question  for 
us  is,  Wliich  of  the  pretended  Christian  ministries  now  ex- 
tant is  the  true  apostolic  ministry  ;  that  is  to  say,  which  is  the 
body  of  teacliers  that  inherits  the  promises  ?  For  if  we  find 
this  one,  we  know  then  tliat  it  has  the  promise  of  infallibility, 
and  that  whatever  it  declares  to  be  the  word  of  God  is  the 
word  of  God.  We  can  know  then  in  whom  we  believe,  and 
be  certain.  We  need  spend  but  a  moment  in  answering 
this  question.  The  ministry  must  be  the  identical  apostolic 
ministry,  the  idenj;ical  corporation  to  which  the  promises 
were  made.  It  is  the  corporate  identity  that  is  to  be  es- 
tablished. It  is  known  already,  that  it,  at  any  period  we 
may  assume,  is  in  existence  ;  for  it  is  indefectible,  and  cannot 
fail.     We  say,  then. 

It  is  the  Eoman  Catholic  ministry.  It  can  be  no  other. 
It  cannot  be  the  Greek  Church.  The  Greek  Church  was 
formerly  in  communion  with  the  clmrch  of  Rome,  and  made 
one  corporation  with  it.  The  church  of  Rome  was  then  the 
true  church,  Ecclesia  docens,  or  it  was  not.  If  not,  the 
Greek  Church  is  false,  in  consequence  of  having  communed 
with  a  false  church.  If  it  was,  the  Greek  Church  is  false, 
because  it  separated  from  it.  So,  take  either  horn  of  the 
dilemma,  the  Greek  Church  is  false,  and  its  ministry  not 
tiie  apostolic  ministry  which  inherits  the  promises.  The 
same  reasoning  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  any  one  of  the 
Oriental  sects  not  in  communion  with  the  See  of  Rome,  and 
a  fortiori  to  all  the  modern  Protestant  sects.  Therefore  the 
Roman  Catholic  ministry  is  the  apostolic  corporation,  be- 
cause this  corporation  can  be  no  other. 

You  object,  in  behalf  of  the  Greek  Church,  that  Rome 
separated  from  her,  not  she  from  Rome.  This  we  deny. 
It  is  historically  certain  that  the  Greek  Church,  prior  to  the 
final  separation,  agreed  with  the  church  of  Rome  on  the 
matters  (the  Supremacy  of  the. Pope  and  the  Procession  of 
the  Holy  Ghost )  whicii  were  made  the  pretexts  for  separa- 
tion. In  the  separation,  the  Greek  Church  denied  what  she 
had  before  asserted,  while  Rome  continued  to  assert  the  same 
doctrine  after  as  before.  Therefore  the  Greek  Church  was 
the  dissentient  party.  Prior  to  the  separation,  the  Greek 
Church  agreed  with  the  Roman  in  submitting  to  the  papal 
authority.  In  the  separation,  the  Greek  Clmrch  threw  off 
this  authority,  while  the  Roman  continued  to  submit  to  it. 
Therefore  the  Greek  Church  was  the  separatist. 
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Tou  insist,  tliat,  though  the  act  of  separation  may, 
indeed,  have  been  formally  tlie  act  of  the  Greek  Church, 
yet  the  separation  was  really  on  the  part  of  Eome,  who  had 
corrupted  the  faith,  and  rendered  separation  from  her 
necessary  to  the  purity  of  the  Christian  Church.  But,  if 
this  be  so,  whatever  the  corruptions  of  the  faith  Eome  had 
been  guilty  of,  the  Greek  Church  participated  in  them 
during  her  communion  with  Eome.  If  they  vitiated  the 
Latin  Church,  they  equally  vitiated  the  Greek.  Then 
both  had  failed,  and  the  true  church,  which  we  have  seen  is 
indefectible,  must  have  been  somewhere  else.  Then  the 
Greek  Church  could  become  a  true  church  by  separating 
from  the  communion  of  the  Latin  Church  only  on  condition 
of  coming  into  communion  with  the  true  church.  But  it 
came  into  communion  with  no  church.  Therefore  the 
Greek  Church,  at  any  rate,  is  false. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  before  mentioned 
Oriental  sects,  and  a  fortiori  to  Protestants.  Protestants 
were  once  in  communion  with  Eome.  They  either  were 
then  in  communion  with  the  church  of  Christ,  or  they 
were  not.  If  they  were,  they  are  not  now,  because 
they  have  separated  from  it.  If  they  were  not,  they 
could  come  into  communion  with  the  church  of  Christ 
only  by  joining  the  true  church.  But  they  joined  none. 
Therefore  they  are  not  in  communion  with  the  church 
of  Christ,  and  their  pretended  ministries  are  none  of  them 
the  apostolic  ministry.  Tlierefore,  we  say  again,  it  is  the 
Eomaii  Catholic  ministry,  because  it  can  be  no  other,  and 
must  be  some  one. 

You  object,  that  the  tnie  church  always  subsists,  indeed, 
but  not  always  as  a  visible  body,  and  tlierefore  may  be 
neither  one  nor  another  of  the  special  church  organizations 
extant,  but  in  point  of  fact  be  dispersed  through  them  all. 
But  this  objection  is  not  pertinent;  for  we  are  not  con- 
sidering the  question  of  the  church  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  taken  in  this  objection.  The  objection  takes  the  word 
church  in  the  sense  of  the  congregation  of  the  just,  or  per- 
sons called  and  sanctiiied  ;  we,  in  the  question  before  us,  take 
it  in  the  sense  of  the  congregation  of  Christian  pastors  and 
teachers,  in  which  sense  it  can  neither  be  invisible  nor  dis- 
persed. It  is  the  witness  to  the  fact  of  revelation,  and  it  is 
essential  that  the  witness  should  be  visible,  that  its  com- 
petency and  credibility  may  be  judged  of.  It  is  com- 
manded  to    teach    all    nations    and    mdividuals,    and   all 
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nations  and  individuals  are  therefore  commanded  to 
believe  and  obey  whatever  it  teaches.  But,  if  invisible, 
this  command  is  impracticable  ;  for  we  could  never  know 
where,  when,  or  what  it  teaches,  and  therefore  wiiether 
we  believed  and  obeyed  its  teachings,  or  not.  It  cannot 
be  dispersed  through  various  communions,  because  it 
is  a  corporation,  and  its  dispersion  would  be  its  dissolu- 
tion. It  is  a  corporation  of  teachers.  No  man  has  a  right 
to  teach,  unless  commissioned  by  Jesus  Christ.  Jesus 
Christ,  as  we  have  seen,  commissions  individuals  only  in 
and  through  the  commission  of  the  body.  Then  one  must 
be  united  to  the  body,  as  the  condition  of  receiving  a  com- 
mission to  teach.  Therefore  the  teachers  cannot  be  dis- 
persed though  different  corporations.  The  teaching  body 
18  infallible,  and,  if  dispersed  through  all  communions,  the 
truth  must  be  infallibly  taught  in  all  communions.  But  it 
is  so  •  taught  only  in  one  communion  ;  because  all  commun- 
ions difEer  among  themselves,  and  could  not  differ  had  they  no 
error.  As  no  two  can  be  found  that  agree,  only  one  can 
have  the  tnith,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 
Therefore  the  ministry  in  question  is  only  one,  and  not  dis- 
persed. It  cannot  be  dispersed  ;  for,  if  it  were,  it  could  not 
answer  the  end  of  its  institution,  which  is  to  maintain  unity 
of  faith,  perfect;  the  saints  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of 
God,  and  prevent  us  from  being  childi-en  tossed  to  and  fro 
and  carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine  ;  for  to  secure 
this  end  it  must  be  public,  recognizable,  one,  uniform,  and 
authoritative.  Nor  could  the  individual  teacher  ever  verify 
his  commission,  as  a  teacher  sent  from  God,  unless  he  can 
point  to  the  visible  body  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  which 
was  commissioned  by  Jesus  Clu'ist,  and  from  him  inherits  the 
promises.  Therefore  we  dismiss  this  notion  of  tlie  invisible 
church,  and  of  an  invisible  body  of  true  Christian  teachers 
dispersed  through  various  and  conflicting  communions.  Such 
teachers  would  be  as  good  as  none,  for  no  one  could  distin- 
guish them  from  false  teachers. 

We  repeat,  then,  the  Roman  Catholic  ministry  is  the  apos- 
tolic ministry,  for  this  ministry  can  be  no  other.  This  con- 
clusion very  few,  perhaps  none,  would  deny,  if  they  admit- 
ted, what  we  have  proved,  that  Jesus  Christ  did  institute  such 
a  ministry  as  we  contend  for.  If  there  be  an  infallible 
church,  authorized  by  the  Saviour  to  teach,  all  must  say,  it 
is  indisputably  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  for  all  see  it 
can  be  no  other,  and,  in  fact  no  other  even  pretends  to  be 
it. 
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But  we  may  prove  our  proposition  not  merely  by  the  re- 
moval or  destruction  of  the  negative,  but  by  plain,  positive,  af- 
firmative evidence.  The  first  method  of  proof  is  conchisive  in 
itself ;  the  second  is  also  conclusive  in  itself.  All  that  is  to  be 
done  to  prove  the  proposition  affirmatively  is,  to  identify  the 
Roman  Catholic  ministry,  as  a  corporation,  with  the  corpora- 
tion J  esus  Clirist  instituted  and  commissioned  in  the  persons 
of  the  apostles.  The  kind  of  evidence  needed  is  the  same  as 
is  reqiiisite  in  any  case  of  the  identification  of  a  corporation. 
The  identity  is  established  by  showing  that  the  corporation 
retains  its  original  name,  and  has  regulary  succeeded  to  the 
original  corporators.  The  name  is  not  conclusive  evidence, 
but  is  a  presumption  of  identity.  In  the  present  case,  it  is 
easy  to  prove  that  the  ministry  in  question  retains  the  apos- 
tolic name.  This  name  is  Catholic,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  bears  it,  and  always  has  borne  it.  It  is  and  always 
has  been  known  and  distinguished  by  it,  and  no  other  cor 
poration  is  or  ever  has  been  known  or  distinguished  by  it.. 
The  old  Donatists  claimed  it,  but  could  not  appropriate  it. 
They  are  known  only  as  Donatists.  Some  members  of  the 
English  and  American  Episcopal  Church,  now  and  then,  put 
on  airs,  and  with  great  emphasis  call  themselves  Catholics  j 
but  the  bystanders  only  smile,  for  they  see  the  long  ears 
peering  out  from  under  the  lion's  skin.  While,  on  the 
other  hand,  go  into  any  city  in  the  world  and  ask  the  first  lad 
you  meet  to  direct  you  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  he  will 
direct  you  without  fiesitation  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.. 
This  shows,  that,  by  the  common  judgment  and  consent  of 
mankind,  the  distinctive  appellation  of  the  church  in  com- 
munion with  the  see  of  Rome  is  Catholic. 

The  regular  succession  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ministry  tO' 
the  apostolic  is  easily  made  out.  We  can  establish  the  reg- 
ular succession  of  pontift's  from  St.  Peter  to  Gregory  XVI, 
the  present  pope  ;  and  this  establishes  the  unity  of  the  cor- 
poration in  time,  and  therefore  its  identity.  The  regular- 
succession  and  unity  of  authority  of  the  corporation  can  also 
be  established  in  the  orders  and  mission  of  the  pastors ;  for- 
the  Catholic  ministry  has  never  been  schismatic.  This  regu- 
lar succession  and  unity  of  authority  establishes,  of  course,, 
the  identity  of  the  corporation.  Then  the  Catholic  ministry 
is  identical  with  the  apostolic  ministry.  The  two  points  on 
which  this  conclusion  depends  we  leave,  of  course,  without 
adducing  in  detail  the  historical  proof  of  them.  Establish- 
ed historically,  thev  warrant  the  conclusion.     They  can  be= 
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established  by  conclusive  historical  proof.  Therefore  the 
conclusion  stands  firm. 

We  establish  our  proposition,  then,  by  showing  that  the 
apostolic  ministry  .oan  be  no  other  than  the  Eoman  Catho- 
lic, and  by  showing  that  it  is  the  Roman  Catholic.  Noth- 
ing more  conclusive  than  this  double  proof  can  be  desired. 
Then  we  sum  up  by  repeating,  that  Jesus  Christ  has  insti- 
tuted and  commissioned  an  infallible  and  indefectible  body 
of  teachers,  and  this  body  is  the  congregation  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  pastors  in  communion  with  their  chief.  The 
Catholic  Church,  tlien,  is  the  witness  to  the  fact  of  revela- 
tion. What  its  pastors  declare  to  be  the  word  of  God  is  the 
word  of  God ;  what  they  enjoin  as  the  faith  is  the  faith 
without  which  it  is  impossible  to  please  God,  and  without 
which  we  are  condemned  and  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on 
us.  What  they  teach  is  the  tnith,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth ;  for  God  himself  has  commissioned 
them,  and  M'ill  not  suffer  them  to  fall  into  error  in  what 
•concerns  the  things  they  have  been  commissioned  to  teach. 

The  question  of  the  church  as  the  congregation  of  be- 
lievers can  detain  us  but  a  moment.  We  agree  with  the 
Christian  Examiner,  that  the  church  in  this  sense  embraces 
"  the  whole  company  of  believers,  the  uncounted  and  wide- 
spread congregation  of  all  those  who  receive  the  Gospel  as 
the  law  of  life  ;  that  the  church  of  Christ  comprehends  and 
is  composed  of  all  his  followers."  But  who  are  these? 
"  My  sheep,"  says  our  blessed  Lord,  "  hear  my  voice  and 
follow  me."  We  must  hear  his  voice,  as  the  condition  of 
following  him,  or  being  his  followers.  But  we  cannot  hear 
his  voice  where  it  is  not,  where  it  speaks  not.  Where, 
then,  speaks  his  voice?  In  the  Catholic  Church,  in  and 
through  the  Catholic  pastors,  and  nowhere  else.  Then  we 
hear  his  voice  only  as  we  hear  the  voice  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  follow  him  only  as  we  follow  what  this 
church  in  his  name  commands.  Only  they,  then,  who  hear 
and  obey  the  Catholic  Church  are  of  the  clmrch, — only 
they  who  are  in  the  communion  of  tliis  church  are  in  the 
communion  of  Christ.  It  is  time,  then,  to  abandon  no- 
churchism,  and  to  return  to  the  one  fold  of  the  one  Shep- 
herd, and  submit  ourselves  to  the  guidance  of  the  pastors 
he  has  made  rulers  and  teachers  of  the  flock. 

We  do  not  suppose  this  conclusion  will  be  very  pleasing 
to  our  Protestant  readers,  and  we  do  not  suppose  any  thing 
we  could  say  conscientiously,  would  please  them ;  for  we 
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<io  not  see  any  right  tliey  have  to  be  pleased,  standing 
where  they  do.  There  is  the  stubborn  fact,  that  no  man 
has  God  for  his  father  who  has  not  the  cliurch  for  his 
mother,  which  cannot  be  got  over ;  and  if  we  have  not  the 
true  churcli  for  our  mother,  then  "  are  we  bastards  and  not 
sons."  The  presumption,  to  say  tlie  least,  is  strongly  against 
our  Protestant  brethren ;  and  they  have  great  reason  to 
fear,  that,  after  all,  they  are  only  "  children  of  the  bond- 
woman." They  may  try  to  hide  this  from  themselves,  and 
to  stifle  the  voice  of  conscience  by  crying  out  "  Popery ! " 
"  Papist ! "  "  Romanist ! "  "  Idolatry !  "'  "  Superstition  ! " 
and  the  like,  but  this  can  avail  them  little.  They  may 
make  light  of  the  question,  and  think  themselves  excused 
from  considering  it.  But  there  comes  and  must  come  to 
the  greater  part  of  them  an  hour  when  they  feel  the  need 
of  something  more  substantial  than  any  thing  they  have. 
They  may  use  swelling  words,  and  speak  in  a  tone  of  great 
confidence ;  but  the  best  of  them  have  their  doubts,  nay, 
long  periods  when  they  can  keep  up  their  courage,  and  per- 
saude  tliemselves  that  they  hope,  only  by  shutting  their 
eyes,  refusing  to  think,  plunging  into  religious  dissipation, 
or  giving  way  to  the  wild  and  destructive  bursts  of  fanati- 
cism and  superstition.  The  great  question  of  the  salvation 
of  the  soul  must  at  times  press  heavily  upon  them,  and 
create  no  little  anxiety.  For  it  is  a  terrible  thing  to  be 
forced  into  the  presence  of  God  uncovered  by  the  robe  of 
the  Redeemer's  righteousness, — a  terrible  thing  to  have  all 
the  sins  of  our  past  life  come  thronging  back  on  the 
memory,  and  to  feel  that  they  are  registered  against  us, 
unrepented  of,  unforgiven ;  a  terrible  thing  to  feel  that 
the  number  of  these  sins  is  daily  and  hourly  increasing, 
that  we  ourselves  are  continually  exposed  to  the  allurements 
of  the  world,  the  seductions  of  the  flesh,  and  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  devil,  with  no  weapon  but  our  own  puny  arm 
with  whicli  to  defend  ourselves,  and  no  strength  but  our 
own  infirmity  with  which  to  recover  and  maintain  our 
integrity.  Alas !  we  know  what  this  is.  We  know  what 
it  is  to  feel  oppressed  with  the  heavy  load  of  guilt,  to  strug- 
gle alone  in  tiie  world,  against  all  manner  of  enemies,  with- 
out faith,  without  hope,  without  the  help  of  God's 
sacraments;  we  know  what  it  is  to  feel  that  we  must  trust 
in  our  own  arm  and  heart,  stand  on  the  pride  of  our  own 
intellect  and  conviction.  We  know,  too,  what  it  is  to  feel 
all  these  defences  fail,  all  this  trust  give  way ;  for  to  us  have 
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come,  as  well  as  to  others,  those  trying  moments  when  the 
loftiest  are  laid  low,  and  the  proudest,  prostrate  in  the  dust, 
cry  out  from  the  depths  of  tlieir  spiritual  agony,  "  Is  there 
no  help  ?  O  God  !  why  standest  thoii  afar  off  ?  Help,  help, 
or  I  perish!"  Alas!  there  are  moments  when  we  cannot 
trifle,  when  we  cannot  lean  on  a  broken  reed,  when  we 
must  have  something  really  divine,  something  on  which  we 
can  lay  hold  that  will  not  break  and  leave  us  to  drop  into 
everlasting  perdition.  It  is  a  terrible  question  this  of  the 
salvation  of  the  soul,  and  no  man  can  prudently  put  it  off. 
It  must  be  met  and  answered,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

We  urge  this  upon  our  Protestant  brethren.  They  have 
no  solid  ground  on  which  to  stand,  no  sure  help  on  which 
to  rely.  Their  own  restlessness  proves  it ;  their  perpetual 
variations  and  shifting  of  their  creeds  prove  it ;  the  new 
and  strange  sects  constantly  springing  up  amongst  them  prove 
it ;  their  wordly-mindedness,  their  imiversal  and  perpetual 
striving  after  what  they  have  not,  and  find  not,  prove 
it ;  the  wide-spread  infidelity  which  prevails  among  them, 
and  the  still  more  destructive  indifferency  prove  it.  Their 
spiritual  strength  is  the  strength  of  self-confidence  or  of 
desperation.  They  caimot  live  so.  There  is  no  good  for 
them  in  their  present  state.  Why  will  they  not  ask  if 
there  be  not  a  better  way  ?  If  tliey  will  but  seek,  they 
shall  find, — knock,  it  shall  be  opened  to  them.  There  is- 
that  faith  which  they  deny,  and  that  certainty  which  they 
ridicule.  But  they  will  find  it  not  in  their  pride.  They 
will  find  it  not,  till  they  learn  to  look  on  him  they  have 
despised  and  to  fly  for  succour  to  him  they  have  cruci- 
fied. But  we  have  been  betrayed  into  remarks,  which, 
though  true,  would  come  with  a  better  grace  from  one 
whose  faith  is  less  recent  than  our  own.  Yet  we  have  said 
nothing  by.  way  of  vain-glory.  If  we  have  faith,  it  is  no 
merit  of  ours.  We  have  been  brought  by  a  way  we  knew 
not,  and  by  a  Power  we  dared  not  resist ;  and  his  the  praise 
and  the  glory,  and  ours  the  shame  and  mortification  that 
for  so  many  years  we  groped  in  darkness,  boasting  that  we 
could  see,  and  holding  up  our  farthing-candle  of  a  mis- 
guided reason  as  a  light  that  was  to  enligliten  the  world ! 

We  have  been  asked,  "How  in  the  world  have  you 
become  a  Catholic  'i "  In  this  essay  we  have  presented  an. 
outline,  or  rather  a  specimen,  of  the  answer  we  have  to- 
give.  It  is  incomplete;  but  it  will  satisfy  the  attentive 
reader,  that  not  without  some  show  of  reason,  at  least,  have 
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we  left  our  former  friends  and  the  endearing  associations  of 
our  past  life,  and  joined  ourselves  to  a  clnircn  which  excites 
only  the  deadly  rage  of  the  great  mass  of  our  countrymen. 
The  change  with  us  is  a  great  one,  and  a  greater  one  than  the 
world  dreams  of,  or  will  dream  of.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a 
change  we  would  not  have  made  if  we  could  have  helped 
it, — a  change  against  which  we  struggled  long,  but  for 
which,  though  it  makes  us  a  pilgrim  and  a  sojourner  in 
life,  and  permits  us  no  home  here  below,  we  can  never 
sufficiently  praise  and  thank  our  God.  It  is  a  great  gain 
to  lose  even  earth  for  heaven.  If,  however,  we  be  pressed 
to  give  the  full  reason  of  our  change,  we  must  refer  to  the 
grace  of  God,  and  the  need  we  felt  of  saving  our  own  soul. 
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[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  July,  1845.1 

This  periodical,  the  recently  established  organ  of  the 
Evangelical  division  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
in  its  number  for  May  last,  contains  an  attempted  refutation 
of  the  article  headed  The  Church  against  N'o-  Church,  in  our 
last  Review.  The  writer  after  a  preliminary  flourish  or  two, 
eays  his  "  purpose  is  to  have  the  pleasure  of  refuting"  us.  . 
We  presume  from  this  that  his  purpose  is  to  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  refuting  the  main  position  or  leading  doctrine  of  the 
article.  That  position  or  doctrine,  as  we  stated  it,  is,  that, 
"  with  this  theory  alone  (the  No-Church  theory),  it  is  im- 
possible to  elicit  an  act  of  faith :"  or,  in  other  woi'ds,  that  it 
IS  not  possible  to  elicit  an  act  of  faith,  unless  we  accept  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  the  witness  and 
expounder  of  God's  word.  Now,  to  refute  this,  it  is  not 
enough  to  invalidate  our  reasoning  in  this  or  that  particular, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  prove  positively  that  an  act  of  faith  can 
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be  elicited  by  those  who  reject  this  authority.  But  this  the 
writer  has  not  done,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  has  not  even 
attempted  to  do.  He  cannot,  then,  whatever  else  he  may  have 
doiie,have  refuted  us.  All  he  has  dorie,  admitting  him  to  have 
done  all  he  has  attempted, is, to  prove,not  tliat  we  were  wrong 
in  a.sserting  the  necessity  of  the  authority  of  the  church  to 
elicit  an  act  of  faith,  but  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  tO' 
elicit  an  act  of  faith  at  all,  as  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  tO' 
see. 

But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  writer  has  not  done  what  he  at- 
tempted ;  he  has  not  invalidated  our  reasoning  in  a  single 
particular ;  and  if  he  has  succeeded  in  refuting  any  one,  it  is 
himself.  He  beginsby  giving,  professedly,  a  synopsis  of  our 
argument ;  but  his  synopsis  is  very  imperfect.  It  leaves  out 
several  distinct  positions  we  assumed  and  attempted  to  estab- 
lish as  essential  to  the  argument  we  were  conducting.  If 
this  is  by  design,  it  impeaches  the  fairness  and  honesty  of 
the  writer;  if  unintentional,  it  shows  that  he  did  not  com- 
preliend  the  article  he  undertook  to  refute,  and  impeaches 
his  capacity. 

Our  readers  will  recollect  that  we  begin  our  argument  by 
assuming,  that,  in  order  to  be  saved,  to  be  acceptable  to  God^ 
to  enter  into  life,  it  is  necessary  to  be  a  Christian.  We  tlien 
proceed  to  establish,  1.  That,  in  order  to  be  a  Christian,  itis- 
necessary  to  be  a  believer,  to  believe  somewhat ;  2.  That  this 
somewhat  is  truth,  not  falsehood  ;  3.  That  the  truth  we  are  to- 
believe  is  the  truth  Jesus  Christ  taught  or  revealed  ;  and,  4. 
That  this  truth,  pertains,  in  part,  at  least,  to  the  supernatural 
order.  Now,  the  second  position,  namely,  that,  in  order  to 
be  a  Christian  believer,  it  is  necessary  to  believe  truth,  not 
falsehood,  the  Episcopal  Observer  entirely  omits,  and  takes 
no  notice  of  it,  in  its  attempted  refutation  of  us.  _Why  is 
this?  The  Ejmcopal  Observer  cannot  suppose  we  inserted 
this  proposition  without  a  design,  or  that  it  is  of  no  impor- 
tance to  our  argument.  The  position  is  both  positive  and 
negative,  and  asserts,  that,  to  be  a  Christian  believer,  it  is 
necessary  not  only  to  believe  truth,  but  truth  witliout  mix- 
ture of  falsehood.  A  very  important  position,  and  one  on 
which  much  of  our  subsequent  reasoning  depended,  and  de- 
signed to  meet  the  very  doctrine  contended  for  by  the  Epis- 
copal Observer, — namely,  tliat  we  have  all  the  faith  required 
of  us,  if  we  believe  Christian  truth,  though  we  believe  it 
mixed  witli  error,  in  an  inexact  or  in  a  false  sense. 

After  having  established  the  four  positions  just  enumer- 
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ated,  we  proceed,  in  the  second  division  of  our  article,  to  state 
the  necessary  conditions  of  faith  in  truths  pertaining  to  the 
supernatural  order,  or  what  we  need  in  order  to  be  able  to 
elicit  an  act  of  faith  in  a  revelation  of  supernatural  truth. 
Under  this  division,  we  attempt  to  establish,  1.  That  faith 
demands  an  authority  on  which  to  rest,  extrinsic  both  to  the 
believer  and  the  matter  believed  ;  2.  That  the  only,  but  suf- 
ficient, authorit}^  for  the  intrinsic  tratli  of  the  matter  of 
supernatural  revelation  is  the  veracity  of  God ;  3.  That  a 
witness  to  the  fact  that  God  has  actually  revealed  the  matter 
in  question,  that  is,  a  witness  to  the  fact  of  revelation,  is  also 
necessary  ;  4.  That  this  witness  must  be  not  merely  a  witness 
to  the  fact  that  God  has  made  a  revelation,  or  to  the  fact  of 
revelation  in  general,  but  to  the  precise  revelation  in  each 
particular  case  in  which  there  may  be  a  question  of  what  is 
or  is  not  the  revelation  of  God, — therefore  an  interpreter,  as 
we  expressed  ourselves,  of  the  genuine  sense  of  the  revela* 
tion ;  5.  That  this  witness  must  be  universal,  subsisting 
through  all  times  and  nations  ;  6.  Unmistakable,  with  ordina- 
ry prudence,  by  the  simple  and  illiterate  ;and,  7.  Infallible. 

Now,  of  tliese  seven  positions,  the  writer  in  the  Episcopal 
Observer  o^\iiQXs,  expressly  to  XhQ  fourth,  and,  by  implication, 
to  the  seventh.  But  he  takes  no  notice  of  our  definition  of 
faith,  namely,  that  "  it  is  a  theological  virtue,  which  consists 
in  believing,  without  doubting,  explicitly/  or  implieitly,  all 
the  truths  Almighty  God  Ims  revealed,  on  the  veracity  of 
God  alone,"~on  which,  he  must  be  aware,  rests  nearly  the 
whole  of  our  argument  for  the  necessity  of  an  infallible  wit- 
ness to  the  fact  of  revelation  ;  for,  if  faith  consists  in  believ- 
ing without  doubtitig,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  impossible  to 
elicit  an  act  of  faith  on  the  authority  of  a  fallible  witness. 
It  can  be  possible  only  where  there  is  no  reasonable  ground 
for  doubt  as  to  wliat  God  has  actually  revealed  ;  and  there 
always  is  reasonable  ground  for  doubt,  where  the  reliance  is 
on  a  fallible  witness,  that  is,  a  witness  that  may  deceive  or 
be  deceived.  Our  conclusion,  then,  that  the  witness  must 
be  infallible,  or  faith  is  not  possible,  must  be  admitted,  if  our 
definition  of  faith  is  accepted.  "VV  e  were  not  to  be  refuted, 
then,  on  this  point,  except  by  a  refutation  of  our  definition 
of  faith.  But  the  writer  in  the  Episcopal  Observer  does  not 
refute  this  definition,  for  he  does  not  even  notice  it.  How, 
then,  can  he  claim  to  himself  the  "  pleasure  "  of  having  re- 
fiited  us? 

But  the  writer  in  the  Episcopal  Observer  o\)]ec\&  strongly 
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to  \he  fourth  position  of  the  second  division  of  our  article. 
He  says  we  affirm  that  we  need  "an  interpreter  of  the  gen- 
uine sense  of  what  God  has  revealed,  because  God  has  made 
faith  the  condition  sine  qua  non  of  salvation ;  and  if  we 
should  mistake  the  propositions  actually  contained  in  God's 
revelation,  or  substitute  others  therefor,  since  it  is  only 
through  the  proposition  we  arrive  at  the  matter  revealed,  we 
should  not  believe  the  revelation  God  has  actually  made, 
hut  something  else,  and  something  fw  which  we  cannot  plead 
the  veracity  of  God,  and  therefore  something  for  which  we 
have  no  sMa  ground  of  faith."  The  portion  of  this  sen- 
tence in  Italics  the  writer  discreetly  omits  in  his  quotation. 
Our  doctrine  was  this : — The  ground  of  faith  in  the  truth  or 
matter  revealed  is  the  veracity  of  God  revealing  it.  But 
when  we  believe  the  matter  revealed  in  a  false  sense,  not  in 
its  genuine  sense,  we  do  not,  in  fact,  believe  what  is  reveal- 
td,  but  something  else,  and,  therefore,  something  which  God 
has  not  revealed,  and  for  the  truth  of  which  we  liave  not  his 
veracity.  Consequently,  we  need  an  interpreter,  that  is, 
some  means,  or,  as  we  say  in  the  article,  "  some  authority, 
extrinsic  or  intrinsic,"  to  say  what  is  or  is  not  the  revelation 
in  its  genuine  sense ;  which  is  only  saying,  what  is  or  is  not 
the  revelation  Almighty  God  has  actually  made.  Is  it  not 
so  ?  Are  we  not  riglit  in  this  ?  The  writer  in  the  Episcopal 
Observer  says  no.     He  objects  to  this,  because  we  here,  he 

says,  assume  "  three  things which  need  a  little  look- 

ing_after  :  1.  That  God's  revelation  to  man  is  not  intelligible. 
2.  That  a  human  interpreter  can  make  it  plain.  3.  That,  im- 
less  tlie  nice  theological  shades  of  meaning  in  God's  word  are 
appreciated,  one  cannot  be  saved.  In  general  terms,  we  deny 
all  these  propositions."  So  do  we  ;  and,  moreover,  we  deny 
that  we  assume,  or  that  our  argument  implies,  either  one  or 
another  of  them. 

The  Episcopal  Observer  contends  that  God's  revelation  is 
made  to  us  in  terms  as  express  and  as  intelligible  as  human 
language  can.make  it.  "  Natural  reason,"  it  says,  "teaches 
us  enough  of  God  to  know  that  he  is  infinitely  wise,  benevo- 
lent, and  good.  An  infinitely  wise,  benevolent,  and  good 
being,  in  making  a  revelation  to  dependent  and  erring  crea- 
tures, could  not  do  otherwise  than  adapt  it,  in  the  most  per- 
fect manner,  to  their  condition."  Be  it  so  ;  we  said  as  much, 
more  than  once,  ourselves.  But  what  is  "the  most  perfect 
manner  ?"  "  A  revelation,"  continues  tlie  Episcopal  Ob- 
server, "  coming  from  such  a  being,  would  be  conveyed  in 
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intelligible  propositions,  so  expressed  and  arranged  as  to  be 
least  liable  to  be  misunderstood."  In  propositions  intelligible 
through  the  ministry  of  the  church  teaching,  we  grant  it ; 
otherwise,  we  deny  it,  hecause  he  has  not  so  conveyed,  ex- 
pressed, and  arrawjed  it.  "  Then,  if  a  revelation  have  come 
from  God,  it  must  be  as  clear  and  intelligible  as  human  lan- 
guage can  make  it."  Through  the  same  ministry,  we  con- 
cede it ;  otherwise,  we  deny  it,  and  for  the  same  reason. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  assert  the  intelligibleness  of 
•divine  revelation  against  us,  for  that  we  conceded.  The 
real  question  at  issue  is  not  whether  the  revelation  be  intelli- 
gible, but  whether  it  be  intelligible  witiiout  the  aid  of  the  pas- 
tors of  the  church.  The  Episcopal  Observer  was  bound  to 
show  that  no  such  aid  is  needed,  or  else  not  secure  the  "  pleas- 
ure "  of  refuting  us.  "We  knew  beforehand  the  only  argu- 
ment he  could  adduce,  and  that  argument  we  ourselves 
adduced  and  replied  to.  The  Episcopal  Observer  has 
merely  brought  against  us  this  objection,  without  noticing 
our  reply  to  it.  We  stated,  " It  may  be  said  that  God  is 
just,  tliat  he  has  made  us  a  revelation,  commanded  us  to 
believe  it,  and  made  belief  of  it  the  condition  sine  qua  non 
of  salvation  ;  but  that  he  would  not  be  just  in  so  doing,  if  this 
revelation  were  not  infallibly  ascertainable  in  its  genuine 
.sense  by  tlie  prudent  exercise  of  natural  reason."  Here  is 
the  argument  of  the  Episcopal  Observer,  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  what  we  had  previously  said  of  what  natural 
reason  teaches  us  of  God,  as  clearly  and  as  forcibly  put  as 
the  Episcopal  Observer  itself  has  put  it ;  and  here  is  our 
reply : — "  Ascertainable  by  natural  reason,  in  one  method  or 
■another,  we  grant ;  by  private  reason  and  the  Bible  alone, 
we  deny ;  for  God  may  have  made  the  revelation  ascer- 
tainable only  by  a  divinely  commissioned  and  supematu- 
rally  guided  and  protected  body  of  teacliers,  and  the  office 
of  natural  reason  to  be  to  judge  of  the  credibility  of  this  body 
of  teachers^  This  reply  is  conclusive,  at  least  till  shown  to 
be  inconclusive ;  consequently  the  writer  in  the  Episcopal 
Oberver  was  precluded,  by  the  most  ordinary  rules  of  logic 
and  morals,  from  insisting  on  the  objection,  till  he  had  not 
only  noticed,  but  refuted,  the  reply.  He  has  done 
neither.  He  has  taken  an  objection  which  we  had  antici- 
pated and  replied  to,  urged  it  against  us,  without  deigning 
to  notice  our  reply,  and  this  he  calls  refuting  us! 

The  writer  in  the  Episcopal  Observer  proceeds  in  his 
-argument  against  a  position  he  says  we  assume  but  which 
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we  do  not  assume,  on  the  assumption  that  the  revelation 
Ahnighty  God  has  made  to  us  is  made  exclusively  in  the 
written  word,  and  is  made  "  in  intelligible  propositions,  so 
expressed  and  arranged  as  to  be  least  liable  to  be  misunder- 
stood," "  as  clear  and  as  intelligible  as  language  can  make  it." 
Tliis  assumption  we  met  and  refuted,  or  attempted  to 
refute,  in  our  article  :  but  the  Episcopal  Ohserver,  accord- 
ing to  its  custom,  takes  no  notice  of  our  refutation,  or 
attempted  refutation.  This  assumption  is  provable  only  in 
two  ways :  1.  A  priori,  by  reasoning  from  the  known 
character  of  God  ;  2.  A  posteriori,  by  reasoning  from  the 
character  of  tlie  revelation  actually  made.  The  first 
method  can  avail  it  nothing,  for  the  reason  we  before 
assigned,  and  have  just  now  repeated.  We  adduced,  in  our 
article,  several  arguments  and  facts  to  show  that  the  second 
method  can  avail  it  just  as  little.  These  facts  and  argu- 
ments it  does  not  set  aside,  does  not  attempt  to  set  aside, 
for  it  does  not  even  notice  them,  or  make  an  effort  to  show 
that  its  assumption  may  be  true  in  spite  of  them.  And 
yet  it  purposed  to  have  the  "pleasure"  of  refuting  us! 
and  we  are  gravely  assured  by  another  Episcopal  organ,. 
The  Christian  Advocate  and  Witness,  that  it  really  has 
refuted  us,  and  in  a  masterly  manner  turned  our  logic 
against  us.  Keally,  these  Episcopalians  have  queer  notions 
of  what  constitutes  a  refutation  of  an  opponent. 

But  we  deny  the  assumption  of  the  Episcopal  Ohserver, 
and  call  upon  the  writer  to  reply  to  the  facts  and  argu- 
ments we  adduced  against  it.  Will  he,  in  open  day,  main- 
tain that  the  several  articles  of  Christian  faith,  even  as  he 
holds  them,  are  expressed  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  prop- 
ositions as  clear  and  intelligible  as  Iniman  language  can 
make  them  ?  He  is  an  Episcopalian,  and  therefore  believes, 
we  are  bound  to  presume,  in  the  Nicene  creed.  Will  he 
tell  us  where  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  the  consubstantiality 
of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  or  the  procession  of  tlie  Holy 
Gliost  from  the  Father  and  the  Son, — Filioque, — is  expressed 
in  terras  as  clear,  as  intelligible,  and  as  unequivocal  as  in  the 
creed  %  It  will  not  be  enough  to  adduce  passages  which 
teach  or  imply  one  or  the  other  of  these  doctrines,  but  he 
must  adduce  passages  wliich  teach  them  as  expressly,  in  a 
maimer  as  clear  and  intelligible,  as  they  are  taught  in  tlie 
creed  ;  for  his  assumption  is,  that  they  are  expressed  in  tlie 
Sacred  Scriptures  in  a  manner  as  clear  and  intelligible  as 
they  can  be  in  human  language.     Adduce  tlie  passages,  if 
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you  please.  You,  as  an  Episcopalian,  are  bound  to  admit 
infant  baptism  as  an  article  of  the  Christian  faith.  Do  you 
find  this  expressed  in  the  Bible  in  a  manner  "  as  clear  and 
intelligible  as  human  language  can  make  it?"  If  so,  why 
have  you  not  been  able,  long  ere  tliis,  to  settle  the  dispute 
with  your  Baptist  brethren,  who  have  as  much  reverence 
for  the  Bible  as  you  have,  are  as  learned,  and  no  doubt  as 
honest  ?  If  the  articles  of  Christian  faith  be  expressed  in 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  propositions  as  clear  and  intelligi- 
ble as  hmguage  can  make  them,  how  happens  it  that  men 
dispute  more  about  their  sense  as  cgntained  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  than  they  do  about  their  sense  as  drawn  out  and 
defined  in  tlie  creed  ?  Is  there  an  article  of  faith  held  to  be 
fundamental  by  the  Episcopal  Observer  that  has  not  been 
disputed  on  what  has  been  conceived  to  be  the  authority  of 
Scripture  itself?  Yet  all  is  in  Scripture  as  clear  and  as 
intelligible  as  human  language  can  make  it !  Who  is  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  the  Catholic  Church  means  by  her 
decisions  ?  Who  questions  the  sense  of  the  dogma  as  given 
in  her  definition  of  it  ?  If  she  can  define  an  article  of  faith 
so  as  to  end  all  dispute  concerning  its  sense,  so  far  as  she 
defines  it,  it  follows  that  articles  of  faith  can  be  expressed 
in  language, — for  lier  definitions  are  expressed  in  language, 
— so  as  to  preclude  uncertainty  as  to  their  meaning.  But 
this  caimot  be  said  of  the  articles  of  faith  as  expressed  and 
arranged  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  because  Tnen  have  doubt- 
ed and  disputed  from  the  first,  and  do  now  doubt  and  dis- 
pute, as  to  what  they  are,  as  is  proved  by  the  number  of 
ancient  sects,  and  the  some  five  hundred  or  more  Protes- 
tant sects  still  extant ;  and  also  by  the  violent  controversy, 
concerning  what  the  writer  in  the  Episcopal  Observer  must 
regard  as  fundamentals,  now  raging  in  his  own  church,  both 
in  this  country  and  in  England.  i*^ay,  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves are  express  against  the  nisli  assumption  of  the  Episcopal 
Observer.  "  And  account,"  says  St.  Peter,  "  the  long  suf- 
fering of  our  Lord  is  salvation,  as  also  our  most  dear  brother 
Paul,  according  to  the  wisdom  given  him,  hath  written  to 
you  ;  as  also  in  all  his  epistles,  speaking  in  them  of  these 
things,  in  which  there  are  certain  things  hard  to  be  under- 
stood, which  the  unlearned  and  unstable  wrest,  as  they  do 
also  the  other  scriptures,  to  their  own  destruction." — 2  Pet. 
iii,  15,  16.  This  is  to  the  point.  The  Scriptures,  according 
to  their  own  declaration,  do  contain  things  hard  to  be  under- 
stood, and  which  the  unlearned  wrest  to  their  own  destruction 
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and  these  are  not  unessentials,  because  their  misinterpretation 
involves  the  destruction  of  those  who  misinterpret  them. 
Where  is  the  intelligence,  where  is  the  conscience,  of  this 
rash  writer  ?  lias  lie  no  reverence  for  truth,  no  fear  of  God 
before  his  eyes,  that  he  hesitates  not  to  give  the  lie  to  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  and  to  affirm  what  is  so  obviously  untrue? 
Let  liim  show  as  much  unanimity  among  the  aforesaid  five 
hundred  or  more  Protestant  sects,  who  all  hold  the  Bible  to 
be  the  word  of  God,  and  profess  to  take  it  as  their  rule  of 
faith  and  practice,  concerning  what  he  liimself  holds  to  be 
fundamentals,  as  we  can  show  him  among  Catholics  con- 
cerning the  meaning  of  the  articles  of  faith  the  church  lias 
■defined,  and  we  will  listen  to  his  assertion,  that  the  revela- 
tion of  God,  as  contained  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures, — for 
this  is  his  meaning, — is  "  as  clear  and  intelligible  as  liuman 
language  can  make  it ; "  but  till  then,  we  recommend  him 
to  moderate  his  tone,  and  meditate  daily  on  tlie  solemn  fact 
that  a  judgment  awaits  us,  and  we  must  all  give  an  account 
for  all  our  thougiits,  words,  and  deeds.  An  induction  con- 
tradicted by  glaring  and  lamentable  facts  is  inadmissible ; 
and  sucli  is  his,  that  the  relation  of  God,  as  expressed  in  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  is  "as  clear  and  intelligible  as  human 
language  can  make  it."  We  admit  the  revelation  to  be 
perfectly  intelligible  in  the  way  and  manner,  and  by  the 
means,  intended  by  the  Eevealer ;  but  in  the  way  and  man- 
ner asserted  by  the  Episcopal  Observer,  we  deny  its  intelli- 
gibleness,  as  must  every  honest  man  who  has  seriously 
undertaken  to  interpret  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  the  aid  of 
private  reason  alone. 

The  writer  in  tlie  Episcopal  Observer  asserts  that  we  as- 
sume "  that  a  human  interpreter  can  make  it  (divine  reve- 
lation) plain."  We  assume  no  such  thing  ;  and  moreover,  if 
lie  is  capable  of  understanding,  in  any  degree,  his  mother 
.tongue,  and  has  read  our  article  through,  he  knows  that  we 
not  only  do  not,  but,  with  our  general  doctrine,  that  we  could 
not.  Does  lie  not  know,  that,  throughout  the  article,  we 
.are  attempting,  among  other  things,  to  establish  the  utter  in- 
competency of  a  merely  human  interpreter  ?  Does  he  not 
know  that'we  contend  for  the  competency  of  the  church  to 
interpret  or  declare  the  revelation  of  God,  only  on  the 
ground  that  she  has  the  promise  of  the  superhuman,  the 
supernatural,  guidance  and  assistance  of  tlie  Holy  Ghost? 
Does  he  not  know,  that,  according  to  all  Catholics,  it  is  not' 
the  humanity  of  the  church,  but  the  Divinity,  whose  spouse 
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slie  is,  that  decides  in  her  decisions,  and  in  lier  interpreta- 
tions is  the  interpreter  ?  Prove  us  wrong  in  liolding  this,  if 
f^ou  can  ;  but  do  not  assert  tliat  we  assume,  either  couscious- 
y  or  unconsciously  that  the  revelation  of  God  can  be  made 
plain  by  a  mere  human  interpretei*.  It  was  not  for  a  human 
interpreter  we  contended,  but  for  a  divine  interpreter  ;  and 
oxir  argument  was  to  prove,  that,  without  a  divine  inter- 
preter of  divine  revelation,  it  is  impossible  to  elicit  an  act 
of  faith.  Will  the  Episcopal  Observer  remember  this? 
The  folly  and  absurdity  it  ascribes  to  us,  of  contending  for  a 
human  interpreter,  we  leave  to  Low-Churchmen  and  their 
dearly  beloved  children  and  grandchildren,  the  No-Church- 
men. 

The  Episcopal  Observer  also  charges  us  with  assuming, 
"that,  unless  the  nice  theological  shades  of  meaning  in  God's 
word  be  appreciated,  one  cannot  be  saved."  There  is  little 
pleasure  in  replying  to  an  opponent  who  has  yet  to  learn  the 
simplest  elements  of  the  matters  in  debate,  and  on  which  he 
affects  to  speak  as  a  master.  The  writer  in  the  Episcopal 
Observer  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  read  a  single  element- 
ary work  on  theology.  He  appears  to  be  wholly  ignorant  of 
any  distinction  between  faith  and  theology.  We  said  not 
one  word  about  "  nice  theological  shades  of  meaning ;"  we 
neither  said,  nor  implied  in  any  thing  we  said,  that  theology 
is  at  all  necessary  to  salvation.  We  spoke  of  faith  as  the 
condition  sine  qua  non  of  salvation,  we  admit,  but  not  of 
theology  ;  and  we  contended  that  the  faith  must  be  embrac- 
ed in  its  purity  and  integrity,  or  one  cannot  be  saved  :  but 
not  that  one  cannot  be  saved  unless  he  appreciates  the  nice 
distinctions  of  theology.  Theology  and  its  distinctions  be- 
long to  science,  a  science  constructed  by  human  reason  from 
principles  derived  from  the  light  of  nature  and  the  super- 
natural revelation  made  immediately  to  faith.  It  is  use- 
ful, because,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  divine  providence,  we 
cannot  have  faith,  propagate,  preserve,  and  defend  faith, 
without  it ;  for  by  it,  as  says  St.  Augustine,  Fides  saluberrima 
quoB  ad  veram  beatitudinem  ducit,  gignitur,  defenditur, 
robm^atur*  Theology  is  necessary  or  useful  only  as  sub- 
servient to  faith ;  but  faith  is  indispensable  to  salvation,  as 
says  the  blessed  apostle,  "  Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to 
please  God ;"  and  whoso  does  not  please  God,  we  take  it,  is 
not  in  the  way  of  salvation.  As  to  distinctions  or  nice 
shades  of  meaning  in  faith,  we  said  nothing  about  them,  for 

*Lib.  XIV.  De  Trin.  Cap.  1. 
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we  were  not  aware  of  their  existence.  Faith  i.s  one,  a 
wliole,  and  must  be  embraced  in  its  purity  and  integrity,  or 
it  is  not  embraced  at  all. 

"  lint  it  is  derogatory  to  the  character  of  God  and  the  inter- 
ests of  religion,"  says  the  writer  in  the  Epi,scopal  Observer, 
"  to  say  that  the  exact  mind  of  the  Spirit  must  in  every  point 
in  revelation  be  fully  seen  and  acknowledged,  as  the  condi- 
tion of  being  saved."  On  what  authority  is  this  said  ?  Does 
he  deny  faith  to  be  the  condition  sine  qua  non  of  salvation  ? 
Of  course  not,  for  we  assert  it  in  our  article,  and  he  takes  no 
exception  to  our  assertion.  Must  not  this  be  faith  in  what 
the  Holy  Ghost  lias  revealed,  that  is,  in  the  revelation  Al- 
mighty God  has  made  ?  Has  not  Almighty  God  made  be- 
lief of  this  revelation  a  necessary  condition  of  salvation  ?  If 
so,  has  he  made  it  necessary  to  believe  the  lohole,  or  only  a 
j>art  ?  In  its  exact  sense,  or  in  an  inexact  sense  ?  If  you 
say  a  part  is  not  necessary  to  be  believed,  will  you  tell  us 
wiiat  part  ?  Will  you  be  so  obliging  as  to  favor  us  with  a 
specitication,  on  divine  authority,  of  the  portions  of  revela- 
tion which  we  have  the  permission  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
disbelieve  or  not  believe  ? 

That  it  is  necessary  to  believe  the  whole  revelation,  as 
the  condition  sine  qua  non  of  salvation,  is  evident  from  the 
very  definition  we  gave  of  faith,  namely,  that  it  is  "  a  theo- 
logical virtue,  which  consists  in  believing  all  the  truths  God 
has  revealed,  ou  the  veracity  of  God  alone."  Does  the 
Episcopal  Observer  deny  this  definition  of  faith?  If  it 
does,  why  has  it  not  said  so,  and  refuted  it  by  refuting  the 
arguments  by  which  we  attempted  to  sustain  it?  and,  since 
its  purpose  was  to  have  the  pleasure  of  refuting  us,  why  did 
it  not  give  and  sustain  a  definition  in  opposition  to  ours  ? 
Was  it  a  sufficient  refutation  of  us  for  it  to  pronounce,  as  it 
does,  that,  in  that  portion  of  the  article  in  which  we  give 
this  definition,  we  "  enter  into  a  bog  and  flounder  till  we 
reach  the  opposite  side  ? "  Was  it  afraid,  if  it  followed  us, 
it  would  itself  sink  in  the  "  bog,"  stick  fast  in  the 
"  morass? "  or  was  it  only  the  pleasure,  not  tlie^«m,  of  re- 
futing us  it  promised  itself?  If  faith  consist  in  believing 
all  the  truths  Almighty  God  has  revealed, — and  dare  the 
Episcopal  Observer  assert  that  it  does  not  ? — and  if  faith  be, 
as  the  blessed  apostle  declares,  the  condition  without  which 
we  cannot  be  saved,  it  follows  necessarily  that  the  whole 
mind  of  the  Spirit,  so  far  as  revealed,  must  be  believed,  as 
the  condition  of  being  saved.     Will  the  writer  in  the  Epis- 
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<!opal  Observer  deny  this^  Let  hi  in  do  it,  and  he  may 
possibly  find  himself  in  "a  bog"  to  which  there  is  no 
"  other  side." 

But  it  may  be  the  writer  in  the  Episcopal  Ohsei'ver  does  not 
mean  to  assert,  that  "  it  is  derogatory  to  the  character  of 
God  and  injurious  to  the  interests  of  religion"  to  say,  that 
ull  the  truths  Almighty  God  has  revealed  mtist  be  explic- 
itly believed,  as  the  condition  of  being  saved,  but  simply 
that  it  is  derogatory,  &c.,  to  say  they  must  be  explic- 
itly believed  in  their  exact  sense,  as  they  lie  in  the  mind 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  say  explicitly  believed,  for  this  is 
what  he  must  mean  by  being  "fully  seen  and  acknowl- 
edged." What  he  means  to  object  to  is  the  assertion,  that 
the  exact  mind  of  the  Spirit  must  be  believed  as  the  con- 
dition sine  qua  non  of  salvation.  "  The  exact  mind  of  the 
Spirit"  must  mean  the  entire  revelation  Almighty  God  has 
made,  in  its  exact  sense,  or,  as  we  expressed  ourselves,  in 
its  genuine  sense.  Then  we  can  understand  by  the  exact 
mind  of  the  Spirit  neither  more  nor  less  than  "  the  pure 
word  of  God."  Then  it  is  derogatory  to  the  character  of 
God  and  injurious  to  the  interests  of  religion  to  say,  that 
the  pure  word  of  God — the  revelation  in  its  purity  and  in- 
tegrity— -must  be  believed  as  the  condition  of  being  saved. 
Then,  in  order  not  to  derogate  from  the  character  of  God, 
and  not  to  injure  the  interests  of  religion,  we  must  say,  the 
impure  word  of  God,  that  is,  the  word  of  God  corrupted  by 
a  greater  or  less  admixture  of  falsehood  and  error,  is  snfii- 
cient,  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  believe,  in  order  to  be  savfed, 
or  to  have  that  faith  without  which  "  it  is  impossible  to 
please  God  !  "  Is  the  Episcopal  Observer  prepared  to  adopt 
this  conclusion  ?  It  must  adopt  it.  It  will  not  allow  us  to 
insist  on  the  exact  mind  of  the  Spirit.  But  if  we  do  not 
take  the  exact  mind  of  the  Spirit,  we  must  take  the  inexact 
mind.  The  inexact  mind,  so  far  forth  as  inexact,  is  not  tiie 
mind  of  the  Spirit  at  all, — is  not  the  word  of  God, — is  not 
truth,  but  falsehood,  and  therefore  of  the  devil,  who  is  a 
liar  from  the  beginning,  and  the  father  of  lies.  Tlie  inexact 
mind  of  the  Spirit  is  the  impure  or  corrupt  word  of  God, 
the  word  of  God  and  the  words  of  the  devil  combined.  If 
it  be  derogatory  to  the  character  of  God  and  ijijurious  to 
the  interests  of  religion  to  insist  on  the  necessity  to  salva- 
tion of  faith  in  tXiepitre  word  of  God,  it  must  be  honorable 
to  the  character  of  God  and  advantageous  to  the  interests  of 
religion  to  contend  that  belief  of  the  impure  word,  the  corrupt 
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•word,  the  word  of  God  combined  with  the  words  of  the  devil,, 
is  sufficient  as  the  condition  of  being  saved  !  A  very  com- 
forting doctrine  to  all  classes  of  errorists ;  for  they  all  hold 
the  truth,  or  some  portion  of  truth,  but  mixed  with  error,— 
that  is,  in  an  inexact,  a  false,  or  a  cornipt  sense.  The  Epis- 
copal Ohserver' s  own  church  defines  tlie  visible  churcli  of 
Christ  to  be  "  a  congregation  of  faithful  men,  in  the  which 
the  pure  word  of  God  is  preached."  Art.  XIX.  We  suppose 
they  who  preach  the  pure  word  of  God  preach  it  because 
they  hold  its  belief  to  be  necessary  as  the  condition  of  being 
saved.  The  church  of  Christ,  then,  inasmuch  as  it  preaches, 
and,  we  presume,  insists  on,  the  pure  word  of  God,  or  the 
exact  mind  of  the  Spirit,  as  necessary  to  salvation,  does  that 
which  is  "  derogatory  to  the  character  of  God  and  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  religion !  "  Happily,  however,  for  the 
writer  in  the  Episcopal  Ohserver,  his  church  is  not  obnoxi- 
ous to  this  charge;  for  it  is  unquestionably  innocent  of 
the  sin  of  preaciung  the  pure  word  of  God. 

After  all,  this  is  rather  a  singular  doctrine  for  a  Protestant 
to  avoio,  however  consistent  it  may  be  for  him  to  entertain 
it.  The  charge  against  the  church  of  Rome  by  the  pseudo- 
reformers  was  not  that  it  did  not  hold  the  word  of 
God,  but  that  it  had  ceased  to  hold  it  in  its  purity.  It 
had  corrupted  the  word  of  God,  not  the  written  word,  not 
the  text,  but  the  sense,  the  doctrine,  that  is,  •'  the  mind  of 
the  Spirit,"  and  therefore  had  become  a  corrupt  church, 
in  the  bosom  of  which  salvation  had  become  impossible,  or, 
at  least,  exceedingly  doubtful.  On  this  ground  they  pre- 
tended to  separate  from  its  communion,  and  on  this  ground 
their  children  have  generally  attempted  to  vindicate  their 
separation.  But  the  Episcopal  Ohserver,  it  seems,  abandons 
this  ground,  and  gives  the  reformers  a  very  untilial  blow. 
According  to  this  modem  Protestant,  the  fact  that  a  church 
has  corrupted  the  word  of  God,  and  preaches  not  the  pure 
word,  but  the  impure  word,  is  rather  to  its  credit,  and  should 
be  a  motive  for  seeking  or  remaining  in  its  communion,  in- 
stead of  a  motive  for  separating  from  it.  The  only  good 
ground  of  separation,  if  we  accept  his  doctrine,  would  be 
the  fact  that  the  church  preaches  the  pure  word  of  God, 
and  commands  belief  in  the  exact  mind  of  the  Spirit,  as  the  . 
condition  of  salvation.  From  such  a  churcli  it  must  be 
one's  duty  to  separate,  because  sucli  a  church  derogates  from 
the  character  of  God,  and  injures  the  interests  of  religion. 
Perhaps  it  was  on  this  ground,  after  all,  that  the  reformers 
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separated  from  the  communion  of  the  Holy  See,  and  on  this 
ground  that  Protestants  generally  remain  separate  from 
that  communion. 

But  the  Episcopal  Observer  not  only  protests  against  the 
necessity  of  belief  in  the  exact  mind  of  the  Spirit,  but  it 
contends  that  the  exact  mind  of  the  Spirit  cannot  possibly 
be  communicated  to  us.     "  Thoughts  may  be  communi- 
cated," it  says,  "  by  a  written  or   spoken   language ;  but 
perfectly,  entirely,  unmistakably,  by  neither.     To  this  rule 
the  thoughts  of  God  form  no  exception.     When  communi- 
cated to  erring  men,  they  come  clothed  under  the  guise  of 
the  erring  representative,  human  language ;  and  of  neces- 
sity, therefore,  are  liable,  in  some  of  their  shades,  to  be 
misconceived."     So  Almighty  God  himself  cannot,  if  he 
will,  teach  us  the  exact  truth,  nor  make  to  us  a  revelation  of 
his  will  wiiich  we  may  believe  without  mixture  of  error  I 
The  truth  as  it  is  in  God  cannot  be  communicated  to  us ; 
we  can  never  receive  what  God  is  pleased  to  reveal,  '■'■  per- 
fectly, entirely,  ■unmistakably  ;''''  but  must  always  miscon- 
ceive it  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  substitute,  for  the 
mind  of  the  Spirit,  our  own  mind, — for  the  word  of  God, 
our  own  words,  or  the  words  of  the  devil !    And  yet,  the 
Episcopal  Observer  tells  us,  the  revelation  God  has  made  us 
is   so   easy  of  compreliension,  "that  the  wayfaring  man, 
though    a    fool,    shall    not    err    therein.''''      Nevertheless, 
Almighty  God  himself  cannot  make  a  revelation  that  can 
be  perfectly  received,  that  can  be  embraced  without  mis- 
takes and  misconceptions.     It  is  a  convenience,  sometimes, 
when  we  wish  to  secure  the  "  pleasure "  of  refuting  an 
opponent,  to  have  short  memories  and  flexible  principles. 
But,  according  to  the  Episcopal  Observer,  we  can  never, 
even   by   the   help   of  Almighty  God,  embrace  the  word 
of  God  in  its  purity  and  integrity ;  for,  coming  to  us  "  clad 
in  the  defectible  exterior  of  human   language,"    it   must, 
"  by  a  law  of  necessity,  be  understood  differently  by  differ- 
ent minds."     We  can  never  know  precisely  what  it  is  God 
requires  us  to  believe,  and  we  never  can  believe  what  he 
requires  us  to  believe,  without  mixing  with  it  more  or  less 
of  error   and   falsehood.     Be  it   so.     Will   the   Epjiscopal 
Observer  oblige  us,  then,  by  telling  us  how  far  we  may 
combine  with  the  word  of  God,  or  substitute  for  it,  our  own 
words,  or  those  of  the  devil,  without  danger  to  the  soul  ? 
Will  he  tell  us,  on  divine  authority,  where  is  the  exact 
boundary,  on  one  side  of  which  mistakes  and  misconcep- 
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tions,  errors  and  falsehoods,  are  harmless,  and  on  the  other 
side  of  which  they  are  destructive  ?  Will  he  give  iis  some 
rule  hy  whicli  we  may  always  know  whether  we  are  on  the 
right  side  or  the  wrong  side  ?  The  rule  is  important,  and 
we  pray  this  Protestant  theologian,  who  proposes  to  him- 
self the  very  great  pleasure  of  refuting  us,  to  give  us  the 
slight  pleasure  of  having  this  rule,  so  that  we  may  not  only 
know  whether  he  really  has  refuted  us,  but  also  whether  we 
have  more  or  less  error  than  we  may  with  safety  entertain. 

But  if  we  cannot  receive  the  revelation  of  God  without 
mistaking  or  misconceiving  it,  how  is  it  possible  for  us  to 
know  whether  we  have  the  faith  Almighty  God  requires  of  us 
or  not  ?  If  we  mistake  on  one  point  why  may  we  not  on 
another  ?  And  if  we  are  always  liable  to  err,  if  even  Almighty 
.  God  cannot  set  us  right,  because  he  can  speak  to  us  only 
through  human  language,  which  is  always  and  necessarily 
a  distorting  medium,  where  is  faith,  or  even  the  possibility 
of  faith  ?  Faith  is  to  believe  wUhout  doubting,  and  is  pos- 
sible oulj'  where  there  is  absolute  certainty.  But  where 
there  is  a  liability  to  err,  nay,  a  necessity  to  mistake  and 
?nisconceive,  there  is  and  can  be  no  absolute  certainty,  but  is 
and  necessarily  must  be  doubt,  and,  therefore,  no  faith.  If 
the  Episcopal  Observer  is  right  in  its  doctrine,  faith  is  im- 
possible. It  clearly  shows,  then,  that,  on  its  premises,  faith, 
properly  so  called,  is  impossible, — the  very  conclusion  to 
which,  we  stated,  in  advance,  we  intended  to  force  it  and 
all  who  reject  tlie  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  the 
witness  and  expounder  of  God's  word.  Yet  it  claims  "  the 
pleasure  "  of  having  refuted  us ! 

We  can  understand  now,  why,  in  his  synopsis  of  our 
argument,  the  writer  in  the  Kpiseopal  Observer  leaves  out 
our  definition  of  faith,  and  our  position  that  what  we  are  to 
believe  is  truth,  not  falsehood.  If  faith  be  to  believe  with- 
out doubting,  it  is  not  possible  without  absolute  cer- 
tainty, and  absolute  certainty  is  possible  only  in 
the  case  of  absolute  truth ;  and  absolute  truth  he 
foresaw  he  was  not  likely  to  get,  without  going  to 
Home ;  for,  without  going  to  Home,  he  knew  he  could, 
at  best,  have  only  ti-uth  mixed  with  falsehood.  To  con- 
trovert our  definition  of  faith,  or  to  refute  the  arguments 
by  which  we  sustained  our  position,  that  what  we  are 
to  believe  is  "  truth,  not  falsehood,"  was  no  easy  matter, 
and  not  safe  to  be  attempted ;  and  yet  he  must  have  the 
pleasure  of  refuting  us  I 
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The  whole  controversy  between  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants turns  on  the  questions  here  involved.  Catholics  say 
that  Almiglity  God  has  made  ns  a  revelation,  and  com- 
manded us  to  believe  it,  without  doubting,  in  its  integrity 
and  genuine  sen-w,  as  the  condition  si7ie  qua  no7i  of  salva- 
tion. Protestants  also  say  God  has  made  us  a  revelation, 
and  commanded  us  to  believe  it  without  doubting,  as  the 
condition  sine  qua  non  of  salvation,  hut,  virtually,  if  not' 
expressly,  that  he  does  not  command  us  to  believe  it  in  its 
integrity  and  genuine  sense,  hut  only  so  rmich  of  it  as  com- 
mends itself  to  our  oion  minds  and  hearts,  and  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  pleases  us  to  understand  it.  They  are  obliged 
to  say  this,  or  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  condemn  themselves,  as  not  having  that  faith 
without  whicli  they  cannot  be  saved. 

The  presumption,  to  say  the  least,  is  in  favor  of  the 
Catholics  for  we  cannot  reasonably  suppose  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  reveals  what  he  does  not  require  us  to  believe,  nor 
that  he  can  consent  that  we  should  believe  his  word  in  any 
sense  but  his  own.  The  Protestants  are,  then,  ])resump- 
tively  in  the  wrong,  and  consequently,  the  onus  j^i^ohandi 
rests  on  them.  They  can  justify  themselves  only  by  pro- 
ducing, on  divine  authority,  a  specification  of  the  portions 
of  God's  word  they  liave  tiie  permission  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  disbelieve  or  not  believe,  according  to  their  own 
caprice ;  and  also  the  permission  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  believe  his  word  in  their  own  sense,  rather  than  in  his. 
God  has  made  us  a  revelation ;  this  they  admit,  as  well  as 
we.  He  has  commanded  us  to  believe  it ;  this  tliey  admit 
as  well  as  we.  He  has  made  belief  of  it  a  necessary  condi- 
tion of  salvation  ;  this  they  dare  not  deny.  What,  then,  is 
the  fair  presumption  from  these  premises  ?  Is  it  not,  that 
God  commands  belief  in  his  revelation  in  its  purity'  and  in- 
tegrity as  the  condition  of  salvation  ?  •  Unquestionably. 
Then,  unless  you  have  his  authority  for  saying  that  he 
neither  requires  you  to  believe  all  he  has  revealed,  nor  to 
believe  what  you  do  believe  in  its  true  sense,  yon  are  con- 
victed of  not  having  the  faith  he  commands,  unless  you 
actually  believe  his  whole  revelation,  and  in  its  true  sense. 

Moreover,  the  ground  on  which  you  are  to  believe  this 
revelation  is  the  veracity  of  God  alone.  Now,  this  ground  is 
sufficient  ground  of  faith  in  all  that  God  has  revealed,  and 
you  can  witli  no  more  propriety  refuse  to  believe  one  por- 
tion of  it  tlian  another.     To  refuse  to  believe  this  revela- 
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tion  is  to  make  God  a  liar,  and  you  make  him  a  liar  in 
refusing  to  believe  one  article,  as  mucli  as  you  would  in 
refusing  to  believe  the  whole.  You  must,  then,  believe  the 
whole,  or  you  make  God,  in  your  own  mind,  a  liar ;  and  are 
you  prepared  to  maintain  that  he  who  charges  God  with 
falsehood,  which  is  to  blaspheme  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  in  the 
way  of  salvation? 

So  must  you  also  believe  the  revelation  in  God's  sense  ;. 
for  it  is  only  in  his  sense  that  it  is  his  word.  If  you  put 
a  meaning  upon  a  man's  words  different  from  the  meaning 
he  puts  upon  them,  they  cease  to  be  his  words,  and  become 
yours.  So,  when  you  put  a  meaning  upon  God's  word  dif- 
ferent from  the  meaning  he  puts  upon  it,  it  ceases  to  be  hi& 
word,  and  becomes  your  word,  and  you  believe  then  the 
truth  not  as  it  is  in  God,  but  as  it  is  in  you.  You  must, 
then,  believe  the  revelation  in  its  true  sense,  or  you  do  not 
believe  the  revelation  Almighty  God  has  made.  Is  it  not 
remarkable  that  Protestants  seem  never  to  be  aware  of  this? 

Again,  God  cQmm&nds  faith  in  his  revelation.  But  faith 
is  to  believe  without  doubting,  and  is,  as  we  have  seen,  pos- 
sible only  on  condition  of  infallible  evidence,  which  leave& 
no  room  for  doubt,  but  gives  absolute  certainty.  The  cer- 
tainty of  faith,  though  different  in  kind,  must  be  equal  in 
degree  to  the  certainty  of  knowledge,  or  it  is  not  faith. 
But  this  certainty  is  not  possible  in  case  of  error  or  false- 
hood. Error  or  falsehood  cannot  be  infallibly  evidenced ;; 
for,  if  it  could,  it  would  not  be  error  or  falsehood,  but 
truth.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  tlie  requisite  degree  of 
evidence  to  elicit  faith  is  possible  only  in  the  case  of  abso- 
lute truth.  But  the  revelation  of  God,  when  misinter- 
preted, when  taken  not  in  its  exact  sense,  is  not  absolute 
truth,  and  tlierefore  cannot  be  so  evidenced  to  the  mind  as- 
to  elicit  faith.  But  we  must  have  faith,  or  be  eternally 
damned.  Then  you  must  take  the  revelation  in  its  exact 
sense,  or  not  be  saved. 

Do  you  repl}',  that  faitli,  in  this  sense,  is  impossible,  be- 
cause it  is  impossible  to  have  infallible  certainty  of  the  exact 
mind  of  the  Spirit?  This  is  a  plain  begging  of  the  ques- 
tion. Impossible,  on  your  ground,  we  admit ;  but  not 
therefore  necessarily  on  every  ground.  Your  objection 
merely  proves  that  you  cannot,  as  Protestants,  elicit  an  act 
of  faith,  which  is  wliat  we  contend  ;  but  when  you  say 
therefore  we  cannot  elicit  faith  at  all,  you  assume  that  your 
ground  is  tlie  true  and  only  ground,  which  is  what  we  deny. 
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and  what  it  is  your  business  to  prove.  Because  you  cannot 
elicit  faith,  it  does  not  follow  that  faitli  cannot  be  elicited. 
God  has  commanded  it,  as  you  yourselves  dare  not  deny ; 
but  God  cannot  command  what  is  impossible ;  therefore 
faith  is  possible.  Then  the  fact  that  it  is  not  possible  on 
your  ground,  only  proves  that  you  are  wrong. 

One  of  the  objections  we  brought  against  the  Bible,  as 
the  witness  to  the  fact  of  revelation,  was,  that,  witliout  an 
infallible  authority,  distinct  from  the  Bible,  it  is  impossible 
to  prove  the  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures.  We  contended, 
for  several  reasons,  which  we  gave,  that  they  who  take  the 
Bible,  as  interpreted  by  private  reason  alone,  for  the  only 
and  sufficient  rule  of  faitli,  are  bound  to  prove  that  their 
rule  is  sufficient  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures  themselves. 
But  this  they  cannot  do,  for  the  Scriptures  nowhere  assert 
their  own  sufficiency.  The  Episcopal  Observer  contends 
that  they  are  not  bound  to  prove  the  sufficiency  of  tiie 
Scriptures,  but  that  we  are  bound  to  prove  their  insuffi- 
■oiency  !  But  it  nowhere  takes  up  or  replies  to  our  objec- 
tions, and  nowhere  shows  on  what  principle  we  are  bound 
to  prove  a  negative.  Doubtless,  if  we  deny  a  proposition, 
we  are  bound  to  justify  our  denial  by  adducing  a  good  rea- 
son for  it;  but  in  most  cases  it  is  sufficient  to  allege  the  fact 
that  the  affirmative  proposition  is  not  proved.  Protestants 
assert  the  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures ;  it  is  their  business 
to  prove  tiiat  sufficiency,  and  by  divine  authority,  too, — a 
thing  they  never  have  done,  and  a  thing  they  know  perfect- 
ly well,  if  they  know  any  thing  of  the  subject,  they  never 
•can  do.  By  what  right  do  they  assume  a  position,  without 
oilering  a  single  particle  of  evidence  appropriate  in  the  case 
to  prove  it,  and  then  call  upon  us  to  disprove  it  ?  Is  rational 
culture  so  neglected  among  Protestants,  and  even  Protes- 
tant theologians,  that  they  have  no  more  sense  of  sound  rea- 
, Boning  than  this  implies? 

But  we  went  further,  and  disproved  the  sufficiency  of  the 
Scriptures,  which  was  more  than  our  argument  required. 
Faith  is  to  believe,  without  doubting, "aZ^  the  trutlis  Al- 
mighty God  has  revealed,  and,  therefore,  is  possible  only  on 
condition  that  we  have  absolute  certainty  that  what  we  re- 
ceive as  the  revelation  of  God  is  his  revelation,  and  the 
wiiole  of  his  revelation,  as  we  proved  before  and  have  now 
proved  again.  The  witness,  to  be  adequate,  sufficient,  must, 
then,  testify  to  the  fact  that  the  matter  believed  or  to  be 
believed  is  the  revelation,  and  the  whole  revelation.     Now, 
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to  this  last  fact,  namely,  that  they  contain  the  whole  reve- 
lation, or  the  whole  word  of  God,  the  Scriptures  do  not  tes- 
tify. Therefore,  they  are  insufficient,  for  this  very  reason, 
■  if  for  no  other.  This  is  the  argument  adduced  in  our  article, 
and,  certainly,  before  the  Episcopal  Ohmroer  can  legitimate- 
ly claim  the  pleasure  of  having  refuted  us  and  the  right  to 
assert  the  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  bound  to  set  this 
argument  aside.     But  it  does  not  even  notice  it. 

The  Episcopal  Ohse7'ver,  we  apprehend,  does  not  under- 
stand what  a  witness  to  t\\e  fact  of  revelation  means.  He 
seems  to  reason  on  the  supposition,  that,  when  we  contend- 
ed for  a  witness  to  the  fact  of  revelation,  we  meant  merely 
that  we  must  have  a  witness  to  the  fact  that  God  has  made 
a  revelation.  We  assure  him  this  was  not  our  meaning. 
We  mean  by  the  fact  of  revelation,  not  simply  the  fact  that 
God  has  made  a  revelation,  but  that  he  has  revealed  that  this 
or  that  is  a  fact ;  and  we  mean  by  a  witness  to  the  fact  of  reve- 
lation, not  merely  a  witness  to  revelation  in  general,  but  to 
each  particular  point  of  the  revelation.  Assume,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  is  the  point  in  ques- 
tion. The  ground  of  faith  in  this  mystery  is  the  veracity 
of  God  revealing  it.  But  before  we  can  know  that  we  have 
God's  veracity  for  the  truth  of  this  adorable  mystery,  we 
must  know  that  God  has  revealed  it,  that  is,  the  fact  that 
he  has  revealed  it.  Now,  the  witness  we  demand  is  a  wit- 
ness to  this  fact,  and  to  the  like  fact  in  every  other  case ; 
and  unless  we  have  such  a  witness — an  infallible  witness, 
too — in  each  particular  case,  we  have  and  can  have  no  faith. 
Does  the  Episcopal  Observer  understand  this  ?  Will  it  deny 
that  a  witness,  and  an  infallible  witness,  in  the  sense  here  de- 
fined, is  the  condition  sine  qua  non  of  faith  ?  Can  it  say 
that  God  has  revealed  this  or  that  article  of  faith,  if  it  have 
no  witness  to  the  fact  that  God  has  revealed  it?  Can  it  say 
it  with  absolute  certainty  without  an  infallible  witness? 
and  if  it  cannot  say  with  infallible  certainty  that  God  has 
revealed  it,  can  it  believe,  without  doubting,  that  he  has  re- 
vealed it  ?  No  man  has  faith,  till  he  can  say  with  St. 
Augustine,  "O  God,  if  I  am  deceived.  Thou  hast  deceived 
me,"  and  this,  too,  in  every  single  article  of  faith.  Who 
can  say  this,  unless  he  has  infallible  evidence  that  the  par- 
ticular article,  which  is  in  question,  is  actually  God's  word  ? 

We  must,  then,  have  the  witness,  or  faith  is  impossible. 
What  is  this  witness  ?  We  stated  that  it  must  be,  1.  Heason  ; 
2.  Tlie  Bible;  3.  Private  illumination;  or,  4.  The  apostolic 
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ministry,  or  Ecclesia  docens.  We  demonstrated  that  it 
could  not  be  the  first  three,  and,  therefore,  inferred  that  it 
must  be  the  fourth,  or  we  liave  no  witness.  The  Episcopal 
Observer  nowhere  meets  our  arguments ;  but  merely  cavils 
at  one  or  two  collateral  points.  It  does  not  bring  out,  clear- 
ly and  distinctly,  any  doctrine  of  its  own  ;  but,  so  far  as  we 
can  understand  its  loose  statements,  it  assumes  that  the  wit- 
ness is  the  Bible,  interpreted,  not  by  private  reason,  but  by 
private  illumination,  or  what  it  calls  "the  internal  monitor." 
we  prove  by  historical  testimony  that  the  Scriptures  con- 
tain the  revelation  of  God,  and  by  the  internal  monitor  we 
ascertain  its  sense. 

But,  1  We  cannot,  by  historical  testimony,  prove  that  the 
Bible  contains  the  luhole  revelation  of  God ;  and  yet,  assum- 
ing a  revelation  to  have  been  made,  and  belief  of  it  enjoin- 
ed as  the  condition  of  being  saved,  we  can  demonstrate,  as 
we  have  shown,  bj'  reason,  that  it  is  necessary  to  believe, 
and  to  know  that  we  believe,  the  whole. 

2.  There  are  many  false  prophets  gone  out  into  the  world, 
and  we  are  not  to  believe  eveiy  spirit,  but  to  try  the  spirits 
if  they  be  of  God. — 1  St.  John,  iv.  1.  There  must,  then, 
be  some  criterion  by  which  we  may  distinguish  the  true 
from  the  false.  This  caimot  be  the  internal  monitor,  he- 
cause  that  is  precisely  what  we  are  to  try.  What  is  this 
criterion  ?  The  blessed  apostle  tells  us.  "We  are  of  God. 
He  that  knoweth  God  heareth  us.  He  that  is  not  of  God 
heareth  not  us.  By  this  we  know  the  spirit  of  truth  from 
the  spirit  of  error." — Ih.  6.  H  you  have  the  spirit  of  truth, 
you  hear  the  apostles,  that  is,  abide  in  the  apostolic  doctrine 
and  communion.  You  must,  then,  prove  that  you  abide  in 
the  apostolic  doctrine  and  communion,  before  you  have 
proved  your  right  to  follow  your  "  internal  monitor." 

3.  We  are  commanded  to  give  a  reason  to  them  that  ask 
us  of  the  hope  that  is  in  us.  But,  according  to  the  Episco- 
pal Observer  itself,  this  inward  witness  is  authority  only  for 
the  individual  himself,  and,  therefore,  no  reason  to  be  as- 
signed to  others. 

4.  All  men  are  required  to  believe  the  revelation  God 
has  made,  cm  pain  of  eternal  condemnation.  To  believe  the 
revelation  is  to  believe  it  in  its  integrity  and  genuine  sense. 
But  it  must  be  propounded  to  those  who  are  as  yet  unbe- 
lievers in  this  sense,  as  the  condition  of  their  believing  it. 
Now,  it  must  be  propounded  with  infallible  evidence  that  it 
is  the  revelation  of  God,  or  without  it.     If  without  it,  un- 
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believers  are  justifiable  in  rejecting  it,  which  no  Christian 
can  admit.  But  if  the  sense  is  to  be  ascertained  only  by 
the  inward  monitor  of  the  individual,  it  cannot  be  pro- 
pounded with  the  infallible  evidence  required,  for  this  evi- 
dence must  be  evidence  to  the  revelation  in  its  genuine 
sense,  since  otherwise  that  which  is  evidenced  would  not  be 
the  wora  of  God,  but  something  else, — the  words  of  man, 
or  of  the  devil. 

5.  The  internal  monitor  is  the  Holy  Ghost.  Is  the  Holy 
Ghost  given  to  unbelievers?  If  yon  say  yes,  we  demand 
the  proof,  which  the  Episcopal  Observer  admits  cannot  be 
given.  If  you  say  no,  then,  we  ask,  where  is  the  sin  of  un- 
believers in  that  they  are  unbelievers?  The  revelation  is 
not  credible  save  in  its  true  sense.  They  who  are  not  pri- 
vately illuminated  by  the  Holy  Ghost  know  not  and  cannot 
know  it  in  its  true  sense.  Then  they  cannot  believe  it. 
Yet  they  are,  by  all  Christian  theology,  declared  sinners  in 
consequence  of  their  unbelief.  Is  a  man  a  sinner  for  not 
doing  what  he  has  not  the  ability  to  do  ? 
.  6.  But  lastly,  the  practical  effects  of  this  doctrine  prove 
that  it  is  not  of  God.  It  paves  the  way  for  lawless  enthusi- 
asm, and  the  introduction  of  all  manner  of  false  doctrines. 
Every  enthusiast  may  allege  that  he  has  the  Hoi}'  Ghost,  and 
though  what  he  teaches  is  as  false  as  hell  and  wicked  as  the 
devil,  you  have  no  means  of  convicting  him.  Ho  speaks 
by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  would  you  shut  the  mouth  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  ?  He  follows  the  Spirit ;  would  you  resist  the  Spirit  ? 
Each  man  is  the  Ecclesia  docens,  and  professes  to  speak 
with  infallible  authority.  What  will  you  do  ?  What  will 
you  say?  Your  mouth  is  shut.  Does  not  tiie  Spirit  witness 
to  itself  ?  What  right  have  you  to  oppose  your  Spirit  to 
his  ?  Has  he  not  as  high  authority  as  you  have  ?  You  say, 
No ;  he  says,  Yes ;  and  how  are  you  to  prove  your  no  is  above 
his  yes'i  What  is  to  decide  between  you?  The  Bible? 
Not  so  fast.  Your  rule  of  faith  is  the  Bible  interpreted  by 
the  internal  monitor.  He  appeals  to  the  Bible,  as  well  as 
you  ;  and  the  question  is  not,  whether  the  Bible  be  or  be  not 
the  word  of  God,  but  whether  he  or  you  have  its  genuine 
eense.  What  does  the  Bible  mean  ?  You,  on  the  authority 
of  what  you  call  the  Holy  Ghost,  say  it  means  this ;  he,  on 
what  he  alleges  to  be  the  same  authority,  says  it  means  that. 
Which  of  you  is  right?  What  is  to  decide?  Nothing. 
You  cannot  convict  him,  nor  he  you.  ■  There  you  are,  eter- 
nally at  loggerheads,  and  the  most  damnable  heresies  are 
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rife  in  tlie  land,  and  ruining  the  people,  both  for  this 
world  and  for  that  wliich  is  to  come.  This  is  one  of  the 
glorious  effects  of  your  "glorious  reformation  !"  Can  a 
doctrine,  leading  to  such  disastrous  consequences,  be  a 
doctrine  from  God  ?  And  has  Almighty  God  provided  no 
safer  rule  for  the  instruction  of  his  children  in  that  faith 
he  requires  them  to  believe  as  the  condition  of  being  saved  ? 
Out  upon  the  foul  blasphemy  !  Say  it  not,  but  rather  go 
and  sit  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  look 
on  liim  ye  have  crucified,  and  weep  in  silence  over  your 
folly  and  wickedness. 

The  Episcopal  Observer  complains  of  us,  that  we  assumed, 
in  our  argument,  that  Protestants  admit  that  God  has  made 
us  a  revelation,  and  that  we  did  not  reason  with  them  as  if 
they  were  Jews,  Mahometans,  or  infidels.  Perhaps  we  were 
wrong  in  this,  but  it  will  do  us,  we  hope,  the  justice  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  we  did  not  not  assume  them  to  be  helievers 
in  the  revelation  of  God ;  we  only  assumed  thaXthey  profess 
to  believe  it,  at  least,  some  portions  of  it.  We  have  known 
Protestants  too  long  and  too  intimately  to  be  giiilty  of  the 
folly  of  inferring  their  belief  from  their  profession.  We 
hope  this  explanation  will  satisfy  the  Episcopal  Observer, 
and  induce  it  to  withdraw  its  complaint.  We  assumed  that 
Protestants  admit  that  God  has  made  us  a  revelation,  and  that 
the  Scriptures,  so  far  as  we  had  in  our  argiiment  occasion  to 
appeal  to  that  revelation,  contain  an  authentic  record  of  it. 
This  they  profess ;  and  in  reasoning  with  them,  we  supposed 
it  would  be  more  respectful  to  take  them  at  their  profession 
than  it  would  be  to  go  behind  it  for  their  actual  belief  or 
want  of  belief.  If,  however,  they  object  to  this,  prefer  to 
have  us  reason  with  them  as  if  they  were  infidels,  and  really 
believe  that  this  would  be  more  in  accordance  with  truth,  we 
will  hereafter  do  our  best  to  accommodate  them. 

On  one  point  the  Episcopal  Observer  seems  really  to  be- 
lieve that  it  has  caught  us  in  a  difficulty,  and  its  antics  on  the 
occasion  are  quite  diverting.  We  contended  that  we  cannot 
elicit  an  act  of  faith  without  an  infallible  witness  to  the  fact 
of  revelation,  and  that  this  witness  cannot  be  reason,  the 
Bible,  nor  private  illumination,  but  is  and  nmst  be  the  apos- 
tolic ministry.  On  this,  the  Episcopal  Observer  breaks  out : 
— "We  have,  then,  no  proof  of  the  fact  of  revelation,  unless 
we  can  find  it  in  the  testimony  of  the  apostolic  ministry. 
Very  well,  Mr.  Brownson,  as  tlie  first  important  matter  is 
the  fact  that  we  have  a  revelation,  bring  forward  the  witness. 
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The  witness  !  the  witness !  we  mxist  have  the  witness ! "  With 
all  our  heart,  dear  Mr.  Episcopal  Observer ;  only  contain 
yourself  a  moment.  You  call  for  a  witness  to  the  fact  that 
God  has  made  us  a  revelation,  and  to  this  fact  you  imply 
that  we  have  no  witness  to  produce  biit  the  apostolic  minis- 
try. With  your  leave,  this  is  a  mistake.  Tiiereisa  wide  dif- 
ference between  what  we  call  the  fact  of  revelation,  and  the 
fact  that  God  has  made  us  a  revelation.  To  tlie  fact  of 
revelation,  that  is,  to  prove  what  is  or  is  not  the  revelation 
Almighty  God  has  made,  the  apostolic  ministry  is  to  us  the 
only  competent  witness  ;  but  to  the  fact  that  Almighly  God 
has  made  a  revelation,  it  is  not,  nor  did  we  pretend  or  imply 
that  it  is,  the  only  witness.  To  this  fact  we  adduce  as  the 
witness  iiistoeical  testimony,  by  which  we  prove  that  there 
was  sucii  a  person  as  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  he  wrought  mir- 
acles which  prove  him  to  have  spoken  by  divine  author- 
ity. Here  is  the  witness  you  demand.  Do  you  object  to 
its  testimony  ?  Bring  forward,  then,  your  objections,  and 
we  will  reply  to  them  when  we  come  to  defend  the  church 
against  inhdels. 

If  the  Episcopal  Observer  had  read  our  article  from  page 
369  to  page  373  it  would,  perhaps,  have  suspected  that  we 
could  extricate  ourselves  more  easily  from  the  difficulty  it 
has  conjured  up,  than  it  appears  to  have  imagined.  It  is 
often  a  convenience  to  understand  your  opponent,  before 
attempting  to  refute  him,- — ^thougli  sometimes  an  inconveni- 
ence, we  admit,  if  one  is  resolved  beforehand,  come  what 
will,  to  have  the  "  pleasure  "  of  refuting  him.  The  apos- 
tolic ministry,  existing,  as  it  has,  in  uninterrupted  succession 
through  eighteen  hundred  years,  is  itself,  by  the  very  fact  of 
its  existence,  a  proof  of  the  fact  that  Almighty  God  has 
made  us  a  revelation  ;  but  we  did  not  adduce  it,  nor  are 
we  obliged,  by  the  logical  conditions  of  our  argument,  to 
adduce  it,  in  proof  of  this  fact ;  for  we  prove  this  fact  inde- 
pendently of  its  authority,  by  tlie  historical  testimony  by 
which  we  establish  tiie  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures  as  his- 
torical documents. 

The  Episcopal  Observer  accuses  us  of  reasoning  in  a  vicious 
circle,  because  we  assert  that  the  apostolic  ministry  is  the  only 
competent  witness  to  the  fact  of  revelation,  and  yet  appeal  to 
the  Scriptures  in  proof  of  the  fact  that  a  revelation  has  been 
made,  and  to  determine  the  commission  of  the  ministry.  We 
confess  we  can  detect  no  vicious  circle  in  this.  The  fact  that 
a  revelation  has  been  made  was  evidenced  to  those  wiio  lived 
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in  the  age  in  which  it  was  made  by  miracles,  which  accredited 
those  by  whom  it  was  made,  as  we  showed  in  our  article. 
We  appeal  to  the  Scriptures,  in  the  first  instance,  not  to  as- 
certain what  this  revelation  is,  but  as  a  simple  historical  rec- 
ord of  the  miracles  and  other  facts,  whicli  prove  that  a  rev- 
elation has  been  made,  or  that  God  has  really  spoken  to  man. 
It  is  perfectly  legitimate  to  say,  the  apostolic  ministry  is  the 
only  witness  competent  to  say  M'hat  it  is  God  has  or  has  not 
spoken,  and  yet  appeal  to  the  Scriptures  as  historical  doc- 
trines to  prove  that  he  has  spoken.  Here  is  no  vicious 
circle. 

Nor  do  we  reason  in  a  vicious  circle  when  we  assume  the- 
apostolic  ministry  to  be  the  only  witness  to  the  fact  of  rev- 
elation, and  yet  adduce  the  Scriptures  as  historical  documents 
in  proof  of  the  commission  of  the  ministry.  Because  we  do 
not  first  assume  the  authority  of  the  ministry  as  the  only 
proof  of  the  Scriptures  as  historical  documents,  and  tlien  ad- 
duce the  Scriptures  in  proof  of  the  commission  which  au- 
thorizes it  to  testify  to  that  authenticity.  We  take  the  Scrip- 
tures, already  proved  to  be  authentic  historical  documents, 
so  far  fortli  as  historical  in  their  character,  at  least,  so  far 
forth  as  we  have  occasion  to  use  them  in  the  argument,  to 
prove  one  simple  historical  fact,  namely,  the  commission 
which  Jesus  Christ  gave  to  his  apostles ;  and  then  we  take 
the  ministry,  proved,  through  the  commission  of  the  apos- 
tles, to  ])e  apostolic,  as  the  witness  to  the  fact  and  the  ex- 
pounder of  revelation,  whether  contained  in  the  Scriptures 
or  deposited  elsewhere.  Here  is  no  vicious  circle,  and  we, 
say  so  on  the  authority  of  the  Episcopal  Observe?'  itself.. 
We  accused  the  advocates  of  private  illumination  with  rea- 
soning in  a  vicious  circle,  when  they  take  the  witness  to- 
prove  the  Scriptures,  and  then  the  Scriptures  to  prove  the- 
witness.  Not  at  all,  says  the  Episcojjal  Ohset'ver :  "  For 
while  we  take  the  Scriptures  to  prove  the  witness,  we  do  not 
take  tiie  witness  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  but 
their  sense.  The  establishment  of  the  fact  of  their  existence,, 
as  the  record  of  God's  revealed  will,  is  antecedent  to  their 
use  to  prove  the  witness,  and  independent  of  his  testimony." 
This,  though  not  a  complete  reply  to  us,— because,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  establishment  of  the  existence  of  the  Script- 
ures as  the  record  of  God''s  revealed  will  is  not  antecedent 
to  their  use  to  prove  tiie  witness,  since  the  fact  that  they  are- 
the  record  of  the  revealed  will  of  God  in  its  purity  and  integ- 
rity is  one  of  the  facts  to  which  the  witness  is  to  testify, — 
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is  nevertheless  a  valid  distinction,  and  a  complete  refutation 
of  the  Episcopal  Observer's  charge  against  us.  For,  while 
we  take  the  Scriptures  as  historical  documents,  to  prove  the 
commission  of  the  apostolic  ministry,  we  do  not  take  the  apos- 
tolic ministry  to  prove  that  the  Scriptures  are  authentic  his- 
torical documents,  but  to  prove  what  is  or  is  not  the  word 
which  Almighty  God  has  spoken.  The  establishment  of 
the  fact  of  their  existence  as  autlientic  historical  documents 
is  antecedent  to  their  use  to  prove  the  commission  of  the 
apostolic  ministry,  and  independent  of  its  testimony.  The 
blunder  of  the  Episcopal  Observer  comes  from  confounding 
the  fact  of  tiie  existence  of  the  Scriptures  as  authentic  his- 
torical documents  with  the  fact  of  their  authority  as  a  rec- 
ord of  revelation. 

The  Episcopal  Observer,  however,  is  not  to  be  so  easily 
balked  of  the  "  pleasure  "  of  refuting  us. 

"  We  want  no  easier  task  than  to  establish  false  religions  on  the  prin- 
•  ciple  here  laid  down.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  to  get  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  body  of  pastors  and  teachers,  and  then  to  find  witnesses  to  tes- 
tify to  Xtie  faeVj}f  the  appointment.  And  then,  if  this  body  of  teachers 
were  allowed  to  say  that  such  and  such  books  contained  the  record  of  a 
revelation  from  God,  we  could  not  only  have  as  many  false  teachei's  as 
we  wanted,  but  a  correspondent  number  of  spurious  Bibles.  If  the  lying 
'witness' swear  to  a  false  revelation,  theuntruerevelation  would  of  course 
vouch  for  the  appointment  of  the  witness.  It  is  easy  enough,  then,  to 
bring  historical  testimony  to  the  appointment  of  a  witness;  but  the  an- 
tlim-ityoi  the  witness — is  it  from  heaven,  or  of  men  ?  If  you  say,  of  men, 
then,  why  believe  the  testimony  ?  If  from  heaven,  then  it  is  a  revealed 
fact,  and  on  your  principles  cannot  be  known  but  by  the  testimony  of 
the  'witness.'  Bishop  Sherlock,  in  his  day,  fell  in  with  just  such  rea- 
soners  as  Mr.  Bi'ownson,  and  pushed  them  around  the  circle  after  this 
manner  :  '  The  Scriptures  are  very  intelligent  to  honest  and  diligent 
readers,  in  all  things  necessary  to  salvation;  and  if  they  be  not,  I  desire 
to  know  how  we  shall  find  out  the  Church;  for  certainly  the  Church  has 
no  charter  but  what  is  in  the  Scriptures;  and  then,  if  we  must  believe  the 
Church  before  we  can  believe  or  understand  the  Scriptures,  we  must  be- 
lieve the  Church  before  wo  can  possibly  know  whether  there  be  a  church 
or  not !  If  we  prove  the  Church  by  the  Scriptures,  we  must  believe  and 
understand  the  Scriptures  before  we  can  know  the  Church.  If  we  be- 
lieve and  understand  the  Scriptures  upon  the  authority  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Church,  considered  as  a  church,  then  we  must  know  the 
Church  before  the  Scriptures.  The  Scripture  cannot  be  known  without 
the  Church,  nor  the  Church  without  the  Scripture,  and  yet  one  of  them 
must  be  known  first;  yet  neither  of  them  can  be  known  first,  according 
to  these  principles,  which  is  such  an  absurdity,  as  all  the  art  of  the  world 
-can  never  palliate.' 
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"  That  Mr.  Brownson  may  have  no  ground  to  say  he  is  treated  un- 
fairly in  this  matter,  we  give  him  leave  to  hang  upon  just  which  horn  of 
the  dilemma  he  may  choose;  but  as  for  hanging  upon  both,  we  insist  that 
he  sliall  do  no  such  thing."— pp.  138,  139. 

With  the  Episcopal  Observer's  permission,  we  will,  at 
present,  hang  on  neitlier  liorn.  To  tlie  extract  from  Bisliop 
Sherlock  we  reply,  tliat  the  Scriptures,  as  authentic  histori- 
cal documents,  are  logically,  though  not  chronologically,  in 
our  argument,  before  the  church  as  a  divinely  commissioned 
body;  but  the  church,  as  the  divinely  commissioned  witness 
and  expounder  of  the  word  of  God,  is  both  logically  and 
chronologically  before  the  Scriptures,  for,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  church  is  older  tlian  the  Scriptures. 

The  divine  authority  of  the  commission  is  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  given  by  Jesus  Christ,  proved,  by  the 
miracles  he  performed,  to  speak  by  divine  authority.  The 
fact  tiiat  he  wrought  miracles,  and  the  fact  that  he  gave  the 
commission,  are  both  historical  facts,  and  provable  by  his- 
torical testimony,  without  our  being  obliged  to  appeal  to  the 
autliority  of  the  witness. 

But  the  authority  of  the  commission,  if  of  God,  is  a  re- 
vealed  fact.  If  revealed,  it  can  be  proved  only  by  the 
authority  of  the  apostolic  ministry,  because  that  is  the  only 
witness  we  acknowledge  to  the  fact  of  revelation.  Then  we 
must  assume  the  divine  authority  of  the  commission  as  the 
condition  of  proving  it,  which  is  absurd  ;  or  we  must  admit 
some  other  witness  than  the  apostolic  ministry,  and  then  we 
contradict  ourselves,  and  our  whole  reasoning  falls  to  the 
ground.  This  objection  was  urged  against  us  by  the  Chris- 
tian World,  one  of  the  organs  of  the  Unitarians.  Tiie  re- 
ply is  simple  and  easy.  The  apostolic  ministry  is  nothing 
but  the  continuation  of  Christ's  own  ministry  while  he  was 
on  the  earth  ;  and  the  church  teaching,  which  we  have  called 
the  apostolic  ministry,  was,  while  he  was  on  earth,  in  him. 
But  in  him  its  authority  to  teach  is  not  established  by  the 
commission  to  the  apostles,  but  by  the  miracles  he  wrought. 
We  take  the  authority  of  the  church  teaching  in  Jiim  while 
he  was  on  earth,  proved  by  miracles  to  be  of  God,  to  estab- 
lish the  divine  authority  of  the  commission  to  the  apostles. 
Consequently,  we  neither  deny  the  apostolic  ministry  to  be 
the  only  witness,  nor  do  we  fall  into  the  absurdity  of  assum- 
ing the  divine  authority  of  the  witness  as  the  condition  of 
proving  its  divine  authoi'ity.  Will  the  Episcopal  Observer 
tell  us  on  which  horn  of  his  imagined  dilemma  we  now  hang?- 
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Tlio  commission  to  the  apostles  created  no  new  ministry, 
but  simply  provided  for  the  continuance,  unto  the  consum- 
mation of  the  world,  of  the  visible  ministry  our  blessed 
Saviour  had  himself  exercised  wliile  on  tiie  earth.  "  As  my 
Father  hath  sent  me,  so  send  I  you."  When  he  was  on  earth 
the  witness  was  visible  in  him,  now  it  is  visible  in  tlie  body 
-of  tlie  pastors  and  teachers  of  the  lioman  Catholic  Church, 
but,  though  visible  under  other  conditions,  it  is  one  and  tiie 
■same  ;  "  1  or,  behold,"  says  our  blessed  Saviour,  "  I  am  with 
you  all  days  unto  the  consummation  of  the  world."  He  is 
the  witness,  and  testifies  through  them.  Does  the  Episco- 
pal Observer  ask  a  better  witness  ?  If  it  does,  it  must  find 
Tiim,  for  we  never  pledged  ourselves  to  produce  a  better. 

One  point  more  we  notice,  and  then  take  our  leave  of  this 
Episcopal  Observer,  till  we  hear  from  him  again.  Our  read- 
ers will  recollect  the  argument  we  used  to  identify  the  Eo- 
■elesia  dooens,  or  church  teaching,  with  tlie  Roman  Catholic 
ministry. 

"  It  is  the  Roman  Catholic  ministry.  It  can  be  no  other.  It  cannot 
1)6  the  Greek  Church.  The  Greek  Church  was  formerly  in  communion 
with  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  made  one  corporation  with  it.  The  Church 
■of  Rome  was  then  the  true  church,  £fccfesM  docens,  or  it  was  not.  If  not, 
the  Greek  Church  is  false,  in  consequence  of  having  communed  with  a 
false  church.  If  it  was,  the  Greek  Church  is  false,  because  it  separated 
from  it.  So  take  either  horn  of  the  dilemma,  the  Greek  Church  is  false, 
and  its  ministry  not  the  apostolic  ministry  which  inherits  the  promises. 
The  same  reasoning  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  any  of  the  Oriental 
sects  not  in  communion  with  the  see  of  Rome  ;  and,  a  fortiori,  to  all  the 
modern  Protestant  sects.  Therefore,  the  Roman  Catholic  ministry  is 
the  apostolic  corporation,  because  this  corporation  can  be  no  other." 

Upon  this  the  Episcopal  Observer  remarks  : — 
"It  is  one  of  the  easiest  things  in  the  world  to  make  out  a  false  con- 
clusion. If  one  can  be  allowed  to  slip  a  false  premise  into  the  process  of 
induction.  There  are  so  many  violations  of  the  rules  of  logic  in  the  above 
paragraph,  that  the  reader  would  hardly  have  patience  to  follow  us  in 
their  exposure.  Precisely  the  same  reasoning,  in  the  same  words,  with 
only  a  slight  interchange  of  terms,  will  best  show  its  absurdity. 

"  '  It  is  the  ministry  of  the  Greek  Church.  It  can  be  no  other.  It  can- 
not be  the  Roman  Catholic  ministry.  Tiie  Roman  Catholic  Church  was 
formerly  in  communion  with  the  ,Greek  Church,  and  made  one  cor- 
poration with  it.  The  Greek  Church  was  then  the  true  church,  Eeclesia 
damns,  or  it  was  not.  If  not,  the  Cliurch  of  Rome  is  false,  in  consequence 
of  having  communed  with  a  false  church.  If  it  was,  the  Cliurcli  of 
Rome  is  false,  because  it  separated  from  it.     So,  take  either  horn  of  the 
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■dilemma,  the  Church  of  Rome  is  false,  and  its  ministry  not  the  apostolic 
ministry  which  inherits  the  promises,'  &c." — p.  141. 

Now,  will  it  be  credited  that  we  anticipated  this  retort 
and  replied  to  it  ?  Yet  such  is  the  fact.  Here  is  what  we 
said  : — 

"You  object,  in  behalf  of  the  Greek  Church,  that  Rome  separated 
from  her,  not  she  from  Rome.  This  we  deny.  It  is  historically  certain, 
that  the  Greek  Church,  prior  to  the  final  separation,  agreed  witli  the 
Church  of  Rome  on  the  matters  (the  Supremacy  of  the  Pope  and  the 
Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost)  which  were  made  the  pretexts  for  separa 
tion.  In  the  separation,  the  Greek  Church  denied  what  she  had  before 
asserted,  while  Rome  continued  to  assert  the  same  doctrine  after  as  be- 
fore. Therefore  the  Greek  Church  was  the  dissentient  party.  Prior  to 
the  separation,  the  Greek  Churcli  agreed  with  the  Roman  in  submitting 
to  the  papal  authority.  In  the  separation,  the  Greek  Church  threw  off 
this  authority,  while  the  Roman  continued  to  submit  to  it.  Therefore 
the  Greek  Cliurch  was  the  separatist. 

"  You  insist,  that,  though  the  act  of  separation  may,  indeed,  have 
been  formally  the  act  of  the  Greek  Cliurch,  yet  the  separation  was  really 
■on  the  part  of  Rome,  who  had  corrupted  the  faith,  and  rendered  separa- 
tion from  her  necessary  to  the  purity  of  the  Christian  Church.  But,  if 
this  be  so,  whatever  the  corruptions  of  the  faith  Rome  had  been  guilty 
of,  the  Greek  Church  participated  in  them  during  her  communion  with 
Rome.  If  they  vitiated  the  Latin  Church,  they  equally  vitiated  the  Greek. 
Then  both  had  failed,  and  the  true  churcli,  which  we  have  seen  is  in- 
defectible, must  have  been  .somewhere  else.  Then  the  Greek  Cliurch 
could  become  a  true  church  by  separating  from  the  communion  of  the 
Latin  Church  only  on  condition  of  coming  into  communion  witli  the  true 
church.  But  it  came  into  communion  with  no  church.  Therefore,  the 
Greek  Church,  at  any  rate,  is  false." 

Yet  tlie  Episcopal  Observer  nowhere  notices  tiie  fact 
tiiat  we  had  tlins  replied  in  advaTice,  nor  even  that  we  were 
aware  of  the  objection.  It  has  not  noticed  these  replies, 
express  to  its  objection,  and  yet  it  claims  to  have  refuted 
us !  Yes,  it  has  refuted  us,  by  urging  the  objections  we 
ourselves  brought,  but  without  noticing  our  answers  !  This 
may  be  a  refutation  in  the  Protestant  sense,  but,  tliank  God  ! 
it  is  not  in  the  Catholic  sense.  The  conduct  of  the  Episco- 
pal Observer,  in  this  respect,  we  shall  not  trust  ourselves  to 
characterize  as  it  deserves,  nor  shall  we  suffer  it  to  surprise 
us.  Deprived,  as  the  writer  is,  by  the  simple  fact  tha*;  he 
is  a  Protestant,  of  the  ordinary  means  of  divine  grace,  noth- 
ing better  was  to  be  expected  of  him.  He  has  a  cause  to 
maintain,  which  does  not  admit  of  candor  and  truthfulness, 
honesty  and  fair  dealing,  and  we  should  be  more  surprised 
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to  find  him  exercising  sucli  virtues  than  we  are  by  finding 
him  sinning  against  tliem. 

It  is  wortiiy  of  note  that  this  Episcopal  writer  has  passed 
over  the  articles  in  our  Review  against  his  own  church,  and, 
churcliman  as  he  professes  to  be,  has  entered  the  lists  only 
against  an  article  the  main  design  of  which  was  to  defend 
the  church  against  no-church.     It  is  also  worthy  of  note, 
that  the  objections  he  has  brought  against  us  were  nearly 
all  brought  previously  in  the  Christian  Register  and  Chris- 
tian World,  the  two  weekly  organs  of  the  no-church  Uni- 
tarians.    What    does   this  indicate?     Are    Unitarians  and 
Episcopalians  acting  in  concert?  or  are  we  to  infer  that  a 
common  dread  of  Catholicity  is  combining  all  the  various 
Protestant  sects  against  the  Catholic  Church  ?  _  This  last 
seems  to  us  not  improbable.     The  signs  of  the  times  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  several  tribes  of  Goths,  Vandals,  Huns, 
and  other  barbarians,  are  forming  a  league  for  a  new  inva- 
sion of  Rome.  Well,  be  it  so.   "  He  that  dwelleth  in  heaven 
shall  laugh  at  them,  and  the  Lord  shall  deride  them."    The 
Episcopalians  may  read  their  destiny  in  that  of  the  old  Dona- 
tists,  whom,  in  many  respects,  they  resemble ;  and  all  the 
Protestant  sects  combined  are  not  so  formidable  to  the  church 
as  were,  at  one  period,  the  old  Arians.    The  church  triumph- 
ed over  the  Arians ;  she  will  triumph  over  the  Protestants. 
A  union  whose  principle  is  hatred  will  not  long  subsist,  but 
will  soon  break  asunder.     Protestantism  is  doomed.     The 
devil  may  be  very  active  and  full  of  wrath,  and  utter  great 
swelling  words,  for  a  season,  because  he  knows  that  his  time 
is  short ;  but  Protestantism  must  go  the  way  of  all  the  earth. 
The  Lord  will  remember  mercy,  and  will  not  much  longer 
afflict  the  nations,  but  will  recall  them  to  the  bosom  of  his 
church. 
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[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  January,  1846.] 

The  Episcopal  Observer  does  not  appear  to  comprehend 
what  it  is  it  must  do,  in  order  to  refute  the  argument  urged 
againt  Pi-otestants  in  the  article  headed  The  Church  cufainst 
Mo-Church.  That  argument,  formally  slated,  is, — Accord- 
ing to  the  admissions  of  Protestants  themselves,  it  is  not 
possible  to  be  saved  without  eliciting  an  act  of  faith. f  But 
it  is  not  possible  to  elicit  an  act  of  faith  without  tlie  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Therefore,  without  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  it  is  not  possible  to  be  saved.  As  Protestants  con- 
cede the  major,  it  is  evident  they  can  set  aside  the  conclusion 
only  by  denying  the  minor,  and  proving  affirmatively  that 
an  act  of  faith  can  be  elicited  without  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

The  Episcopal  Observer,  however,  contends  that  it  will  re- 
fute us,  if  it  succeed  in  proving  that  an  act  of  faith  cannot 
be  elicited  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  supposes 
the  argument  may  be  retorted,  and  the  question  made  to 
turn  on  the  merits  of  Catholicity,  instead  of  the  merits  of 
Protestantism.  But  in  this  the  editor  labors  under  a  mistake, 
for  the  point  at  issue  is  not  wiiat  is  possible *«i<A  Catholicity; 
but  what  is  possible  without  it.  The  argument  puts  Prot- 
estantism on  the  defensive,  and  requires  her  to  vindicate 
herself.     She  cannot  retort  upon  her  accuser ;  because,  even 

*  The  Episcopal  Observer.     Boston  and  Baltimore.    August,  1845. 

fThe  impossiliility  of  being  saved  witliout  eliciting  faith,  tliat  is,  with- 
out tlie  act  of  faith,  assunned  liere  and  throughout  tlie  whole  argument, 
is,  of  course,  to  be  res  rioted  to  adults,  or  persons  in  whom  reason  is  so 
far  developed  as  to  render  them  morally  responsible  for  their  acts.  It 
is  true,  universally,  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  saved  without  faith,  "for 
without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God,"  Heb.  xi.  6,  and  "  he  that 
believeth  not  shall  be  condemned,"  St.  Mark,  xvi.  16;  but  it  is  not  uni- 
versally true  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  saved  without  eliciting  faith;  for 
infants  are  saved  by  the  infused  habit  of  faith  received  in  the  sacrament 
of  Baptism,  without  the  act  of  faith,  of  which  they  are  not  capable. 
Nevertheless,  restricted  to  those  who  have  attained  to  that  age  in  which 
they  become  morally  responsible  for  their  acts,  the  assertion  m  the  text  is 
strictly  true;  and  it  is  only  as  so  restricted  we  understand  it,  or  wish  to- 
have  it  understood. 

Vol.  v.— 27  «7 
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were  she  to  prove  her  accuser  guilty,  she  would  not  estab- 
lish her  owTi  innocence. 

The  Protestant  denies  the  Catholic  Church,  and  does  all 
in  his  power  to  destroy  her.  Be  it  so.  We  do  not,  in  our 
argument,  undertake  the  defence  of  the  church  against  him  ; 
but  call  upon  him  to  establish  the  sufficiency  of  Protestantism 
for  salvation.  He  dare  not  affirm  that  salvation  is  possible 
without  faith.  But  faith,  we  tell  him,  out  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  is  not  possible.  He  must  deny  this,  and  prove  that 
it  is  possible  out  of  the  Catholic  Church,  or  else  admit  that 
in  denying  the  Catholic  Church  he  denies  the  possibility  of 
faith,  and,  therefore,  of  salvation.  It  avails  him  nothing, 
even  if  lie  prove  that  faith  is  not  possible  with  the  Koman 
Catholic  Church  ;  for,  until  he  proves  its  possibility  without 
it,  he  can  conclude  from  the  fact  that  it  uot  possible  with  it 
only  that  it  is  not  possible  at  all. 

Ihe  Episcopal  Ohserver  cannot  deny  this,  but  it  imagines 
that  in  an  argument  witii  us  it  can  relieve  itself  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  proving  affirmatively  that  faith  is  elicitable  without 
the  church,  by  adopting  the  argumentum  ad  hominem.  "  Mr. 
Brownson,"  it  says,  p.  325,  "  assumes  in  the  outset,  as  well 
as  we,  that  an  act  of  faith  can  be  elicited  in  soine   way. 

If  we  shut  the  mouth  of  his  witness,  he  must  fall 

back  on  Protestant  ground,  or  become  a  faithless  infidel." 
If  we  were  so  disposed,  we  could  concede  the  Episcopal  Oh- 
servers  premises  and  deny  its  conclusion.  If  faith  be  pos- 
sible in  some  way,  and  not  possible  on  Catholic  ground,  it 
must  be  possible  on  Protestant  ground  or  on  some  otJier,  we 
admit.  But,  for  aught  the  Episcopal  Observer  shows  to  the 
contrary,  there  may  be  some  otlier  than  the  Protestant  ground 
on  which  it  is  elicitable.  Therefore,  it  does  not  follow,  that, 
even  were  it  to  shut  the  mouth  of  our  witness,  we  must 
either  become  Protestants  or  infidels. 

But  the  Episcopal  Observer  has  no  right  to  say  that  we 
assume  in  the  outset  than  an  act  of  faith  can  be  elicited  in 
some  way,  and  therefore  mustadmit,  that,  if  not  elicitable  in 
the  way  we  allege,  it  must  be  in  some  other  way ;  for  we  as- 
sume no  such  thing.  We  assert  in  the  outset,  and  we  labor, 
throughout  the  argument  to  prove,  tlian  an  act  of  faith  is 
elicitable  in  710  way,  but  by  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church ;  and,  if  in  any  part  of  the  argument  we  reason 
on  the  assumption  of  its  possibility,  it  is  only  on  the  ground 
that  its  possibility  is  conceded  by  Protestants  in  their  as- 
sumption of  the  possibility  of  salvation. 
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An  analysis  of  the  whole  argument  of  the  article  in  ques- 
tion, so  far  as  it  bears  directly  against  t*rotestant8,  will  give 
us  tlie  following : 

1.  According  to  the  admissions  of  Protestants,  it  is  not 
possible  to  be  saved  without  eliciting  an  act  of  faith. 

But  it  is  not  possible  to  elicit  an  act  of  faith  without  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Tlierefore,  witliout  the  Roman 
Catholic  Cimrch,  it  is  not  possible  to  be  saved. 

2.  According  to  the  admissions  of  Protestants  themselves, 
it  is  possible  to  elicit  an  act  of  faith,  since  they  admit  the  possi- 
bility, of  salvation,  and  that  salvation  is  not  possible  without 
faitli. 

But  it  is  not  possible  to  elicit  an  act  of  faith  without  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Therefore,  it  must  be  possible  to 
elicit  an  act  of  faith  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  major,  in  both  instances,  is  assumed  to  be  conceded 
by  Protestants.  The  dispute,  then,  must  turn  on  the  minor ; 
for,  admitting  both  premises,  no  one  will  dream  of  denying 
the  conclusion.  The  Episcopal  Observer,  then,  evidently 
cannot  refute  us  in  the  way  it  imagines.  The  argument 
with  which  it  proposes  to  refute  us,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to 
reduce  it  to  form,  is,^ — It  is  impossible  to  be  saved  without 
eliciting  an  act  of  faith ;  transeat,  or  we  concede  it.  But  it 
is  not  possible  to  elicit  an  act  of  faitli  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Therefore,  it  is  possible  to  elicit  an  act 
of  faith,  or  to  be  saved,  without  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

But  this  argument  is  faulty,  for  the  conclusion  does  not 
follow  from  the  premises ;  because  faith,  if  not  elicitable  with 
the  Roman  Catliolic  Church,  may  not  be  elicitable  at  all. 
The  Episcopal  Observer,  in  order  to  refute  us,  must  go  a  step 
further,  and  maintain  this  argument,  namely  :^It  is  impos- 
sible to  be  saved  without  eliciting  an  act  of  faith  ;  transeat,  or 
we  concede  it :  But  an  act  of  faith  is  elicitable  without  the 
Roman  Catholic  Churcli.  Therefore,  it  is  possible  to  be 
saved  without  the  Roman  Catholic  Cimrch. 

This  argument,  if  sustained,  would  be  good  against  the 
argument  we  adduced,  because  it  is  its  direct  negative  ;  but 
it  would  not,  after  all,  be  conclusive  against  Catholicity. 
The  conclusion  follows  ad  hominem,  not  necessarily  ;  for 
there  may  be  something  besides  faith  necessary  to  salvation, 
and  which  is  attainable  only  tiirough  the  Roman  Catholic 
Cimrch.  Yet,  if  sustained,  it  would  unquestionably  refute 
the  argument  on  which  we  in  our  essay  relied  to  establish  the 
insufficiency  of  Protestantism. ^But  Xh^  Episcopal  Observer 
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does  not  sustain  it ;  does  not  even  seriously  attempt  to 
sustain  it.  It  merely  attempts  to  retort  upon  us,  and  show 
that  it  is  as  difficult  to  elicit  an  act  of  faith  on  Catliolic 
ground  as  we  allege  it  is  on  Protestant  ground.  We  tell  it^ 
therefore,  again,  since  what  it  attempts  to  prove  is  not  the 
negative  of  our  proposition,  even  assuming  that  it  has  done 
all  it  has  attempted,  wliich  it  of  course  has  not,  it  has  not  re- 
futed us,  or  relieved  Protestantism  in  the  least  of  the  very 
grave  objections  we  urged  against  it. 

We  are  rather  surprised  that  even  the  editor  of  the  Epis- 
copal Observer^  who,  though  by  no  means  a  theologian  or  a 
disciplined  reasoner,  is  yet  a  man  of  at  least  ordinary  nat- 
tural  ability  should  think  of  controverting  this.  He  must 
know  that  the  whole  question,  as  we  presented  it,  turns  on 
the  sufficiency  or  insufficiency  of  Protestantism  to  the  elicit- 
ing of  an  act  of  faith,  and  that,  till  he  has  proved  its  suffi- 
ciency, he  has  proved  nothing  to  his  purpose.  Pi'otestantism, 
if  good  for  any  thing,  must  be  able  to  stand  on  its  own  merits, 
and  be  capable  of  being  sustained,  not  by  tlie  assumed  error 
of  some  other  system,  but  by  its  own  positive  trutli.  Its 
advocates  show  but  little  confidence  in  its  intrinsic  strength,, 
when  they  refuse  to  bring  forward  positive  arguments  in  its 
defence,  and  seek  to  sustain  it  solely  by  abusing  the  cluirch, 
calumniating  her  sovereign  pontiffs,  misstating  her  history, 
and  misrepresenting  her  teachings.  They  themselves  admit 
that  faith  is  a  condition  sive  qva  own  of  salvation,  and  there- 
fore must  admit,  that,  if  faith  be  not  elicitable  on  Protestant 
ground,  no  man  living  and  dying  a  Protestant  can  be  saved. 
Why,  then,  do  they  not  see  the  necessity,  before  all,  of  es- 
tablishing the  fact  that  faith  is  elicitable  on  their  ground? 
Why  do  they  so  studiously  evade  the  question  ?  The  ques- 
tion is  for  them  a  question  of  the  gravest  magnitude.  Their 
eternal  all  is  at  stake.  If  they  are  wrong  in  assuming  that  they 
can  have  faith  as  Protestants,  as  we  think  we  have  proved  they 
are,  tliey  l)ave  and  can  have  no  well  grounded  hopes  of  sal- 
vation. How,  then,  can  they  treat  this  question  with  indif- 
ference ?  Can  a  reasonable  being  rest  satisfied  with  his  con- 
dition, so  long  as  he  lias  room  to  fear  that  he  is  out  of  the 
way  of  salvation  ?  Is  the  eternal  destiny  of  the  soul  a  mat- 
ter to  be  trifled  with  ?  "  What  doth  it  profit,  if  a  man  gain 
the  whole  M'orld  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  or  what  shall  a  man 
give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ? "  St.  Matt.  xvi.  20.  It  may 
be  humiliating  to  the  Protestant  to  descend  from  that_ pin- 
nacle of  human  pride  and  self-sufficiency  on  which  his  as- 
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sumptions  place  him,  and  consent  to  receive  instructions,  as 
a  little  child,  from  the  church  a<^ainst  which  he  has  for  so 
long  a  time  protested, — to  prostrate  himself  at  the  foot  of 
the  cross  which  he  has  despised,  and  to  be  called  by  a  name 
he  has  done  his  best  to  m;ike  a  name  of  reproach  ;  but  it  is 
better  even  to  submit,  it  is  better  to  own  that  lie  has  been 
wrong,  that  he  has  deceived  and  been  deceived,  that  he  has 
sinned  before  God,  blasphemed  iiis  holy  name,  and  become 
unworthy  to  be  called  a  son  in  his  Father's  house,  than  to 
eat  husks  with  the  swine  and  to  lose  his  own  soul  for  ever. 
Let  tlie  prodigal  son  come  to  himself,  and  ask  if  he  can  have 
life  in  the  "  far  country  "  where  he  has  wasted  his  substance 
and  is  perishing  with  hunger,  and  he  will  not  refuse  to  say, 
"  I  will  arise  and  return  to  my  Father's  house,  where  there  is 
bread  enough  and  to  spare."  Would  that  our  Protestant 
bretiiren  would  once  seriously  reflect  on  their  own  position, 
once  seriously  ask  themselves,  in  the  solitude  of  their  own  self- 
■communings,  if  they  have  faith,  if  they  can  have  faith  with- 
out returning  to  the  bosom  of  the  church  ;  they  would  then 
soon  find  that  where  they  are  they  have  and  can  liave  no 
foundation  on  which  to  build,  no  ground  of  hope  in  Grod'a 
mercy,  or  of  a  share  in  the  heritage  of  the  saints. 

In  our  previous  articb  we  charged  the  Episoopal  Observer 
with  ignorinrj  the  position,  wliicli  we  had  assumed  in  the 
article  he  was  laboring  to  refute,  tliat  what  one  is  required 
to  balieve  in  order  to  Y)e  saved  is  truth,  not  falsehood  ;  that 
is,  trutli  without  mixture  of  error.  The  editor,  in  his  reply, 
appears  to  admit  the  charge,  but  labors  to  justify  his  neglect- 
ing the  position,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  of  no  consequence 
to  liim.  "  It  was,"  he  says,  "  of  no  consequence  to  us  that  he 
(Mr.  Brownson)  labored  long  to  prove  tliat  the  '  somewhat ' 
the  Christian  must  believe,  in  order  to  be  saved,  is  truth 
witliout  any  mixture  of  falsehood  ;  for  his  only  object,  in 
getting  up  his  '  exact '  theory,  was  to  create  a  necessity  for 
an  'infallible  witness';  and  if  it  turned  out  in  the  end  that 
he  could  not  legitimately  authenticate  the  authority  of  the 
witness,  it  would  follow  of  necessity  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  faith,  or  that  illicit  processes  of  reasoning  had  be- 
trayed Mr.  Brownson  into  a  false  presentation  or"  its  claims." 
— p.  335.  Therefore,  the  position  and  reasoning  were  of 
no  consequence  in  the  refiitation  of  our  argument ! 

The  Epineopal  Observer,  in  the  first  place,  labors  under  a 
mistake  in  saying,  our  "only  object  in  getting  up  the  exact 
theory  was  to  create  a  necessity  for  an  infallible  witness." 
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We  merely  attempted  to  show,  from  the  nature  of  faith  it- 
self, and  of  itwobject,  tliat  without  an  infallible  witness  tliere 
can  be  no  such  thinaj  as  faith.  The  necessity,  if  we  were 
right  in  our  reasoning,  was  not  of  our  creating,  but  in  the 
nature  of  the  ease.  It  was  the  Episcopal  Observer's  busi- 
ness, not  to  assume  we  created  or  imagined  a  necessity  where 
none  exists,  but  to  prove  that  the  necessity  we  alleged  does 
not  exist  in  fact.  We  cannot  understand  liow  otherwise  he 
was  to  refute  us. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Episcopal  Observer  distinctly 
admits,  that,  if  our  position  and  the  processes  of  reasoning 
we  adopted  be  admitted,  it  follows  of  necessity,  either  that 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  faith,  or  that  the  infallible  wit- 
ness we  contended  for,  that  is,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
must  be  accepted, — precisely  what  throughout  the  whole  ar- 
gument we  were  laboring  to  prove.  And  this  is  assigned  as 
a  reason  why,  when  avowedly  attempting  to  refute  us,  it  was 
of  no  consequence  to  controvert  our  position,  or  show  the 
fallacy  of  our  reasoning  !  You  flatter  yourself  with  having 
"  the  pleasui-e  "  of  refuting  an  opponent.  If  you  grant  his 
position  and  reasoning,  you  own  you  must  accept  his  con- 
clusions ;  therefore,  in  order  to  refute  him,  it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence to  overthrow  his  position  or  set  aside  his  reasoning. 

This  would  be  a  novel  way,  and,  by  the  by,  rather  an  easy 
way,  of  refuting  an  opponent,  and  no  doubt  has  many  at- 
tractions for  our  friend  of  the  Episcopal  Observer;  yet  we 
would  thank  him  to  tell  us,  ex  professo,  what  in  an  opponent's- 
argument  he  regards  it  as  necessary  to  refute  in  order  to  re- 
fute the  argument.  ' 

Nevertheless,  the  editor  says  he  did  not  entirely  overlook 
the  matter ;  but,  all  unimportant  as  it  was,  had  special  refer- 
ence to  it  in  stating  one  of  the  points  we  maintained,  which 
needed  looking  after,  to  be,  "  That,  unless  the  nice  theolog- 
ical shades  of  meaning  in  God's  word  are  appreciated,  one 
cannot  be  saved." — p.  32G.  But  we  complained  of  him,  first,^ 
for  omitting,  when  giving  professedly  a  synopsis  of  our  ar- 
gument, an  important  position  which  we  had  assumed,  and 
without  which  the  argument  would  be  incomplete  and  with- 
out force ;  and,  secondly,  for  ascribing  to  us  a  proposition  we 
neither  adopted  nor  implied,  and  reasoning  against  it  as  if  it 
were  ours,  and  giving  his  readers  no  means  of  discovering  it 
to  be  not  ours.  These  two  just  causes  of  complaint,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  he  suifers  to  remain.  He  has  grossly  mutilated 
and  misrepresented  our  argument,  and  will  neither  acknowl- 
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edge  his  injustice  nor  afford  his  readers  the  means  of  detect- 
ing it.  _  .  *.       "^ 

Our  proposition  was,  simply,  that  what  one  is  required  to 
believe  in  order  to  be  a  Christian  believer,  in  order  to  be 
saved,  is  truth,  not  falsehood,  truth  without  any  mixture  of 
falsehood ;  or,  in  other  terms, — as  we  elsewhere  expressed 
ourselves, — the  word  of  God  in  its  purity  and  integrity. 
The  editor  tells  his  readers  tliat  we  maintain,  "that, 
unless  the  nice  theological  shades  of  meaning  in  God's 
word  are  appreciated,  one  cannot  be  saved."  We  submit  to 
the  candid,  nay,  even  to  the  uncandid  reader,  if  these 
two  propositions  are  identical ;  if,  indeed,  there  is  not  a 
wide  difference  between  them.  The  first  proposition  the 
editor  omitted,  and  substituted  for  it  the  second.  This 
was  grossly  unjust.  All  his  reasoning,  professedly  against 
our  proposition,  was  directed  solely  against  the  one  false- 
ly ascribed  to  us ;  and  he  seemed  to  his  readers  to  be  re- 
futing us,  when  he  was  really  only  refuting  a  proposition 
which  lie  had  himself  fabricated,  and  without  any  authority 
asserted  to  be  ours.  Here  M'as  both  falseliood  and  decep- 
tion, from  the  guilt  of  whicli  the  editor  hardly  attempts  to 
clear  himself, — whether  through  simplicity  or  malice  it  is 
not  for  us  to  decide. 

But  let  us  examine  these  two  propositions.  The  one  tlie 
Episcopal  Observer  ascribes  to  us  evidently  makes  theology 
a  condition  sine  qua  non  of  salvation.  This  must  be  ad- 
mitted. 1.  Because  it  speaks  of  tlie  "nice M<;oZr)_9icaZ  shades 
of  meaning  in  God's  word."  The  adjective  theological  is 
necessarily  used  here  to  designate  the  subject  of  the  shades 
of  meaning,  and  by  its  proper  force  determines  that  sub- 
ject to  be  theology.  If  this  had  not  been  the  intention  of 
the  framer  of  the  proposition,  assuming  him  to  have  attach- 
ed some  meaning  to  the  words  he  adopted,  he  would  have 
omitted  the  word  theological,  and  have  written  simply, 
"  Unless  the  nice  shades  of  meaning  in  God's,  "  &c.  2.  Be- 
cause the  proposition  affirms  unless  the  nice  theological 
shades  of  meaning  \^&  appreciated,  &c.  Now,  faith  does  not 
appreciate  distinctions  or  shades  of  meaning.  That  which 
appreciates  distinctions  or  shades  of  meaning  in  God's  word 
is  science,  and  that  particular  science  whicli  is  called  theol- 
ogy. To  appreciate  is  to  compreliend,  and  nothing  is  ap- 
preciated tliat  is  not  comprehended.  But  faith  does  not 
comprehend.  Its  peculiarity  i^  in  believing  without  com- 
prehending, without  appreciating,  —  in  believing  the  incorn- 
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prehensible  and  tlie  inappreciable.  Consequently,  to  affirin 
that  it  is  necessary  to  salvation  to  appreciate  all  the  nice 
shades  of  meaning  in  God's  word  is  to  affirin  the  necessity 
of  theology  to  salvation.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  tiiat 
this  is  wliat  the  editor  of  the  Episcopal  Observer  intended  to 
make  his  readers  believe  we  did  affirm.  Whoever  looks 
through  his  two  articles  will  be  perfectly  convinced  that  he 
means  to  assert  we  maintain,  that,  unless  all  the  nice  shades 
of  theology  are  appreciated,  unless  we  have  a  theology 
which  embraces  all  the  truth  there  is  in  God's  word,  and 
appreciates  all  its  shades  of  meaning,  and  which  includes 
no  error  in  anj'  respect  whatever,  but  is  in  every  conceiva- 
ble respect  the  exact  truth  as  it  lies  in  the  mind  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  we  cannot  be  saved.  He  will  not,  and  dares 
not,  deny  that  he  has  represented,  and  intentionally  repre- 
sented, us  as  so  maintaining. 

Now,  we  deny  that  our  proposition  warrants  this.  What 
is  it  we  say  ?  That,  in  order  to  be  saved,  one  must  believe 
truth,  not  falsehood,  truth  without  any  mixture  of  error,  or 
the  word  of  God  in  its  purity  and  integrity  ;  and  we  define 
faith  to  be  "  a  theological  virtue  which  consists  in  believing 
without  doubting,  explicitly  or  implicitly,  all  the  truths 
which  Almighty  God  has  revealed,  on  the  veracity  of  God 
alone."  Is  there  here  one  word  said  about  theology  ?  Is 
there  any  thing  which  indicates  that  we  hold  it  necessary 
to  appreciate  the  meaning,  much  more,  the  nice  shades  of 
meaning,  there  may  be  in  God's  word  ?  Yes,  one  word, 
says  the  Episcopal  Observer,  one  word  which  proves,  that, 
if  it  spoke  of  theology,  we  also  spoke  of  it. —  327.  We 
define  faith  to  be  a  theological  virtue.  We  therefore  use 
the  word  theological  as  well  as  the  editor  of  the  Observer, 
and  speak  of  theology  as  much  as  lie  did.  In  reply,  we 
add  that  we  have  proved  conclusively  that  he  did  speak  of 
theology,  and  not  only  because  he  used  the  term  theologic- 
al, but  because  he  spoke  of  shades  of  meaning  to  be  appre- 
ciated. The  same  word,  we  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  in- 
form him,  may  have  more  than  one  meaning,  and  be  used 
sometimes  in  one  sense,  and  sometimes  in  anotlier,  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  connection  in  which  it  is  used.  We  de- 
fined faith  to  be  a  theological  virtue,  to  designate  its  im- 
mediate object,  which  is  God,  and  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  moral  virtues.  This  is  a  strictly  proper  use  of  the  word, 
and  has  not  the  remotest  rfeference  to  the  science  of  theol- 
ogy.    The  Episcopal  Observer  did  not  and  could   not  use 
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the  word  in  this  sense,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned,  and 
because  it  did  not  wisli  to  distinguish  theological  shades  of 
meaning  from  moral  sliades,  and  could  not  have  so  done  if 
it  had  wished,  since  shades  of  meaning  have  no  moral  char- 
acter. 

We  could  not  have  intended  to  mean  by  faitli  the  science 
of  theology,  for  wo  said  faitii  consists  in  helieving,  and  we 
were  careful  through  our  wiiole  article  to  draw  the  distinc- 
tion between  belief  a.n(i  science.  If  we  had  meant  theology, 
instead  of  faith,  we  should  have  been  compelled  by  the 
principles  we  laid  down  to  have  written,  "  Faitli  is  a  theo- 
logical virtue  which  consists  in  comprehending  all  the 
truths, "  &c.  But  as  we  used  the  word  believing,  instead 
of  comprehending,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  give  us  credit  for 
meaning  what  we  said,  and  to  conchide  that  we  meant  faith 
when  we  said  so,  and  not  theological  science. 

And  again  ;  we  speak  of  faith  as  consisting  in  believing 
explicitly  or  implicitly.  We  did  not  contend  that  even  an 
explicit  faith  in  all  the  truths  revealed  is  necessary  to  salva- 
tion, but  admitted  that  an  implicit  faith  might,  at  least  as 
to  some  portion  of  the  revealed  word,  sufdco.  But  in  theol- 
ogy, inasmuch  as  it  is  a  science,  all  is  necessarily  explicit, 
and  nothing  implicit.  It  would  be  absurd  to  speak  of  *m- 
plicit  science  or  implicit  knowledge.  But  we  may  speak 
of  implicit  faith,  since  lie  who  believes  a  proposition  be- 
lieves by  implication  all  it  necessarily  involves,  though  he 
may  be  far  from  mentally  appreliending  it  all.  He  who 
believes  the  church  to  be  an  infallible  teacher  believes  im- 
plicitly  all  she  teaches,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  actual- 
ly know  but  a  small  portion  of  what  she  teaches  ;  because 
her  infallibility  necessarily  implies  that  all  she  teaches  is  true. 
Consequently,  since  we  spoke  of  believing  explicitly  or  irnr- 
pliciily,  our  words  must  be  understood  of  faith,  and  not  of 
theological  science. 

The  Episcopal  Observer  says  that  we  "define  faith  as  a 
theological  virtue  which  embraces  all  the  meaning  there  is 
in  trutii,  including,  of  course,  its.  shades  of  meaning." — p. 
327.  This  is  not  strictly  correct;  for  we  define  it  as  em- 
bracing only  the  truths  which  Almighty  God  has  revealed, 
and  there  may,  for  aught  we  know,  be  truths  he  has  not  re- 
vealed. But  admitting  that  we  make  faith  embrace  all  the 
meaning  and  even  the  shades  of  meaning  in  the  word  of 
God,  wiiat  is  this  to  the  Episcopal  Observer's  purpose  ?  To 
believe  explicitly  or  implicitly  all  the  truths  Almighty  God 
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has  revealed  is  something  very  different  from  appreciating 
them,  from  noting  and  appreciating  all  their  nice  shades  of 
meaning.  To  do  this  last,  one  must  comprehend  these  truths, 
know  their  full  signiticance,  which  transcends  all  mortal 
ability.  They  have  depths  of  meaning  which  will  excite 
the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  saints  through  eternity. 
Even  the  saints  in  their  beatified  state  will  never  be  able 
fully  to  appreciate  tlie  meaning  of  God's  word  ;  for  it  is  in- 
finite, even  infinitely  infinite.  Yet  it  all  may  be,  and  is, 
embraced  explicitly  or  implicitly  in  the  simple  faith  of  the 
simplest  Christian  believer.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  from 
all  these  considerations,  that  we  meant  by  faith,  faith  as  dis- 
tinguished from  theology,  and  that  we  did  not  contend  and 
could  not  have  contended  for  such  a  proposition  as  the 
editor  has  presented  to  his  readers  as  ours.  Will  he  candid- 
ly acknowledge  that  he  has  done  ns  injustice,  that  he  has 
deceived  his  readers,  and  claimed  to  have  refuted  us,  M'hen 
all  he  has  done  is  to  ignore  onr  arguments,  and  refute  a  prop- 
osition which  he  himself  has  invented,  and  which  we 
should  be  as  ready  to  reject  as  he  is,  and  prehaps  even  more 

60? 

After  telling  the  editor  in  our  former  article  that  we  did 
not  expressly  or  by  implication  maintain,  ihat,  unless  all  the 
nice  theological  shades  of  meaning  in  God's  word  are  ap- 
preciated, one  cannot  be  saved,  and  charitably  ascribing  his 
misrepresentiition  to  his  ignorance  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween faith  and  theology,  we  proceeded  on  the  supposition 
that  he  probably  intended  to  deny  our  position,  that 
what  one  must  believe  in  order  to  be  a  Christian  believer, 
in  order  to  be  saved,  is  truth,  not  falsehood,  truth  without 
mixture  of  error,  or  the  word  of  God  in  its  purity  and  in- 
tegrity, and  to  maintain  as  his  own  thesis  the  contrary  doc- 
trine, namely,  in  order  to  be  a  Cliristian  believer,  in  order 
to  be  saved,  it  suffices  to  believe  truth  and  falsehood,  truth 
mixed  with  error,  or  the  mutilated  and  impure  word  of  God. 
Assuming  this  to  be  his  thesis,  we  proceeded  to  combat  it. 
In  his  reply  to  us  he  brings  it  forward  again,  insists  on  it, 
but  studiously  avoids  noticing  even  one  of  the  very  grave 
objections  we  urged  against  it,  and  does  not  even  attempt 
to  show  us,  on  divine  authority,  that  in  matters  of  Christian 
faith  it  is  lawful  to  believe  falsehood,  nor  deign  to  inform 
us  how  much  or  how  little  falsehood  it  is  allowable  to  mix 
up  with  the  truth.  Why  is  this  ?  Does  the  editor  still  re- 
main of  the  opinion,  that  the  proper  way  to  refute  an  argu- 
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ment  is  to  ignore  it,  or  that  iiis  word  is  sufficient  authority 
for  believing  whatever  he  may  take  it  into  liis  head  to  as- 
sert ? 

The  editor  alleges  nothing  new  in  support  of  the  suffi- 
ciency of  his  "mixed"  theory.  He  simply  refers  to  his 
former  argument  from  tlie  alleged  inadequacy  of  language 
to  serve  as  the  medium  of  communicating  the  exact  trutli. 
"We  showed,"  he  says,  "that  language  being  a  fallible 
representative  of  thought,  it  must  in  some  instances  and  to 
some  extent  fail  to  fullil  the  end  of  its  use." — p.  326.  That 
the  language  of  the  Episcopal  Ohserver  fails  frequently  to 
serve  as  the  medium  of  communicating  the  exact  truth,  or 
even  the  truth  at  all,  we  have  but  too  ample  evidence ;  but 
that  this  is  the  fault  of  language  itself,  rather  than  of  him 
who  uses  it,  we  are  not  quite  so  ready  to  concede.  "  Mr. 
Brownson,"  it  says,  "  would  have  convinced  a  larger  circle 
of  intelligent  readers,  if  he  could  have  seriously  set  himself 
to  work,  and  have  shown  why,  and  how,  and  when,  human 
language  was  divested  of  its  garments  of  fallibility,  and 
clothed  with  the  attributes  of  U7ierring  divinity."  It  will 
be  time  enough  for  us  to  show  this,  when  we  assert,  or  when 
we  maintain  doctrines  which  imply,  the  absolute  infallibility 
of  language.  The  Episcopal  Ohserver  must  excuse  us,  if 
we  do  not  in  all  cases  show  a  willingness  to  undertake  tO' 
maintain  the  propositions  he  fabricates  for  us.  We  l;old 
ourselves  bound  to  accept  every  consequence  fairly  deduci- 
ble  from  principles  whicli  we  acknowledge  ;  but  not  every 
consequence  the  fertile  fancy  of  the  editor,  without  any 
authority  in  any  thing  we  say,  chooses  to  teli  his  readers  is 
a  proposition  we  are  bound  to  maintain.  When  he  shall 
have  proved  from  any  thing  we  say  or  imply,  that  we  hold 
language  is  clothed  with  "tlie  unerring  attributes  of  divin- 
ity," we  will  tell  him  why,  how,  and  when  it  became  clothed 
with  them. 

Whether  language  is  adequate  to  the  expression  of  all  the^ 
distinctions,  all  tlie  nice  shades  of  meaning,  involved  in  the 
revelation  Almighty  God  has  made  us,  we  do  not  inquire ; 
because  we  have  nothing  to  do,  in  matters  of  faith,  with  dis- 
tinctions and  shades  of  meaning,  and  because,  when  we 
believe  the  revelation  on  competent  authority,  we  necessarily 
believe  all  that  it  involves,  whether  we  recognize  or  mentally 
apprehend  all  the  distinctions  or  shades  of  meaning  it  in- 
volves, or  not.  Moreover,  though  we  have  heard  much  of 
the  imperfection  of  language,  we  hi^ve  never  yet  found  it  so- 
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-very  imperfect  as  some  people  pretend.  The  imperfection, 
for  the  most  part,  we  have  found  to  be  not  so  much  in 
language  as  tlie  representative  of  thought  as  in  tlie  head  of 
him  who  uses  it.  As  a  general  rule,  lie  who  thinks  with 
clearness,  exactness,  and  precision  may  always  find  language 
a  perfect  medium  of  his  thought.  But  be  this  as  it  may, 
tlie  Episcopal  Observer  will  not  deny  that  language  has 
some  capabilities,  that  in  some  instances  and  to  some  extent 
it  may  serve  as  a  perfect  representative  of  thought.  If  not, 
we  had  better  shut  our  mouths,  and  stop  writing,  for  there 
are  errors,  falsehoods,  and  deceptions  enough  already  in  the 
world,  without  adding  to  the  number.  The  simple  question 
is  not,  whether  language  be  in  all  cases  absolutely  infallible, 
but  whether  it  is  adequate  to  the  exact  expression  of  the 
T^^ord  of  God,  so  far  fortli  as  that  word  is  the  object  of  faith. 
"When  we  say  two  and  two  are  four,  language  is  a  perfect 
representative  of  our  thought,  because  we  assert  a  simple  prop- 
osition, with  one  simple  sense,  in  which  there  are  and  can 
be  no  distinctions,  no  nice  shades  of  meaning,  to  be  noted 
or  expressed.  So  is  it  with  the  articles  of  faith,  as  pro- 
pounded for  our  belief.  They  are,  as  formal  propositions, — 
the  only  sense  in  which  we  are  required  to  believe  them, 
since  their  matter  is  intrinsically  incomprehensible  and  in- 
appreciable, as  all  admit, — all  simple  propositions,  each 
having  one  simple  sense,  neither  more  nor  less,  which  he 
who  believes  affirms,  and  he  who  disbelieves  denies.  If 
language,  as  it  unquestionably  is,  be  adequate  to  express  a 
simple  proposition  with  clearness,  exactness,  and  precision, 
it  is  adequate  to  the  clear,  exact,  and  precise  expression  of 
the  articles  of  faith,  and  therefore  the  necessity  of  believing 
the  exact  truth,  or  the  word  of  God,  in  its  purity  and  integ- 
rity, cannot  be  denied  on  the  ground  of  the  imperfection  of 
language. 

We  nave  seen,  lately,  this  argument  against  the  necessity 
■oi  believing  the  exact  truth,  drawn  from  the  assumed  im- 
perfection of  language,  insisted  on  from  several  quarters, 
and  it  appears  to  be  resorted  to  as  the  last  refuge  of  those 
wlio  are  determined  not  to  admit  the  authority  of  tlie  Cath- 
olic Church.  But  are  they  aware  of  the  consequences  which 
necessarily  follow  from  their  doctrine?  The  Episcopal 
Observer  expressly  teaches  that  Almighty  God  himself  can- 
not make  us  a  revelation  which  shall  reach  us  exempt  from 
error.  Then,  since  Almighty  God  chooses  to  make  the 
revelation,  chooses  the  medium  through  which  he  makes  it, 
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he  must  be  said  to  teach  the  error  which  necessarily  accom- 
panies his  word,  or  is  necessarily  mingled  with  it.  But  God 
can  teach  error  in  no  sense  and  in  no  degree  whatever,  for 
he  is  prima  Veritas  in  essendo.  in  cognoscendo,  et  in  dicendo. 
Then,  if  he  cannot  make  a  revelation  without  necessarily 
communicating  a  certain  portion  of  error  along  with  it,  be 
it  more  or  less,  he  can  make  us  no  revelation  at  all.  Hence, 
the  first  consequence  of  the  doctrine  is  the  impossibility  of 
divine  revelation. 

If  we  assume — as  we  must,  if  wc  assume  that  God  does 
make  ns  a  revelation,  and  cannot  make  it  exempt  from  er- 
ror— that  he  makes  a  revelation  in  which  he  necessarily 
mingJes  error  with  the  truth,  we  deny  his  veracity,  at  least 
his  veracity  m  speahing, — in  dicendo, — or  in  making  the 
revelation.  Then  his  veracity  cannot  be  alleged  as  the  suffi- 
cient ground  for  faith.  But  the  veracity  of  God  is  the  only 
ground  for  faith  possible,  and  if  it  be  not  sufficient,  there  is 
no  sufficient  ground  for  faith.  Then  there  is  and  can  be  no 
faitii.  Hence,  the  second  consequence  of  the  doctrine  is 
the  impossibility  of  faith. 

But,  if  God  makes  us  a  revelation,  and  does  not  make  it 
exempt  from  error,  so  far  as  the  error  necessarily  mingled 
with  the  truth  extends,  he  in  making  the  revelation  de- 
ceives us,  leads  us  necessarily  into  error.  But  to  charge 
God  with  deception,  or  to  accuse  him  of  leading  men  into 
error  or  falsehood,  in  any  degree  whatever,  is  blasphemy  ; 
for  it  makes  him  a  liar.  Hence,  the  tliird  consequence  of 
the  docti'ine  is  blasphemy,  and  they  who  defend  it  are  ma- 
terial, if  not  formal,  blasphemers.  We  beg  the  editor  to  at- 
tend to  this  point,  and,  if  not  prepared  to  accept  these  eon- 
sequences,  as  we  presume  he  is  not,  to  show  us — not  merely 
assert,  hnt  prove — that  they  do  not  necessarily  follow  from 
his  doctrine.  We  beg  him  to  answer  fairly,  logically,  can- 
didly, without  evasion,  subterfuge,  declamation,  or  abuse. 

J'urthermore,  the  Holy  Ghost  probably  knows  the  capa- 
bilities of  language  as  well  as  our  friend  of  the  Episcopal 
Observer,  and,  since  it  is  repugnant  to  his  veracity  to  com- 
municate any  tiling  but  the  exact  truth,  we  may  reasonably 
conclude  that,  if  there  are  truths,  though  we  can  conceive 
of  none,  which  he  knows  language  is  inadequate  to  express 
with  exactness,  he  does  not  reveal  them,  or  make  them  a 
part  of  the  word  he  propounds  for  our  assent.  This,  it  strikes 
us,  would  be  more  reasonable  than  to  conclude  with  the 
Episcopal  Observer  that  God  makes  us  a  revelation  mingled, 
with  uiore  or  less  of  error. 
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The  editor  wonld  be  relieved  of  many  of  his  embarrass - 
Tnents,  if  he  wonld  take  the  pains  to  make  himself  acqnainted 
with  a  few  of  the  more  ordinary  terms  and  distinctions  of 
tlieological  science.  A  slight  acquaintance  with  a  brief 
course  of  systematic  tiieology  would  save  him  from  many 
-of  the  grave  errors,  as  well  as  laughable  blunders,  wliich  iiis 
writings  everywhere  indicate  to  the  theologian.  To  write 
confidently,  even  flippantly,  is  not  always  to  write  wisely 
-or  profonndly.  We  suspect,  after  all,  tiiat  onr  friend  of  the 
Episcopal  Observer  really  supposes  that  we  assert  and  main- 
tain, consciously  or  unconsciously,  that  no  one  who  enter- 
tains the  least  theological  error,  however  trifling  or  insig- 
niflcant,  and  whatever  his  love  and  earnest  strivings  for  the 
truth,  can  be  saved ;  but  we  assure  him  tliat  we  had  hoped, 
that,  in  a  community  where  we  have  been  known  for  years, 
and  where  we  are  not  regarded  as  an  absolute  dunce,  it  could 
never  be  necessary  for  ns  to  deny  that  we  maintain  any  prop- 
osition so  obviously  and  so  grossly  absurd.  We  are  not 
among  those  wiio  claim  infallibility  for  the  human  under- 
standing, nor  lias  our  own  past  experience  tended  to  give  us 
any  very  lofty  notions  of  its  ability,  when  left  to  itself,  to 
-avoid  even  great  and  dangerous  errors.  Unquestionably,  we 
assert  that  faith  must  l)e  infallible,  that  in  matters  of  faitii  we 
must  believe  tiie  word  of  God,  the  wliole  word  of  God,  and 
notiiing  but  tiie  word  of  God  ;  but  to  our  mind  there  is  a 
wide  difference  between  asserting  this  and  asserting  that 
•every  or  any  purely  theological  error  excludes  from  salva- 
tion. Whoever  would  be  saved  must  believe  the  true  doc- 
trine of  tlie  Trinity ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that 
he  cannot  be  saved,  if  he  honestly  err  in  the  account  he 
renders  of  tiie  doctrine  to  philosojihy,  in  the  applications  he 
may  make  of  it  in  the  general  explanations  of  science,  in  the 
■conclusions  he  may  draw  from  it,  or  the  arguments  by  wiiich 
he  may  attempt  to  render  it  less  diflicult  for  reason  to  grasp, 
— providing  that  he  advance  nothing  wliich  impugns  the 
doctrine  itself  as  a  simple  article  of  faith.  The  same  may 
be  said  in  regard  to  all  the  articles  of  faith.  No  error  ex- 
cludes from  salvation,  unless  it  be  an  error  in  matters  strict- 
ly of  faith.  In  matters  strictly  of  faitli,  we  of  course  con- 
tend that  it  is  necessary  to  believe  the  exact  truth  ;  because, 
.if  error  he  mingled  wi'th  the  word,  we  cannot  believe  it  at  all. 
If  we  believe  tlie  word  at  all,  we  believe  it  because  it  is  God's 
word,  on  the  divine  veracity  alone.  We  have  and  can  liave 
no  other  ground  of  belief  ;  and  if  we  do  not  believe  it  on 
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this  ground  alone,  our  belief  is  not  faith.  But  we  have  not, 
and  cannot  have,  the  divine  veracity  for  error  ;  because  God 
does  not  reveal  error,  and  cannot  speak  what  is  not  strictly 
true.  If,  then,  we  receive  the  word  only  as  mingled  with 
error,  we  do  not  receive  it  o'Vi  the  divine  veracity  ;  but  on 
some  otlier  authority,  and  therefore  on  an  authority  insuffi- 
cient for  faith. 

Tlie  editor,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  actually  appears  to  be 
unaware  of  the  fact  t\\At  falsehood  is  not  susceptible  of  the 
degree  of  evidence  requisite  for  faith;  and  he  evidently  rea- 
sons as  if  men  might  have  faith  in  falsehood  as  well  as  in 
truth.  But  faith  in  error  or  falsehood  is  impossible.  If  we 
mingle  error  with  the  word,  it  must  be  because  the  evidence 
on  which  we  receive  the  word  is  indistinguishable  from 
that  on  which  we  receive  the  error  we  mingle  with  it.  The 
evidence  for  the  truth  is  then  no  higher  than  the  evidence 
we  have  for  the  error.  Then  the  truth  is  no  better  evidenced 
to  us  than  it  is  possible  to  evidence  falsehood.  But  when 
the  truth  is  no  tetter  evidenced  than  it  is  possible  to  evidence 
falsehood,  it  is  not  sufficiently  evidenced  for  faith.  Con- 
sequently, when  we  mingle  error  with  the  word,  we  have  no 
faith  in  the  word  itself.  We  must,  then,  believe  the  exact 
truth,  or  not  have  faith. 

AVe  told  the  Episcopal  Observer  that  it  must  be  aware 
tliat  on  the  definition  which  we  gave  of  faith  rests  nearly 
tlie  wliole  of  our  argument  for  the  necessity  of  an  infallible 
witness;  for,  if  faith  consist  in  believing  witliout  doubting, 
it  is  obvious  that  it  is  impossible  to  elicit  an  act  of  faith  on 
the  authority  of  a  fallible  witness.  To  tliis  the  Episcopal 
Observer  replies : — "  Is  God  speaking  audibly  by  his  word 
to  the  ear,  or  silently  by  his  spirit  in  the  heart,  a  fallible 
witness?  Did  we  not  say  in  our  former  article  that  we 
have  in  the  person  of  the  Holy  Ghost  what  answers  Mr. 
Brownson's  theory,  a  witness  and  interpreter  that  cannot 
err,  therefore  infallible  V — p.  327. 

1.  It  is  fair  to  infer  from  this  that  the  editor  means  to 
concede  our  definition  of  faith,  and  tliat  faith  is  not  elicit- 
able  without  an  infallible  witness, — two  points  of  some  im- 
portance in  the  controversy.  He  must  now  prove  tliat  he 
lias  or  can  have  an  infallible  witness  without  the  lioman 
Catholic  Church,  or  admit  that  without  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  faith  is  not  elicitable. 

2.  The  witness  he  alleges  is  in  one  sense  the  very  wit- 
ness we  contend  for,  since  we  hold  the  church  to  be  the  wit- 
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ness  to  the  fact  of  revelation  only  on  the  ground  tliat  it  is 
the  Holy  Ghost  that  witnesses  in  her  testimony.  If  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  person  the  Episcopal  Observer  means  the 
Holy  Giiost  beai'inof  witness  thi-ongh  the  church  as  his  or- 
gan, we  are  agreed,  and  there  i§  no  controversy  between  us ; 
but  if,  as  is  the  case,  it  means  tlie  Holy  Ghost  bearing  wit- 
ness immediately  to  the  individual,  we  deny  the  assumption, 
and  put  the  editor  upon  his  proofs. 

3.  We  cannot  entertain  the  Episcopal  Ohserver''s  appeal 
to  the  personal  testimony  suggested,  for  its  pages  bear  un- 
equivocal evidence  tliat  its  editor  does  not  write  under 
the  immediate  dictation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  editor  is 
a  bold  man',  but  we  do  not  believe  that  even  he  dare  lay  his 
hand  on  his  heart  and  solemnly  assert  that  he  trnly  and 
sincerely  believes  that  he  is  specially  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  say  what  is  or  is  not  the  word  of  God. 

4.  The  Episcopal  Observer  cannot  claim,  on  its  own  princi- 
ples, to  have  an  infallible  witness,  even  in  case  it  has  the 
private  testimony  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Holy  Ghost  can 
be  an  infallible  witness  only  on  condition  that  he  speak  to 
the  mind  and  heart  the  exact  ti'uth  ;  M'liich  the  editor  con- 
tends, owing  to  the  fallibility  of  language,  is  not  possible. 

5.  Though  the  Episcopal  Observer  may  have  said  in  its 
former  article  that  it  has  the  infallible  testimony  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  the  fact  of  revelation,  we  do  not  recollect 
that  \\,  prove(\  that  it  has  or  even  may  have  it ;  and  since  it 
denies  to  Almighty  God  the  ability  to  tell  the  exact  truth, 
it  must  excuse  us  if  we  cannot  take  its  unsupported  asser- 
tions as  conclnsive  for  whatever  it  may  allege.  We  cannot 
consent  to  award  it  an  infallibility  which  it  denies  to  Al- 
mighty God. 

6.  The  editor  has  no  right  to  allege  the  private  testi- 
mony of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  basis  of  an  argument  he  is 
publicly  urging;  for,  according  to  his  own  admission,  it  is 
a  secret  of  his  own  bosom,  not  recognizable  by  or  provable 
to  another.  The  validity  of  an  argument  that  rests  upon  it 
cannot,  therefore,  be  publicly  established  ;  and  we  trust  it 
cannot  be  necessary  to  prove  that  an  argument,  the  validity 
of  which  cannot  be  publicly  established,  is  an  argument 
which  it  is  not  lawful  publicly  to  urge. 

The  resort  to  the  private  testimony  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or 
what  we  v,9}A.g(S.  private  illumination,  is  always  exceedingly 
suspicious, — may,  in  fact,  be  always  regarded  as  a  mere  eva- 
sion of  a  difficulty  felt  to  be  unanswerable.     It  is  alwaj's  a 
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virtual  acknowledgment  of  defeat.  The  man  finds  liimself 
condemned  by  reason,  and  appeals  to  unreason, — flattering 
himself  that  he  will  liencefortli  be  secure,  because,  if  he  can- 
not prove  that  he  has  the  private  illumination  alleged,  yon 
may  find  it  equally  difficult  to  prove  that  he  has  it  not. 

But  this  miserable  subterfuge  shall  not  avail  the  editor. 
He  promised  himself  the  "  pleasure  "  of  refuting  us,  and  we 
hold  him  to  his  promise.  We  deny  in  our  argument  that 
faith  can  be  elicited  without  the  lloman  Catholic  Church. 
He  says  it  can  be,  and  alleges  private  inspiration,  wiiat  he 
calls  the  "internal  monitor,"  as  the  means  by  wliich  it  is 
elicitable.  His  thesis,  thon,  is.  Faith  is  clicitable  by  the 
internal  monitor,  or  private  testimony  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
without  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  This  thesis  he  must 
maintain  by  positive  proofs,  or  yield  to  his  opponent.  But 
he  cannot  maintain  this  thesis  without  proving,  1.  That 
faith  is  morally  as  well  as  metaphysically  possible  by  this 
private  testimony :  and  2.  That  it  is  possible  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  God's  gracious  providence. 

1.  We  did  not  deny  that  faith  is  elicitable  without  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  because  it  could  not  have  been 
made  elicitable  in  some  otiier  way ;  but  because  it  has  not 
been.  We  say  expressly,  "  We  do  not  deny  the  possibility, 
on  the  part  of  God,  of  adopting  some  other  method." — 
p.  367.  The  question,  then,  is  not  a  question  of  a  priori 
reasoning ;  but  a  simple  question  of  fact.  Before  the  editor 
can  refute  our  thesis  or  maintain  his  own,  he  must  prove,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  that  faith  is  actually  made  elicitable  with- 
out tlie  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  by  tlie  private  testimony 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  not  elicitable  by  this  private  tes- 
timony, unless  we  have  it.  He  must,  then,  in  order  to  prove 
faith  possible  by  it,  prove  that  we  have  it,  or  at  least  may 
have  it,  if  we  will. 

2.  The  editor  must  not  only  prove  that  we  have  or  may 
have  the  private  testimony,  but  that  we  have  or  may  have  it 
as  standing  in  the  ordinary  course  of  God's  gracious  prov- 
idence, lor,  if  it  does  not  stand  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
God's  gracious  providence,  it  is  a  miracle.  But  we  were 
not  discussing  what  is  or  is  not  possible  by  means  of  mira- 
cles, but  what  is  or  is  not  possible  without  miracles, — as  is 
evident  from  the  fact,  that  we  were  not  seeking  what  is 
possible  on  the  part  of  God,  but  what  he  has  made  possible 
on  the  part  of  man.  The  church  is,  indeed,  a  miracle  in 
relation  to  the  order  of  nature,  inasmuch  as  it  is  super- 

Vol.  V.-28. 
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natural ;  but  standing  in  the  ordinary  course  of  God's  gra- 
cious providence,  we  do  not  call  it  a  miracle,  any  more  than 
we  call  that  a  miracle  which  stands  in  the  order  of  God's 
natural  providence,  or  providence  as  manifested  in  the  order 
of  nature.  If  the  private  testimony  stands  in  the  order  of 
grace,  as  the  ordinary  method  of  eliciting  faith,  it  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  a  miracle;  but  if  it  do  not  stand  in  the  order 
of  grace  as  the  ordinary  method  of  eliciting  faith,  it  is  a 
miracle.  Hence,  the  editor  must  prove  that  private  illumi- 
nation is  the  method  Almighty  God  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  his  gracious  providence  lias  actually  adopted  for  eliciting 
faith,  or  fail  to  refute  our  thesis  or  to  sustain  his  own. 

That  private  illumination  is  the  method  actually  adopted 
as  the  ordinary  method  of  eliciting  faith,  we  deny,  1.  Be- 
cause the  faith  we  are  required  to  have  cannot  be  elicited 
by  it ;  2.  Because  the  method  actually  adopted  is  a  different 
method ;  and  3.  Because  faith  must  be  elicited  by  this 
different  method,  or  not  be  the  faith  on  which  the  question 
turns. 

I.  The  faith  which  would  be  elicitable  by  means  of  the 
private  testimony  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  even  assuming  that 
we  have  or  may  have  it,  would  be  simply  faith  in  a  new 
revelation  made  specially  to  the  individual.  This  private 
testimony  must  be  sufficient,  in  order  to  meet  the  demand, 
to  enable  us  to  say,  in  all  cases,  what  is  and  what  is  not  the 
word  of  God.  But  the  word  must  be  propounded  to  the 
mind,  before  testimony  to  the  fact  that  it  is  God's  word  can 
be  received.  It  must  be  propounded  by  the  Spirit  privately 
illuminating,  or  by  some  other  authority.  If  by  some  other 
authority,  then  the  sufficiency  of  private  illumination  for 
eliciting  faith  is  denied,  and  the  question  comes  up  as  to 
what  this  other  authority  is,  and  as  to  what  may  be  its  com- 
petency. If  by  the  Spirit  privately  illuminating,  tiien  the 
private  illumination  propounds  as  well  as  evidences  the 
word ;  which  is  the  same  thing  as  its  revelation.  Then 
whatever  the  word  believed  on  the  authority  of  the  private 
illumination,  it  is  a  new  revelation,  and,  as  a  formal  revela- 
tion, independent  of  every  otiier  revelation,  and  has  no  con- 
nection witli  any  other  revelation,  either  express  or  implied. 

But  a  new  revelation  made  specially  to  the  individual  is 
not  the  revelation  faith  in  which  we  have  assumed,  on  tiie 
strength  of  Protestant  admissions,  to  be  essential  to  salva- 
tion, and  whieli  we  have  denied  to  be  elicitable  without  tlie 
Roman  Catiiolic  Church  ;  for  we  say  expressly,  in  our  article 
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on  The  Church  against  No-Ohurch, — "But  the  revelation 
to  which  we  are  seeking  a  witness  is  not  a  new  revelation, 
not  a  private  revelation  wiiich  Almighty  God  may  see 
proper  to  make  to  individuals,  but  a  revelation  already  made 
and  propounded  for  the  belief  of  all  men."  —  p.  367. 
Throughout  our  whole  argument  we  presuppose  that  a 
revelation  has  been  made,  a  historical  revelation,  a  pviblic 
or  catholic  revelation,  which  we  call  briefly  "  the  Christian 
revelation,"  and  which  must  be  believed,  as  the  condition 
■sine  qua  non  of  salvation.  It  is  always  on  the  means  and 
conditions  of  eliciting  faith  in  this,  to  us,  historical  revela- 
tion that  the  question  turns.  Faith  in  any  other  revelation, 
then,  although  it  should  embrace  materially  the  same  truths 
as  this,  would  not  be  the  faith  in  question.  Even  were  it 
proved  that  faith  in  some  other  revelation  is  elicitable  with- 
out the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  it  would  be  nothing  to  the 
purpose,  for  it  might  still  be  true  that  faith  in  this  is  not 
possible  without  it.  The  faith  involved  in  the  controversy 
IS  a  faith  in  this  formal  revelation,  already  made  and  com- 
pleted. But  private  illumination  can  give  us  faith  only  in 
a  new  revelation,  a  private  revelation,  made  specially  to  the 
individual.  Therefore,  the  faith  we  are  required  to  have, 
the  faith  on  which  tlie  whole  question  turns,  is  not  elicitable 
by  private  illumination,  even  in  case  private  illumination  be 
assumed  as  a  fact. 

II.  But  the  method  of  private  illumination  is  not  the 
method  of  eliciting  faith  actually  adopted ;  because  it  is 
evident  from  the  Iloly  Scriptures  that  another  method  has 
been  adopted.  The  Holy  Scriptures  are  admissible  testi- 
mony in  the  case ;  for,  in  the  flrst  place,  we  adduce  them 
only  as  simple  historical  documents,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  they  are  held  by  Protestants,  against  whom  we  are 
reasoning,  to  be  of  divine  authority.  According  to  these, 
the  method  of  eliciting  faith  actually  adopted  is  not  by 
private  inspiration,  but  through  the  ministry  of  teachers  to 
whom  Jesns  Christ  committed  his  revelation,  and  whom  he 
authorized  to  teach  or  propound  it.  St.  Matt,  xxviii.  19, 
SO. 

1.  The  revelation  to  be  believed  must  be  propounded, 
and  with  authority.  This  is  evident  from  tiie  express  as- 
sertion of  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  tlie  Romans.  "  How 
can  they  believe  him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  ?  And 
how  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher  ?  And  how  can 
they  preach,   unless  they  be  sent?" — x.  14,  15.     The  ob- 
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vious  sense  of  this  is  that  faith  comes  by  hearing  (verse  17)^ 
— the  word  must  be  propounded ;  that  hearing  comes  by 
the  preacher, —  tliere  must  be  some  one  to  propound  tlie 
word ;  and  that  the  preacher  preaches  because  sent,  —  he 
wlio  propounds  the  word  must  propound  it  with  authority, 
or  because  authorized  to  propound  it ;  —  for  tliis,  in  this 
connection,  is  unquestionably  the  meaning  of  the  word  sent. 
Therefore,  faith  is  elicitable  only  on  condition  that  the 
word  is  propounded,  and  propounded  with  authority,  and 
therefore  only  on  condition  that  there  be  pastors  and  teach- 
ers authorized  to  propound  it. 

But,  on  the  assumption  of  private  illumination  as  the 
authority  for  saying  what  is  or  is  not  the  word  of  God,  the 
word  cannot  be  authoritatively  propounded.  To  propound 
is  to  propound  to  others,  and  to  propound  authoritatively 
to  others  is  to  propound  with  an  authority  which  is  equally 
an  authority  for  him  who  propounds  and  for  them  to  whom 
he  propounds, —  an  authority  wliich  he  may  adduce,  and 
which  they  must  admit.  But  private  illumination  is  not 
such  authority.  It  is  not  an  authority  common  to  both 
parties, — is  not  public  or  catholic;  but  private,  confined 
to  the  bosom  of  the  individual.  In  the  preacher,  it  is  no 
authority  for  the  hearers  ;  in  tiie  hearers,  it  is  no  authority 
for  the  preacher.  Confined  to  himself,  he  cannot  adduce  it 
as  the  reason  why  they  should  believe  him ;  confined  to 
them,  he  cannot  appeal  to  it,  for  he  cannot  know  that  they 
have  it,  and  has  no  right  to  presume  on  their  having  it. 
Moreover,  to  assume  it  in  them  as  the  authority  would  be  to 
transfer  the  authority  from  him  to  them  ;  and  tlien,  if  they 
might  be  said  to  hear  with  authority,  he  could  not  be  said 
to  propound  with  authority.  Besides,  this  would  place  the 
one  assumed  to  be  the  learner  above  the  teacher,  and  sub- 
ject him  who  is  assumed  to  teach  to  them  who,  it  is  assumed, 
need  to  be  taught,  —  an  absurdity  which  can  find  place 
only  in  Congregationalism.  It  would  compel  the  teacher 
to  rely  on  those  he  teaches  for  the  authority  with  which  to 
teach,  and  to  preach  not  because  sent,  but  because  called  / 
which  would  be  as  if  the  Son  of  God  came  not  because 
sent  by  the  Father,  but  because  called  by  the  sinners  for 
whom  he  died. 

Gn  this  ground,  it  is  evident  the  preacher  could  not  pro- 
pound the  word  with  authority.  But  it  must  be  propound- 
ed witli  authority,  or  faith  is  not  elicitable,  as  before  proved. 
Therefore,  either  faith  is  not  elicitable,  or  there  is  some 
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other  method  than  that  of  private  illumination  by  which  it 
is  elicitable. 

2.  Another  method  than  that  of  private  illumination  is 

evidently  tlie  method  of  eliciting  faith  actually  adopted  ; 

because,  on  the  method  actually  adopted,  it  is  possible  for 

the  preacher  to  vindicate  the  word  and  convince  gainsayors. 

"A  bishop  must, "  the  holy  apostle  tells  us,   "  embracing 

that  faithful  word  which  is  according  to  doctrine, 

be  able  to  exhort  in  sound  doctrine  and  convince  the  gain- 
sayers.  For  there  are  many  disobedient,  vain  talkers,  se- 
ducers, especially  they  of  the  circumcision,  who  must  be  re- 
proved, who  subvert  whole  houses,  teaching  things  which 

they  ought  not  for  filthy  lucre's  sake Wherefore 

rebuke  them  sharply,  that  they  may  be  sound  in  the  faith. " 
—  Tit.  i.  7-13.  But  this  is  impossible,  if  he  have  no 
authority  on  which  to  declare  what  is  oris  not  sound  doc- 
trine, but  the  private  illumination  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He 
can  convict  gainsayers,  vain  talkers,  seducers,  only  on  con- 
dition that  he  has  a  public  or  catholic  authority  for  the  word, 
to  which  they  ciin  be  compelled  to  answer,  and  by  which  he 
can  vindicate  the  truth,  and  refute  the  error.  But  private 
illumination  is  not  a  public  or  catholic  authority.  It  is 
authority  only  for  the  individual  who  has  it.  Since,  then, 
the  preacher  of  the  word  is  required  to  do  that  which  he 
cannot  do  without  a  different  authority,  it  is  evident  that 
some  other  method  than  private  illumination  for  saying 
what  is  or  is  not  the  word  of  God,  and  therefore  for  elicit- 
ing faith,  is  the  method  actually  adopted. 

There  is  here  a  question  of  no  small  magnitude,  and  of 
the  greatest  practical  importance.  The  whole  land  is  evi- 
dently overrun  with  infidels  and  misbelievers.  The  editor 
is  as  ready  to  admit  this  as  we  are.  He  finds  men,  as  well 
as  we,  denying  or  perverting  the  faith.  He  is  at  war  on  all 
hands  with  what  he  regards  as  error.  He  is  at  war  with 
his  Puseyite  brethren,  who  he  thinks  are  making  shipwreck 
of  the  faith  ;  he  is  virtually,  whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  at 
war  with  the  episcopal  constitution  of  his  own  church,  and 
eontending,  substantially,  for  the  Congregationalism  in 
which  he  was  brought  up,  and  which  he  has  never  really  re- 
nounced ;  nay,  he  enters  the  lists  against  us,  and  labors  with 
might  and  main,  though  without  any  fiattering  success,  to 
convict  us  of  error,  —  to  prove  the  Catholic  Church  cor. 
rupt,  as  good  as  no  church  at  all,  and  that  on  her  authority 
faith  is  not  possible.     But  does  he  not  see  that  all  this  is 
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pitiably  absurd,  if  he  have  no  autliority  but  private  illu- 
mination for  saying  what  is  or  is  not  the  word  of  God  ?  If 
■we  demand  of  liiin  evidence  that  he,  instead  of  those  he 
opposes,  has  the  word,  what  answer  has  he  to  return  ?  He 
cannot  appeal  to  private  illumination,  for  that  is  a  secret  of 
his  own  bosom,  as  he  himself  admits,  and  therefore  is  no  au- 
thority by  wiiich  to  prove  that  he  is  right  or  others  wrong. 
He  must  either  admit  another  authority,  a  catholic  or  pub- 
lic authority,  or  close  his  pages,  and  shut  his  mouth.  His 
very  attempt  to  convict  us  and  others  of  error  is  a  proof 
that  he  himself,  unless  he  is  capable  of  grosser  inconsistency 
than  even  we  can  believe  him,  does  not  rely  on  private 
illumination  alone,  but  really  believes  that  he  has  an  author- 
ity for  faith  which  is  common  to  him  and  us. 

3.  The  method  of  eliciting  faith,  or  the  rule  of  faith, 
actually  adopted,  cannot  be  private  illumination,  because 
the  method  or  rule  actually  adopted  presupposes  the  possi- 
bility of  heresy  "  The  man  that  is  a  heretic,  after  the 
first  and  second  admonition,  avoid."  —  Tit.  iii.  15.  There 
must  be,  according  to  what  we  have  just  said,  a  public  or 
catholic  authority  for  faith,  or  no  one  can  have  the  right 
or  the  ability  to  admonish  another  for  heresy ;  for  he  must 
be  convicted  of  heresy  before  he  can  be  admonished,  and  he 
cannot  be  convicted  of  heresy  on  a  private  autliority. 
Where  there  is  only  a  private  authority  for  faith,  there  can 
be  only  a  private  faith.  But  where  there  is  only  a  private 
faith,  and  no  authority  to  propound  a  catholic  or  public 
faith,  there  is  and  can  be  no  heresy  ;  for  heresy  is  not  the 
wilful  rejection  of  the  private  faith  of  individuals,  but  of  a 
public  or  catholic  faith.  But  there  can  be  heresy.  Tliere- 
fore,  there  must  be  a  public  or  catholic  faith.  Therefore, 
a  public  or  catholic  authority  for  faith.  But  private  illu- 
mination is  not  such  authority.  Therefore,  there  is  and  must 
be  another  authority  than  that  of  private  illumination. 

III.  These  considerations  suffice  to  establish  the  fact, 
that  there  is  another  method  than  that  of  private  illumina- 
tion actually  adopted.  We  proceed  now  to  prove  the  third 
proposition,  namely,  that  faith  must  be  elicited  by  tliia 
other  method,  or  not  be  the  faith  on  which  the  question 
turns. 

1.  It  can  be  elicited  only  by  this  other  method.  This  is 
evident  from  the  words  of  the  holy  apostle  already  quoted. 
Kom.  X.  14,15.  Faith  comts  by  hearing,  heiaring  by  the 
preacher,  and  the  preacher  preaches  because  sent.     But  the 
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text  goes  further,  and  asserts  not  only  that  faith  does  come 
by  hearing,  bnt  that  it  can  come  in  no  other  way ;  not  only 
that  hearing  does  come  by  the  preacher,  but  that  it  cannot 
come  without  him  ;  not  only  that  the  preacher  does  preach 
because  sent,  bnt  that  he  cannot  preach  unless  sent.  The 
preacher  evidently  cannot  be  sent,  without  an  authority 
competent  to  send  him.  No  authority,  not  public  or  cath- 
olic, is  competent  to  send  him ;  for  the  mission,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  public  or  catholic.  Therefore,  without  a  public  or 
catholic  authority,  faith  is  impossible.  Therefore,  faith 
must  be  elicited  by  means  of  a  public  or  catholic  authority, 
or  not  be  the  faith  in  question.  Hence  St.  Augustine  says, 
Evangelio  non  o'ederem,  nisi  me  ecclesiw  CatholiccB  com- 
moveret  auctoritas. 

2.  This  is  of  itself  conclusive ;  but  we  add,  secondly,  that 
faith  must  be  elicited  by  this  other  authority,  as  is  evident 
from  the  nature  of  faith  as  a  theological  virtue.  According 
to  the  definition  of  faith  already  given  and  accepted,  at  least 
accepted  so  far  as  we  have  occasion  now  to  insist  on  it, 
"faith  is  a  theological  virtue  wiiich  consists  in  believing 
without  doubting,  explicitly  or  implicitly,  9,11  the  truths  God 
has  revealed,  on  the  veracity  of  God  alone.''''  Theological 
virtues  are  those  whose  immediate  object  is  God,  and  God  as 
transcending  the  order  of  nature,  and  apprehensible  only 
through  supernatural  revelation ;  for  those  virtues  which 
refer  to  God  as  their  object  only  mediately,  as  revealed  in 
the  order  of  nature,  and  as  he  is  known  or  may  be  known 
by  the  natural  light  of  reason,  are  not  termed  theological 
virtues,  but  are  simply  intellectual  and  moral.  Faith,  tlien, 
as  a  theological  virtue,  is  a  virtue  whose  immediate  object 
is  God ;  that  is,  what  in  faith  we  immediately  believe  is 
God  himself.  The  matters  beside  God  included  in  faith  are 
not  tiiat  which  is  immediately  believed ;  we  believe  them 
only  mediately,  by  God,  on  his  atithority, —  because  we 
believe  him.  Thus,  charity  is  a  theological  virtue,  whose 
immediate  object  is  God  ;  for  though  it  include  the  love  of 
God  and  of  our  neighbour,  yet  the  immediate  object  of  our 
love  is  God  ;  because  we  are  to  love  our  neighbour  not  for 
his  own  sake,  but  in  and  for  the  sake  of  God.  Thus  in 
hope,  as  a  theological  virtue,  what  we  immediately  hope  is 
God ;  and  the  other  things  we  hope  for,  such  as  pardon  of 
our  sins,  assistance  of  divine  grace,  and  final  perseverance, 
are  hoped  only  mediately,  as  pertaining  to  God,  and  for  the 
sake  of  God.     In  like  manner,  in  faith  God  is  what  we  im- 
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mediately  believe,  and  the  otlier  truths  revealed  we  believe 
by  him,  on  his  authority. 

But  faith  pertains  to  the  intellect  as  its  subject,  and  the 
intellect  stands  related  to  its  object  in  the  order  of  truth. 
Hence  the  immediate  object  of  faith  is  God  as  truth,  or  as 
essentially  true ;  as  the  immediate  object  of  charity  is  God 
as  goodness,  or  essentially  good.  God,  as  truth  or  as  essen- 
tiafly  true,  is  the  infinite  veracity  in  being,  or,  as  the  theo- 
logians say,  prima  Veritas  in  essendo.  The  immediate  ob- 
ject of  faith,  then,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  God  as  essentially 
true,  or,  in  other  words,  the  infinite  veracity  of  God.  We 
must,  then,  in  faith  believe  on  the  veracity  of  God :  for  if 
not,  we  do  not  believe  the  veracity  of  God  itself ;  and  if  we 
do  not  believe  tliis,  our  faith,  though  it  may  be  intellectual, 
is  not  theological. 

Hence,  were  it  possible  to  believe  the  matters  revealed  in 
the  word  of  God  on  any  other  authority  than  the  veracity  of 
God  revealing  them, — say,  as  our  Unitarian  friends  contend, 
because  they  appear  reasonable  to  us,  satisfy  the  wants  of 
the  intellect  and  heart,  warm  our  sensibilities,  exalt  our 
imagination,  and  give  us  lofty  and  ennobling  views  of  the 
worth,  capacities,  and  destiny  of  the  human  soul,  —  our 
belief  would  not  be  theological  faith,  for  it  would  not 
necessarily  imply  belief  in  the  veracity  of  God.  We  should 
not,  in  such  case,  necessarily  believe  God,  either  as  the 
ultimate  truth  in  being,  in  knowing,  or  in  speaking,  and 
therefore  God  would  in  no  sense  be  the  immediate  object 
believed.  At  best,  we  should  believe  God  only  mediately ; 
as  if  in  charity  we  loved  our  neighbour  immediately,  for  his 
own  sake,  we  could  love  God  only  mediately,  that  is,  for  the 
sake  of  our  neighbour.  We  must,  then,  believe  solely  on 
the  veracity  of  God ;  for  it  is  only  by  believing  on  the 
veracity  of  God,  that,  in  believing,  we  believe  it ;  and  it  is 
only  by  behoving  it,  that  in  believing  we  believe  God  as 
the'  immediate  object  of  our  belief ;  and  it  is  only  by  believ- 
ing him  as  the  immediate  object  of  our  belief,  that  our  faith 
is  theological. 

But  we  cannot  believe  on  the  veracity  of  God,  unless  the 
authority  that  propounds  the  word  be  his  authority  ;  for  it 
is  only  on  this  condition  that  his  veracity  can  be  presented 
to  the  mind  as  the  immediate  object  to  be  believed.  Hence, 
theological  faith  is  not  elicitable,  unless  God  himself  pro- 
pounds the  word,  and  is  not  elicited  unless  elicited  hecause 
it  is  his  authority  that  propounds. 
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But  faith  is  not  only  theological ;  it  is  a  tlieological  virtue. 
As  a  virtue,  it  implies  an  act  of  the  will  in  obedience  to  a 
command.  Faith  depends  on  two  faculties  of  the  soul,  the 
will  and  the  understanding.  It  cannot  be  elicited,  unlesa 
the  will  command  the  intellect  to  assent  to  the  truth  revealed ; 
because  the  matter  of  faith  is  obscure,  intrinsically  inevident, 
and  does  not  of  itself  compel  the  intellectual  assent. 

But  this  act  of  the  will,  in  order  to  be  a  virtue,  must  be 
not  only  a  command  to  the  intellect  to  believe,  but  also  it- 
self an  act  of  obedience  to  the  command  of  God ;  and  in 
order  to  be  a  theological  virtue,  it  must  be  an  act  of  obedi- 
ence to  the  supernatural  command  of  God.  Consequently, 
to  the  integrity  of  faith  it  is  essential  that  it  be  elicited  not 
only  by  the  veracity  of  God  as  tlie  ground  of  assent,  but 
also  in  obedience  to  tlie  authority  of  God  comvianding  us  to 
believe.  We  must  believe  the  word  not  simply  for  tlie  sake 
of  believing  the  truth,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  obeying  God. 

But  we  cannot  obey  God,  when  and  where  his  authority 
is  not  present  to  command  ;  and  we  do  not  elicit  faith,  when 
we  do  not  believe  in  obedience  to  his  authority ;  for  to 
believe  on  any  other  authority  would  not  be  to  believe 
because  God  commands  us  to  beUeve.  Then  faith  is  not 
elicitable,  unless  God  himself  propound  the  word  by  his 
own  authority ;  and  is  not  elicited,  in  fact,  unless  elicited  in 
obedience  to  his  autliority.  Therefore,  faitli  must  be  elicited 
on,  and  in  obedience  to,  the  authority  of  God  propounding 
the  word,  or  it  is  not  faith. 

But  faith  is  a  theological  virtue,  and  therefore  can  be  elic- 
ited only  in  obedience  to  the  supernatural  authority  of 
God.  Therefore,  God  must  propound  the  word  in  a  super- 
natural manner.  But  the  faith  to  be  elicited  is  not  a  private 
faith,  but  a  public  or  catholic  faith,  as  we  have  already 
proved.  Tlie  authority  of  God  which  propounds  it  must, 
then,  be  not  only  supernatural,  but  also  public  or  catholic. 
Faith,  as  a  theological  virtue,  may  be  elicited  by  means  of 
private  revelation,  and  no  doubt  often  was  so  elicited  under 
the  old  dispensation,  and,  for  aught  we  know  is  so  elicited 
by  individuals  under  the  new.  But  this,  though  theological, 
is  not  at  the  same  time  theological  and  catholic,  and,  more- 
over, it  is  miraculous,  not  in  the  ordinary  course  of  God's 
gracious  providence,  and  therefore  is  not  the  faith  with 
which  we  are  concerned.  But  God  cannot  propound  liis 
word  with  authority  in  a  public  or  catholic  manner,  unless 
he  express  his  authority  in  a  public  or  catholic  manner. 
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Then  he  must  express  his  autliority  through  some  publicly 
recognizable  organ.  The  autliority  is  not  the  authority  of 
God  as  revealed  in  the  natural  order,  and  cognoscible  by  the 
natural  ligiit  of  reason ;  but  supernatural,  and  therefore  can 
itself  be  known  only  as  supernaturally  revealed.  If  not 
revealed,  or  in  some  way  made  intellectually  apprehensible 
as  the  authority  of  (xod,  it  cannot  be  obeyed  as  such.  It 
can  be  revealed  or  made  intellectually  apprehensible  only  in 
two  ways,  visibly  or  invisibly.  If  invisibly,  it  is  not  ex- 
pressed in  a  public  or  catholic  manner.  Then  it  must  be 
visibly.  If  visibly,  then  through  tlie  inspiration  of  private 
individuals,  publicly  accredited  by  miracles  and  appropriate 
seals  of  the  divine  commission,  as  under  the  old  law,  or  by 
a  body  of  pastors  and  teachers,  that  is,  the  cliurch,  or  Ecclesia 
docens,  as  Catholics  hold  to  be  tlie  fact  under  the  new  law,  or 
Christian  dispensation.  For  the  first  mode  of  visibly  express- 
ing the  authority  of  God  the  Episcopal  Ohserver  and  its  friends 
will  not  contend ;  they  must  then  admit  the  second,  or  deny 
the  elicitability  of  the  faith  in  question.  Therefore,  if  faith 
be  elicitable  at  all,  it  must  be  elicited  in  obedience  to  the 
authority  of  God  propounding  it  through  a  body  of  pastors 
and  teachers,  or,  briefly,  in  obedience  to  the  authority  of 
God  expressed  through  the  visible  church  teaching.  The 
visible  church  teaching  is  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as 
proved  in  our  former  article.  Therefore,  faith  is  not  elicit- 
able without  the  Koman  Catholic  Church.  Therefore,  faith 
cannot  be  elicited  by  private  illumination,  but  must  l>e 
elicited  in  obedience  to  the  Koman  Catholic  Church  teach- 
ing, or  not  be  the  faith  required. 

But  this  conclusion  does  not  rest  solely  on  a  priori  reason- 
ing. "We  establish  it  as  a  fact  by  the  testimony  of  th«  Holy 
Scriptures. 

1.  In  our  article  on  The  Church  against  No-Church,  we 
proved  that  our  blessed  Saviour  did  institute  the  church 
teaching,  and  commanded  it  to  teach  all  nations  even  unto 
the  consu!nmation  of  the  world.  St.  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20. 
But  if  he  commands  her  to  teach  all  nations,  he  commands 
all  nations  to  believe  what  she  teaches ;  for  the  authority  to 
teach  necessarily  implies  the  corresponding  duty  to  believe. 
Then  we  must  believe  what  the  church  teaches,  or  we  do 
not  believe  what  God  commands  us  to  believe ;  and  because 
she  teaches,  or  else  in  believing  we  do  not  obey  God,  since 
her  authority  is  his.  Also  we  must  believe  what  she  teaches 
because  she  teaches  it;  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  tliis  is  one 
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of  the  things  which  she  teaches,  and  therefore  not  to  believe 
because  she  teaches  would  be  to  disobey  tiie  command  of 
God  to  believe  what  she  teaches.  Therefore,  we  must 
believe  the  word  as  propounded  and  because  propounded  by 
the  church,  or  body  of  teachers  Almighty  God  has  com- 
missioned as  the  visible  organ  of  his  authority,  or  not  have 
faith. 

2.  Our  blessed  Lord  says  to  those  he  authorizes  to  teach, 
"  He  that  hearetli  you  heareth  me ;  and  he  that  despiseth 
you  despiseth  me ;  and  he  that  desiiiseth  mc  despiseth  him 
that  sent  me."^St.  Luke,  x.  16.  This  proves  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  teachers  is  the  authority  of  God,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  God  does  express  his  authority  through  a 
visible  organ ;  for,  otherwise,  to  hear  the  teachers  would 
not  be  to  near  him.  Then,  1.  to  believe  in  obedience  to  the 
teachers  is  to  believe  in  obedience  to  God,—"  he  that  heareth 
you  heareth  me."  Then,  2.  not  to  believe  in  obedience  to 
them  is  not  to  believe  in  obedience  to  God, — "he  that 
despiseth  you  despiseth  me ;  and  he  that  despiseth  me 
despiseth  him  that  sent  me."  Therefore,  we  must  believe 
in  obedience  to  the  teachei-s  Almighty  God  has  commis- 
sioned, or  not  believe  because  God  commands  us  to  believe ; 
and  if  we  do  not  believe  because  he  commands  us  to  believe, 
we  have  not  faith,  that  is,  the  public  or  catholic  faith  on 
whicli  the  question  turns.  We  might  easily  multiply  our 
proofs  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  these  are  conclusive. 

We  have  now  proved  that  the  method  of  eliciting  faith  in 
the  word,  actually  adopted,  is  another  than  private  illumi- 
nation, tiiatit  is  by  a  body  of  teachers,  or  the  church  teach- 
ing ;  and  that  faith  must  be  elicited  by  means  of,  and  in  obe- 
dience to,  the  church  teacliing,  or  not  be  faith.  Therefore, 
private  illumination  is  not  and  could  not  have  been  the 
method  adopted.  Appeal  may  be  made  to  it,  but  it  will  not 
avail ;  for  such  is  the  nature  of  the  faith  which  we  are  com- 
manded to  have,  that  it  cannot  be  elicited  unless  in  obedience 
to  a  public  or  catliolic  autliority  propounding  the  word.  We 
said  all  this  in  substance  in  our  article  on  Tne  Church  against 
No-Church y  for  we  say, — - 

"But  the  revelation  to  which  we  are  seeliing  a  witness  is  not  a  new 
revelation,  not  a  private  revelation  which  Almighty  God  may  see  proper 
to  make  to  individuals,  but  a  revelation  already  made  and  propounded 
for  the  belief  of  all  men.  This  is  the  revelation  to  bo  established;  and 
since  your  private  revelation  does  not  establish  this,  or  if  so,  only  by 
superseding  it  and  rendering  it  of  no  value  (for  it  can  prove  it  even  to  tho: 
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individual  only  by  its  being  seen  to  be  identical  with  what  the  individual 
jeceives  without  it),  it  evidently  cannot  be  the  witness  we  are  in  pursuit  of. 
And  this  is  the  common  answer  to  the  alleged  private  illumination,  what- 
■ever  its  form.  It  is  valid  only  within  the  bosom  of  the  individual,  and  can 
be  alleged  in  support  of  no  common  or  public  faith;  therefore  can  be  no 
witness  in  any  disputed  case.  It  may  be  a  private  benefit.or  it  may  not  be. 
It  is  a  matter  not  to  be  spoken  of,  and  a  fact  never  to  be  used,  when  the 
•question  concerns  any  thing  but  the  individual  himself.  But  ilie  faith 
we  are  required  to  have  is  a  faith  propouiided  to  all  men,  a  piMic  faith, 
which  must  be  amtained  by  pvMic  evidence." 

The  Episcopal  Observer  should  have  denied  in  the  outset 
our  assumption,  tliat  the  faith  we  are  required  to  liave  is  a  pub- 
lic or  catholic  faith ;  or,  if  not  prepared  to  do  this,  which,  of 
course,  it  was  not,  it  should  have  shown  that  a  private  witness 
may  be  competent  authority  for  a  public  or  catliolic  faith. 
For,  till  tlie  editor  had  shown  this,  and  relieved  the  private 
witness  of  the  charge  we  brought  against  it,  private  illumi- 
nation stood  convicted  of  incompetency,  and  he  had  no  right 
to  introduce  it. 

But,  though  what  we  have  said  is  conclusive  against  the  the- 
ory of  private  inspiration,  a  theory  which  a  professed  church- 
man should  botli  fear  and  be  ashamed  to  urge, — there  is  still 
•one  other  consideration,  of  a  more  practical  character,  to  which 
we  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Episcopal  Ohserver. 
We  called  its  attention  to  it  in  our  former  reply ;  but,  as  it 
Las  the  happy  faculty  of  overlooking  the  points  in  an  op- 
ponent's argument  which  are  somewhat  difficult  to  refute, 
we  must  take  the  liberty  of  calling  its  attention  to  it  again. 
The  editor  must  be  aware  that  lie  is  not  the  only  one  who 
appeals  to  private  inspiration.  Almost  every  sectary,  from 
Montanus  down  to  the  Mormon  impostor,  not  overlooking 
Luther,  Zwingli,  Calvin,  the  Anabaptists,  Quakers,  Puritans, 
and  Methodists,  makes  precisely  the  same  appeal.  Now,  it 
is  certain  that  some  of  the  sectaries  who  make  this  appeal 
are  mistaken,  for  some  of  them  teach  and  have  taught  doc- 
rines  contradictory  to  those  taught  by  others,  and  doctrines 
rash,  scandalous,  and  pernicious, — at  war  with  common  de- 
cency, social  order,  and  domestic  peace  and  virtue.  It  is 
necessary,  then,  to  observe  the  admonition  of  the  holy  apos- 
tle : — "Dearly  beloved,  believe  not  every  spirit,  but  try  the 
spirits,  whether  they  be  of  God ;  because  many  false  proph- 
ets are  gone  out  into  the  world." — 1  St.  John,  iv.  1. 

But  we  cannot  try  the  spirits,  unless  we  have  some  criterion 
by  which  to  try  them.     This  criterion  cannot  be  the  private 
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inspiration,  the  "internal  monitor,"  as  the  Episcopal  Ob- 
server calls  it ;  because  that  is  what  is  be  tried,  and  it  would 
be  absurd  to  talk  of  trying  a  spirit  by  itself.  The  criterion 
must  be  independent  of  the  inward  witness,  and  distinct  from 
it, — a  standard  or  measure  by  wliich  it  may  itself  be  tested 
or  measured.  Wliat,  then,  is  this  criterion  by  which  we  may 
try  the  spirits,  and  know  whether  they  are  of  God,  or  wheth- 
er they  are  spirits  of  error  ?  The  answer  is  at  hand.  "  We 
are  of  God.  He  that  knoweth  God  /leareth  ns  •  and  he  that 
is  not  of  God  heareth  not  us.  By  this  we  know  the  spirit  of 
truth  and  the  spirit  of  error." — 1  St.  John,  iv.  6.  The  test 
of  the  spirit  is  in  the  fact  that  it  does  or  does  not  hear  the 
apostles.  If  it  hear  them,  it  is  of  God  ;  if  it  hear  not  them, 
it  is  a  spirit  of  error.  The  editor  tlien,  must  prove  that  he 
hears  the  apostles,  before  he  can  liave  tlie  right  to  assume 
that  his  internal  monitor  is  of  God  ;  and  if  he  does  not  hear 
them,  we  have  the  riglit  to  tell  him  that  it  is  not  of  God,  but 
an  error,  a  delusion. 

But  how  will  our  friend  of  the  Episcopal  Observer  prove 
that  he  hears  the  apostles  ?  Will  he  answer,  as  we  have 
often  been  answered  by  persons  who  take  his  ground,  that 
he  hears  the  apostles  because  he  holds  the  apostolic  faith  ? 
To  liold  the  apostolic  faith  is  the  same  thing  as  to  hear  the 
apostles.  This,  then,  would  be  to  prove  idem  per  idem, 
wiiich  is  not  allowable.  Will  he  allege  that  he  liears  the 
apostles,  because  he  holds  the  faith  as  contained  in  tlie  Holy 
Scriptures  ?  This  would  be  to  attemjjt  again  to  prove  iderrir 
per  idem  •  for,  on  the  assumption,  which  he  must  make,  tliat 
the  Scriptures  contain  the  whole  revealed  word,  the  faith  as 
contained  in  thein  is  the  same  thing  as  the  apostolic  faith, 
and  to  hold  it  is  the  same  thing  as  to  hear  the  apostles.  But 
liow  will  he  prove  that  he  holds  tlie  faith  as  contained  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures?  By  the  internal  monitor?  This  is 
what  he  says,  but  this  would  be  to  reason  in  a  vicious  circle ;. 
for  it  would  assume  the  monitor  to  prove  the  faith  and  the 
faith  to  prove  the  monitor.  How,  then,  will  he  prove  that 
he  hears  the  apostles  ? 

This  is  conclusive.  The  editor  makes,  in  his  reply  to  us, 
the  internal  monitor  the  witness  to  the  fact  of  revelation ; 
that  is,  he  proves  his  doctrine  by  his  private  inspiration, — 
''  God  speaking  audibly  by  his  word  to  the  ear,  or  silently 
by  his  spirit  in  the  heart."  But  the  holy  apostle  tells  him 
that  he  must  prove  his  inspiration  by  his  doctrine,  for,  if  he 
liave  not  the  true  doctrine,  that  is,  if  he  hears  not  the  apos- 
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ties,  his  inspiration  is  not  of  God,  bnt  is  the  spirit  of  error. 
He  and  the  beloved  apostle  of  our  blessed  Lord  are  diamet- 
rically opposed,  and,  if  we  are  to  take  the  apostle's  author- 
ity in  preference  to  his,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  doc- 
trine is  not  and  cannot  be  proved  by  the  internal  monitor. 

Let  not  the  editor  reply  to  us  ajfain,  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  prove  the  witness,  that  is,  the  internal  monitor.  He 
must  prove  it,  not  for  others  only,  but  for  himself  ;  for,  ac- 
cording to  the  blessed  apostle,  he  must  hear  the  apostles,  or 
his  internal  monitor  is  oi  no  authority,  but  is  a  delusion,  the 
spirit  of  error.  Till  he  proves  it  to  be  of  God  from  the  fact 
that  he  hears  the  apostles,  he  is  bound  to  regard  it  as  a  false 
witness,  or  at  least  a  witness  not  competent  to  testify.  He 
must,  then,  prove  his  inspiration,  establish  the  fact  tliat  his 
witness  is  of  God.     How,  we  ask  again,  will  he  do  it  ? 

Will  he  shift  his  ground,  and  say  that  he  is  in  the  com- 
munion of  the  apostolic  church,  and  hears  the  apostles  be- 
•cause  he  hears  their  legitimate  successors,  who  continue  their 
authority  and  doctrine  ?  This  would  be  a  good  answer  in 
our  mouth,  but  not  in  his ;  for  it  abandons  private  inspira- 
tion as  the  witness  to  the  fact  of  revelation,  and  assumes 
with  us  the  Catholic  Church.  If  he  takes  tliis  ground,  he 
makes  communion  the  test  of  doctrine,  and  doctrine  the  test 
of  the  internal  monitor,  and  by  so  doing  condemns  himself 
and  the  wliole  Protestant  world  ;  he  yields  the  whole  prin- 
ciple in  debate,  and  leaves  to  be  settled  between  us  only  the 
simple  question  of  fact, — whether  his  cliurch  or  ours  be  the 
Apostolic  Church  ;  and  that  his  is  the  Apostolic  Church  we 
deny,  and  he  must  be  a  bold  man  to  assert ;  for,  even  as- 
suming its  identity  with  the  Anglican,  which  may  be  ques- 
tioned, it  is  obviously  schismatic  and  heretical,  and  withal 
only  about  three  hundred  years  old,  as  he  is  well  aware,  and 
as  we  have  proved  unansweralily,  in  our  essay  in  reply  to 
the  New  York  Churchman,  entitled,  The  Anglican  Church 
Schisinatic* j  as  also  in  tiie  essay  on  The  Church  against 
No-Church.  The  editor  is  therefore  precluded  by  his  own 
position,  by  the  position  of.  his  churcii,  and  the  very  doc- 
trine of  private  illumination  for  which  he  contends,  from 
assuming  Catholic  ground  ;  and  j-et  it  is  only  hy  assuming 
■Catholic  ground  that  he  can  prove  his  right  to  follow  his 
internal  monitor.  Here  is  the  difficulty  in  wliich  he  is 
placed.     He  assumes  that  the  inward  monitor  is  its  own 

~^Vol.  IV..  p.  567. 
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witness  and  autliority.  and  therefore  may  be  taken  as  the 
witness  to  the  fact  of  revelation,  the  autliority  for  saying 
what  is  or  is  not  the  revelation  or  word  of  God.  The  spirit, 
he  assumes,  witnesseth  itself,  and  has  no  need  to  be  tested 
by  a  criterion  or  standard  distinct  from  itself.  Here  is  liis 
fundamental  error,  and  that  of  all  .who  contend  for  eitlier 
private  reason  or  private  inspiration  as  tiie  witness  to  the 
fact  of  revelation.  But,  according  to  the  blessed  apostle, 
they  must  prove  the  spirit  by  the  doctrine,  and  not  the  doc- 
trine by  the  spirit.  Hence,  no  private  spirit  is  of  any  au- 
thority, even  to  the  individual  who  professes  to  have  it,  un- 
less it  heareth  the  apostles  ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  proof 
that  it  heareth  the  apostles  is  that  it  gatheretli  to  the  apos- 
tolic communion.  Hence,  we  are  to  take  for  our  principle, 
The  clnirch  proves  the  doctrine,  the  doctrine  the  private 
spirit ;  not  the  private  spirit  proves  the  doctrine,  and  the 
doctrine,  the  church  or  communion. 

But  it  is  due  to  the  Episcopal  Observer  to  say  that  it  has 
attempted  to  answer,  in  part,  one  or  two  of  the  objections 
we  urged  against  its  private  witness.  We  objected.  If  pri- 
vate illumination  be  the  witTiess  to  the  fact  of  revelation, 
tiiose  not  privately  illuminated  have  not  the  evidence  nec- 
essary to  warrant  faith  in  the  revelation.  But  no  blame  can 
attach  to  a  man  for  not  believing  what  is  not  sufficiently 
evidenced  to  warrant  belief.  Therefore,  those  not  privately 
illuminated  are  not  to  blame  for  not  believing  the  revela- 
tion Almighty  God  has  made.  But  whoever  does  not  be- 
lieve is  to  blame,  for  unbelief  is  admitted  to  be  not  merely 
an  effect  of  sin,  but  a  sin  itself.  Therefore,  there  must  be, 
independent  of  private  illumination,  sufficient  motives  of 
credibility  to  warrant  belief.  To  the  argument  the  editor 
does  not  reply ;  he  merely  alleges,  that,  if  an}'  are  not  pri- 
vately illuminated,  "  the  fault  is  their  own.  AH  may  have 
the  promptings  of  the  Spirit,  if  they  will.  The  grace  of 
God  which  bringeth  salvation  hath  appeared  to  all  men 
teaching,"  &c. — p.  327.  As  to  the  soundness  of  our  own 
argument,  we  will  here  raise  no  question  ;  it  will  suffice  to 
ehow  that  the  editor  has  not  refuted  it.  The  position,  that 
it  is  their  own  fault  if  not  privately  illuminated,  is  not  prov- 
ed. The  illumination  is  a  free  gift,  not  dependent  on  our 
will,  nor  nieritable  by  us.  It  is  not  due  us  in  the  order  of 
nature,  as  something  which  God  in  our  nature  promises  us. 
It  must,  then,  be  proved  that  Almighty  God  has  promised 
it  in  tlie  order  of  grace  to  all  who  comply  with  tlie  condi- 
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tions  of  its  reception  which  he  has  instituted ;  or  we  can 
liave  no  more  right  to  say  that  it  is  our  own  fault  if  we  have 
it  not,  tlian  we  should  have  to  say  it  was  the  fault  of  the 
primitive  believers  that  tiiey  were  not  all  inspired  as  apos- 
tles and  evangelists.     But  this  the  editor  does  not  prove. 

The  fact  alleged,  that  all  may  have  "  tiie  promptings  of 
the  Spirit,  if  they  will,"  if  admitted,  does  not  prove  the  as- 
sertion ;  for  there  is  a  wide  disparity  between  "  the  prompt- 
ings of  the  Spirit"  and  the  private  illumination,  which  is  a 
re-revelation  of  the  whole  word  of  God,  and  by  which  one 
is  able  to  say,  infallibly,  what  is  or  is  not  the  word  of  God 
originally  revealed.  To  prompt  is  not  to  illumine,  but  sim- 
ply to  incite  or  move  to  action.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
promptings  of  the  Spirit  are  not  contingent  on  our  will; 
for  they  must  precede  the  motion  of  the  will  as  its  neces- 
sary conditions.  The  Spirit  does  not  prompt  us  because  we 
will  that  it  should  prompt  us,  nor  because  we  will  what  is 
pleasing  to  God  ;  but  it  prompts  and  assists  us,  that  we  may 
will  what  is  pleasing  to  God.  To  deny  this  would  be  to  fall 
into  the  Pelagian  heresy. 

The  text  quoted  from  St.  Paul,  Tit.  ii.  11,  12,  if  it  proves 
any  thing  to  the  purpose,  proves  too  much.  If  the  editor  un- 
derstands by  the  word  grace  the  private  illumination  in 
question, — which,  by  the  way,  is  not  its  meaning, — and  re- 
lies on  the  fact  that  it  is  asserted  to  have  appeared  unto  aJl 
men,  it  proves  that  all  are  specially  and  infallibly  inspired, 
which  obviously  is  not  the  fact,  as  he  himself  admits  ;  for, 
it  it  were,  no  man  could  err  as  to  what  is  and  what  is  not 
the  word  to  be  believed.  But,  assuming  that  he  so  intends 
to  understand  the  text,  we  demand  his  authority  for  saying 
that  the  grace  spoken  of  is  the  private  illumination  in  ques- 
tion. Will  he  allege  the  fact,  that  the  grace  is  said  to  be 
teaching,  &c.?  This  will  not  avail ;  because  he  must  prove 
what  it  teaches  is  the  word  of  God  ^we  are  commanded  to 
believe.  But  this  the  text  itself  does  not  assert.  The  text 
simply  asserts  that  "the  grace  of  God  our  Saviour  hath  ap- 
peared to  all  men,  instructing  us,  that,  renouncing  impiety 
and  worldly  desires,  we  should  live  soberly,  piously,  j^nd 
justly  in  this  present  world," — that  is,  certain  practical  du- 
ties which  presuppose  a  knowledge  of  the  faith,  as  already 
possessed.  But  waive  this.  The  grace  teaches — how  ? 
Through  the  body  of  pastors  and  teachers  ?  Then  the  text 
makes  for  us.  By  private  illumination  ?  Where  are  the 
proofs '{ 
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We  objected,  again,  to  the  private  witness,  that,  if  this 
were  tlie  witness,  the  fact  wliether  any  one  embraces  tlie 
faith  or  not  could  never  be  known  ont  of  the  bosom  of  tlie 
individual.  The  Episcopal  Observer  replies,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  that  it  should  be.  If  there  is  to  be  a  public  faith, 
it  is  necessary,  for  reasons  already  assigned ;  and,  if  we  may 
believe  the  blessed  apostle,  according  to  the  order  actually 
adopted,  it  is  necessary  to  be  known,  even  if  there  is  to  be 
only  a  private  faith  ;  because  private  faith  must  find  its  au- 
thority in  the  public  faith. 

The  Episcopal  Observer  asks,  p.  327,  "  How  can  it  be 
known  whether  this  or  that  individual  will  finally  be  saved  ?" 
Whether  this  or  that  individual  will  finally  be  saved  is  not 
necessary  to  be  known  ;  because  the  fact  whether  he  will  or 
not  is  not  a  fact  all  men  are  required  to  believe,  as  an  article 
of  faith.  The  sneer,  that  "  the  Romish  Church  may  devise 
arbitrary  rules  by  which  it  may  pretend  to  know  who  are- 
sound  in  the  faith  and  who  are  not,  who  are  going  to  heaven 
and  who  to  hell  "  may  do  for  a  writer  who  feels  himself  as- 
little  bound,  in  an  argument,  to  tell  the  truth  as  to  observe 
the  rules  of  logic ;  but  its  force  is  all  in  its  malice.  The- 
Catholic  Church  claims  to  be  able  to  say  what  is  sound  faith, 
but  not  who  actually  is  sound  in  the  faith,  any  further  than 
the  internal  faith  is  manifested  by  the  external  profes- 
sion and  conduct.  She  claims  to  be  able  to  say  what  one- 
must  do  in  order  to  be  saved ;  but  not  whether  this  or  that 
individual  will  or  will  not  be  saved.  The  doctrine  the  ed- 
itor would  charge  upon  the  church  belongs  to  his  own 
Evangelical  school.  We  do  not,  as  Catholics,  know  whether 
we  deserve  love  or  hatred.  We  know  if  we  keep  the  com- 
mandments we  shall  enter  into  life,  and  that  we  can  keep 
them  if  we  will ;  but  whether  we  do  keep  them  in  the  sense 
demanded,  or  wliether  we  shall  persevere  unto  the  end  in 
keeping  them,  we  know  not,  and  cannot  know  unless  by  a 
special  revelation.     We  hope,  but  take  heed  lest  we  fall. 

But,  if  we  object  to  the  Episcopal  Observer's  doctrine  of 
private  illumination,  we  by  no  means  pretend  that  divine- 
grace  even  to  enlighten  the  understanding  is  not  essential  to- 
the  elicitation  of  faith.  Faith  is  a  theological  virtue,  and! 
no  theological  virtue  is  possible  by  mere  natural  force^ 
Faith  demands  the  supernatural  elevation  of  the  subject  as 
well  as  the  supernatural  revelation  of  the  object.  It  would 
demand  this,  even  if  we  were  in  the  integrity  of  nature,  and 
had  suffered  no  damage  from  sin.  It  demands  it,  then,  afor- 
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tiori,  in  our  actual  state  ;  for,  in  consequence  of  sin,  our  will 
is  turned  away  from  God,  and  our  understanding  is  darken- 
ed.    We  do  not  love  the  trutli  ;  we  are  not  able  to  perceive 
and  appreciate  the  motives  of  credibility.     We  have  ears,  but 
we  hear  not ;  hearts,  but  we  xinderstand  not.     Let  no  man 
dream  that  by  mere  natural  force,  by  mere  intellectual  acute- 
ness,  strength,  or  effort,  he  can  elicit  an  act  of  faith.    Faith 
is  the  gift  of  God.     But  what  is  termed  the  grace  of  faith  is 
not  an  inward  revelation  of  the  word,  is  not  needed  to  pro- 
pound tlie  word,  to  supply  the  defect  of  evidence,  or  to 
strengthen,  in  themselves  considered,  the  motives  of  credi- 
bility ;  but  to  incline  the  will  to  the  truth,  and  to  strengthen 
the  intellect,  to  remove  the  scales  which  blind  the  eyes  of  the 
mind,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  see  and  appreciate  the  motives  of 
credibility   which   are   already   furnished,   and    which  are 
amply   sufficient   to   warrant   the  most  undoubting  belief. 
These  motives  are  in  themselves  sufficient  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  reason,  and  ought  to  command  our  assent,  and  we 
have  no  excuse  for  not  yielding  it.     When  we  do  not  yield 
it,  the  fault  is  ours ;  not  in  the  defect  of  evidence,  but  in  the 
perversity  of  our  will,  which  hinders  tlie  grace   of   God 
from  ilowiug  into  tlie  understanding,  and  producing  that 
state  of  mind  in  which  to  believe  is  easy,  and  without  which 
to  believe  is  morally  impossible.     But  this  gracious  assist- 
ance, wliich  inclines  the  will  and  elevates  the  understanding, 
is  somthing  very  different  from  the  private  inspiration  or 
illumination  against  whicli   we   have   reasoned.     The   one 
merely  puts  us  in  the  condition  to  believe  a  revelation  already 
made  and  sufficiently  accredited ;  the  other  is  a  new  revela- 
tion, superseding  the  external  revelation,  the  external  evi- 
dence wnich  accredits  it,  and  becoming  itself  both  the  word 
to  be  believed  and  the  authority  on  which  it  is  to  be  believed. 
Tlie  grace  we  allege  to  be  necessary  is  everywhere  promised 
us  in  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  the  private  illumination  we  reject 
is  nowhere  promised  us,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  it. 
We  have  now  replied  to  all  that  the  editor  of  the  Episcopal 
■Observer  has  suggested  or,  tiiat  is  impiled  in  his  suggestions, 
"which  has  or  can  have  any  bearing  on  the  question  at  issue. 
We  have  replied  fairly  and  fully,  because  we  liave  wished  not 
merely  to  refute  him,  but  to  discuss  the  general  subject,  and 
place  it  in  its  true  light  before  our  readers.  We  shall  expect  a 
fair  and  logical  reply  to  what  we  have  said ;  and  if  tlie  editor 
of  the  Episcopal  Observer  do  not  give  a  fair  and  logical  reply, 
we  shall  not  hold  ourselves  bound  to  take  any  notice  of  what 
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lie  may  allege.  It  becomes  neither  him  nor  us  to  discuss  any 
•subject  unfairly,  for  neither  of  us  can,  we  should  hope,  feel 
any  complacency  in  a  victory  won  at  the  expense  of  candor 
or  of  truth. 

As  to  the  portion  of  the  Episcopal  Observer's  article  which 
attacks  the  Catholic  Church,  since  it  has  no  bearing  on  the 
real  question  at  issue,  we  do  not  hold  ourselves  bound  by  the 
rules  of  logic  to  reply  to  it.  The  question  at  issue,  we  have 
shown,  is  not  what  is  possible  loith  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  but  what  is  possible  without  it.  Should  the  editor 
of  tlie  Episcopal  Observer  prove  that  faith  is  not  elicitable 
by  means  of  tiie  Roman  Catholic  Church,  he  would  not  ad- 
vance a  single  step  in  his  argument ;  he  would  be  no  nearer 
proving  that  faith  can  be  elicited  without  it,  than  when  he 
commenced.  To  follow  him  in  his  attacks  on  tiie  church 
would  only  be  giving  him  a  chance  to  change  the  issue,  and 
make  the  question  turn  on  the  merits  of  Catholicity,  and  not 
on  tlie  merits  of  Protestantism,  to  which  we  will  neither  con- 
tribute nor  consent.  He  promised  to  refute  our  argument,  and 
we  hold  him  to  his  promise.  If  he  succeeds  in  proving  that 
he  can  have  the  faith  required  without  the  Catholic  Church, 
he  proves  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  prove  in  order  to  refute 
us.  If  he  does  not  prove  this,  no  matter  what  else  he  proves, 
he  does  not  refute  us.  When  he  shall  admit  that  he  cannot 
pfove  this,  and  frankly  abandon  his  Protestantism,  wc  will 
meet  all  the  difficulties  he  can  allege  in  the  way  of  eliciting 
faith  by  means  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Put  till 
then,  he  has  no  right  to  call  upon  us,  nor  are  we  bound  by 
the  nature  of  the  question  at  issue  to  meet  them. 

Were  it  not  that  we  will  not  consent  to  divert  the  discus- 
sion from  the  point  we  have  made,  we  could  easily  remove 
all  the  difficulties  the  editor  of  the  Episcopal  Observer  has 
suggested ;  for  they  are  all  founded  in  mistake  as  to  the 
actual  facts  of  ecclesiastical  history,  or  misapprehension  of 
Catholic  faith  and  theology.  When  he  speaks  of  the  number 
of  books  which  a  Catholic  must  read  in  order  to  ascertain 
what  he  is  to  believe,  he  denies  the  distinction  between  faith 
and  theology  to  which  we  called  his  attention,  and  overlooks 
the  distinction  between  explicit  faith  and  implicit  faith, 
which  was  recognized  in  our  definition  of  faith,  and  which 
he  will  find  explained  in  the  early  part  of  our  present 
article.  The  whole  Catholic  faith  may  be  found  in  the 
cateeliism,  and  may  be  learned  without  any  book  at  all ;  for 
the  Catholic  Church  does  not,  like  Protestantism,  make  the 
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knowledge  of  letters  the  condition  sine  qua  non  of  salvation. 
Our  friend  forgot  liimself,  and  took  np  against  his  own  side. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  salvation  that  we  believe  exjplieitly  all 
the  truths  Almighty  (4od  has  revealed,  but  that  we  believe 
them  explicitly  or  tmplicitly.  He  who  believes  the  church 
is  from  God  and  infallible,  and  who  is  in  the  disposition  of 
mind  and  heart  to  believe  whatever  she  proposes,  believes, 
implicitly  at  least,  the  whole  revelation  of  God,  and  in  its 
"exact  sense";  for,  if  infallible,  the  church  can  propose  it 
in  no  other  than  its  exact  sense,  as  "it  lies  in  the  mind  of 
the  Spirit."  * 

The  Episcopal  Observer  asserted  that  the  articles  of  faith 
were  expressed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  propositions  "  a» 
clear  and  as  intelligible  as  language  can  make  them."  We 
denied  this,  and  alleged  in  support  of  our  denial  that  the 
articles  of  faith  are  more  clearly  and  definitely  expressed  in 
the  creed  and  decisions  of  the  church,  which  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  men  perpetually  dispute  as  to  their  meaning  as 
expressed  in  the  Iloly  Scriptures,  while  they  do  not  dispute 

*To  believe  something  explicitly  is  to  believe  it  under  the  proper  and 
particular  terms  under  which  it  is  proposed  to  us.  TIius,  he,  who  be- 
lieves tlie  Son  of  God  assumed  human  nature  and  is  God  and  man,  be- 
lieves explicitly  the  mystery  of  the  Incni'nation ;  he  who  believes  the 
Faiher,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  one  God  and  three  persons, 
believes  explicitly  the  mystery  cf  the  Trinity.  But  to  believe  somethinff 
implicUly  is  to  believe  it  m  another;  either  as  in  a  more  general  principle 
in  wliich  it  is  contained,  or  as  in  the  doctrine  of  the  teacher  to  which  it 
pertains,  or  as  in  a  shadow  or  figure,  which  is  known  to  have  signifi- 
cance, although  the  thing  signified  is  not  clearly  apprehended.  But  it 
must  not  be  inferred  from  any  thing  in  the  text,  that  belief  in  this  last 
sense  is  the  only  failh  that  is  of  necessity  as  the  medium  of  salvation. 
It  is  necessary  to  believe  txplieitly  God  as  the  author  of  the  order  of 
grace,  tliat  he  will  rewai'd  the  just  with  beatitude  and  will  punish  the 
wiclied,  according  to  the  words  of  tlie  blessed  apostle,  Heb.  xi.  6.  "He 
that  eometli  to  God  must  believe  tliat  he  is,  and  that  he  is  a  rewarder  of 
them  that  seek  him."  Also,  as  Catholic  doctors  in  general  teach,  it  is 
necessary  to  believe  explicitly  the  mysteries  of  the  Incarnation  and  of  the 
Trinity,  for,  according  to  the  words  of  our  blessed  Saviour  in  St.  Mark, 
xvi.  16.  "  He  that  believeth  not  (that  is,  lielievcth  not  the  Gospel)  shall 
be  condemned";  and  in  St.  John,  xiv.  1,  "Ye  believe  in  God;  believe 
also  in  me";  iii.  36,  "He  that  believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life, 
but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him";  and,  according  to  the  words  of 
St.  Peter,  Acts  iv.  12,  "Nor  is  there  salvation  in  any  other.  For  tliere 
is  no  other  name  under  lioaven  given  to  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved." 
Prom  these  and  many  otiier  texts  wliich  might  be  adduced,  it  is  evident 
that  explicit  faith  in  the  principal  or  primary  doctrine  is  necessary  as  the 
medium  of  salvation.  All  we  would  ^ay  is,  that  the  number  of  articles 
necessary  to  be  believed  with  explicit  faith  is  very  few,  and  therefore  the 
necessity,  save  when  it  concerns  establishing  truth  or  overthrowing 
error,  of  the  long  study  the  Episcopal  Obsener  alleges,  does  not  exist. 
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as  to  their  meaning  as  expressed  in  the  creeds  and  decisions 
of  the  church.  Tlie  editor  of  the  Episcopal  Ohserver  meets 
the  argument  by  alleging  that  there  are  disputes  among 
Catholics  as  well  as  among  Protestants.  But  even  if  this 
were  true,  our  argument  might  still  be  sound ;  for  it  was 
urged  only  to  prove  that  the  faith  as  expressed  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  is  not  expressed  in  propositions  as  clear  and  as 
intelligible  as  language  can  make  them, — which  is  not  dis- 
proved by  proving  that  there  arc  disputes  among  Catholics, 
but  only  by  proving  that  these  disputes  are  equal  to  the  dis- 
putes among  Protestants,  and  extend  to  as  many  points  of 
faith ; — a  fact  the  Episcopal  Observer  has  not  proved,  and 
cannot  prove.  But  there  are  no  disputes  among  Catholics 
that  turn  on  the  meaning  of  an  article  of  faith.  There  are 
disputes  among  Catholics,  we  admit,  but  they  are  disputes 
concerning  matters  which  are  not  of  faith,  which  the  church 
has  not  decided.  Not  one  of  the  instances  the  Episcopal 
Observer  cites  is  a  dispute  concerning  an  article  of  faith, 
but  all  are  disputes  on  questions  on  which  there  is  no  decis- 
ion of  the  church,  or  which  are  not  covered  by  her  decision. 
The  dispute  between  the  Galileans  and  Ultramontanes  is 
not,  as  it  supposes,  a  dispute  as  to  the  meaning  of  a  canon. 
Both  parties  admit  tlie  canon  of  the  Council  of  Florence, 
which  the  editor  quotes ;  both  parties  agree  as  to  its  mean- 
ing; and  dispute  only  as  to  questions  it  does  not  cover. 
The  question  as  to  the  temporal  authority  or  supremacy  of 
the  Holy  Father  is  a  dispute  ainong  doctors,  and  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  faith  at  all ;  for  no  article  of  faith,  no  decis- 
ion of  the  church,  elairns  temporal  supremacy  or  autJtority 
for  the  successor  of  St.  Peter.  The  temporal  authority 
which  was  possessed  by  the  popes  was  not  possessed  by 
virtue  of  tiieir  office  as  visible  head  of  the  church,  but,  if 
one  may  so  speak,  by  virtue  of  what  was  the  common 
law  of  Europe  ; — -because  that  authority  was  an  integral  part 
of  the  political  order  which  then  obtained.  That  order  has 
now  passed  away,  and  the  office  which  for  many  ages  was 
filled  by  the  ecclesiastical  power  is  now  filled  by  the  money 
power;  and  the  part  of  mediators  between  the  temporal 
princes,  which  was  played  by  the  Gregories,  the  Innocents, 
the  Bonifaces,  is  now  played  by  the  Barings,  Ilothschilds, 
and  IJiddles ;  whether  for  the  better  or  for  the  worse  it  is 
not  for  us  to  say. 

The  Episcopal  Observer  is  quite  mistaken  in  saying,  that 
in  reference  to  these  disputes  we  cannot  avail  ourselves  of 
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the  distinction  between  faith  and  opinion.  "  This,"  it  says^ 
"is  a  valid  plea  for  Protestants,  but  not  for  Romanists. 
We  say  that  aj:,'reement  in  great  fundamental  truths  i» 
necessary ;  and  we  say,  further,  that  in  these  vital  truths 
there  is  between  all  orthodox  Protestants  a  substantial  agree- 
ment,  while  they  disagree  only  on  those  minor  topics  which 
are  matters  of  opinion  only.  But  this  distinction  between 
faith  and  opinion,  whoever  else  it  may  serve,  can  avail  Mr. 
Brownson  nothing ;  for  he  avers  that  it  is  necessary  to  be- 
lieve the  whole  revelation  as  the  condition  sine  qua  non  of 
salvation,  that  faith  consists  in  believing  all  the  truths  God 
has  revealed." — pp.  332,  333.  The  distinction  between 
faith  and  opinion  we  can  avail  ourselves  of,  but  not  of  such 
a  distinction  as  the  Ejphcopal  Observer  points  out.  The 
distinction  we  contend  for  is  a  distinction  between  what  is 
revealed  and  what  is  not  revealed.  What  is  revealed  we 
hold  to  be  of  faith ;  what  is  not  revealed  is  matter  of  science 
or  of  opinion.  We  can,  then,  very  consistently  contend 
that  the  whole  revelation  must  be  believed,  and  yet  tolerate 
diiierences  on  matters  of  opinion.  But  the  distinction  the 
Episcopal  Observer  speaks  of  is  a  distinction  in  the  revealed 
word  itself,  and  presupposes  one  part  of  revelation  is  of  faith^ 
and  another  part  of  minor  importance,  a  matter  of  opinion 
only.  Of  this  distinction  we  do  not  wish  to  avail  ourselves, 
for  we  do  not  admit  that  any  part  of  God's  word  is  a  matter 
of  opinion  only  ;  and  we  would  thank  the  Episcopal  Observer 
to  tell  us  by  what  authority  it  can  say  that  any  thing  God 
has  revealed  may  be  rightfully  treated  as  a  matter  of  opinion. 

The  Episcopal  Observer  makes  it  a  sin  in  us,  that  "  opinion 
has  no  place  in "  our  "  creed."  Is  that  which  is  held  a& 
opinion  held  as  one's  creed  ?  What  is  the  meaning,  in  theo- 
logical language,  of  credo  ?  If  one  admits  opinion  into  his 
creed,  what  is  his  creed  but  an  opinion?  The  editor  dis- 
tinguishes between  faith  and  opinion.  Does  he  include  in 
his  creed  any  tiling  not  of  faith?  Of  course  not.  Why, 
then,  complain  of  us  for  not  admitting  opinion  into  ours  ? 
But  by  what  authority  does  he  distinguish  in  God's  word 
what  is  necessary  to  be  believed,  and  what  is  not,  and  include 
the  former  in  his  creed,  and  exclude  the  latter  from  it  ? 

The  editor  says,  in  these  vital  truths  there  is  a  substantial 
agreement  between  all  w<Ao</oa;  Protestants.  This  is  saying, 
in  other  words,  that  all  who  do  not  substantially  differ  dt> 
substantially  agree  !  Who  are  orthodox  Protestants,  and  by 
what  authority  can  Protestants  say  who  are  or  are  not  ortho- 
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dox  ?  The  only  answer  they  have  to  the  question,  what  is 
orthodoxy  and  what  lieterodoxy,  is  tliat  given  by  the  Prot- 
estant student:  —  "Orthodoxy  is  my  doxy,  heterodoxy  is 
yoxir  doxy."  Protestants  are  all  orthodox,  each  in  his  own 
estimation ;  all  heterodox  in  the  estimation  of  each  other. 
The  editor  of  the  Episcopal  Ohso'ver,  notwithstanding  his 
airs,  has  no  more  right  to  call  himself  orthodox  than  the 
editors  of  the  Christian  Examiner,  between  whom  and 
himself  there  is  a  fundamental  difference,  have  to  call  them- 
selves orthodox.  Of  all  pitiable  sights,  the  Protestant  talk- 
ing of  orthodoxy  is  the  pitiablest.  The  editor  of  the  Epis- 
copal Observer  can  claim  to  be  less  heterodox  thaji  his 
Unitarian  brethren,  only  because  he  departs  less  from  the 
Catholic  faith ;  and  the  moment  he  alleges  this,  he  recognizes 
the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  it  is  his  main 
business  to  calumniate.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  Protes- 
tants in  general  feel  themselves  sound  in  the  faith  just  in 
f)roportion  as  they  find  themselves  agreeing  with  the  Catho- 
ic  Church. 

The  editor  would  do  well,  when  he  wishes  to  attack  the 
church  on  historical  grounds,  to  be  careful  to  draw  his  his- 
tory from  authentic  sources.  If  he  relies  on  such  authors  as 
Bishop  Hopkins,  or  any  authors  his  own  church  can  furnish, 
he  will  be  betrayed  into  many  ridiculous  mistakes.  These 
Anglican  ecclesiastical  historians  are  in  all  cases  unsafe 
guides,  and  in  no  instance,  even  in  matters  comparatively 
indifferent,  have  we  found  them  worthy  of  reliance.  The 
position  of  tlieir  pretended  church  is  such  that  it  is  not  safe 
for  them  either  to  see  or  to  tell  the  truth. 

The  editor  would  also  do  well,  before  attempting  to  pit 
council  against  council,  to  ascertain  what  is  a  council,  and 
that  the  Catholic  predicates  infallibility  of  no  council  not 
held  to  be  oecumenical,  and  of  no  acts  of  an  oecumenical 
council  not  approved  by  the  sovereign  pontiff.  Had  he 
known  this,  he  would  not  have  spoken  of  the  second  Coun- 
cil of  Ephesus,  nor  have  told  us  that  "  the  second  Council 
of  Ephesns,  held  in  449,  condemned  Flaviaims  and  sent 
him  into  banishment  for  rejecting  the  heresy  of  Eutyches; 
and  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  convened  two  years  after, 
condemned  and  banished  Dioscorus  for  maintaining  the 
heres}'  discarded  by  Flavianus."  —  p.  330.  For  there  was 
no  second  Council  of  Ephesus.  The  only  Council  of 
Ephesus  was  held  in  431,  before  Eutyches  had  even  broach- 
ed his  heresy.     Nor  was  Flavianus  ever  condemned  by  any 
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council.  The  mistake  of  tlie  learned  editor  arose,  probably, 
from  his  confounding  an  illegal  and  tumultuous  assembly, 
commonly  known  in  history  as  the  Ephesian  Latrociniwm, 
with  an  oecumenical  council,  which  it  was  not,  and  was 
never  admitted  to  be.  This  shows  the  necessity  of  study- 
ing ecclesiastical  history,  before  attempting  to  write  it. 

Protestants  frequently  allege  that  council  has  contra- 
dicted council,  council  has  contradicted  pope,  and  pope  has 
contradicted  pope  and  council ;  but  no  instance  of  such 
contradiction  ever  has  been  or  ever  cnn  be  adduced,  for  no 
such  instances  exist.  The  instances  commonly  adduced  are  all 
founded  in  mistake,  and  are  as  easily  answered  as  that  about 
Flavianus  and  Dioscorus.  The  Protestant  either  calls  that 
a  council  which  was  not  a  council,  or  he  mistakes  the  real 
question  decided,  or  the  actual  purport  of  the  decision,  in 
consequence  of  his  general  ignorance  of  Catholic  theology 
and  history. 

But,  as  we  have  intimated,  we  have  no  intention  of  fol- 
lowing the  Episcopal  Observer  through  his  attack  on  the 
church.  If  he  concedes  his  inability  to  maintain  his  own 
thesis,  we  will  then  meet  him,  or  any  one  else,  on  the  merits 
of  Catholicity.  But,  till  then,  we  will  not  consent  to  be 
diverted  from  the  main  issue  we  have  raised. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  say,  our  argument  has  run  out  to  a 
greater  length  than  we  intended,  and  to  a  greater  length 
than  the  feeble  arguments,  if  arguments  they  can  be  called, 
of  the  Episcopal  Observer  really  warranted  ;  but  we  make 
no  apology  to  our  readers,  for  we  have  aimed  to  give  to  our 
remarks  a  general  character,  and  a  fair,  full,  and  final  dis- 
cussion of  that  branch  of  the  subject  to  which  we  have  in 
the  main  confined  ourselves,  rather  than  to  effect  the  com- 
paratively insignificant  purpose  of  refuting  the  editor  of 
the  Episcopal  Observer. 
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[From  Brownaon's  Quarterly  Review  for  April,  1846.] 

"We  welcome  a  new  American  edition  of  Manning's  Short- 
est Way  with  much  pleasure.  It  is  a  work  which  was  orig- 
inally published  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  George 
I.,  but  is  as  well  adapted  to  the  state  of  religious  controversy 
now  as  it  was  then.  It  is  written  in  a  free  and  easy  style, 
with  now  and  then  a  pleasant  touch  of  humor.  It  seizes 
and  states  with  gi-eat  truth  and  distinctness  the  real  ques- 
tions at  issue  between  us  and  Protestants,  and  sustains  the 
positions  it  assumes  with  proofs  and  arguments  which  must 
be  conclusive  to  every  honest  and  intelligent  mind  sincerely 
bent  on  ascertaining  the  one  true  religion.  We  can  unre- 
servedly commend  it  to  our  Protestant  readers  generally, 
and,  if  they  will  honestly  and  diligently  study  it,  we  are 
sui-e  they  will  not  fail  to  be  convinced  that  our  blessed  Lord 
has  in  very  deed  foimded  a  church  with  authority  to  teach, 
and  that  this  church  is  the  one  in  communion  with  the  See 
of  Rome. 

We  regard  it  as  an  especial  merit  of  this  little  work,  that 
'it  places  the  controversy  between  Catholics  and  Protestants 
•on  its  true  ground,  and  confines  it  to  the  real  questions  open 
for  discussion  between  them.  The  only  questions  really  open 
for  discussion  between  them  ai"e.  Has  our  Lord  actually  es- 
tablished a  church  with  authority  to  teach?  and,  if  so,  Is 
this  chui-chthe  Roman  Catholic  or  some  other  church  ?  The 
particular  docti'ines  we  hold  we  cannot  discuss  with  Protes- 
tants ;  because  we  hold  no  particular  doctrines  as  doctrines 
•of  revelation  which  we  believe  or  can  establish  independent- 
ly ot  the  authority  of  the  chui-ch  teaching  them.  That  au- 
thority, if  established,  forecloses  all  debate  on  particular 
questions;  for,  if  established,  it  is  good  authority  for  what- 
ever the  church  teaches.  As  Catholics,  then,  we  have  done 
all,  when  we  have  established  that  authority.  Protestants 
have  made  no  progress  in  refuting  us,  till  they  have  set  that 

*TIie  Shortest  Way  to  end  Disputes  about  Beligion.    In  two  Paris.    By 
EoBEHT  Manning.     Boston :  1846. 
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authority  aside ;  and  they  can  set  it  aside  only  by  maintain- 
ing eitlier  that  our  Lord  has  establisiied  no  church  vvitli  au- 
thority to  teach,  or  by  showing  that  the  church  he  has  estab- 
lished is  not  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  some  other 
church. 

Tlie  infallibility  of  tlie  church  can  be  no  special  question ; 
for  it  is  necessarily  implied  in  the  divine  authority  of  the' 
church.  The  divine  commission  to  teach  necessarily  carries 
with  it  the  divine  pledge  of  infallibility  in  teaching.  It  is 
repugnant  to  reason  to  suppose  that  Almighty  God  can  au- 
thorize a  church  to  teach,  without  rendering  her  competent 
to  teach.  But  a  fallible  church,  liable  to  deceive  or  be  de- 
ceived, which  may  mistake  or  misrepresent  the  truth,  and 
teach  for  the  word  of  God  what  is  not  the  word  of  God,  is 
not  competent  to  teach.  When  we  say  God  authorizes  the 
church  to  teach,  or  gives  lier  authority  to  teach,  we  only 
say,  in  other  words,  that  he  holds  himself  responsible  for 
what  she  teaches,  or  will  own  her  doctrines  for  his  doctrines. 
But  if  she  could  err,  mistake  the  truth,  and  give  us  falsehood 
in  its  place,  God  could  become  responsible  for  error,  and 
authorize  the  teaching  of  falsehood  ;  which  is  both  impious 
and  absurd.  If  the  church  has  authority  to  teach  in  his 
name,  she  is  his  representative,  and  we  cannot  reject  her 
without  rejecting  him.  "He  thatheareth  you  heareth  me, 
and  he  who  despiseth  you  despiseth  me;  and  he  that  de- 
spiseth  me  despiseth  him  that  sent  me." — St.  Luke  x.  16.  To 
discredit  an  ambassador  is  to  discredit  the  government  he 
represents.  We  must,  then,  accept  what  the  church  teaches, 
if  she  be  authorized  byliiin  to  teach,  or  be  guilty  of  refusing 
to  believe  God  himself.  But,  if  the  church  were  fallible 
and  could  teach  error,  the  case  might  occur  in  which  we 
should  be  obliged  to  believe  falsehood  on  pain  of  disbeliev- 
ing God.  But  by  no  possibility  can  it  ever  be  necessary, 
in  order  to  believe  God  or  to  respect  his  authority,  to  believe 
falsehood  ;  for  he  is  truth  itself,  and  cannot  deceive  or  be 
deceived.  If,  then,  he  has  founded  a  church,  and  author- 
ized her  to  teach,  she  must  be  able  to  teach  infallibly.  The 
question  of  infallibility  loses  itself,  then,  in  the  question  of 
the  divine  commission  or  authority  of  the  church.  The  di- 
vine authority  established,  the  infallibility  must  be  conceded. 

Nor  can  there  be  any  serious  or  protracted  dispute,  if  it 
be  conceded  that  Almighty  God  has  established  a  church 
with  authority  to  teach,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is 
the  one  he  has  established.     There    is,  in  fact,   no  other 
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church  or  pretended  chnrch  whicli  can  with  any  show  of 
reason  claim  to  have  received  from  God  the  authorit)'  to 
teach.  All  the  oriental  sects,  except  the  schismatic  Greek 
Church,  are  obviously  out  of  tlie  question,  and  need  not  de- 
tain us  a  moment.  It  cannot  be  the  schismatic  Greek  Church; 
for  it  undeniably  has,  in  the  course  of  ages,  changed  on 
some  essential  points  its  ancient  faith.  On  some  points,  at 
least,  it  has  at  one  time  believed  differently  from  what  it 
has  at  another,  and  therefore  has  erred  ;  and  if  it  has  erred, 
it  is  not  infallible ;  and  if  not  infallible,  it  cannot  be  the 
chnrch  authorized  by  our  Lord  to  teach.  Moreover,  Prot- 
estants cannot  set  up  the  Greek  Church  as  the  authorita- 
tive church ;  because  it  differs  from  them  on  all  points  ex- 
cept one, — the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  —  on  which  they 
differ  from  us ;  and  it  has  by  a  solemn  act  condemned  and 
anathematized  all  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  Protestantism. 
No  Protestant  sect  is  the  church  in  question.  Because,  1. 
All  Protestant  sects,  by  their  own  confession,  are  fallible  ; 
2.  They  are  all  quite  too  recent  in  their  origin  ;  3.  No  one 
among  them  is  really  a  teaching  body  ;  4.  No  one  of  them 
can  put  forth  any  claims  to  a  divine  commission,  which  can- 
not be  urged  with  equal  propriety  and  force  by  every  other. 
The  presumption  is  always  against  every  communion  sepa- 
rate from  the  Roman  Catholic,  in  the  fact,  that  the  origin  of 
every  other  communion,  as  a  distinct  communion,  is  subse- 
quent, and,  for  the  most  part,  long  subsequent,  to  the  times- 
of  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles.  If  our  Lord  founded  a 
church  at  all,  it  is  no  more  than  fair  to  presume  that  she 
must  date  from  his  time  or  that  of  his  apostles.  Conse- 
quently, the  fair  presumption  is,  that  any  pretended  church 
or  communion,  whose  origin  is  of  a  more  recent  date,  is  not 
the  church  our  Lord  established.  This  presumption  must 
be  removed,  before  we  can  even  entertain  the  question  of 
the  divine  commission  of  any  communion  separate  from  the 
Roman  Catholic.  But  this  presumption  never  has  been  re- 
moved, and  never  can  be.  And,  in  point  of  fact,  the  com- 
mon sense  of  Christendom  seems  pretty  generally  to  admit, 
that,  if  our  Lord  has  founded  aii  authoritative  church  at  all, 
it  must  be  the  Roman  Catholic,  because  obviously  it  can  be 
no  other. 

This  being  so,  Protestants  must  either  accept  the  Roman 
Catholic  Churcli  and  stand  condemned  for  remaining  out 
of  its  communion,  or  else  take  the  ground  that  our  Lord 
has  founded  no  church  with  authority  to  teach.     There  is 
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HO  other  alternative  for  them.  The  Roman  Catholio 
Church  or  no  church.  Tliat  tliese  are  the  only  alterna- 
tives, we  think  is  admitted  by  the  common  sense  of  Chris- 
tendom. Intelligent  Protestants  now  generally  admit  it,  and 
take  as  their  justification  for  not  being  Catholics  the  ground 
of  no-cliurchism.  The  idea  of  a  church  formally  consti- 
tuted and  expressly  authorized  by  Almighty  God  to  teach, 
to  say  authoritatively  wliat  is  and  what  is  not  divine  revela- 
tion, is  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  an  "  obsolete  idea"  in  the 
Protestant  world.  Protestants  may,  indeed,  continue  to 
speak  of  the  ciiurch,  but  they  no  longer  understand  it  in 
the  Catholic  sense.  They  do  not  mean  by  the  term  a  body 
authorized  by  Almighty  God  to  teach;  but  the  aggregate  of 
dispersed  individuals  who  profess  to  receive  Jesus  Clirist 
for  their  master ;  a  voluntary  association  of  individuals  for 
religious  purposes;  or  the  doctrines,  disciplines,  organiza- 
tions, institutions,  originating  in  the  Christian  dispositions 
of  individuals,  and  continued  and  sustained  as  the  means  of 
promoting  ^vhat,  in  modern  phraseology,  is  termed  "  the 
Christian  life."  Tlie  dispositions  may  liave  been  produced 
or  fostered  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but  the  church  resulting 
from  them,  and  which  is  their  exponent,  is  of  human  origin. 
Jesus  Clirist  may  have  wished  to  have  a  peculiar  people,  a 
people  zealous  of  good  works ;  and  such  a  people  he  has 
and,  most  likely,  always  will  have ;  but  it  is  not  necessary 
that  they  should  be  distinguished  by  any  external  mark  or 
badge.  This  people,  or  rather  these  individuals,  liowever 
scattered  abroad  or  dispersed  though  all  communions,  may, 
in  a  general  sense,  if  you  will,  be  termed  the  church ;  and 
they,  from  time  to  time,  in  this  place  or  in  that,  may  organize 
themselves  into  distinct  bodies  or  associations,  with  such  by- 
laws and  regulations  as  they  judge  proper  or  most  consonant 
to  the  spirit  or  intention  of  their  Master;  but  they  have  re- 
ceived no  formal  constitution  from  our  Lord  himself,  and 
have  no  outward  visible  government  to  which  they  must 
submit  on  pain  of  being  separated  from  the  communion  of 
Christ.  This,  in  brief,  is  the  prevailing  notion  of  the 
cliur.^h  among  Protestants;  that  to  which  all,  though  not 
with  equal  steps,  are  tending,  and  which,  indeed,  the  more 
advanced  have  already  reached.  But  this,  evidently,  is  not 
the  idea  of  a  church  founded  by  Almighty  God,  and  by  him 
expressly  authorized,  commissioned,  to  teach ;  for  such  a 
church  lias  and  can  have  no  teaching  faculty.  It  can- 
not propound  the  faith  and  cherish  the  piety  of  individuals  ; 
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for  it  is  itself  merely  the  exponent  of  the  faith  and  piety 
which  the  iiidividnals  already  have.  The  believers  precede 
the  church,  not  the  church  the  believers.  The  church  de- 
rives its  doctrines  from  its  members,  not  the  members  theirs 
from  the  church.  It  may  express  their  faith,  but  cannot 
teach  it.  Obviously,  then,  a  church  in  this  sense  is  not  a 
church  havinj^  authority  to  teach  ;  and  the  assertion,  that 
our  Lord  founded  a  church  only  in  this  sense,  is  ta:itamount 
to  the  denial  of  the  fact  that  he  has  founded  any  authorita- 
tive church  at  all. 

It  must  not  be  alleged  that  we  here  give,  as  the  views  of 
Protestants  in  general,  what  in  reality  are  only  the  views  of 
Unitarians  and  those  usually  denominated  liberal  Christians. 
Liberal  Christians,  though  apparently  a  small  minority,  are 
in  reality,  we  appreliend,  the  immense  majority  of  the  Prot- 
estant world,  so  far  as  the  Protestant  world  is  on  this  side 
of  infidelity  ;  and  it  will  never  do,  in  forming  our  estimate  of 
Protestantism,  to  leave  them  out  of  the  question,  or  to  count 
them  either  as  few  or  as  insignificant.  They  are,  at  all  events, 
the  more  consistent  and  the  more  advanced  portion  of  the 
Protestant  world,  and  a  sure  index  to  the  goal  at  which  all,  un- 
less they  retrace  their  steps,  must  sooner  or  later  arrive.  We 
see  in  them  but  the  simple  historical  developments  of  the- 
principles  of  the  reformation.  They  are  the  legitimate  dis- 
ciples of  the  early  reformers,  and  the  Protestant  reformation 
is  much  better  studied  in  them  than  in  tiie  reformers  them- 
selves. If  we  would  thoroughly  appreciate  any  human  sys- 
tem, whether  of  faith  or  philosophy,  we  must  study  it  in  its  his- 
torical developments,  and  therefore  in  the  disciples  rather 
than  in  the  master.  In  the  master  the  system  is  still  in  germ, 
and  its  essential  vices  are  concealed  by  the  foreign  matter 
which  he  retains  from  his  former  life, — matter  which  does 
not  belong  to  the  system,  and  which  it,  as  it  develops  itself, 
will  not  assimilate,  but  cast  off.  The  disciple  seizes  only 
what  is  essential  to  the  system,  consciously  or  unconsciously 
eliminates  all  the  foreign  matter  accidentally  connected  with 
it  in  the  mind  of  the  master,  and  pushes  its  fundamental 
principles  to  their  last  consequences.  Time  thus  becomes 
the  best  commentator,  and  the  latest  disciples  are  always  the 
truest  representatives  of  the  system.  Liberal  Christians  are, 
therefore,  to  be  taken  as  the  truest  representatives  of  Prot- 
estantism. They  are  its  latest  disciples;  they  afford  the 
historical  developments  of  the  doctrines  of  tlie  reformers, 
and  the  historical  developments  of  a  doctrine  are  always  ta 
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be  taken  as  the  counterproof  of  its  logical  developments  ;  for 
reason  is  in  the  race  as  well  as  in  the  individual,  and  history 
is  nothing  but  reasoning  on  a  large  scale,  logic  reducing  it- 
self to  fact. 

The  early  reformers  were  bom  and  brought  up  in  the  bo- 
som of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  retained  after  their  revolt 
much  which  they  had  imbibed  while  they  were  Catliolics. 
The  sj-stem  they  were  able  to  construct  was  not  all  of  a 
piece,  but  a  compound  of  new  and  old, — of  Catholic  truth 
and  their  own  inventions.  It  was,  therefore,  necessarily  in- 
consistent with  itself.  The  old  would  not  assimilate  with  the 
new,  nor  the  new  with  the  old.  The  moment  it  became  sub- 
jected to  a  free  development,  this  original  incongruity  of  its 
parts  must  inevitably  manifest  itself.  It  has  done  so.  A 
portion  of  the  Protestant  world,  unable,  or  unwilling,  tosub- 

i'ect  their  doctrine  to  the  action  of  their  own  minds,  still 
lold,  or  attempt  to  hold,  on  to  Protestantism  as  it  came  from 
the  reformers,  and  amuse  us  by  contending  for  elements 
which  mutually  contradict  and  destroy  one  another.  But 
the  rest,  all  who  have  some  mental  activity,  some  logical  ca- 
pacity, and  who  must  have  some  consistency  and  coherence 
of  parts  one  with  another  in  the  system  they  espouse,  seize, 
some  on  the  old,  the  Catholic  elements  retained,  and  follow 
them  back  to  the  Catholic  Church,  where  they  belong; 
others,  on  the  new,  the  peculiarly  Protestant  elements,  and 
push  them  to  their  legitimate  results.  Liberal  Christians  are 
of  this  latter  class,  and,  therefore,  systematically  considered, 
the  only  legitimate  Protestants,  so  far  as  Protestantism  may 
be  said  to  stop  short  of  absolute  infidelity.  If  there  are 
others  arranged  on  the  Protestant  side,  they  are  following  in 
the  wake  of  these,  returning  to  the  church,  or  persons  who 
cannot,  will  not,  or  dare  not  reason,  or,  if  reasoning,  want 
the  courage  or  the  honesty  to  act  conformably  to  their  con- 
victions. In  a  logical  survey  of  Protestantism,  we  can  take 
as  Protestants  only  those  who.  are  true  to  what  there  is  in 
Protestantism  that  is  peculiar,  characteristic  ;  and  these  are 
unquestionably  the  so-called  liberal  Christians.  The  views 
of  liberal  Christians  are,  therefore,  genuine  Protestantism. 

Moreover,  all  Protestant  sects,  without  a  single  exception, 
when  the  controversy  is  with  Roman  Catholics,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  take  the  ground  of  liberal  Christians,  of  no-cluirch- 
ism,  whenever  they  do  not  take  openly  that  of  infidelity. 
The  Episcopalian,  boasting  his  ''  admirable  Liturgy,"  for  the 
most  part  filched  and  diluted  from  us,  is  a  churchman  only 
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when  his  face  is  against  dissenters ;  he  is  himself  a  dissenter, 
a  liberal  Christian,  a  no-churchmail,  the  very  moment  his 
face  is  turned  against  Kome.  Tlie  liigh-toned  Presbyterian, 
claiming  to  have  received  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  vpith  power  to  open  or  shut  it  to  whom  he  will,  in 
his  warfare  against  the  Koman  Catholic  Church  draws  his 
shafts  from  tne  quiver  of  his  Unitarian  brother,  and  only 
tips  them  anew  with  a  more  deadly  venom.  He  is  less  of 
the  gentleman,  more  of  the  savage,  than  the  Unitarian  ;  but 
both  are  ranged  on  the  same  side,  drawn  up  on  the  same 
battle-ground,  and  fight  with  substantially  the  same  weapons. 
So  is  it  with  all  the  sects.  "Whatever  reminiscences  of  the 
cliureh  they  may  retain,  or  contend  for  in  tlieir  disputes 
one  with  another,  they  all  take,  expressly  or  by  implication, 
the  ground  of  no-churchism,  whenever  it  concerns  opposing 
the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  since  opposition  to  the  Church  of 
Rome  is  undeniably  the  essence  of  Protestantism,  we  have, 
and  must  be  admitted  to  have,  a  perfect  right  to  take  the 
views  of  liberal  Christians  on  the  point  in  question  as  the 
essential  views  of  Protestants  in  general. 

Protestants,  then,  cannot  deny  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  if  they  admit  that  of  Christianity  itself, 
withoiit  assuming  the  ground  that  our  Lord  has  founded  no 
church  with  authority  to  teach ;  and  it  is,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  reality  only  by  assuming  this  ground  that  they 
attempt  to  do  so.  But  have  they  a  right  to  assume  this 
ground  ?  We  think  not ;  for  to  their  denial  we  may  oppose 
the  living,  undeniable  fact  of  the  church  herself,  existing 
in  uninterrupted  succession  from  the  very  time  of  the  apos- 
tles to  the  present  moment,  asserting  herself  to  be  the 
church  of  Christ,  received  as  such  for  hfteen  hundred  years 
from  the  beginning  by  nearly  all  Christendom,  and  still 
received  as  such  by  the  overwhelmine  majority  of  all  who 
bear  the  Christian  name.  Here  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be 
denied,  any  more  than  the  fact  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens. 
This  inct  is  prima  J'acie  evidence  that  Christ  did  found  a 
church,  and  that  she  is  the  church  he  founded.  Now,  before 
Protestants  have  or  can  have  the  right  to  say  Christ  founded 
no  church,  they  must  rebut  this  jjrima  facie  evidence,  and 
prove  that  this  church,  which  claims,  and  has  so  long  been 
admitted,  to  be  the  church  of  Christ,  is  not  his  church. 
Here  is  a  point  our  Protestant  brethren  do  not  seem  to  have 
duly  considered, — a  fact  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  overlook. 

Now,  it  will  not  be  enough  for  Protestants  to  deny  that 
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the  church  is  the  church  of  Christ,  and  then  call  upon  her 
to  produce  her  titles ;  because  the  question  is  not,  Shall  the 
Roman  Catholic  Ciiurch  be  admitted  to  be  the  clmrch  of 
Ciirist  ?  but.  Shall  slio  be  declared  to  be  not  the  church  of 
Christ  ?     It  is  not  a  question  of  putting  the  church  in  pos- 
session, but  of  ousting  iier  from  a  possession  she  holds  and 
has  held  from  the  beginning,  and  for  tlie  greater  part  of  the 
time  without  any  serious  opposition.     The  question  is  not 
on  admitting  the  title  of  the  church,  but  on  impeaching  it^ 
The  onus  prohandi  is,  therefore,  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
party  contesting  it.     It  is  for  them  to  show  good  and  valid 
reasons  for  setting  aside  the  title  of  the  church,  and  ousting 
her  from  lier  possession.     A  government  de  facto  is,  pre- 
sumptively, a  government  de  jure,  and  must  be  respected 
as  sucii,  till  it  is  proved  not  to  be.     The  Roman  Catiiolic 
Church  is  unquestionably  tiie  church  of  Clirist  ds  facto,  and 
is  therefore  to  be  presumed  to  be  his  church  de  jure,  till 
evidence  is  produced  which   convicts   her   of  usurpation. 
Protestants  were  born  under  the  churcli,  and  owe  her  alle- 
giance till  they  show  that  she  has  no  right  to  their  allegiance. 
This  view  of  the  case,  which  cannot  be  objected  to,  renders 
a  simple  denial  of  the  right  of  the  church  to  call  herself  the 
churcli  of  Christ  insufficient  to  put  her  to  her  proofs,  or  to 
render  it  necessary  for  her  to  produce  her  titles.    The  denial 
must  be  siistained  by  reasons  which,  if  admitted  to  be  good, 
prove  that  she  is  not  his  church.     We  ask  now  our  Protes- 
tant brethren  to  produce  these  reasons.   They  say  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  not  the  churcli  of  Christ.     How  do  they 
propose  to  sustain  their  assertion  ?     On  what  grounds  will 
they  make  it  good  \     They  cannot  say,  as  they  seein  now 
disposed  to  say,  our  Lord  has  founded  no  church,  therefore 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  not  the  church  of  Christ ; 
because  they  must  prove  that  she  is  not  the  church  of  Clirist, 
before  they  can  have  the  right  to  allege  that  our  Lord  has 
founded  no  church.     They  liave  no  right  to  say  there  is  no 
sun  in  the  heavens,  till  they  have  shown  that  what  is  and 
always  has  been  taken  to  be  the  sun  is  no  sun.     How,  then, 
will  they  prove  that  the  church  falsely  assumes  to  be  the 
church  of  Christ? 

Protestants  may  say  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  not 
the  church  of  Christ, — and  this  is,  in  fact,  about  all  the 
proof  they  ever  seriously  undertake  to  give, — but  their  say 
80  is  not  sufficient ;  because  it  is  neutralized  by  the  counter- 
assertion  of  the  church  herself.     The  assertion  of  the  church 
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that  she  is  the  church  of  Christ  is,  at  the  very  lowest,  worth 
as  ninch  as  their  assertion  that  slie  is  not.  They  are  confess- 
edly fallible ;  their  assertion  is  therefore  fallible  and  may  be 
false ;  but  she  at  worst  is  only  fallible,  and  her  assertion  is 
no  more  likely  to  be  false  than  theirs.  On  any  hypothesis, 
Catholic  assertion  is  as  good  as  Protestant  assertion  ;  it  may 
be  iniinitely  better, — for  the  infallibility  of  the  church  is  not 
an  impossibility ;  but  worse  it  cannot  be.  Consequently, 
the  simple  assertion  of  Protestants  can  never  outweigh  the 
simple  assertion  of  the  church,  and  therefore  in  the  argu- 
ment can  amount  at  best  only  to  zero. 

Will  it  be  replied  that  the  church  is  the  party  interested, 
and  that  her  testimony  is  therefore  inadmissible?  The  ai- 
guuient  may  be  retorted  with  equal,  and,  in  fact,  with  more 
than  e(|nal  force ;  for  she  is  no  more,  but  even  less,  a  party 
interested  than  are  the  Protestants  themselves.  If  they  fail 
to  impeacli  her  title,  they  stand  condemned  before  the  world 
as  rebels  against  God,  as  struck  with  the  sentence  of  ex- 
communication from  the  church  of  Christ,  and  out  of  the 
way  of  salvation ;  whereas  she,  if  she  fail  in  vindicating  her- 
self, is  still  as  well  off  as  they  are,  even  in  case  of  success. 
If  the  claims  of  our  church  were  set  aside,  we  should  still 
occupy  as  high  ground  as  the  Protestants  can.  We  should 
be  members  of  a  fallible  church,  with  no  infallible  guide, 
and  no  infallible  faith, — the  precise  condition  they  are  in 
now,  and  would  be  in  then.  Evidently,  then,  the  church  is 
even  less  a  party  interested  than  are  Protestants.  Then,  if 
they  may  testify  against  her,  she  may  testify  in  her  own  fa- 
vor. But,  in  point  of  fact,  we  claim  for  her  only  the  right 
to  rebut,  with  her  assertion  that  she  is  the  church  of  Christ, 
the  unsupported  assertion  of  Protestants  that  she  is  not.  In 
a  suit  at  law  the  defendant's  denial  is  always  sufficient  to  rebut 
the  simple  allegation  of  the  plaintiff ;  and  this  is  all  we  claim 
for  the  church.  Her  assertion,  then,  always,  at  lowest,  neutral- 
izes and  reduces  to  zero  the  assertion  of  Protestants. 

Protestants,  then,  must  go  further  and  introduce  inde- 
pendent testimony  to  sustain  their  allegations.  What  testi- 
mony can  they  adduce  ?  Will  they  say,  the  church  has  cor- 
rupted or  does  not  teach  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  the  church  of  Christ  ?  The  allegation  is 
good,  if  sustained.  But  how  will  they  sustain  it  ?  Simple 
assertion  will  not  answer ;  for  the  church  asserts  to  the  con- 
trary, and  her  assertion  is  as  good  as  the  assertion  of  her  op- 
ponents.    How  do  Protestants  know  that  the  church  has 
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corrupted  or  does  not  teach  the  doctrines  of  Clirist?  Have 
they  received  authority  from  Cln-ist  to  teach  or  expound 
his  doctrines,  and  to  say,  infallibly,  what  they  are  and  what 
they  arc  not?  Of  course  not;  for  they  are  confessedly 
fallible.  But  the  church  is  only  fallible,  even  at  worst,  and 
therefore  is  as  good  authority  for  saying  the  doctrines  of 
Christ  are  what  she  declares  them  to  be,  as  theirs  is  for  say- 
ing they  are  not.  Their  fallible  authority  is  therefore  in- 
sufficient to  convict  her  of  corrupting  or  not  teaching  the 
doctrines  of  Christ. 

But  will  our  Protestant  brethren  appeal  to  the  Bible,  as 
an  independent  authority,  and  say,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  of  the  church,  they  have  a  right  to  go  behind  the 
fact,  and  ])rove  from  the  Bible  that  the  Koman  Catholic 
Church  is  not  the  church  of  Christ,  by  proving  that  Christ 
founded  no  church  ?  We  object  to  this,  in  principle ;  be- 
cause tlie  certainty  tliat  the  Bible  is  given  by  divine  inspira- 
tion is  subsequent  to  the  fact  that  the  church  is  the  church 
of  Christ,  and  therefore  the  authority  of  the  Bible  is  not 
sufficient  to  set  aside  the  autliority  of  the  church.  But  we 
will  consent  to  yield  up  the  church,  if  there  be  adduced  a 
single  text  which  clearly  and  unequivocally  asserts,  express- 
ly or  by  necessary  implication,  that  our  Lord  founded  no 
church ;  though  we  will  accept  no  inference  drawn  from 
the  silence  of  the  Bible,  if  silent  it  be,  because  the  Bible 
does  not  profess  to  give  a  full  account  of  all  that  Jesus  did, 
but  the  reverse.  —  St.  John,  xxi.  25.  But  these  restric- 
tions, so  far  as  concerns  the  question  before  us,  are  in  fact 
unnecessary ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  no  text  can  be  adduced 
which  unequivocally  declares  or  necessarily  implies  that  our 
Lord  founded  no  church ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  there  are 
many  passages  which  expressly  teach  or  necessarily  imply 
tiiat  he  has  founded  a  church,  and  given  it  authority  to 
teach  all  nations  even  unto  the  consummation  of  the  world. 
—  St.  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20.  Certainly  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
as  the  church  understands  them,  plainly  and  unequivocally 
teacli  that  our  Lord  has  founded  and  commissioned  a  church 
to  teach.  The  appeal  to  the  Bible,  therefore,  is  for  us  and 
against  Protestants. 

Will  Protestants  say,  the  church  misunderstands  or  mis- 
intei'prets  the  Holy  Scriptures  'i  But  how  know  they  that  ? 
Are  they  themselves  infallible  interpreters  of  the  Word  ? 
If  so,  they  refute  themselves ;  for  they  can  be  infallible 
interpreters  only  on  condition  that  they  have  received  from 
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Clirist  authority  to  teach ;  and  if  they  liave  received  au- 
thority from  Christ  to  teach,  they  are  a  church  witli  author- 
ity to  teach ;  which  is  the  fact  they  deny,  since  they  assert 
that  Christ  has  founded  no  church  M-ith  authority  to  teacli. 
If  tliey  are  not  infallible,  they  are  fallible,  and  then  can  op- 
pose to  the  understanding  of  the  churcli  only  their  own 
fallible  interpretations.  But  the  churcli,  as  we  liave  seen, 
is  at  worst  only  fallible,  and  no  more  likely  to  err  in  her 
interpretations  than  they  are  in  theirs.  Consequently,  their 
interpretations  can  never  be  a  sufKcient  motive  for  setting 
aside  hers,  since  she  is  as  likely  to  be  right  as  they.  The 
Holy  Scriptures  necessarily  cease  to  be  an  independent  au- 
thority the  moment  it  comes  to  their  interpretation ;  for 
then  they  onl}'  say  what  the  interpreter  makes  them  say, 
and  the  authority  which  speaks  is  not  theirs,  but  his ;  and 
here  is  the  reason  why  they  can  never  be  that  rule  of  faith 
which  Protestants  allege  them  to  be.  No  controversy  be- 
tween us  and  Protestants  is  or  can  be  settled  by  an  appeal 
to  them :  for  as  we  interpret  them  they  sustain  us,  and  our 
interpretation  must  be  set  aside,  before  they  can  be  used 
against  us.  But,  unhappily  for  the  Protestant,  let  him  do 
his  best,  he  can  bring  against  our  interpretation  no  authority 
paramount,  even  on  his  own  hypothesis,  to  that  of  the 
church.  Here  is  the  fatal  defect  of  all  his  reasonings 
against  the  church.  They  are  all  based  ou  an  authority 
confessedly  not  paramount  to  hers ;  for,  if  she  be  fallible, 
we  still  have  all  that  Protestants  have  or  can  pretend  to 
have.  We  have  the  Holy  Scriptures,  reason,  common  sense, 
as  well  as  they.  We  may  have  infinitely  more  than  they ; 
for  an  infallible  church  is  infinitely  superior  to  a  fallible 
one,  but  in  no  contingency  can  we  have  less.  At  worst,  we 
have  all  tliey  have  at  best.  We  are  men  as  well  as  they, 
and,  man  to  man,  every  way  their  equals.  Strip  us  of  our 
infallible  church,  we  should  suffer  an  infinite  loss ;  but  even 
then  we  should  only  be  reduced  to  the  utter  nakedness  in 
which  they  are  and  glory  to  be.  This  is  a  fact  that  they 
are  apt  to  forget ;  but,  if  they  will  bear  it  in  mind,  it  will 
suflice  to  show  them  that  all  their  attacks  are  from  too  low 
a  position  to  make  any  impression  upon  the  church.  They 
must  rise  to  an  infallible  authority  themselves,  before  they 
will  be  able  to  set  aside  the  claims  of  the  church  to  be  the 
church  of  Christ. 

There  are  but  two  ways  in  which  it  is  possible  for  Protes- 
tants to  impeach  the  title  of  the  churcli.     The  first  is  to 
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convict  her  of  contradicting  in  her  teaeliing  some  known 
principle  of  reason  ;  the  second  is  to  convict  her  of  having 
contradicted  herself,  or  of  having  taught  doctrines  whicb 
nmtuallj  contradict  one  anotlier.  No  church  can  be  from 
God  that  teaches,  as  the  word  of  God,  any  doctrine  which 
contradicts  a  known  principle  of  reason.  But  we  say  a 
known  principle  of  reason.  A  doctrine  may  be  repugnant 
to  our  feelings,  it  may  run  athwart  our  prejudices,  fancies, 
or  caprices,  and  therefore  seem  to  us  very  unreasonable,  and 
yet  contradict  no  known  principle  of  reason.  It  must  also 
contradict  reason.  A  doctrine  may  be  above  reason,  belong 
to  an  order  lying  altogether  out  of  the  range  of  reason,  and 
yet  contradict  no  known  principle  of  reason.  To  be  above 
reason  is  not  necessarily  to  be  against  reason.  The  church 
unquestionably  has  taught,  and  continues  to  teach,  doctrines 
which  are  above  reason,  and  concerning  the  ti-uth  or  falsity 
of  which  reason  has  nothing  to  say ;  but  no  doctrine  that 
contradicts  any  known  principle  of  reason.  Even  the  holy 
mysteries  of  the  adorable  Trinity  and  the  blessed  Eucharist 
form  no  exception  to  this  assertion.  They  are  above  reason,, 
incomprehensible  to  reason,  inpenetrable  mysteries,  we  ad- 
mit ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  them  or  connected  with  them,, 
that  the  church  commands  us  to  believe,  which  contradicts 
reason  in  any  respect  whatever.  The  Unitarian  has  never 
demonstrated,  never  can  demonstrate,  the  falsity  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  ;  nor  has  the  Sacramentarian  ever  de- 
tected any  contradiction  of  reason  in  the  Real  Presence. 
The  most  either  can  say  is,  that  reason  of  her  own  light 
does  not  affirm  tliem. 

Again;  the  church  never  contradicts  herself,  or  teaches 
doctrines  that  contradict  one  ^another.  She  doubtless  modi- 
lies  her  discipline,  and  changes  her  canons,  repeals  old  ones 
and  establishes  new  ones,  according  to  the  exigencies  of 
time  and  place ;  but  she  never  teaches  at  one  time  or  place 
a  doctrine  as  of  divine  revelation,  which  she  does  not  teach 
as  such  in  all  times  and  places.  The  assertions  of  Protes- 
tants to  the  contrary  are  all  founded  on  misapprehension  or 
misrepresentation  of  her  actual  teaciiing.  No  real  instance  of 
contradiction  of  herself,  or  variation  in  doctrine,  has  ever 
been  detected  by  even  the  most  learned  and  subtle  of  her  op- 
ponents, and  never  will  be.  Nor  does  she  ever  teach  one  doc- 
trine which  contradicts  another  doctrine  she  teaches.  Even 
her  enemies  are  struck  with  the  systematic  consistency  and 
coherence  of  her  teaching.    The  iniidel  Saint-Simon  declares- 
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tliat  her  catechism  and  prayers  are  the  most  profoundly  syste- 
matic works  ever  written. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  in  neither  of  these  ways  can  Prot- 
estants impeach  the  title  of  the  church.  They  can,  then, 
sustain  none  of  the  allegations  set  forth  in  their  declaration 
against  her ;  because  they  can  produce  no  authority  in  their 
support  paramount  to  that  which'they  must,  on  any  hypoth- 
esis, concede  to  her.  Her  simple  denial  is  always  suffi- 
cient to  render  nugatory  all  they  can  adduce  against  her. 
Their  objections  thus  removed,  her  title  stands  good,  and 
they  are  bound  to  respect  it.  Every  man  has  the  right  to 
■be  accounted  innocent  till  he  is  proved  guilty,  and  a  prima 
facie  case  must  be  made  out  against  him  before  he  can  be 
put  upon  his  defence.  Xow,  as  nothing  the  Protestants  do 
or  can  bring  forward  is  sufficient  to  deprive  the  church  of 
the  presumption  of  innocence,  or  to  turn  it  against  her,  they 
are  obliged  to  respect  her  as  the  church  of  Christ,  and  are 
therefore  precluded  from  alleging  that  Christ  founded  no 
church  with  authority  to  teach.  They  cannot,  then,  in 
order  to  excuse  their  heresy  and  schism  in  not  being  lioman 
Catholics,  fall  back  on  no-churchism.  They  must  either 
become  Roman  Catholics  or  fall  back  still  further.  They 
must  deny  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ  himself,  and  fall 
back  on  Infidelity.  Tlie  Roman  Catholic  Church  or  Infi^ 
deliti/, — these,  in  the  last  analysis,  are,  after  all,  the  only 
possible  alternatives,  as  we  have  shown,  from  a  diiferent 
point  of  view,  on  more  occasions  than  one. 

Xo  doubt,  this  conclusion  is  oifensive  to  our  Pi'otestant 
friends,  and  we  would  gladly  say  something  more  grateful 
to  their  feelings,  if  we  could.  It  is  no  pleasure  to  us  to  dis- 
please otliers ;  we  take  no  delight  in  giving  pain  to  a  single 
mortal.  But  charity,  as  distinguished  from  a  sickly  senti- 
mentality, not  unfrequently  compels  us  to  utter  unpalatable 
trutiis.  If  we  love  our  brethren,  if  we  really  desire  their 
spiritual  and  eternal  welfare,  we  must  not,  for  fear  of  dis- 
turbing their  equanimity,  or  of  wounding  their  feelings, 
forbear  to  tell  them  the  dangers  which  surround  them,  and 
the  untenable  ground  on  which  they  attempt  to  stand.  Men 
may  say  what  they  will,  seek  to  deceive  themselves  or  others 
as  they  may ;  but  it  is  still  true  that  between  Catholicity 
.and  infidelity  there  is  no  middle  ground  on  which  a  man 
who  can  reason  and  is  not  afraid  to  reason  can  take  his  stand. 

Protestantism,  in  the  hands  of  the  reformers,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  not  all  of  a  piece,  but  a  compound  of  heterogene- 
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ous  elements.  Tlie  reformers  brought  with  them  from  the 
chiircli  several  important  elements  of  Catholic  truth;  but 
these  elements  had  and  could  have  no  aflinity  for  the  new 
elements  introduced.  The  new  elements  were  in  their 
nature  repugnant  to  these,  and  must  either  expel  them  or 
be  expelled  by  them.  The  latter  would  have  been  the 
death  and  annihilation  of  Protestantism ;  the  former  alone 
was  compatible  with  the  continued  existence  of  Protestant- 
ism. The  history  of  Protestantism,  from  its  origin  to  our 
times — its  internal  history,  we  mean — is  simply  the  history 
of  the  mutual  struggle  of  these  two  classes  of  elements ; 
and  the  great  and  astonishing  progress,  religious  progress, 
of  the  Protestant  world  for  these  three  centuries,  and  of 
which  we  now  hear  so  much,  consists  exclusively  in  throw- 
ing off  more  and  more  of  the  Catholic  truth, — Catholic 
error,  as  the  Protestant  would  say, — and  reducing  the  whole 
Protestant  system  into  harmony  with  the  peculiarly  Protes- 
tant elements,  or  new  elements  introduced  by  the  reformers 
themselves,  and  for  the  sake  of  which  they  broke  away  from 
the  church.  The  struggle  of  the  new  and  the  old,  we  have 
seen,  so  far  as  the  new  gains  the  victory,  results  in  liberal 
Christianity.  But  liberal  Christianity,  if  it  be  not  absolute 
inlidelity,  is  not,  after  all,  the  last  result.  There  is  "  a  lower 
deep,"  or  a  further  progress,  inevitable,  before  the  whole  of 
Protestantism  is  harmonized  with  the  peculiarly  Protestant 
elements. 

If  we  take  up  Protestantism  as  we  received  it  from  the 
reformers,  analyze  it,  and  subtract  the  Catholic  elements 
retained,  the  remainder  will  unquestionably  be  what  is 
peculiarly  or  distinctively  Protestant,  and  all  that  Protes- 
tantism has  a  right  to  call  her  own  ;  for  we  unquestionably 
have  a  right  to  claim  as  ours,  and  deny  to  be  hers,  all  she 
has  stolen  from  the  church,  or  which  is  part  and  parcel  of 
the  teachings  of  the  church.  The  Catholic  truth  abstracted, 
there  will  be  found  to  remain  for  Protestantism,  in  its 
essential  elements,  only  a  revolt  against  God,  the  denial  of 
his  authority  in  his  church,  and  the  attempt  to  set  up  man 
in  the  place  of  God,  and  to  make  him  worshipped  as  God. 
In  a  word,  it  was,  undeniably,  simply  the  assertion  of  the 
superiority  of  the  human  over  the  divine ;  for  the  Bible, 
for  which  it  contends,  is,  when  humanly  interpreted,  only  a 
human  authority.  Subject  the  matter  to  the  most  rigid 
analysis  possible,  and  you  shall  never  make  more  or  less  of 
Protestantism  than  this.     This  is  it,  and  the  whole  of  it, 
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when  reduced  to  itself,  and  compelled  to  operate  with  its 
own  essential  elements,  ^ow  it  needs  no  argument  to  prove 
that  this  is  in  reality,  if  not  in  fact  formally,  modem  infi- 
delity; for  modern  inlidelity,  in  its  essential  elements,  is 
simply  the  substitution  of  man  for  God, — the  assertion  of 
the  superiority  of  the  human  over  the  divine.  Protestant- 
ism, in  so  far  as  it  is  Protestant  and  distinct  from  Catholic- 
ity, is  essentially  the  same  thing,  then,  as  infidelity.  It  is 
in  vain  you  deny  it.  There  is  not  a  dogma  insisted  on  by 
Protestants,  that,  when  divested  of  every  Catholic  element, 
is  not  infidel,  or  that  any  avowed  infidel  is  not  ready  to 
admit.  The  infidel  finds  occasion  to  dissent  from  the  Prot- 
estant only  when  and  where  the  Protestant  agrees  with  the 
Catholic.  Tliis  is  a  fact  of  no  mean  importance,  and  proves 
that  Protestantism,  in  so  far  as  Protestant,  is  only  another 
name  "for  infidelity.  Where,  then,  is  the  middle  ground 
between  Catholicity  and  infidelity,  on  which  one  can  stand  ? 
If  we  turn  to  the  historical  developments  of  I'rotestant- 
ism,  we  shall  find  this  conclusion  confirmed.  "We  exclude,  as 
of  no  account  in  the  argument,  the  large  mass  of  Protestants 
who  receive  what  is  given  them,  and  merely  follow,  if  they 
move  at  all,  the  beck  of  their  leaders ;  because  in  these  there 
are  no  developments ;  but  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the 
leaders,  to  those  who  have  labored  for  and  effected  some  de- 
velopment of  Protestantism,  we  shall  find  that  every  new 
development  has  cast  oS.  an  additional  portion  of  Catholic- 
ity— Popery,  as  it  is  called — and  brought  the  Protestant 
system  a  step  nearer  to  this  result.  Liberal  Christianity,  in 
which,  to  say  the  least,  the  Protestant  sects  have  for  the 
most  part  resulted,  is  much  nearer  open,  avowed  infidelity 
than  the  teachings  of  Luther  and  Calvin.  New  England 
Calvinism  is  resulting  or  has  resulted  in  L'^nitarianism ;  but 
Uhitarianism,  as  taught  by  Worcester,  Ware,  and  Norton, 
has  still  too  much  of  P(fpery  to  satisfy  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  sect ;  further  developments  are  attempted,  and 
we  find  reproduced  the  naturalism  of  Parker,  the  panthe- 
istic idealism  of  Emerson,  or  the  rank  liuinanitarianism  of  our 
old  friend  Ripley  and  his  Fourierite  associates.  Survey  the 
Protestant  world  calmly,  and  you  shall  find  very  little  firm 
belief  in  Christianity  as  a  supernatural  and  authoritative  re- 
ligion left.  The  mass  of  intelligent  men  among  Protestants, 
who  profess  to  believe  it  at  all,  profess  to  believe  it  as  a 
philosophy  rather  than  as  a  religion.  But  Christianity  is  not 
believable  as  a  philosophy,  till  divested  of  all  that  distin- 
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euislies  it,  or  is  peculiar  to  it  as  Christianity.  Men  believe 
it  as  a  philosophy  only  in  proportion  as  they  infidelize  it, 
reduce  it  to  mere  naturalism,  which  is  to  deny  it  as  a  divine 
revelation  altogether.  Here  is  the  grand  fact  of  the  Prot- 
estant world  as  it  now  is.  The  most  it  does,  as  a  Protestant 
world,  is  to  take  refuge  in  liberal  Christianity.  Liberal 
Cliristianity  indeed  !  For  it  liberates  man  from  all  restraint 
but  the  restraints  of  his  own  nature,  and  freely  gives  away 
all  that  is  peculiarly  or  distinctively  Christian. 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  inevitable  tendencies  of  the  his- 
torical developments  of  Protestantism.  They  are  humaniz- 
ing and  materializing  every  department  of  life.  Man  be- 
comes the  central  figure  of  every  group.  All  begins  and 
ends  M'ith  him.  Human  sentiments  of  kindness  and  liberal- 
ity are  raised  above  the  theological  virtues  of  faith,  hope, 
and  charitj' ;  and  it  is  conceived  to  be  the  greatest  service  we 
can  render  our  age,  to  assert  everywhere  the  supremacy  of 
man,  and  to  enable  him  to  stand  "  alone  in  his  glory," — or 
his  shame.  The  love  of  man,  philanthropy,  usurps  the  place 
of  love  of  God,  and  the  authority  of  human  instincts  and  pas- 
sions that  of  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  the  universe.  We  see 
this  everywhere.  The  whole  modern  popular  literature  of 
the  anticatholie  world,  that  literature  which  is  the  exponent 
and  the  intellectual  nourishment  of  the  masses,  is  unblush- 
ingly  infidel,  immoral,  and  indecent.  So  far,  then,  as  logi- 
cal conclusions  confirmed  by  historical  facts  afford  any 
ground  of  reliance,  we  may  repeat  that  the  alternatives  are 
infidelity  or  the  Koman  Catholic  Church.  It  is  the  just 
judgment  of  God,  that,  if  you  will  not  have  his  religion,  you 
sliall  have  none.  ' 

Is  it  not  time  for  the  serious-minded  still  in  the  Protes- 
tant ranks,  who  are  startled  by  the  developments  of  Strauss 
and  Parker,  and  who  would  not  willingly  "  deny  the  Lord 
that  bought  them,"  divest  themselves  entirely  of  the  robe  of 
Christ's  justice,  and  stand  before  God  and  before  man  in  ut- 
ter nakedness,  to  ask  if  it  be  not  better,  after  all,  to  return 
to  the  church  of  our  forefathers,  than  to  plunge  headlong 
into  the  bottomless  hell  of  modern  infidelity  ?  We  grant, 
their  prejudices  against  the  church  are  strong  and  deep-root- 
ed, and  that  nothing  but  the  grace  of  Almighty  God  can 
overcome  them ;  but  is  not  the  alternative  of  rejecting  the 
church  terribly  appalling?  In  the  heyday  of  our  youth, 
with  ardent  passions  and  buoyant  hopes,  unsubdued  by  the 
world's  cares  and  vicissitudes,  feeling  ourselves  sufficient  for 
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to-day  and  thouglitless  for  to-morrow,  we  may  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  invitations  and  warnings  of  religion,  and  look  up- 
on infidelity  as  a  light  and  pleasant  companion  ;  but  as  age 
creeps  on,  the  curls  of  beauty  fall  from  our  temples,  the  lus- 
tre of  our  eyes  grows  dim,  and  the  world  begins  to  look  sear 
and  sombre  ;  as  we  experience  in  ourselves  the  vanity  of  our 
young  dreams,  and  find  our  early  companions,  one  by  one, 
dropping  away  ;  or  when,  with  the  fond  anxieties  of  a  father 
or  a  motner,  we  see  our  children  growing  up  around  us,  and 
are  forced  to  look  forward  and  aslc  what  in  our  love  we  de- 
sire for  them  or  are  willing  to  leave  them  to,  we  no  longer 
view  infidelity  with  complacency,  or  find  ourselves  able  to 
rest  in  its  cold  negations,  without  any  shelter  from  the  fickle 
and  heartless  world,  any  protection  from  its  gay  fancies,  its 
hollow  friendships,  its  fatal  allurements,  and  its  strange  and 
sudden  vicissitudes.  Then,  for  them,  if  not  for  ourselves,  we 
ask  for  a  God,  a  Saviour,  a  temple,  an  altar,  a  priest.  The 
French  infidel,  teaching  his  beloved  little  daughter  the  pray- 
ers and  catechism  of  the  church,  reveals  the  workings  of  pa- 
ternal affection,  its  want  of  confidence  in  all  systems  of  mere 
human  speculation,  and  its  deep  and  earnest  cry,  that,  if  not 
for  us,  O,  at  least  for  our  children,  let  there  be  religion,  let 
there  be  faith,  hope,  and  love.  We  beg  our  Protestant  friends 
who  still  retain  some  reminiscences  of  that  faith  which  has 
tamed  the  wild  barbarian  heart,  which  has  made  weak  and 
timid  woman  dare  to  face  the  horrors  of  the  amphitheatre, 
or  joy  to  greet  the  martyr-flames  that  waft  her  soul  to  heaven, 
that  has  converted  the  nations,  made  all  earth  consecrated 
ground,  and  covered  it  over  with  the  monuments  of  its  purity, 
tenderness,  and  beneficence,  to  pause  and, reflect  well  before 
they  consent  longer  to  contribute  to  swell  the  tide  of  infidel- 
ity and  immorality  which  threatens  to  overrun  the  modern 
world,  and  bring  back  the  ages  of  barbarism  and  heathen 
darkness  and  corruption.  In  the  name  of  all  that  is  sacred, 
by  motives  as  sweet  as  heaven  and  terrible  as  hell,  we  implore 
them  to  retrace  their  steps,  and  seek  some  surer  footing  than 
the  slippery  rocks,  with  fiery  billows  rolling  below,  on  which 
they  now  are  attempting  in  vain  to  stand. 

Eut  to  return ;  if  there  be  any  force  in  the  reasoning  we 
have  thus  far  set  forth,  it  is  in  vain  that  Protestants  attempt 
to  deny  that  our  Lord  has  founded  a  church,  or  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Cliurch  is  the  church  he  has  founded. 
Tliey  are  bound,  then,  to  be  Roman  Catholics,  or  boldly 
deny  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ  himself  in  every  sense 
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in  which  it  differs  from  the  authority  of  Plato  and  Newton, 
Leibnitz  or  Locke,  and  fail  back  on  absolute  infidelity, 
which  is  only  another  name  for  absolute  death.  This  is 
enough  for  our  present  purpose,  and  excludes  the  Protes- 
tant world  from  all  right  to  call  itself  Christian.  The  nega- 
tive proofs  we  have  offered  are  sufficient  to  vindicate  the 
title  of  the  church  ;  but  if  any  of  our  readers  are  disposed 
to  go  further  and  inquire  for  the  affirmative  proofs  of  the 
church, — for  she  has  affirmative  proofs  in  abundance, — we 
refer  them  to  the  work  before  us.  They  will  lind  them 
ample,  clearly  and  convincingly  set  forth.  But  for  our- 
selves, we  do  not  need  them.  The  simple  historical  exist- 
ence of  the  church  is  enough  for  us.  It  is  idle,  with  the 
grand  fact  of  the  church  before  our  eyes  in  all  ages,  from 
the  apostolic  to  our  own,  to  pretend  that  our  Lord  has 
founded  no  authoritative  church,  and  equally  idle  to  pretend 
that  it  can  be  any  other  than  the  Koman  Catholic.  Even 
Protestants  themselves,  no-churchmen  as  they  are,  with  an 
inconsistency  to  which  they  have  been  perpetually  con- 
demned, very  generally  admit  that  the  Koman  Catholic 
Church  was  once  truly  the  church  of  Christ.  It  is,  then, 
for  them  to  show  when  she  ceased  to  be  the  church  of 
Christ,  or  to  admit  that  she  is  still  his  church.  They  cannot 
deny  her  to  be  still  his,  unless  they  convict  her  of  having 
changed.  But  she  has  never  changed  ;  no  historical  research 
can  convict  her  of  having  ever  fallen  into  schism,  or  of  hav- 
ing taught  at  one  time  a  doctrine  which  she  does  not  teach 
now,  or  of  teaching  now  a  doctrine  she  has  not  uniformly 
taught  from  the  beginning.  She  stands  ever  the  same,  the 
immovable  but  living  type  of  the  unchangeability  of  that 
God  whose  spouse  and  representative  she  is ;  and  so  long  as 
we  behold  her  standing  before  us  resplendent  in  her  robes 
of  light  and  love,  as  young,  as  beautiful,  as  glorious  as  when 
she  struggled  for  her  very  existence  with  Jew  or  pagan,  or 
concealed  herself  in  caves  and  cemeteries,  we  ask  no  other 
refutation  of  liberal  Christianity,  or  its  impudent  offspring, 
infidelity.  We  see  her  standing  by  the  grave  of  the  old 
world,  and  at  the  cradle  of  the  new,  unmoved,  as  the  tor- 
rents of  wild  barbarians  pour  down  from  the  North,  and 
hear  her  voice  sounding  out  over  the  weltering  chaos  they 
introduced,  and  commanding  order  to  arise  out  of  confusion  ; 
we  find  her  moulding  a  new  social  world,  sending  out  her 
martyr-missionaries  to  all  lands,  and  converting  all  the  na- 
tions not  hitherto  converted  to  the  Christian  name ;  we  trace 
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her  nnclianged  and  unchangeable  through  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  eighteen  centuries,  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires  and 
dynasties,  the  loss  of  one  world  and  the  gain  of  another,  as 
the  one  grand  central  fact  around  which  revolves  the  history 
of  the  world,  and  in  which  it  iinds  its  unity  and  its  signifi- 
cance, and  we  bow  down  our  rebellious  head  and  worship. 
You  may  tell  us  she  is  a  masterpiece  of  human  wisdom  and 
skill,  the  ehef-d' muvre  of  human  contrivance;  but  in  vain. 
We  have  heard  of  human  contrivances,,  and  are  not  ignor- 
ant of  human  history  or  human  philosophy,  and  can  but  smile 
in  your  face  when  you  tell  us  she  is  the  creation  of  human 
craft  and  passion.  Tell  that  idle  tale  in  the  nursery,  not  to 
men  with  beards  on  their  faces,  lest  they  talk  to  you  of  a 
strait  jacket,  physic,  and  good  regimen.  Behold  her,  where 
she  stands,  exposed  to  all  the  storms  of  human  passion  and 
all  the  rage  of  hell,  for  eighteen  centuries,  as  young,  as 
beautiful,  as  vigorous,  as  when  her  chief  disciple  returned 
to  Rome  to  seal  his  apostleship  witli  his  blood ;  bend  your 
knee,  beg  to  be  forgiven,  and  say  no  more  of  human  contriv- 
ance. Human  contrivances !  You  have  had  them.  Your 
glorious  reformation  is  but  a  human  contrivance.  For  these 
three  hundred  years  you  have  had  free  scope  for  human 
contrivance,  you  have  revelled  in  human  contrivance  ;  you 
have  contrived  and  contrived,  rejected  one  plan  and  then 
another,  adopted  now  this  one,  now  that,  altered  it  now 
here,  and  now  there,  but  with  all  your  wisdom,  genius,  craft,, 
passion,  aided  by  all  your  boasted  progress  of  modern  times, 
what  have  you  been  able  to  construct  to  compare  in  ex- 
quisite proportion,  in  the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  the 
whole  and  coherence  of  the  parts,  in  strength,  durability, 
and  admirable  adaptation  to  the  end  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed, with  this  glorious  old  Catliolic  Church,  wliich  nor 
time,  nor  men,  nor  devils  can  effect,  and  which  you  would 
fain  persuade  us  was  the  handiwork  of  besotted  monks  and 
effeminate  priests  in  an  age  of  darkness'^  You  are  of 
yesterday,  and  yet  your  works  crumble  around  you ;  they 
rot  and  fall,  and  bury  the  very  workmen  in  their  ruins.  O 
brethren  !  for  God's  sake,  nay,  for  the  sake  of  our  common 
humanity,  say  no  more.  Put  that  idle  dream  out  of  your 
head,  return  to  your  allegiance,  and  find  the  covert  from  the 
storm  you  in  vain  shall  seek  from  your  own  handiwork. 
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■  [From  Brownsoa's  Quarterly  Review  for  July,  1846.] 

Thk  following  letter  comes  to  us  from  a  very  estimable 
young  Profestant .  minister  of  our  acquaintance,  and  for 
whom  we  have  personally  a  very  high  regard.  It  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  conversation  we  recently  had  with  him,  in 
which  we  labored  to  impress  upon  his  mind  that  he  was 
bound  in  prudence  and  in  morals  to  give  the  great  question  of 
Catholicity,  at  least,  a  fair,  candid,  and  thorough  investiga- 
tion. We  do  not  know  whether  he  expected  us  to  publish 
his  letter  or  not ;  but  it  deserves  a  reply,  and  a  more  elabo- 
rate reply  than  we  are  just  now  able  to  give  it,  unless  we 
may  at  the  same  time  make  it  answer  trie  purpose  of  an 
article  in  our  Review.  Moreover,  the  "obstacles"  of  which 
he  speaks  may  be  in  the  way  of  others  as  well  as  of  him- 
self ;  and  therefore,  in  replying  publicly,  we  may  be  doing  a 
service  not  only  to  him,  but  also  to  a  whole  class,  and  per- 
haps a  very  numerous  class.  "We  suppress  his  name  and 
residence,  that  we  may  not  have  even  the  appearance  of 
betraying  any  confidence,  expressed  or  implied,  which  he 
may  have  reposed  in  us. 

" April  9,  1846. 

"Dear  Sir:  — 

"I  have  considered  your  arguments,  saving  this  month's  number, 
whicli  I  have  not  yet  read.  But  there  are  certain  obstacles  which  pre- 
vent the  reasonings  fi-om  having  much  weight,  and  seem  to  me  to  make 
the  case  logically  hopeless. 

"LI  do  not  object  to  your  position,  that  'faith  is  impossible  out  of 
the  Catholic  Church';  for  the  only  'Catholic  Church'  I  can  acknowl- 
edge at  present  comprises  '  those  who  share  the  faith  and  salvation  of 
Christ,'  so  that  this  becomes  an  identical  proposition.  The  epithet 
'  Roman '  to  me  neutralizes  that  of  '  Catholic. ' 

"  II.  Again,  if  faith  means  any  thing  else  than  trust,  or  apprehension 
of  things  spiritual,  whichever  definition  I  choose  to  take  (as  distinct 
from  intellectual  belief  of  given  propositions),  or  if  salvation  means  any 
thing  else  than  the  progressive  enlightenment,  freedom,  and  spiritualiz- 
ing of  the  soul  (as  distinct  from  the  deliverance  from  impending  torture 
in  the  flames  of  hell),  3'ou  must  be  aware  that  such  other  interpretations 
•of  these  words  require  some  authorized  interpreter  to  sustain  them. 
You  cannot  suppose  I  am  ready  to  accej)!  sucli  interpretation  without 
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proof ;  and  you  would  hardly  be  guilty  of  such  a  paralogism,  as  to- 
make  use,  in  argument,  of  a  proposition  sustained  by  an  authority 
which  it  is  the  very  purpose  of  your  argument  to  lead  me  to  accept. 
And  if  you  quote  Scripture  (as  Mark  xvi.  16  and  Heb.  xi.  6),  you 
must  be  aware,  that,  even  granting  absolute  authority  to  every  word  of 
Scripture  (which  is  the  utmost  limit  of  intellectual  faith  a  non-Roman- 
ist can  have),  I  am  at  perfect  liberty,  by  my  own  principles,  to  give  any 
such  explaiiiition  to  anj-  of  the  words  as  is  in  accordance  with  my  gen- 
eral belief  and  prevailing  habits  of  thought.  As  a  matter  of  logic,  then, 
whatever  else  your  arguments  may  be,  they  cannot  have  any  force  to 
draw  me  towards  accepting  your  position.  As  I  said  before,  logical 
Romanism  and  logical  liberalism  are  each  complete  and  consistent  in 
itself,  and  there  is  no  passage-way  of  reasoning  between  them.  As  for 
illogical  Protestantism,  you  may  seize  on  its  inconsistencies,  and  force  it 
logically  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  positions  ;  but  when  it  has 
reached  either  of  them,  it  takes  something  besides  argument  to  bring  it 
over  to  the  other. 

"III.  There  is  another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  your  argument,  which 
you  have  not  met  to  my  own  satisfaction.  To  accept  the  claims  of  the 
Roman  Church  either  involves  an  "act  of  faith,' or  it  does  not.  If  it 
does,  this  is  the  same  as  saying  that  an  act  of  faith  (granting  your  own 
definition  and  usage  of  the  phrase)  is  required,  preliminary  to  any  pos 
sible,  or  even  supposable,  act  of  faith  ;  which  is  absurd.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  such  acceptance  does  not  involve  an  act  of  faith,  then  the 
investigation  of  the  claims  of  that  church  becomes  a  purely  intellectual 
process,  requiring  only  the  clearness  of  mind  and  moral  honesty  which 
any  other  intellectual  process  requires.  And  on  my  ground  (I  do  not 
say  on  yours),  it  is  utterly  wicked  and  absurd  to  denounce  any  penalty 
beforehand  upon  any  result  deliberately  and  candidly  arrived  at.  Such 
denunciation  would  be  a  defiance  of  the  first  and  simplest  axiom  of  all 
reasoning  together  between  man  and  man  ;  namelj',  that  no  threats  must 
be  introduced,  or  any  extraneous  element  whatever,  to  influence  tlie  de- 
termination either  way. 

"  I  do  not  say  that  no  Protestant  can  ever  become  a  Romanist.  This^ 
would  be  to  contradict  well  known  facts.  But  I  do  say  that  no  purely 
logical  process  can  suffice  for  such  a  result ;  and  this  impossibility  your 
own  arguments  have  abundantly  shown.  Of  course,  until  your  proposi- 
tion of  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Church  is  accepted,  your  deduced 
assertions  or  corollaries  (such  as  the  impossibility  of  faith  without  it,  the 
superiority  of  its  culture,  and  the  peculiar  blessedness  of  its  belief  or 
ritual)  must  go  for  nothing  at  all.  You  must  be  logician  enough  to  see 
this,  and  its  bearing  on  the  minds  of  your  Protestant  readers.  And  I 
do  not  see  how  you  can  avoid  perceiving  that  your  whole  train  of 
reasoning  is  a  paralogism  ;  because  the  authority  and  necessity  of  the- 
Roman  Church  are  assumed  in  every  single  step,  and  consequently  your 
arguments  can  have  no  logical  weight  with  one  who  does  not  accept, 
them. 
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"1  do  not  blame  you  for  thus  assuming  and  continually  bringing 
forward  what  has  become  the  principle  and  groundwork  ot  your  faith. 
It  would  be  inconsistent  with  my  own  principles  not  to  welcome,  or  at 
least  respect,  every  evidence  of  faith  and  sincerity,  coming  from  any 
quarter  of  that  Holy  Catholic  Church  or  spiritual  communion,  which 
includes  every  pure  thought,  and  righteous  desire,  and  holy  life  of  every 
age.  It  would  be  painful  to  meet  one  who  differs  from  me,  even  in 
grave  matters,  as  perforce  an  antagonist.  The  Roman  hierarchy,  not 
the  faith  of  Romanists,  is  what,  with  my  understanding,  I  am  steadily 
opposed  to  ;  and  far  be  it  from  me  to  reproach  any  one  for  his  adher- 
ence to  that  which  gives  him  life  and  strength.  But  I  do  wonder  a 
little  that  you  should  use  the  arguments  and  appeals  you  do,  supposing 
they  can  have  effect  on  those  you  mean  to  influence  ;  or  else  that  by  a 
false  show  of  logic  you  should  seek  unfairly  to  bewilder,  and  perhaps 
convert,  those  who  are  not  prepared  to  understand  or  appreciate  the  real 
points  of  difference.  You  could  not  much  value  such  conversion  as 
that. 

"You  rightly  speak  of  this  as  (on  your  ground)  the  gravest  question 
that  a  man  can  propose  to  himself.  You  cannot  consent  that  it  should 
be  answered  in  a  bewildered,  sophisticated,  and  hurried  state  of  mind. 
And  the  real  answer  to  it,  as  you  must  know,  is  through  the  history  of 
the  church  and  the  world.  A  profound  historical  investigation,  a 
thorough  appreciation  of  the  grounds  of  historical  evidence,  a  familiar- 
ity with  the  events  and  lessons  of  past  ages,  and  especially  a  clear  and 
systematic  understanding  of  the  religious  and  intellectual  culture,  as 
well  as  political  and  social  institutions,  of  the  human  race,  are  the  essen- 
tial preliminaries  to  the  intelligent  and  independent  determination  of 
that  question.  My  argument  (III.)  must  convince  you  that  this  is  the 
onlj'  way  to  answer  it ;  at  least,  the  only  way  in  which  I  should  be  wil- 
ling to  answer  it.  And  for  those  who  have  not  ability  or  leisure  for 
such  an  inquiry,  we  need  not  imagine  their  case  must  be  hopeless.  As 
I  believe  the  Roman  Church  itself  acknowledges  unavoidable  ignorance 
will  be  pardoned  ;  and  the  true  condition  of  salvation  is,  that  each 
should  act  up  to  the  measure  of  faith  or  of  light  he  has. 

"There  are  two  methods  of  argument  by  which  one  may  be  led  from 
his  own  to  another  form  of  belief.  The  one  is  purely  logical,  proceed, 
ing  from  certain  common  principles,  known  and  acknowledged  on  both 
sides.  I  think  I  have  abimdantly  shown  that  this  method  can  have  no 
weight  with  a  consistent  and  intelligent  Protestant.  The  other  is  histor- 
ical ;  based  on  a  critical  investigation  of  past  facts  and  institutions,  and 
involving  an  amount  and  kind  of  labor  and  learning,  which  must,  from 
the  nature  of  the  ca.se,  be  attainable  by  very  few.  As  to  the  latter,  which 
I  maintain  to  be  the  only  legitimate  method  of  establishing  your  posi- 
tion, you  must  be  aware  how  very  incompetent  I  am  at  present  to  carry 
it  to  a  certain  conclusion.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  only  laying  claim  to 
that  amount  of  honesty  which  every  opponent  of  common  sense  mus 
jlUow  (or  else  all  his  arguments  are  but  bullying  and  sophistry),  to  say, 
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that  whatever  shall  seem  to  me  established  I  shall  acknowledge  aud 
profess,  whether  Romanism  or  "  No- Church.  "  And  from  the  axiom 
(which  ever}'  religious  inquiry  demands),  that  a  just  and  merciful  God 
presides  over  the  issues  of  human  life,  I  cannot  possibly  feel  any  alarm 
or  distrust  in  pursuing  such  an  investigation  with  perfect  independence 
of  mind,  or  feel  the  smallest  hesitation  or  scruple  in  acting  consistently 
with  my  present  convictions,  until  a  course  or  reasoning  like  that  I  have 
indicated  shall  compel  me  to  abandon  them. 

"  Till  then  I  am  yours  in  respect,  though  in  dissent.  " 

The  first  remark  we  make  on  this  letter  is,  that  it  fullv 
concedes,  what  we  have  so  often  asserted,  and  what  is  be- 
coming a  very  general  conviction,  tliat  there  is  no  middle 
ground  between  liberalism  —  no-churchism  as  we  call  it  — 
and  Catholicity.  This  is  much,  and  augure  well.  It  proves 
that  the  writer  has  good  stuff  in  him,  that  he  is  no  via 
media  man,  trying  to  steer  his  course  equidistant  between 
truth  and  falsehood, —  no  time-server,  no  trimmer,  no  log- 
ical coward,  shrinking  from  the  avowal  of  the  legitimate 
and  necessary  consequences  of  his  own  premises.  It  is  true, 
he  at  present  inclines  strongly  to  the  side  of  liberalism,  but 
this  does  not  discourage  us.  He  will  hardly  need  to  try 
liberalism  as  long  and  as  thoroughly  as  we  tried  it,  before 
he  rejects  it,  and  gladly  embraces  Catholicity.  If  he  re- 
tains any  consciousness  of  a  single  religious  want,  if  he  ever 
feels  liimself,  as  all  not  utterly  reprobate  do  and  must  feel 
themselves,  oppressed  with  a  load  of  guilt,  and  beset  on 
every  hand  with  numerous,  powerful,  and  vigilant  enemies 
to  his  virtue ;  or  if,  in  some  trying  moment  of  his  life,  he  is 
forced  to  send  an  anxious  glance  into  the  darkness  which  fox' 
him  must  brood  over  the  tomb,  and  which  no  ray  from  nat- 
ural reason  can  furrow,  even  for  a  single  instant,  he  will 
never  be  able  to  content  himself  with  mere  liberalism,  but 
must  demand,  whether  he  find  it  or  not,  something  less 
vague  and  negative,  something  more  positive,  more  illumi- 
native, more  effective  to  heal,  to  elevate,  to  protect,  and  to 
sanctify  the  soul. 

In  replying  to  the  objections  urged  in  the  letter  before 
us,  we  shall  not  follow  precisely  the  order  adopted  by  the 
writer,  but  an  order  which  better  suits  our  own  convenience, 
and  which  will  better  enable  our  readers  to  perceive  the 
bearing,  connection,  and  force  of  what  we  have  to  offer. 
Whatever  the  writer  of  the  letter  intended,  iiis  objections 
are,  strictly  speaking,  not  so  much  objections  to  the 
church,  as  to  our  method  of  setting  forth  and  defend- 
ng  her  claims;  but  we  shall  consider  them  both  as  they 
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affect  our  own  reasoning  and  as  tliey  affect  the  (|Hestionr 
of  the  churcli  herself.  The  principal  objections  urged 
are  resolvable  into  the  two  following,  namely : — 1.  The 
authority  of  the  church  is,  in  its  nature,  unprovable.  2. 
An  act  of  faith  in  the  Catholic  sense  is  impossible.  These 
are  regarded  as  objections  a  priori  to  Catholicity,  and 
re(|uiring  to  be  removed  before  any  argument  or  testimony 
in  her  favor  can  be  introduced. 

I.  The  authority  of  the  church  is,  in  its  nature,  unprov- 
able. This,  the  writer  contends  is  evident  from  ovir  own 
arguments ;  all  the  arguments  we  have  used  or  can  use  in 
support  of  the  church  involve  a  paralogism ;  for  they  all 
proceed  from  premises  whicli  it  requires  the  authority  of 
the  church  to  lurnish  or  legitimate.  We  begin  with  what 
concerns  the  arguments  we  have  ourselves  used.  The  writer 
alleges  in  effect  against  them  :  You  conclude  the  church, 
without  which  faith  is  not  possible,  from  the  necessity  of 
faith  to  salvation.  But  the  church  is  as  necessary  to  prove 
to  me  that  faith  is  necessary  to  salvation,  or  that  there  are 
or  can  be  such  things  as  faith  and  salvation  in  the  sense  you 
contend,  as  it  is  to  enable  nie  to  elicit  an  act  of  faitli.     We 

I'epiy,— 

1.  That  our  argument  involves  a  paralogism,  when  ad- 
duced in  defense  of  the  church  against  those  who  do  not 
admit  salvation  and  faitli  as  its  indispensable  condition  in 
tlie  sense  we  allege,  may  be  true  ;  when  adduced  as  an  argu- 
rnentum  ad  hominem  against  those  who  admit  both,  we  deny. 
But  it  was  only  as  an  arguraentum  ad  hominem  we  vlA^mcqA. 
the  special  argument  objected  to.  We  were  reasoning  against 
those  Protestant  Christians  who  admit  our  premises ;  and 
our  design  was  to  show  them,  that,  on  their  own  principles, 
they  are  bound  either  to  accept  the  Catholic  Ciiurch,  or  to 
deny  the  possibility  of  salvation. 

2.  Though  in  one  part  of  our  argument  we  argue  as  the 
objection  alleges,  yet  in  the  main  argiiment  itself  we  do  not. 
By  recurring  to  the  article  entitled  The  Church  against  No- 
Church,  the  only  article  we  have  published  in  which 
we  give  a  general  argument  for  the  church,  it  will  be 
seen  that  our  point  of  departure  is  further  back,  and 
that  we  proceed  to  argue  to  the  churcli  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  faitli  to  salvation  not  till  after  we  have  established 
both  faitli  and  salvation  in  the  very  sense  in  which  we  take 
them  in  the  argument.  That  we  began  by  assuming  "  the 
divine  origin  and  authority  of  the  Christian  religion  "  we 
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grant,  because  we  were  defending  the  church  against  one 
who  claimed  to  be  a  Christian,  and  a  Christian  minister  ;  and 
we  judged  it,  as  we  said  expressly,  to  be  discourteous  to  rea- 
son witli  him  as  we  should  with  a  Jew,  Pagan,  Mahometan, 
or  Infidel.  We  presumed  we  had  a  right  to  take  him  at  his 
word,  and  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  go  further  back  in 
our  argument  than  to  the  simple  assumption  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  as  a  divine  and  authoritative  religion.  Assum- 
ing the  divine  origin  and  authority  of  the  Christian  religion, 
we  proceeded  to  establish,  by  authorities  that  could  not  be 
objected  to  without  rejecting  Christianity  altogether,  that  all 
who  receive  it  at  all  are  logically  bound  to  receive  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  or  admit  that  Christian  salvation,  whatever  it 
may  mean,  is  impossible.  This  argument  is  legitimate,  not 
only  against  those  who  admit  salvation,  and  faith  as  its  in- 
dispensable condition,  but  also  against  all  who  admit  the 
Christian  religion  at  all  as  a  divine  and  authoritative  re- 
ligion. 

.3.  If  only  a  part  of  our  general  argument  be  taken,  it  in- 
volves a  paralogism  when  urged  against  those  Protestant 
Chrixlians  who  reject  Christianity  altogether,  we  concede  ; 
that  it  does  when  taken  as  a  whole,  we  deny.  The  writer 
objects  to  the  argument  because  he  takes  only  that  part  of  it 
which  had  a  special  purpose,  and  overlooks  it  as  a  whole.  In 
the  article  referred  to,  we  go  back  of  Christianity  itself,  and 
point  out  and  defend  the  method  by  which  the  divine 
authority  of  the  church  may  be  established  against  those 
who  reject  all  revelation,  on  the  ground  of  our  correspond- 
ent, that  the  supernatural  is  not  provable.  We  then  show 
that  the  authority  of  the  church  is  provable  vdthout 
any  arf/umentuin  ad  hominem,  or  the  assumption  of  any 
premise  which  reason  is  not  competent  to  furnish  or  legiti- 
mate. It  must  be  shown  what  we  have  there  said  is  not  to 
the  purpose,  is  unsound  in  principle,  or  unsustained  by  facts, 
before  we  can  be  rightfully  accused  of  attempting  to  prove 
the  church  by  a  paralogism. 

4.  Moreover,  we  publish,  reviewer  as  we  are,  our  argu- 
ments in  detached  essays,  and  nowhere  profess  in  any  one 
essay  to  give  a  complete  view  of  the  argument  for  the  church, 
or  of  all  we  may  have  to  adduce  in  her  defence.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  take  what  is  urged  in  one  essay,  though  not  in  an- 
other, so  far  as  pertinent,  as  an  integral  part  of  our  general 
iirgument.  The  essay  our  correspondent  has  noticed  is  sim- 
ply a  reply  to  some  special  objections  raised  by  the  Episco 
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pal  Observer  to  a  part  of  the  reasoning  in  our  previous  arti- 
cle on  The  Church  against  No-Church,  the  main  purpose 
of  which  was  not  to  prove  tlie  church  against  all  classes  of 
objectoi"s,  but  against  a  special  class,  as  its  title  indicates ; 
though,  in  prosecuting  the  argument,  we  took  occasion  in- 
cidentally to  indicate  the  method  of  defending  the  church 
against  several  classes.  But  in  the  same  number  we  inserted, 
from  the  French  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Evariste  de  Gypen- 
dole,  an  article  which  professes  to  defend  the  church,  not 
against  one  class  of  objectors  only,  but  against  all  objectoi's, 
past,  present,  and  to  come ;  and  which  actually  contains, 
amid  a  world  of  wit  and  pleasantry,  not  duly  appreciated  by 
our  unbelieving  readers,  an  argument  absolutely  conclusive, 
in  which  we  defy  all  the  intellects  in  the  world  to  lind  the 
least  flaw  or  fallacy.  If  Christianity  had  a  miraculous  ori- 
gin, or  if  the  phenomena  it  exhibits  are  inexplicable  without 
a  miracle,  it  is  from  God,  is  his  truth,  and  you  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  receive  it  as  such.  Mrs.  Jones,  at  her  distaff,  or 
any  old  woman  in  the  land,  of  either  sex,  knows  enough  to 
know  this.  If  you  deny  miracles,  be  so  good  as  to  explain 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  world,  its  reception, 
spread,  and  preservation  as  a  divine,  authoritative  religion 
for  eighteen  hundred  years,  down  to  the  present  moment, 
among  what  on  all  hands  must  be  conceded  to  be  the  most 
civilized,  enlightened,  and  moral  portion  of  mankind.  There 
stands  the  fact  before  you,  and  there  it  has  stood  in  all  ages 
and  in  all  lands  for  eighteen  hundred  years,  no  more  to  be  de- 
nied or  mistaken  than  the  nose  on  your  face.  In  some  way  you 
must  explain  it ;  and  it  will  require  a  miracle  a  million  times 
greater  to  explain  it  without  a  miracle,  than  it  will  to  ex- 
plain it  with  a  miracle.  Here  is  what  the  excellent  doctor 
proves,  and  which  you  do  not  seem  to  have  remarked. 

Does  our  Protestant  minister  doubt  it  ?  Let  him  reflect, 
that,  however  agreeable  or  acceptable  the  Christianity  he 
contends  for  may  be  to  natural  reason  and  the  natural  heart, 
the  (Christianity  the  race  has  believed,  and  still  persists  in  be- 
lieving, is  quite  another  thing.  The  Christianity  it  has  be- 
lieved, and  still  persists  in  believing,  is  repugnant  to  our 
whole  nature.  It  mortifies  our  pride,  crucifies  our  natural 
propensities,  balks  and  baffles  our  reason,  commands  our  de- 
tachment from  the  world,  the  abandonment  of  our  dearest 
and  most  cherished  interests,  the  entire  renunciation  of  our- 
selves, and  the  total  surrender  of  even  our  reason  and  will, 
all  that  we  have,  and  all  that  we  are,  to  an  absolute  author- 
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ity,  in  whose  decisions  we  have  no  voice,  and  which,  be  they 
what  they  may,  we  must  receive  without  question,  and  from 
the  heart  and  conscience  obey,  without  reserve  and  witliout 
xehictance.  Does  this  commend  itself  to  our  young  friend  'i 
Is  he  prepared  to  accept  this  religion  ?  Will  he  go  down  on 
his  knees  before  a  man  like  himself,  j^erhaps  even  a  sinful 
man,  and  tell  him  all  the  secrets  of  his  life,  all  liis  offences, 
his  most  filthy  acts  and  thoughts,  even  those  which  he  red- 
dens to  recall  in  the  silence  and  solitude  of  his  own  self- 
examination  ?  Will  he  i  Not  he.  lie  can  hardly  restrain  him- 
self as  he  reads  our  statement.  All  that  he  regards  as  noble 
and  manly  in  his  nature  rises  indignant,  as  he  contemplates 
this  religion  even  at  a  distance.  He  feels  that  such  a  relig- 
ion outrages  all  his  rights  and  dignity  as  a  man.  He  looks 
with  a  sort  of  loathing  on  the  mean-spirited  slaves  who  not 
only  consent  to  wear,  but  even  voluntarily  bow  down  their 
necks  to  receive,  its  degrading  and  debasing  yoke.  It  is  too 
much  for  him.  His  benevolence  is  fired,  his  liigher  and  no- 
bler instincts  are  aroused,  and,  as  it  were,  call  out  to  him 
from  the  very  depths  of  his  humanity  to  rise,  arm  himself, 
go  forth  and  strike,  and  strike  home,  for  freedom, — to  break 
asunder  the  bonds  of  tiie  insulting  tyrant,  and  liberate  his 
long  enslaved  brethren  from  their  thraldom, — to  knock  ofE, 
and  forever,  those  fetters  which  have  rusted  into  their  tlesh, 
and  eaten  into  their  very  souls.  So  feels,  so  speaks,  human 
nature  in  our  young  friend,  when  he  contemplates  the  Cath- 
olic religion.  But  Imman  nature  in  all  ages,  and  in  each  in- 
dividual, is  essentially  what  it  is  in  our  young  Protestant 
minister ;  and  in  all,  and  in  every  age,  then,  it  must,  so  far 
as  human  nature,  have  manifested  the  same  repugnance  to 
tliis  religion  it  does  in  him,  and  been  as  opposed  to  its  re- 
ception as  he  finds  it.  Does  he  think  this  religion  could 
ever,  without  a  miracle,  liave  gained  a  footing  in  a  world 
presenting  such  an  opposition  as  his  ?  Could  even  he,  with- 
out a  miracle,  embrace  it  ?  Yet  it  has  gained  a  footing,  and 
become  the  dominant,  the  only  progressive  religion  of  the 
race.  Men  have  received  it,  have  believed  it,  have  submit- 
ted their  reason  to  it,  bowed  down  their  stubborn  wills  to  it, 
have  fought  for  it,  have  suffered  the  extreinest  tortures  for 
it,  died  for  it,  allowed  themselves  to  be  burnt,  to  be  cruci- 
fied, to  be  torn  by  wild  beasts  for  it,  and,  perhaps,  more  than 
all,  have  Uved  for  it,  and  lived  it.  How,  on  the  principles 
of  human  nature,  without  tlie  intervention  of  Ahnighty 
God,  without  a  miracle,  a  perpetual  miracle,  could  tliis  relig- 
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ion  make  its  way  in  the  world, — not  only  without,  but  in 
despite  of,  the  civil  authority,  against  an  opposition  as  strong 
as  that  which  our  young  friend  experiences,  perpetually  re- 
newed in  each  age  and  in  each  individual  submitting  to  it  ? 
But  if  you  concede  the  intervention  of  the  Almighty,  if  you 
concede  miracles,  it  is  from  God,  is  his  religion ;  the  contro- 
versy is  ended,  and  tlie  ''  bite  in  the  head  "  is  radically  cured. 
Here  is  no  paralogism,  but  a  rigid  induction  from  incontest- 
able facts,  and  absolutely  conclusive  against  all  objectors, 
past,  present,  and  to  come,  as  the  excellent  Dr.  Evariste  de 
Gypendole  justly  maintains.  This  argument,  though  ex- 
tracted from  an  admirable  little  French  work,  we  nave  a 
right  against  the  opponents  of  the  church  to  claim  as  ours. 
The  writer  of  the  letter  is  mistaken,  then,  when  he  assumes 
that  we  argue  to  the  church  only  from  premises  not  attain- 
able without  assuming  the  authority  of  the  church. 

5.  Nor  does  what  the  writer  alleges,  with  regard  to  our 
use  in  controversy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  sustain  his  assump- 
tion that  we  respond  to  our  opponents  only  by  a  logical  fal- 
lacy. There  are  two  senses  in  which  we  can  legitimately 
quote  the  Scriptures : — 1.  Against  all  classes  of  opponents,, 
as  simple  historical  documents,  not  authenticated  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  church,  but  in  the  same  way  as  we  authenti- 
cate Herodotus  or  Thucydides,  Xenophon  or  Diodonis  Si  cu- 
ius, Livy  or  Tacitus,  Eusebius  or  Ammianus.  In  tliis  sense, 
after  having  authenticated,  we  have  just  the  same  right  to 
quote  them  for  the  historical  facts  they  record,  as  we  have 
any  other  historical  documents ;  and  these  facts  are  legiti- 
mate against  all  objectors,  from  whatever  point  of  view  tliey 
object.  2.  The  second  sense  is  as  authority  against  all  who 
profess  to  hold  them  to  be  the  word  of  God,  and  to  take 
them  as  the  sufficient  and  exclusive  rule  of  faith ;  on  the 
ground,  that  every  man  is  bound  by  the  logical  consequences 
of  his  own  principles,  that  it  is  lawful  to  conclude  against  a 
man  from  his  own  admissions,  to  convict  him  on  the  testi- 
mony of  his  own  witness.  In  this  last  sense,  the  argument 
is  an  argumenhim  ad  hominem.  In  the  essay  on  l^he  Church 
against  No-Church,  and  in  the  subsequent  articles  we  have 
published  in  defence  of  it,  we  have  quoted  the  Scriptures, 
it  is  true,  but  never  except  in  one  or  the  other  of  these 
senses.  When  reasoning  against  those  who  do  not  hold  the 
Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God,  we  quote  them  only  as 
simple  history,  but  as  an  authentic  history,  which  no  one  can 
successfully  question  ;  but  when  reasoning  against  those  who- 
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concede  them  to  be  the  word  of  God,  we  quote  them  in  either 
sense.  The  objection  so  common  among  Protestants,  that 
Catholics  cannot  quote  the  Scriptures  m  defence  of  the 
chui-ch,  without  involving  themselves  in  a  vicious  circle, 
.arises  from  their  not  distinguishing  between  the  Scriptures 
as  historical  documents,  and  the  Scriptures  as  the  inspired 
word  of  Grod.  To  prove  that  they  are  the  inspired  word  of 
God,  and  therefore  matter  for  divine  faith,  we  need  the 
authority  of  tlie  Catholic  Church ;  but  to  prove  them  to  be 
Jiistorical  documents,  and  good  authority  in  regard  to  the 
historical  facts  they  I'ccord,  we  do  not  need  this  authority. 
We  cannot  prove  them  in  that  sense  in  which  they  may  be 
a  rule  of  faith,  without  the  authority  of  the  church ;  and  if 
we  quoted  them  in  this  sense  in  defence  of  our  positions, 
save  as  an  arrjumentum  ad  hominem,  we  should  indeed  be 
guilty  of  the  paralogism  alleged.  But  this  we  do  not  do.  In 
tiie  sense  of  history,  we  do  not  depend  on  the  authority  of 
the  ciiurch  to  authenticate  them,  and  therefore  may  legiti- 
mately quote  them  in  defence  of  our  positions  against  all 
classes  of  objectors,  without  being  guilty  of  any  logical  fal- 
lacy at  all,  any  more  than  we  should  be  in  quoting  the  pub- 
he  acts  of  the  Jews  and  Romans,  or  the  historical  facts 
which  make  in  our  favor,  recorded  or  alluded  to  by  Pliny, 
Tacitus,  Celsus,  or  Julian.  Is  this  distinction,  which  is  very 
real,  too  nice,  too  subtile,  for  our  Protestant  doctors  ?  If 
not.  why  do  they  disregard  it,  and  constantly  allege  that  we 
i;ake  tiie  churcli  to  prove  the  Scriptures,  and  the  Scriptures 
to  prove  the  cliurcli  ? 

6.  JS'or  are  we  debarred,  by  danger  of  a  paralogism,  from 
quoting  Scripture  in  defence  of  our  positions,  by  the  fact, 
that  our  opponents  have  the  same  right  to  put  their  expla- 
nations upon  the  words  of  Scripture  that  we  have  to  put  ours 
upon  them.  Grant,  says  the  objector,  in  effect,  absolute  au- 
thority to  the  words  of  Scripture,  still  I  have  a  perfect  right 
to  give  them  such  explanations  as  are  in  accordance  with  my 
general  belief  and  prevailing  habits  of  thought,  and  these 
explanations  you  cannot  set  aside  without  assuming  that  au- 
thority of  the  church  which  you  are  to  prove,  but  have  not 
as  yet  proved,  because  it  is  the  very  point  in  question.  But 
it  is  necessary  to  distinguish.  If  his  explanations  do  not 
violate  the  plain,  natural  sense  of  the  words  in  the  connec- 
tion they  stand  in,  and  are  authorized  by  the  ordinary  rules 
of  understanding  books,  discourse,  or  language  in  general, 
we  concede  his  right  to  give  them ;  otherwise,  we  deny  it. 
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For,  if  he  were  at  liberty  to  give  an  arbitrary  meaning  to  the 
words,  an  obscure,  nnheard  of,  or  nnnatural  meaning, — as  if, 
wliere  he  reads  yes,  lie  should  understand  wo/  6^06?,  he  should 
understand  man;  grace,  he  should  understand  nature;  Hfe^ 
he  should  understand  death;  heaven,  he  should  understand 
hell, — he  would  not  yield  absolute  authority  to  them,  which 
tlie  objection  concedes ;  indeed,  he  would  yield  to  them  no- 
authority  at  all,  and  admit  in  them  no  independent  sense  by 
which  he  would  or  could  be  bound.  If  he  concedes  the  abso- 
lute authority  of  the  words  of  Scripture,  he  can  have  no  right 
of  explanation  incompatible  with  that  autliority.  He  must,, 
then,  in  all  cases,  be  bound  by  the  plain,  obvious,  natural 
sense  of  the  words,  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  under- 
standing language  in  general.  If  not,  language  would  at 
once  beanniliilated,  and  there  would  be  ah  end  to  all  inter- 
change of  thought  between  man  and  man. 

But  as  either  party  has  the  same  right  to  his  explanations, 
and  as  there  is  as  yet  no  umpire  to  decide  between  them 
when  their  explanations  clash,  both  parties  must,  as  a  matter 
of  necessity,  coniine  themselves,  in  their  use  of  Scripture,  to 
what  is  clear,  express,  about  which  there  is  and  can  be  nO' 
reasonable  dispute  ;  we  do  not  say  about  which  there  may  be 
no  cavil,  for  there  is  nothing  at  which  there  may  not  be 
cavil ;  but  about  which  there  can  be  no  reasonable  question, 
— no  question,  in  a  fair,  candid,  or  prudent  exercise  of  rea- 
son. But  so  long  as  we  confine  ourselves  to  what  is  clear 
and  express,  to  what  is  expressly  said  or  necessarily  miT^WeAy 
if  the  words  are  to  be  taken  in  a  plain,  obvious,  and  natural 
sense,  we  liave  a  right  to  quote  Scripture  in  defence  of  our 
positions,  and  in  domg  so,  we  fall,  necessarily,  into  no  para- 
logical fallacy.  In  what  we  quote  from  the  Scriptures,  we 
confine  ourselves  always  to  what  is  clear  and  express  to  our 
piirpose,  and  never  adduce  texts  in  any  sense  but  that  in 
which  it  is  evident  they  must  be  taken,  if  taken  in  any  sense  at 
all.  Our  Protestant  minister,  then,  we  repeat  once  more,  is 
mistaken  in  his  assumption ;  we  do  never  employ  the  logical 
fallacy  he  assumes  we  do, — as  he  himself  would  have  per- 
ceived, if  he  had  considered  our  arguments  more  attentive- 
ly before  raising  his  objections  to  them. 

II.  But  it  is  time  to  pass  from  the  objection  as  it  con- 
cerns the  arguments  we  have  used,  and  to  consider  it  more 
immediately  as  it  concerns  the  arguments  which  may  be 
used.  The  writer's  thesis,  we  must  Dear  in  mind,  is,  that  the 
authority  of  the  church  is  logically  unprovable.     "  I  say," 
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he  says,  "  that  no  logical  process  can  suffice  for  this  result 
[the  conversion  of  a  Protestant  to  Catholicity],  and  this  im- 
possibility yowr  ovm  arguments  have  abundantly  shownP 
That  our  own  arguments  do  not  show  this  is  evident  from 
what  we  have  said.  The  most  he  can  say  against  our  argu- 
ments is  simply  that  they  do  not  prove  that  the  authority  in 
question  is  provable  ;  but  from  this  he  cannot  legitimately 
conclude  that  there  are  no  arguments  that  can  prove  it. 
Moreover,  the  only  argument  of  ours  he  has  noticed,  and 
from  which  he  argues  against  us,  is  simply  an  argumentum 
ad  hominem,  designed  to  convince  those  Protestant  Chris- 
tians who  profess  to  believe  in  salvation,  and  faith  as  its  con- 
dition sine  qua  non,  that  they  must  accept  the  church,  with- 
out which  faith  is  not  possible,  or  deny  the  possibility  of  sal- 
vation. To  argue,  from  the  fact  that  this  argument  does  not 
prove  the  authority  of  the  church  to  those  Protestant  Chris- 
tians who  reject  Christianity  altogether,  that  the  authority 
of  the  churcli  cannot  be  proved  by  argument,  is  very  much 
like  arguing,  from  the  fact  that  a  certain  cobbler  is  not  a 
good  sculptor,  that  there  is  not  and  cannot  be  a  good  sculp- 
tor ;  but  it  is  hardly  lawful  to  conclude,  because  a  given  thing 
is  not  done  in  doing  a  certain  other  thing,  that  it  cannot  be 
done  at  all. 

But  what  else  does  he  bring  forward  to  sustain  his  position 
that  tiie  authority  of  the  church  is  unjjrovable  i  Nothing, 
nothing  at  all.  He  has,  in  fact,  offered  not  a  single  reason 
to  show  that  it  is  not  as  provable  as  any  other  position  which 
may  be  taken.  He  begins  by  telling  us  that  lie  has  con- 
sidered our  reasoning,  but  there  are  certain  obstacles  which 
make  the  case  logically  hopeless.  He  assumes  that  there  are 
certain  aprioi'i  objections,  which  place  the  authority  of  the 
church  on  such  a  footing  that  no  argument  in  its  defence 
can  be  entertained.  This  he  should  have  made  appear,  but 
this  he  has  not  done.  He  has  surj)rised  us  with  no  new  ob- 
jection, and  the  objections  he  has  urged  are  nothing  but  ob- 
jections which  might  have  been  taken  from  ourselves,  minus 
our  answers.  We  anticipated  him  in  all  he  has  said  on  this 
point,  and  answered  him  in  advance, — as  he  would  have 
seen,  if  he  had  read  what  we  wrote,  or  taken  leisure  to  mas- 
ter what  he  read.  We  assure  him  that  we  do  not  understand 
his  right  to  urge  against  us  objections  we  have  ourselves 
taken  up,  without  condescending,  at  least,  to  notice  our  an- 
swers. It  may  be  a  convenient  way  to  refute  a  man,  to  take 
up  the  objections  he  raises  against  himself,  and  suppress  his 
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answers,  and  one  of  which  Protestants  in  their  controversies 
with  Catholics  not  unf  reqnently  avail  themselves,  as  we  have 
in  our  own  case  had  occasion  to  remark  ;  but  whether  it  is 
the  most  honest  or  even  honorable  way  in  the  world  or  not, 
we  leave  to  others  to  settle. 

The  objection  of  our  friend,  simply  stated,  is,  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  church,  being  supernatural,  and  lying  out  of 
the  range  of  natural  reason,  cannot  be  legitimately  argued  to 
from  any  premises  which  natural  reason  qan  supply,  or  which 
can  be  valid  for  natural  reason.  This  objection  is  precisely 
the  objection  we  raised  against  ourselves,  and  attempted  to 
answer,  in  our  essay  in  defence  of  the  church,  already  more 
than  once  referred  to.  That  we  cannot  argue  to  it  from 
premises  supplied  by  natural  reason  alone,  as  the  object  of 
divine  faith,  we  concede  ;  but  that  we  cannot  as  the  object  of 
human  faitli,  we  deny ;  and  tliis  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  ; 
for,  if  we  are  able  to  argue  to  the  authority  of  the  church 
from  premises  that  are  valid  for  natural  reason  in  that  sense 
in  which  reason  objects  to  it,  it  is  false  to  say  that  it  is  not 
provable  to  natural  reason.  In  proof  that  it  is  provable  by 
natural  reason  to  natural  reason,  which  is  the  real  point,  as 
we  shall  hereafter  show,  we  simply  advert  to  what  we  replied 
when  raising  the  objection  ourselves  to  the  cliurch  as  the 
supernatural  witness  to  the  fact  of  revelation,  in  the  article, 
The  Church  against  No-Churoh. — pp.  368-373. 

There  we  proved  clearly  and  conclusively,  that  the  author- 
ity of  the  church  is  provable,  or  not  a  priori  unprovable ; 
and  also  how  it  may  be  proved,  and  proved  with  infallible 
certainty, — not  with  the  infallible  certainty  of  divine  faith, 
of  course,  but  with  that  of  human  faith, — which  is  all  the 
certainty  we  for  the  moment  were  con'cerned  with,  and 
which,  since  it  is  all  reason  can  demand,  is  infallible  in 
relation  to  reason.  In  doing  this,  we  prove  that  we  have 
a  good  case,  that  we  may  be  permitted  to  come  into  court, 
and  adduce  testimony  in  our  defence.  Our  Protestant 
minister,  tlien,  must  yield  or  join  issue  with  us,  not  on  the 
law,  but  on  the  evidence  ;  and  this  issue  we  of  course  are 
prepared  to  meet.  But  he  will  not  trust  himself  to  this 
issue.  There  never  would  have  been  nmch  controversy 
concerning  the  facts  in  the  case,  if  the  authority  they  are 
adduced  to  prove  had  not  been  assumed  in  the  outset  to  be 
unsusceptible  of  proof.  Christianity  is  rejected,  whenever 
it  is  rejected,  before  the  facts  which  sustain  it  are  discovered 
to  be  uncertain  or  insufficient.     Their  doubtfulness  or  in- 
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:8nfficienc3'  is  an  after-tlionght,  resorted  to  to  justify  the  rejec- 
tion to  ourselves  or  to  others. 

III.  The  second  general  objection  urged  is,  that  faith,  in 
the  Catholic  sense,  is  impossible.  We  do  not  understand 
the  author  of  the  letter  to  deny  the  possibility  of  faith  in 
general,  but  the  particular  species  of  faith  we  contend  for. 
He  denies  what  Catholics  call  divine  faith,  but  not  simply 
intellectual  or  human  faith.  This  we  gather  from  what  he 
himself  says.  He  defines  faith  to  be  trust  or  apprehen- 
sion of  spiritual  things ;  and  though  he  distinguishes  this 
from  intellectual  assent  to  given  propositions,  we  do  not 
understand  him  to  mean  that  intellectual  assent  is  never 
to  be  yielded  to  any  propositions  at  all,  but  only  to  a  given 
class  or  order  of  propositions.  That  he  wrote  the  letter 
before  us  is  a  given  proposition,  to  which  the  intellect 
assents  or  does  not  assent.  Our  intellect  assents  to  it.  Is 
this  assent  unauthorized  ?  If  he  says  it  is  not,  he  concedes 
intellectual  assent ;  if  he  says  it  is,  he  also  concedes  intellect- 
ual assent,  because  he  cannot  deny  that  it  is  authorized, 
without  assenting  intellectually  to  a  proposition.  Two  and 
two  are  four.  Here  is  a  given  proposition,  in  regard  to 
which  he  must  say  he  intellectually  assents  to  it,  intellect- 
ually dissents  from  it,  or  is  unable  to  say  whether  he  assents 
or  dissents  ;  but  in  one  case  or  another  he  intellectually 
assents  to  a  given  proposition,  though  not  to  the  same  prop- 
osition. Pie  who  denies  affirms ;  for  the  denial  affirms  the 
falsity  of  wliat  is  denied  ;  and  when  the  denial  and  affirma- 
tion are  in  the  same  order,  both  as  to  the  subject  and  as  to 
the  object,  one  is  as  much  an  act  of  faith  as  the  other. 
When,  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  deny  liberalism  to  be  the 
revelation  of  God,  we  make  an  act  of  faith  as  well  as  when 
by  the  same  grace  we  atfirm  the  truth  of  Catholicity.  Uni- 
versal denial  is  impossible ;  because  he  who  denies  at  least 
affirms  his  own  existence  as  the  subject  denying ;  and  no 
man  can  doubt  that  he  doubts.  Moreover,  the  writer,  in 
defining  faith  to  be  trust  or  apprehension  of  things  spirit-, 
ual,  necessarily  concedes  faith  in  the  sense  of  intellectual 
assent  to  given  propositions.  He  will  not  say,  most  assur- 
edly, that  in  that  apprehension  of  things  spiritual, which  he 
calls  faith,  the  things  apprehended  are  denied,  but  must 
concede  that  they  are  affirmed.  If  affirmed,  there  is  intel- 
lectual assent  to  a  given  proposition  ;  for  nothing  but  prop- 
ositions are  ever  affirmed  or  denied.  Trust  also  implies 
belief,  and  belief  as  distinguished  from  that  intellectual 
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assent  termed  knowledge ;  for  it  refers  always  to  the  future, 
of  which  we  have  and  can  have  no  direct  and  positive 
knowledge.  The  sun  will  rise  to-morrow,  is  a  given  prop- 
osition. The  writer  doubtless  trusts  that  the  sun  will  rise 
to-morrow ;  but  he  could  not  so  trust,  did  he  not  so  believe. 
Belief  is  necessarily  in  all  cases  the  basis  of  trust.  But 
belief  is  always  and  necessarily  an  intellectual  assent  to  a 
given  proposition  ;  since  it  would  obviously  be  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms,  either  to  say  that  a  man  believes  what  he  does 
not  intellectually  assent  to,  or  that  he  believes  without  believ- 
ing any  thing.  We  are,  therefore,  bound,  in  simple  justice  to 
the  writer,  to  presume,  that,  when  he  distinguishes  faith 
from  intellectual  assent  to  given  propositions,  it  is  not  his 
intention  to  deny  all  intellectual  assent,  nor  all  faith  in  the 
sense  of  intellectual  assent  to  given  propositions,  but  only 
intellectual  assent  to  given  theological  propositions,  or  that 
species  of  faith  which  Catholics  denominate  divine  faith. 
Hence  the  impossibility  of  eliciting  faith,  which  he  asserts, 
we  must  i-estrict  then  to  divine  faith,  and  not  extend  to  all 
faith,  whether  human  or  divine.  Furthermore,  we  do  not, 
in  the  objection  we  are  about  to  consider,  understand  the 
objector  to  affirm  the  impossibility  of  eliciting  faith  on  the 
ground  that  the  authority  is  not  possible,  but  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  elicit  it  by  means  of  tlie  authority. 
If  he  took  the  iirst  ground,  this  objection  would  resolve 
itself  into  the  one  we  have  just  examined,  and  would  be 
answered  in  what  we  have  already  said.  But  he  distinguish- 
es it  from  that,  and  evidently  does  not  intend  to  adduce  it 
as  an  additional  proof  of  the  impossibility  of  the  authority, 
but  as  a  proof  that  tlie  authority,  if  proved,  would  avail  noth- 
ing, since  it  is  impossible  by  its  aid  to  elicit  an  act  of  faith 
in  the  Catholic  sense.  The  evident  intention  of  his  argu- 
ment is  to  disprove,  not  the  possibility,  but  the  utility,  of 
authority.  Hence,  we  must  so  interpret  it  as  to  save  tlie 
possibility  of  the  authority.  This  premised,  we  proceed  to 
the  argument. 

"  To  accept  the  authority  of  the  Eoman  [Catholic]  Church 
either  involves  an  act  of  faith,  or  it  does  not.  If  it  does, 
this  is  the  same  as  saying  tiiat  an  act  of  faith  is  required 
preliminary  to  any  possible  or  even  supposable  act  of  faith, 
which  is  absurd ;  if  it  does  not,  then  the  investigation  of 
the  claims  of  that  church  becomes  a  purely  intellectual 
process,  requiring  ouly  the  clearness  of  mind  and  moral 
honesty   which    any  other  intellectual    process   requires." 
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From  which,  we  suppose,  he  would  conchide  that  an  act  of 
faith  is  impossible,  or,  if  possible  at  all,  possible  only  as 
merely  intellectual  or  human  faith,  neither  of  which  Cath- 
olicity can  admit.  We  reply, — To  the  lirst  part  of  the 
dilemma,  we  concede  the  supposition,  but  deny  the  conse- 
quence ;  because  the  act  of  faith  necessarily,  as  faith,  includes 
both  antecedent  and  consequent,  and  therefore  the  accept- 
ance of  the  authority  is  the  act  of  faith,  not  its  preliminary.. 
To  the  second  part,  we  deny  of  course  the  supposition,  but 
concede  the  conclusion.  There  is  a  difference  between  the 
investigation  of  the  claims  of  authority,  and  its  acceptance 
by  an  act  of  divine  faith.  The  investigation  is  unquestion- 
ably a  purely  intellectual  process,  but  the  faith  elicited  on  it 
may  be  not  merely  intellectual,  but  divine,  as  Catholicity 
asserts;  because  the  investigation  never  motives  the  assent, 
but  simply  removes  the  intellectual  obstacles  to  it. 

The  conclusion,  in  the  first  part,  evidently  rests  on  the 
assumption,  that  the  acceptance  of  authority  is  distinct  from 
and  prior  to  the  act  of  faith  elicited  on  it,  and  therefore- 
requires  to  be  motived  by  a  distinct  and  prior  authority. 
This  we  deny,  because, — 

1.  It  involves  a  contradiction.  If  the  objection  proves 
any  thing,  it  is  not  the  impossibility  of  eliciting  faith  by 
authorit}',  but  the  impossibility  of  authority  itself,  since  it 
denies  authority  can  authorize  till  accepted  by  us, — which, 
is  to  deny  it  to  be  authority  ;  for  it  is  the  essence  of  author- 
ity to  autliorize  per  se.  But  to  deny  the  possibility  of 
authority  is  to  contradict  the  intention  of  the  argument, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  to  concede  the  possibility  of 
authority,  and  to  prove  its  inutility.  Moreover,  the  assump- 
tion involves  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  is  not  supposable. 
There  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  where  the  subject  is- 
denied  in  the  predicate.  But  the  assumption  does  deny 
the  subject  in  the  predicate.  The  subject  is  the  authority 
of  the  church ;  the  predicate  is,  that  it  cannot  authorize  un- 
less accepted  by  us,  or  simply  that  it  depends  on  us  for  its 
authoritativeness.  But  that  which  depends  on  any  thing  not 
contained  in  itself  for  its  authoritativeness  is  not  authority  ;. 
for,  as  we  have  said,  the  essence  of  authority  is  to  authorize 
per  se.  In  making  your  assumption,  you  either  suppose 
authority  or  you  do  not.  If  you  do,  you  deny  it  in  your 
predicate,  since  your  predicate  denies  that  it  is  in  itself 
authorit}'.  If  you  do  not,  your  argument  concludes  nothing,, 
for  your  predicate  has  no  subject. 
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The  writer  intended  by  this  argument  either  to  prove  the 
impossibility  of  authority,  or  the  impossibilit}'  of  faith  by 
authority.  Not  the  first,  as  is  evident  from  the  terms  of  the 
argument  itself,  and  from  tlie  fact,  tliat  if  he  had  he  would 
have  been  only  repeating  the  argument  in  another  form, 
which  he  had  just  urged,  and  Avliich  we  have  refuted  in 
proving  the  authority  provable  ;  for,  if  provable,  it  cannot  be 
metaphysically  impossible.  Then  the  second  ;  but  if  so,  he 
contradicts  his  intention,  and  makes  the  unsupposabie  sup- 
position of  an  unautlioritative  authority.  He  wdio  supposes 
authority  at  all  supposes,  by  the  very  force  of  the  word, 
that  which  can  authorize  without  any  \drtue  but  its  own. 
This  objection,  then,  is  less  creditable  to  the  dialectician 
than  to  the  "  consistent  Protestant." 

2.  We  retort  the  argument.  The  objector,  as  we  have 
seen,  admits,  at  least,  tlie  possibility  of  human  faith.  But 
his  argument,  if  it  proves  any  thing,  proves  that  no  act  of 
faith,  not  even  of  human  faith,  is  possible.  The  assumption 
in  the  argument  is,  that  authority  cannot  authorize  'per  se, 
by  its  own  virtue,  but  must  be  accepted  b\'  a  preliminary 
act  before  it  can  motive  an  act  of  faith.  This  preliminary 
act  of  acceptance  must  be  itself  an  act  of  faith ;  for  it  is 
absurd  to  pretend  that  we  can  elicit  faith  on  an  authority 
that  we  do  not  believe,  or  that  the  assent  07i  it  can  transcend 
the  order  of  assent  to  it.  Then  this  preliminary  act  of  faith 
will  require  a  prior  and  distinct  authority  to  motive  it,  and 
this  in  turn  will  require  to  be  accepted  by  a  new  act  of 
faith  motived  by  a  new  authority,  and  thus  on  in  infinitum,; 
so  that  no  act  of  faith  can  be  assumed  to  be  possible  with- 
out the  assumption  of  an  infinite  series  of  acts  of  faith, 
motived  by  an  infinite  series  of  authorities,  which  is  infi- 
nitely absurd.  According  to  this  reasoning,  there  can  be  no 
autliority  for  faith,  and  no  faith  on  authority.  But  all  faith 
is  on  authority ;  for  the  very  definition  of  faith,  as  our  cor- 
respondent well  knows,  is  assent  on  authority.  Therefore 
there  can  be  no  faith.  This  definition  of  faith  is  per  genus, 
not  per  differentiam  ;  and  therefore  assent  on  authority 
must  be  essential  to  faith  in  general,  common  to  all  the 
species  of  faith,  and  therefore  to  human  faith  as  well  as 
to  divine  faith.  Faith,  then,  is  assent  on  authority.  But 
either  the  acceptance  of  the  authority  involves  an  act  of 
faith,  or  it  does  not.  If  it  does,  this  is  the  same  as  saying  an 
act  of  faith  is  required  preliminary  to  any  possible  or  even 
isupposable  act  of  faith,  which  is  absurd.  If  it  does  not.  then 
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no  act  of  faith  is  possible ;  for  it  is  absurd  to  say  there  can 
be  faith  on  an  authority  not  believed.  Our  correspondent, 
then,  must  either  deny  the  possibility  of  an  act  of  even 
human  or  intellectual  faith,  or  abandon  the  principle  of  his 
objection,  and  concede  that  authority  may  be  competent  to- 
motive  its  own  acceptance,  and  therefore  its  acceptance  not 
necessarily  imply  a  preliminary  act  motived  by  a  distinct 
and  prior  authority. 

If  the  writer  insists,  and  denies  that  he  concedes  the  pos- 
sibility of  even  human  faith,  as  specitically  defined,  we  will 
go  further,  and  retort  his  argument  in  the  region  of  what 
is  called  knowledge.  His  argument,  if  admitted,  proves  not 
only  that  faith  specifically  defined  is  impossible,  but  that  all 
science  and  intuition  are  impossible.  He  is  a  bold  man  who 
is  prepared  to  deny  all  human  faith,  all  human  belief,  and 
proves  that  he  does  not  fear  to  take  his  stand  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  gulf  of  absurdity  ;  but  he  who  is  prepared  to 
deny  all  knowledge,  whether  discursive  or  intuitive,  proves 
that  he  has  already  taken  the  plunge  into  the  gulf  itself. 
But  he,  who  asserts  that  autliority  cannot  authorize  till  its 
acceptance  is  motived  by  another  authority,  does  deny  not 
only  all  faith,  but  all  knowledge,  whether  discursive  or  in- 
tuitive. Faith  and  knowledge,  though  specifically  distin- 
guishable, are  generically  the  same.  Both  are  assent,  and 
assent  on  authority.  The  denial  of  all  assent  on  authority 
is,  therefore,  the  denial  of  all  knowledge,  as  well  as  of  all 
faith. 

That  all  knowledge,  whether  discursive  or. intuitive,  is 
assent  on  aiitliority,  is  as  certain  as  any  thing  can  be  to 
natural  reason.  Demonstration,  as  the  word  itself  indicates, 
merely  shows  the  mind  the  conclusion  in  its  relation  to 
some  principle  or  principles  which  the  mind  holds  to  be  in- 
dubitable. It  is  the  preamble  to  the  assent  yielded,  but  in 
no  conceivable  case  its  motive  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  we  not 
unfre(|uently  find  persons,  not  destitute  of  intellectual 
ability,  who  resist  the  force  of  the  clearest  demonstration. 
Two  things  respectively  equal,  to  a  third  are  equal  to  one 
another.  The  demonstration  of  this  consists  in  the  discur- 
sive process  which  enables  the  mind  to  perceive  that  the 
equality  predicated  in  the  one  case  is  the  equality  predicated 
in  the  other.  The  motive  of  the  assent  yielded  to  tiie  con- 
clusion is  the  principle  that  the  same  is  the  same,  things- 
identical  are  identical,  what  metaphysicians  call  the  prin- 
ciple of  contradiction  or  of  non-contradiction.     In  every 
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•demonstration,  the  process  is  the  same.  The  demonstration 
docs  not  demonstrate  its  principle,  but  reduces  the  demon- 
strable matter  to  the  principle  or  principles  applicable  in 
the  case,  and  the  mind  assents  solely  on  the  authority  of  the 
principles.  In  discursive  knowledge,  it  is  clear,  then,  that 
there  is,  contrary  to  the  principle  of  the  objection,  immedi- 
ate assent  on  authority. 

In  intuition,  whether  internal  or  external,  whether  of 
principles  or  of  material  oljjects,  it  is  the  same.  The  same 
is  the  same ;  the  same  thing  cannot  both  be  and  not  be  at 
the  same  time ;  whatever  begins  to  exist  must  have  a  cause ; 
no  contingent  being  can  exist  witliout  a  sufficient  reason, 
&c.  ;  —  are  principles,  however  variously  they  may  be 
expressed,  which  every  reasonable  being  admits  and  must 
admit ;  but  which  caimot  be  proved,  since  every  process  of 
proof  demands  them  as  its  postulates.  We  may  be  told  that 
they  are  intuitively  beheld  ;  but  this  only  means  that  they 
are  beheld  as  constituent  principles  of  reason,  or  simply  as 
that  which  reason  declares  immediately  to  be  necessary 
truth.  The  intuition  does  not  seize  them  in  se,  but  simply 
in  reason,  and  the  assent  to  them  has  and  can  have  no 
motive  but  reason  herself.  Suppose  tlie  authority  of  reason, 
their  validity  is  supposed  ;  deny  the  authority  of  reason,  and 
their  validity  is  denied.  The  assent,  then,  to  what  are  called 
first  principles  is  solely  assent  on  authority.  In  external 
intuition,  the  assent  is  also  on  authority.  We  behold  a  tree, 
.a  house,  the  sun  ;  at  least,  so  we  say,  but  question  the  author- 
ity of  our  senses  ;  how,  then,  could  we  say  so  ?  The  assent  we 
give  to  the  proposition,  we  see  a  house,  a  tree,  a  man,  the  sun, 
or  that  in  either  of  them  we  see  a  real  object,  rests  for  its 
motive  on  the  authority  of  our  perceptive  power,  and  there- 
fore is  assent  on  authority.  The  whole  of  human  knowledge, 
turn  the  matter  as  we  will,  resolves  itself,  in  the  last  analy- 
sis, into  assent  on  the  authority  of  our  faculties,  that  is 
to  say,  belief  in  our  faculties  ;  in  science,  belief  in  reason, 
in  perception,  in  the  perceptive  power.  No  metaphysical 
analysis  of  either  the  objects  apprehended,  or  of  the  faculties 
apprehending,  can  get  behind  this,  as  is  easily  proved  ;  be- 
■cause,  in  attempting  to  verify  the  authority  of  our  faculties, 
we  must  assume  tliem,  and  the  proof  of  them  is  necessarily 
the  proof  of  tlie  same  by  the  same. 

Now,  to  accept  the  authority  of  our  faculties  either  in- 
volves an  act  of  faith,  or  it  does  not.  If  it  does,  this  is  the 
.same  as  saying  an  act  of  faith  is  required  preliminary  to  any 
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possible  or  eveu  supposable  act  of  faith,  which  is  absurd.  If 
it  does  not,  then  no  act  of  knowledge  is  possible.  There- 
fore, either  no  knowledge  is  possible,  or  an  act  of  faith 
does  not  necessarily  demand  an  antecedent  act  of  ac- 
ceptance of  its  authority  by  virtue  of  an  antecedent 
authority.  Our  young  friend,  then,  must  either  abandon 
the  principle  of  his  objection,  or  deny  all  knowledge.  But 
this  last  he  cannot  do,  if  he  would ;  because  he  can  make 
the  denial  only  by  virtue  of  his  faculties,  and  in  making  it 
necessarily  supposes  their  authority.  But,  their  authority 
supposed,  it  is  false  to  say  there  can  be  no  knowledge. 
Moreover,  he  cannot  affirm  his  objection  against  us,  without 
making  an  act  of  faith  in  the  faculties  on  whose  authority 
lie  affirms  it.  This  act  of  faith  is  legitimate,  or  it  is  not.  If 
it  is,  his  objection  is  unfounded,  because  a  legitimate  act  of 
faith  is  possible  ;  if  it  is  not,  the  objection  is  unfounded,  by 
the  very  terms  of  the  proposition,  because  it  is  made  on  an 
illegitimate  authority.  So  in  either  case  the  objection  falls 
to  the  ground,  and  the  writer  is  precluded  from  the  right 
to  urge  it. 

4.  The  assumption  on  which  the  argument  rests  con- 
founds the  act  of  faith  with  the  act  of  reasoning.  It 
denies  faith  to  be  possible,  because  it  is  not  discursive ; 
which  is  as  if  we  should  say,  an  act  of  faith  is  not  possible, 
because,  if  possible,  it  would  be  an  act  of  faith,  and  not  an 
^ct  of  reasoning;  or  as  if  we  should  deny  the  possibility  of 
Peter,  because,  if  he  should  exist,  he  would  be  Peter,  and 
not  John.  The  argument  assumes  that  in  faith  the  author- 
ity is  concluded  by  one  act,  and  that  which  is  received  on 
it  is  concluded  from  it  by  another  act,  and  then  asks.  But 
from  what  is  the  authority  concluded  ?  But  this  process  is 
reasoning,  not  believing, — the  act  of  discursion,  not  of  faith. 
Faith,  if  it  be  faith,  is  immediate  assent  on  authority,  and 
therefore  necessarily  includes  in  one  simple,  indivisible  act 
of  assent  both  antecedent  and  consequent.  This  is  faith ; 
and  faith,  in  this  sense,  we  have  shown,  we  must  admit,  or 
else  deny  the  possibility  of  all  demonstration  and  of  all 
intuition.  The  solution  of  the  whole  difficulty  lies  in  this 
distinction  between  faith  and  discursion.  In  discursion, 
we  proceed  by  successive  steps  from  antecedent  to  conse- 
quent ;  but  in  faith  we  do  not.  In  reasoning  we  tirst  con- 
clude the  authority,  and  then  what  the  authority  proposes ; 
but  faith  does  not  conclude  at  all ;  it  includes  in  one  simple, 
indivisible  affirmation  both  the  authority  and  that  which 
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the  authority  proposes.  Had  our  young  friend  been  aware 
of  this  rather  important  fact,  he  would  have  spared  us  his 
objection ;  for  he  would  himself  have  seen  that  the  accept- 
ance of  the  authority  in  the  act  of  faith  does  not  require 
an  act  precedent  to  the  act  of  faith  motived  by  a  distinct 
and  prior  authority.  Hence,  our  denial  of  the  consequence 
in  the  first  part  of  tlie  dilemma  is  justifiable,  and  for  the 
reason  assigned,  namely,  because  the  act  of  faith,  as  faith, 
necessarily  includes  both  antecedent  and  consequent,  and 
therefore  the  acceptance  of  the  authority  is  the  act  of  faith, 
and  not  its  preliminary. 

IV.  This  distinction  between  the  act  of  faith  and  the 
act  of  reasoning  solves  also  the  difiiculty  there  may  seem  to 
be  implied  in  the  second  part  of  the  dilemma,  namely : — 
If  the  acceptance  of  the  authority  does  not  involve  an  act 
of  faith,  "  the  investigation  of  the  claims  of  the  church 
becomes  a  purely  intellectual  process,  requiring  only  the 
clearness  of  mind  and  moral  honesty  which  any  other  intel- 
lectual process  requires."  The  investigation  of  the  claims 
of  the  church,  on  either  alternative  proposed,  is  a  purely 
intellectual  process ;  for  only  the  intellect  investigates,  and 
whatever  objection  to  Catholicity  this  implies,  we  must 
meet  it,  on  the  supposition  that  the  acceptance  of  the 
authority  does  involve  an  act  of  faith,  just  as  much  as 
on  the  supposition  that  it  does  not.  But  there  is  no  objec- 
tion implied,  unless  Catholicity  teaches,  or  is  obliged  to 
teach,  that  the  assent  in  the  act  of  faith  is  by  virtue  of  the 
investigation,  or  motives  or  reasons  which  investigation 
discovers  and  adduces,  as  is  evident  of  itself.  But  this  she 
neither  does  nor  is  obliged  to  do.     For, — 

1.  It  involves  a  contradiction  in  terms.  F^iith  is  imme- 
diate assent  on  autliority,  without  any  other  motive  than  is 
contained  in  the  creditive  subject  and  the  credible  object, 
as  already  established.  To  make  it  depend  on  the  motive 
adduced  by  investigation  would  be  to  make  it  depend  on 
some  motive  not  contained  in  the  creditive  subject  and  the 
credible  object,  and  to  make  it,  not  faith,  but  reasoning; 
for  then  it  would  be  mediate,  not  immediate,  assent, — a 
logical  inference  from  a  given  antecedent.  But  to  assert 
that  faith  is  reasoning,  a  logical  inference,  is  to  contradict 
one's  self  in  terms,  for  it  is  to  deny  the  subject  in  the 
predicate. 

2.  The  assent  to  any  proposition  is  never,*  in  any  case 
whatever,  by  virtue  of   the   preliminary  investigation,  or 
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previous  reasoning.     Tliis  is  evident  from  the  analysis  of 
the   act   of    demonstration  already  given.     In  the  act  of 
reasoning  there  is  never,  strictly  speaking,  a  new  act  of 
assent ;  for  nothing  is  allowed  to  enter  into  the  conclusion 
not   previously  contained   and   declared   in  tlie   premises. 
The  conclusion  only  repeats,  in  a  more  clear  and  detinite 
form,  if  you  will,  what  had  already  been  asserted  in  the 
premises ;   and  consequently,  in   assenting  to  it,  we  only 
assent  to  what  we  had  already  assented  to  in  another  form 
and  under  other  conditions.     No  reasoning  can  be  carried 
on  for  a  single  moment,  unless  all  that  is  to  be  concluded  is 
admitted  before  reasoning  begins ;  and  all  that  reasoning 
ever  does  is  to  clear  up  our  knowledge,  and  show  that  some- 
times, perhaps  always,  in  assenting  to  wliat  we  do  assent  to, 
we  assent  to  more  than  we  are  aware  of,  or  that  our  prin- 
ciples have  a  wider  and  more  varied  application  than  we  at 
first  perceived  or  suspected.     This  is  evident  in  regard  to 
syllogistic  reasoning,  as  the  opponents  of  that  species  of 
reasoning  have  clearly  demonstrated.     But  all  reasoning  is 
syllogistic,  and  there  is  no  actual  or  possible  argument  that 
may  not,  as  logicians  show,  be  reduced  to  a  regular  syllo- 
gism.    The   distinction   set  up   by  some  writers  on    logic 
between  syllogistic  reasoning  and  inductive  reasoning  has 
no  foundation  in  reality.     Every  induction  is  an  enthymem, 
and  the  suppressed  premise  may  be  easily  supplied.     But, 
however  this  may  be,  there  is  no  advance  of  knowledge,, 
that  is,  no  new  assent  in  induction.     What  is  understood  by 
induction,  as  the  term  is  generally  used,  is  simply  generali- 
zation or  classification, — -that  is,  the  assertion  of  a  general 
law  from  the  observation  of   a  certain  number  of   partic- 
ulars ;  but  the  generalization,  the  moment  it  transcends  the 
particulars  observed,  or  is  applied  to  other  paiticulars,  save 
so  far  as  identical  with  these,  and  therefore  improperly 
called  other  particulars,  is  in  the  predicament  of  the  syllo- 
gistic conclusion  which  concludes  what  is  not  declared  in 
the  premises,  and  is  a  mere  assertion,  hypothesis,  conjecture, 
or  fancy.     There  is,  then,  and  can  be,  in  reasoning  no  new 
matter  assented  to ;  consequently,  the  assent  given  in  the 
conclusion   is   only  a  repetition   of   the  assent  previously 
given  in  the  premises,  and  as  that  was  given  prior  to  the 
iict  of  reasoning,  it  cannot  be  motived  by  it,  or  be  in  virtue 
of  it. 

These  two  considerations  show  beyond  the  possibility  of 
dispute,  that  Catholicity  is  not  obliged  to  suppose  the  assent 
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of  faith  to  be  by  virtue  of  the  intellectual  process  of  inves- 
tigation, and  could  not  do  so  without  placing  herself  in 
conflict  -with  all  the  laws  of  belief  and  of  science.  Rea- 
soning never  does  and  never  can  motive  the  assent ;  all  that 
it  is  or  can  be  in  any  supposable  case  is  the  mere  preamble 
to  the  assent,  removing  such  obstacles  as  may  intervene 
intellectually  between  the  creditive  subject  and  the  credible 
object.  A  great  deal  of  useless  labor  would  have  been 
spared,  if  this  fact  had  been  more  generally  borne  in  mind. 
But  Catholicity  not  only  is  not  required  to  suppose  the 
assent  is  by  virtue  of  the  investigation,  not  only  has  no 
right  to  do  so,  and  would  condemn  herself  if  she  did,  but 
she  actually  does  not.      For, 

3.  The  assent  on  the  part  of  the  subject  she  teaches  is  by 
virtue  of  the  donum  jldei,  or  supernatural  gift  of  faith. 
The  investigation,  however  successful,  could  not  give  us 
faith  ;  it  could  only  show  us  that  the  authority  of  the  church 
and  what  she  proposes  are  involved  in  what  is  already  be- 
lieved or  assented  to  by  us,- —  or  simply,  that  we  must  either 
accept  the  church  and  what  she  proposes,  or  deny  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  reason.  But  this  would  not  be  what 
she  understands  or  intends  by  faith,  nor  the  least  conceiva- 
ble approach  to  it.  The  act  of  faith,  in  her  sense,  is  a  su- 
pernatural act,  requiring  a  supernatural  object  and  a  super- 
natural subject.  Simple  human  reason  is  not  the  creditive 
subject,  and  cannot  elicit  the  act  of  faith,  unless  supernatu- 
ralized  that  is,  supernaturalized,  in  quantum  creditive  sub- 
ject, by  the  donum  Jidei,  which  is  not  the  act  of  faith,  but 
the  virtue  of  faith, — a  supernatural  elevation  of  the  natural  vis 
creditiva,  or  power  to  believe.  This  is  the  gift  of  God ;  not 
a  natural  gift,  that  is,  not  a  gift  given  in  the  fact  that  we  are 
human  bemgs,  but  given  supematurally,  in  elevating  us  from 
the  order  of  nature  to  the  order  of  grace.  Thus  supernatu- 
ralized, the  creditive  subject  is  placed  on  the  plane  of  the  su- 
pernatural credible  object,  and  they  are  thus  correlatively 
creditive  and  credible  ;  and  if  no  obstacle  intervene,  the  act  of 
faith  is  not  only  elicitable,  but  elicited,  without  other  motive 
than  is  contained  in  the  subject  and  object,  as  is  the  case  with 
every  act  of  faith,  whether  human  or  divine, — by  virtue, 
not  of  the  preliminary  process  of  reasoning,  but  of  the 
donum  or  gift  of  faith  supematurally  bestowed  on  the  sub- 
ject. This  is  what  Catholicity  teaches,  and  she  afl3rms  the 
possibility  of  faith  on  these  conditions  and  no  others. 
Therefore,  conceding  the  investigation  of  the  claims  of  the 
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church  to  be  a  purely  intellectual  process,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  act  of  faith  itself,  whether  understood  of  the  assent 
to  the  authority,  or  of  assent  to  what  the  authority  proposes, 
is  a  purely  intellectual  act,  or  an  act  of  faith  on  simple  hu- 
man reason  or  authority. 

V.  But  our  Protestant  friend  may  reply, — Granting  all 
this,  it  follows  that  you  do  not  conclude  the  authority  by  a 
logical  process ;  and  this  is  precisely  what  I  tell  you.  "  I 
do  not  say  no  Protestant  can  ever  become  a  Romanist  [Cath- 
olic]. This  would  be  to  contradict  well  known  facts.  But 
I  do  say  that  no  purely  logical  process  can  suffice  for  such 
a  result,  and  this  impossibility  your  own  arguments  abun- 
dantly show."  And  is  not  this  precisely  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  what  you  have  now,  exprqf'esso,  proved? 

1.  This  objection  does  not  take  us  by  surprise,  nor  find 
us  unprepared  with  an  answer.  In  the  first  place,  we  re- 
mark that  the  objection  is  here  supposed  in  a  sense  some- 
what different  from  the  one  intended  in  the  letter.  The 
objection  there  is  not  that  a  logical  process  cannot  suffice 
because  the  subject  cannot  be,  in  relation  to  the  supernatu- 
ral object  of  faith,  credltive  subject,  unless  supernaturalized 
by  the  infused  virtue  of  faith,  or  the  donumfidei ;  but  be- 
cause the  arguments  we  use  in  proving  the  credibility  of 
the  church  all  involve  a  paralogism,  or  the  fallacy  of  attempt- 
ing to  prove  the  same  by  the  same.  This  we  have  denied, 
and  shown  that  our  arguments  in  relation  to  their  purpose 
as  arguments  are  sound,  and  as  strictly  logical  as  arguments 
can  be.  This  answers  the  objection  in  tlie  sense  intended 
by  the  writer. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  we  have  never  pretended  that  the 
actual  conversion  of  a  Protestant  to  a  Catholic  demanded 
nothing  more  than  a  logical  process,  or  that  the  assent  of 
faith  could  be  the  logical  consequent  of  a  logical  antece- 
dent. To  that  conversion,  to  that  assent,  we  have  uniform- 
ly contended  that  the  grace  of  God,  the  supernatural  gift 
of  faith,  was  not  only  useful,  but  necessary  as  the  medium. 
The  logical  process  was  simply  to  show  that  such  assent, 
though  above  our  natural  reason,  is  in  accordance  with  it, 
and  has  all  the  conditions  natural  reason  can  demand  or 
conceive  to  be  essential.  It  was  not  urged  as  the  motive 
of  assent,  or  that  by  virtue  of  which  the  assent  is  elicited  ; 
for  that  we  knew  it  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  for  that  it  is 
not  even  in  human  faith.  If  the  writer  intended,  then,  to 
allege  that  the  logical  process  is  insufficient  because  it  does 
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not  and  cannot  supply  the  motive  or  virtue  by  which  the 
act  of  faith  is  elicited,  he  objected  to  what  was  not  in  ques- 
tion, and  was  betrayed  into  the  fallacy  called  ignorantia 
elenchi. 

3.  But,  thirdly,  we  deny  that  the  assertion  of  the  abso- 
lute necessity  ol  the  dorium  Jidei,  as  the  virtue  by  which 
the  act  of  faith  is  elicitable  and  elicited,  militates  in  the  least 
against  the  sufficiency  of  the  logical  process.  There  may  be, 
and  undoubtedly  are,  many  operations  for  which  logic  does 
not  suffice.  It  does  not  suffice  to  impart  soundness  to  a 
gangrenous  limb,  to  build  a  house,  to  navigate  a  ship,  to 
paint  a  Madonna,  or  to  chisel  a  crucifix;  for  in  all  these 
there  is  required  a  power  which  logic  does  not  and  cannot 
generate  or  furnish  ;  but  it  would  be  absurd  for  this  reason 
to  pronounce  the  logical  process  insufficient,  if  it  sufficed 
for  what  in  any  of  these  operations  it  is  needed  for,  or  for 
whicli  it  would  not  be  illogical  to  demand  it.  That  logical 
process  suffices,  which  sufhces  for  the  legitimate  purpose  or 
end  of  a  logical  process,  or  which  accomplishes  all  which, 
according  to  the  nature  of  logic,  there  is  for  it  to  accomplish. 
In  the  case  supposed,  the  conversion  of  a  Protestant  or  un- 
believer to  Catholicity,  ascertain  what  there  is  for  which 
logic  is  needed,  or  for  which  logic,  according  to  its  office  in 
other  cases,  can  be  demanded,  and  if  it  suffice  for  that,  it  can- 
not be  pronounced  insufficient,  but  must  be  held  to  be  suffi- 
cient. This  premised,  we  proceed  to  determine  what  it  is 
logic,  in  the  supposed  case,  is  needed  for. 

1.  The  logical  process  is  not  needed,  either  in  human 
faith  or  in  divine  faith  (for  in  this  respect  both  are  the 
same),  to  supply  any  of  the  positive  conditions  of  faith. 
The  subject  and  object  must  both  be  given  independently 
of  the  logical  process,  or  not  given  at  all;  and  the  subject 
must  also  be  given  as  creditive,  and  the  object  as  credible. 
The  logical  process  never  furnishes,  and  is  never  required 
to  furnish,  tlie  subject  with  the  faculty  of  believing,  or  the 
object  with  the  capacity  of  being  believed.  Our  Protes- 
tant friend  would  hardly  expect  by  a  logical  process  to  bring 
his  horse  to  believe  his  liberalism,  and  the  demonstration 
does  not  make  the  object  credible,  but  merely  shows  it  to  be 
so.  But  all  the  positive  conditions  of  faith  are  supposed 
when  the  subject  and  object  are  supposed,  the  one  creditive, 
the  other  credible ;  because  faith  is  immediate  assent,  de- 
manding no  motive  or  virtue  but  what  is  contained  in  the 
Biibject  assenting,  and   object  assented  to.    and  this,   too, 
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■whether  the  object  be  naturally  or  siipernatiirally  credible, 
and  the  subject  naturally  or  supernaturally  crcditive. 

2.  The  logical  process  is  never  wanted  in  the  case  of  act- 
ual believers,  or  in  that  of  the  children  of  the  faithful,  un- 
til they  make  an  act  of  infidelity.  Nothing  is  wanting  or 
can  be  added,  where  all  the  conditions  of  faith  are  present. 
The  believer  has  in  the  sacrament  of  Baptism  received  the 
donum  fidei,  or  grace  of  faith,  and  by  this  it  is  creditive 
subject,  and  the  church  has  through  her  pastors  and  teach- 
ers proposed  the  credible  object,  and  he  has  therefore  all 
that  is  necessary  or  can  be  conceived  as  necessary  to  elicit 
an  act  of  faith,  and  an  act  of  faith  having  all  the  legitimacy 
any  act  of  faith  ever  has,  or  which  reason  ever  does  or  can 
demand.  So  in  the  case  of  the  children  of  the  faithful. 
They  receive,  when  brought  to  the  sacrament  of  Baptism, 
the  donum,  or  virtue  of  faith,  which  gives  them  the  power 
(as  soon  as  their  reason  sliall  be  so  far  developed  as  to  ren- 
der them  capable  of  performing  a  proper  human  act)  of  be- 
lieving, and  the  church  is  present  to  instruct  them,  to  pro- 
pose the  credible  object,  and  they  elicit  the  act  of  faith  at 
once,  without  the  necessity  of  any  previous  investigation  or 
logical  process  whatever.  This  faith  is  not  blind,  is  not 
•credulous,  is  not  illegititnate ;  because  it  has  all  the  condi- 
tions of  faith  which  reason  demands  or  can  conceive.  It  is 
as  reasonable,  as  enlightened,  and  stands  on  as  high  and  as 
firm  ground,  as  the  faith  of  the  most  erudite  scholar,  the 
acutest  dialectician,  and  the  profoundest  philosopher,  elicit- 
ed only  after  the  most  laborious  researches,  the  most  patient 
investigation,  and  the  most  penetrating  and  subtile  analysis. 
Logic  is  not  needed  for  believers,  or  for  children,  in  case 
the  children  are  baptized  and  properly  instructed.  These, 
then,  we  may  leave  out  of  the  question,  as  sufficiently  pro- 
vided for,  and  as  having  no  occasion,  either  in  order  to  be- 
come believers,  or  to  justify  their  faith  to  themselves,  to  re- 
sort to  a  logical  process. 

3.  The  logical  process  can  be  necessary  only  in  the  case 
of  unbelievers,  when  they  would  inquire  into  tiie  reasona- 
bleness of  the  faith,  and  when  we  would  convict  them  of 
being  uureasonal)le  in  not  believing.  In  a  word,  the  only 
occasion  or  necessity  there  is  for  a  logical  process  is  fur- 
nished by  infidels  and  heretics.  These  are  to  be  converted, 
and  logic  may  sometimes  be  used  as  an  effective  instrument 
for  their  conversion.  It  is  here,  then,  we  are  to  look  for 
the  precise  work  there  is  for  the  logical  process ;  and  if  it 
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suffices  for  what  there  is  here  for  it  to  do,  it  suffices  for  all 
for  which  logic  is  needed,  and  is,  therefore,  sufficient. 

4.  As  none  of  the  positive  conditions  of  faith  depend  on 
the  logical  process,  we  are  concerned  with  unbelief  only  as 
it  coexists  with  these  conditions.  If  there  is  no  belief  be- 
cause no  creditive  subject  or  no  credible  object,,  the  diffi- 
culty is  not  a  logical  one,  and  it  is  illogical  to  demiind  its  re- 
moval of  logic.  If  all  the  conditions  be  present,  the  unbe- 
lief can  arise  only  from  some  obstacle  which  obstructs  their 
operation.  This  obstacle  must  be  on  the  part  of  the  object 
or  on  the  part  of  the  subject.  It  cannot  be  on  the  part  of 
the  object,  if  the  church  be  present  supematurally  propos- 
ing it,  or  within  reach  of  the  subject,  if  disposed  to  listen 
to  her  instructions.  It  must,  then,  be  on  the  part  of  the 
subject.  If  on  the  part  of  the  subject,  it  must  be  either  in 
the  defect  of  the  domim,  or  on  the  part  of  the  will,  or  the 
intellect,  or  both  together.  If  in  tlie  defect  of  the  donum, 
as  that  is  one  of  the  positive  conditions  of  faith,  it  does  not 
now  concern  us.  Logic  cannot  obtain  it,  and  we  do  not 
pretend  that  divine  faith  can  be  elicited  without  it ;  and  yet 
it  is  always  the  unbeliever's  own  fault,  if  he  have  it  not. 
If  it  is  on  the  part  of  the  will,  the  obstacle  is  a  moral  one, 
and  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  present.  It  is,  then, 
the  individual's  own  fault  that  there  is  an  obstacle  to  his  be- 
lieving, and  to  believe  at  any  time  is  possible  to  him  if  he 
wills  it.  Nothing  remains,  then,  but  the  obstacle  on  the 
part  of  the  intellect,  and  it  is  only  with  intellectual  objec- 
tions that  logic  ever  deals,  or  is  expected  to  deal.  "What 
the  logical  process,  then,  is  needed  for,  is  simply  to  remove 
the  obstacle  to  assent  which  is  interposed  by  the  intellect. 
5.  The  intellect  may  and  does  raise  numerous  objections 
to  the  church ;  alleges  that  God  has  never  revealed  himself 
supematurally  to  men  ;  that  he  has  never  founded  a  church 
with  authority  to  teach;  that  the  Koman  Catholic  Church 
is  not  the  true  churcii,  that  it  has  become  corrupt,  is  not 
what  it  was,  has  failed,  and  should  no  longer  be  suffered  to 
cumber  the  ground ;  in  a  word,  the  objections  urged  by  our 
voung  friend,  and  all  that  variety  of  objections  quite  too 
numerous  to  mention,  which  may  be  read — if  one  have  the 
conscience  to  do  it — in  iniidel  and  heretical  books.  These 
objections  are  nothing  for  the  believer,  because,  having  the 
donum,  he  has  a  higher  authority  for  his  faith  than  the 
simply  human  intellect,  and  therefore  a  higher  authority 
than  these  objections  can  possibly  claim  or  pretend  to ;  and 
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to  him,  therefore,  it  is  of  no  manner  of  consequence 
whether  he  knows  the  intellectual  answer  to  them  or  not. 
But  in  the  case  of  unbelievers,  they  obstruct  the  operation 
of  grace,  and  hinder  them  from  following  it  to  the  holy 
sacrament,  in  wliich  they  would  receive  the  donum,  and  be 
able  to  elicit  faith.  They  require  in  the  case  of  these  to  be 
removed,  and  the  ordinary  instrument  to  which  we  resort  for 
their  i-emoval  is  the  logical  process ;  though  the  grace  of 
God  may,  and  sometimes  does,  suffice  to  remove  them 
without  any  preliminary  logical  process  at  all,  or  to  pro- 
duce faith  in  spite  of  them,  and  it  is  always  better  to  rely 
on  that,  than  on  our  investigation.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  for 
those  who  demand  a  logical  process,  here  is  its  work,  its 
precise  work,  and  its  only  work, — simply  what  we  are  doing 
or  trying  to  do  in  the  case  of  our  young  friend,  to  show 
that  the  objections  urged  by  the  intellect  are  unfounded, 
not  authorized  even  by  the  intellect. 

6.  Now  the  precise  question  before  us  is, — Does  or  can 
the  logical  process  suffice  for  this  work  ?  If  it  can,  it  suffices 
for  all  for  which  it  is  needed,  and  our  young  Protestant 
minister  is  refuted  ;  if  it  cannot,  we  may  be  right  in  our 
belief,  but  mistaken  in  our  logic.  That  the  logical  process 
can  and  does  suffice  for  this  we  have  shown  in  the  former 
part  of  this  present  article,  in  reply  to  the  objection  that 
the  supernatural  is  not  logically  provable,  for  we  have 
shown  there  that  it  is  logically  provable.  The  super- 
natural does  not  require,  as  we  have  said,  to  be  proved 
to  the  believer,  because  he  has  for  his  faith  in  the  domom 
fidei  what  is  above  proof,  and  sufficient  to  override  any 
objection  the  intellect  can  suggest ;  for  by  virtue  of  the 
donum  he  knows  the  truth  of  what  he  believes  with  an 
altogether  higher  certainty  than  it  is  possible  for  the 
objector  to  have  in  the  case  of  the  objection.  In  his  faith, 
he  has  the  authority  of  God  against  the  objection  ;  in  the 
objection,  he  has  only  the  authority  of  man  against  God.  So 
long,  then, as  he  is  attentive  to  the  graces  he  reccives,and  does 
not  by  his  culpable  neglect  or  deadly  sin  lose  the  donum,  or 
obstruct  its  operation,  it  is  absolutely'  impossible  for  him  to 
doubt ;  for  only  the  human  intellect  can  doubt,  and  he  lias  the 
supernaturalized  intellect  overriding  the  human,  and  silenc- 
ing each  of  its  questionings  in  the  very  inception.  Thus 
faith,  the  undoubting  faith  of  the  believer,  which  secures 
him  so  much  serenity  and  peace,  does  not  arise  from  a  blind 
obedience  to  authority,  and  a  wilful  closing  of  our  eyes  to 
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inquiry,  as  unbelievers  and  Protestants  foolishly  allege,  but 
from  the  fact  that  he  has  really  in  the  gift  of  faith  a  spirit- 
ual apprehension  above  all  purelj'  natural  apprehension,  and 
is  able  to  affirm  the  truth  from  a  higher  stand-point  than 
the  boldest  impugner  of  his  faith  can  any  one  of  his  objec- 
tions. For  this  no  logical  process,  as  we  have  said  over 
and  over  again,  can  suffice  or  is  needed.  But  this  is  possible 
to  all  who  interpose  no  obstructions,  that  is,  none  of  the 
will,  and  none  of  the  intellect.  Those  of  the  will  we  have  dis- 
missed, as  not  concerning  our  present  purpose ;  but  we  may 
remark,  by  the  way,  that  the  removal  of  the  intellectual 
objections  will  do  little  for  the  actual  conversion  of  the 
unbeliever,  if  his  will  remains  opposed  to  the  church;  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  most  cases,  in  a  country  where  the 
church  is  known  or  is  accessible,  if  we  find  a  man  who 
rejects  her,  we  may  at  once  conclude  the  principal  cause  is 
in  the  will,  and  that  his  intellectual  objections  are  brought 
merely  to  sustain  him  in  his  moral  repugnance  to  the 
church,  and  determination  to  resist  her  authority.  If  there 
were  no  obstacles  in  the  will,  those  in  the  intellect  would 
amount  to  very  little,  and  would  soon  disappear  entirely. 
But  the  intellectual  objections  are  all  that  now  concern  us, 
and  these  all  have  their  seat  in  the  intellect,  as  their  sub- 
ject, and  rest  on  its  authority  alone.  To  remove  them,  by 
showing  from  intellectual  data  that  they  have  really  no 
foundation  in  the  intellect,  is  perfectly  logical ;  for,  if  we  in 
replying  to  them  assume  the  human  intellect,  we  only  assume 
what  you  assume  in  making  them ;  and  if  our  refutation  is 
valid  only  in  the  spliere  of  the  human  intellect,  your  objec- 
tions, granting  them  all  that  can  be  claimed  for  thetn,  are 
valid  only  in  tlie  same  sphere,  since  you  have  no  more  right 
to  conclude  from  the  human  intellect  against  the  super- 
natural, than  we  have  to  conclude  for  it.  If  you  deny  the 
legitimacy  of  this,  we  retort  your  argument ;  for  its  force 
consists  in  the  fact  that  we  cannot  conclude  the  supernatural 
from  the  natural,  since  there  can  be  nothing  in  the  conclu- 
sion not  in  the  premises,  and  the  supernatural  is  not  in  the 
natural.  But  to  conclude  the  supernatural  negatively  is 
still  to  conclude  it,  and  this  is  what  you  do  when  from  the 
natural  you  conclude  against  tlie  supernatural.  The  prop- 
osition, tliat  the  supernatural  is  not,  is  no  more  in  the  nat- 
ural, than  the  proposition,  that  the  supernatural  is.  Your 
objections,  then,  can  be  assumed  to  have  force  or  validity 
only   in   the   sphere   of   the   human  intellect ;  all   that  is 
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required  for  their  logical  refutation  is,  then,  simply  to  show 
that  they  have  no  force  or  validity  even  in  that  sphere. 
The  logical  process,  as  a  logical  process,  suffices,  then,  for 
their  removal,  for  it  meets  them  with  an  authority  as  high 
as  that  on  which  they  stand  ;  and  if  from  the  human  intel- 
lect we  show  they  are  without  foundation,  you  must  either 
abandon  them  or  admit  that  the  human  intellect  can  con- 
tradict itself;  and  when  we  have  driven  an  opponent  to  this 
alternative,  he  is  refuted,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  the 
word  is  ever  used. 

7.  But  our  liberal  minister,  not  quite  comprehending  our 
argument,  may  perhaps  be  disposed  to  object, — Granting 
that  the  logical  process  removes,  or  is  competent  as  a 
logical  process  to  remove,  the  objections  the  intellect  may 
raise,  still  it  does  not  suffice,  for  it  does  not  prove  the 
church.  "We  say  it  does ;  for  to  remove  all  the  objections 
the  intellect  can  raise  to  a  proposition  is  precisely  what  is 
meant,  and  all  that  ever  is  or  can  be  meant,  by  the  word 
prove.  The  proof  in  no  conceivable  case  ever  goes  beyond 
the  removal  of  the  prohihens,  the  objections  the  intellect 
raises,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  we  have  established,  that 
the  assent  is  always  immediate,  without  any  other  positive 
motive  or  reason  than  is  contained  in  the  subject  assenting 
and  object  assented  to,  and  in  the  further  fact,  that  there 
never  can  be  in  the  conclusion  any  thing  not  previously 
declared  and  assented  to  in  the  premises.  To  believe  is 
normal,  and  to  elicit  faith  nothing  is  needed  but  to  remove 
obstructions ;  and  as  this  is  all,  and  because  to  believe  is  nor- 
mal, and  always  follows  the  removal  of  obstructions,  unless 
voluntarily  withheld,  the  process  of  removing  the  obstruc- 
tions is  called  demonstration,  or  proof.  But,  in  strictness, 
the  proof,  the  demonstration,  is  never  positive,  but  always 
negative.  When,  then,  we  have  removed  the  obstructions, 
shown  that  reason  has  nothing  further  to  object,  we 
say,  and  we  have  the  right  to  say,  according  to  the  law 
in  the  case,  and  the  uniform  usage  of  language,  that  we 
have  proved,  demonstrated,  substantiated,  our  proposition. 

8.  This  holds  good,  also,  in  regard  to  human  testimony. 
Not  to  believe  on  human  testimony  at  all  would  be  as 
unreasonable  as  not  to  believe,  on  the  authority  of  the 
principle  of  identity,  or  the  principle  that  the  same  is  the 
same,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two 
right  angles.  To  believe  human  testimony  is  uormal ;  and 
hence  children  always  believe  every  one,  and  all  that  is  told 
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them,  till  by  experience  they  have  learned  to  distrust. 
Bnt  in  after  life,  however  distrustful  we  may  have  been 
rendered  by  experience  of  the  duplicity  of  men,  we  always 
believe  every  man's  testimony  when  there  are  no  considera- 
tions which  impeach  it  or  which  tend  to  take  away  its 
credibility.  We  have  and  can  have  no  positive  reasons  for 
believing,  for,  if  we  were  to  insist  upon  them,  we  could 
never  believe  any  one  man  without  an  infinite  series  of 
vouchers  for  his  veracity.  Why  we  should  believe  a  fellow- 
man  we  know  not ;  but  we  know  it  is  a  principle  of  our  nature 
to  believe  him,  when  we  have  nothing  to  object  to  his  cred- 
ibility. The  verification  of  human  testimony  is  only  a 
negative  process ;  and  yet  what  is  established  on  human 
testimony,  against  which  no  valid  objection  can  be  brought, 
is  established,  proved,  in  as  high  a  sense  as  we  ever  prove 
any  proposition  whatever ;  and  the  certainty  resting  on  it, 
and  which  is  called  moral  certainty,  is  as  high  as  metOr 
physical  certainty.  Consequently,  when  we  have  shown 
that  in  those  matters  which  fall  under  human  testimony, 
and  those  which  are  said  to  demand  demonstrative  proof, 
the  mind  according  to  its  own  principles  or  laws  has  noth- 
ing to  object,  and  cannot  object  without  contradicting 
those  laws  or  principles,  we  have  done  all  that  is  or  can  be 
understood  by  proving  a  proposition.  The  logical  process 
we  have  pointed  out  does  this  in  the  case  of  the  church,  and 
therefore  it  proves  it,  and  the  human  intellect  cannot  refuse 
to  accept  the  church  for  what  she  professes  to  be,  without 
doing  violence  to  itself. 

9.  That  we  here  clear  up  the  whole  mystery  of  the  elicita- 
tion  of  an  act  of  faith,  we  are  far  from  pretending,  if  by  clear- 
ing up  is  meant  removing  the  remote  as  well  as  the  proxi- 
mate mystery.  How  the  subject  can  be  creditive,  or  how 
the  object  can  be  credible,  what  is  the  secret  virtue  of  the 
believing  faculty  of  the  one  and  of  the  credibility  of  the 
other,  we  know  not,  save  so  far  as  we  see  the  effects.  But 
this  is  nothing  to  us  in  particular,  for,  if  it  is  an  objection, 
it  is  one  which  concerns  others  as  well  as  ourselves,  since  an 
act  of  intuition  or  of  discursion  as  well  as  of  faith,  an  act  of 
human  faith  as  well  as  of  divine  faith,  involves  it.  What 
constitutes  the  subject  cognitive?  what  constitutes  the 
object  cognoscible  ''t  the  subject  able  to  know,  and  the  object 
capable  of  being  known  ?  The  question  is  old,  and  few  who- 
have  entered  somewhat  into  metaphysical  studies  can  be 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  efforts  which  philosophers,  ancient 
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and  modern,  have  made,  by  investigation  of  the  cognitive 
subject  or  the  cognoscible  object,  to  wring  out  the  secret, 
and  tell  us,  not  that  we  know,  but  liow  we  know.  No  one 
has  pushed  his  researches  f  urtlier  in  this  direction  than  Im- 
manuel  Kant  in  his  Gritik  der  reinen  Vernunft ;  but  he  has 
ended  where  he  began,  simply  telling  us  we  know  because — 
we  do.  All  that  any  man  by  natural  reason  can  say  is,  we 
know  because  Almighty  God  has  made  us  intelligent  beings, 
and  placed  us  in  relation  with  cognoscible  objects,  that  we 
believe  because  he  has  made  us  creditive  subjects,  and  placed 
U3  in  relation  with  credible  objects,  and  we  should  not  be 
what  we  are,  if  we  did  or  could  not.  In  supernatural  faith, 
we  believe  because  we  are  made  by  the  donum  supernatu- 
rally  creditive,  and  by  the  presence  of  the  church  are  in  rela- 
tion with  a  supernatural ly  credible  object.  Here  is  all  nat- 
ural reason  says  or  can  say.  That  this  leaves  a  mystery  un- 
explained, we  do  not  deny ;  there  is  mystery  everywhere, 
could  we  but  see  far  enough  into  things  to  detect  it ;  but 
here  is  no  special  mystery,  no  peculiar  mystery,  only  the  one 
great  mystery  common  to  every  act  of  human  life,  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  things,  and  which  none  but  God 
alone  can  clear  up.  This  is  enougli ;  for  when  we  have  re- 
duced the  special  mystery  in  some  particular  case  to  the  one 
general  mystery  which  envelops  all,  we  have  done  all  that 
ever  is  or  can  be  undei-stood  by  clearing  up  or  explaining  it. 
Yet  somewhat  further  than  this  the  Catholic  believer  may 
and  does  go.  To  the  eye  of  natural  reason,  every  act  of  hu- 
man life,  discursively  considered,  if  you  wish  to  go  behind 
reason,  involves  a  vicious  circle,  from  which  by  way  of  con- 
elusion  from  a  given  antecedent  it  is  impossible  to  extricate 
ourselves ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  act  of  faith  which  we 
make  immediately  in  our  faculties,  we  never  should  get  out 
of  it,  or  perform  a  single  human  act.  This  act  of  faith,  hu- 
man faith  we  mean,  including  in  one  simple  indecomposable 
act  both  antecedent  and  consequent,  by  a  pure  and  bold  af- 
Urmation,  lifts  us  from  the  circle,  and  life  proceeds.  Here 
is  the  fact  which  has  turned  the  lieads  of  our  transcenden- 
talists,  and  which  they  have  known  so  little  how  to  use, — an 
immense  fact,  not  always  duly  appreciated,  but  which  no 
sound  philosophy  can  neglect.  Yet  this  act,  this  pure  affir- 
mation, man's  first  act  and  the  most  astonishing  act  of  his 
whole  life,  has  no  logical  validity,  and,  if  we  insist  on  con- 
cluding it  from  an  antecedent,  is  logically  impossible ;  for 
there  is  no  conceivable  antecedent  from  which  it  can  be  con- 
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eluded.  Logically  considered,  it  involves  the  precise  ab- 
surdity our  correspondent  thinks  he  discovers  in  the  act  of 
divine  faith.  Hence,  in  tlie  history  of  all  ages,  while  the 
mass  of  men  believe  in  their  faculties,  and  live  a  practical 
life,  the  few  who  demand  a  reason  for  all  they  do,  though 

{)ractically  believing  with  the  multitude,  yet  in  their  specu- 
ations  have  an  almost  irresistible  tendency  to  universal  scep- 
ticism. They  make,  indeed,  with  the  rest  of  us,  their  act 
of  faith  in  reason,  for  this  they  cannot  help  doing;  but 
speculatively  this  has  in  their  eyes  no  validity,  and  they  see 
not  how  universal  doubt  is  to  be  escaped.  Men  recoil  in- 
stinctively from  the  terrible  conclusion  that  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty, that  a  man  is  not  really  certain  that  doubt  is  doubt- 
ing, and  in  all  ages  there  have  been  philosophers  who  have 
struggled  manfully  against  it.  Plato  and  Aristotle  among 
the  ancients,  Descartes,  Leibnitz,  Malebranche,  Kant,  Reid 
and  Stewart,  Fichte,  Schelling,  Hegel,  Cousin,  among  the 
moderns,  have  all  tried  to  overcome  speculative  doubt, 
and  legitimate  this  primitive  act  of  faith ;  but  we  need  hard- 
ly say  that  they  have  done  so  without  the  least  conceivable 
^success.  M.  Cousin  has  spoken  as  well  on  the  subject  as  any 
philosopher,  ancient  or  modern,  with  whom  we  are  acquaint- 
■ed ;  yet  he  has  done  nothing  but  place  the  diificulty  more 
prominently  before  our  eyes.  He  thought  he  had  found  its 
solution  in  the  distinction  between  spontaneity  and  reflec- 
tion, tlie  subjective  reason  and  the  objective  reason.  He 
supposed  the  act  was  by  the  spontaneous  virtue  of  the  object- 
ive and  impersonal  reason,  which,  as  objective  and  imper- 
.sonal,  was  independent  of  us,  and  logically  antecedent  to 
the  primitive  affirmation.  But  we  have  only  our  subjective 
reason  as  authority  for  the  objective,  and  by  our  subjective 
reason  only  are  we  able  to  say  there  is  an  objective  reason ; 
which  necessarily  destroys  the  independence  of  the  objective 
reason,  and  reduces  its  authority  to  that  of  the  subjective  and 
personal.  This  M.  Cousin's  bitter  enemy,  M.  Pierre  Le- 
roux,  the  leader  of  the  progressist  or  modified  Saint-Simon- 
ian  school,  discovered,  and  he  thought  to  escape  the  objec- 
tion by  seizing  on  the  fact,  that  in  every  intellectual  phenom- 
enon there  are  subject  and  object,  which,  in  our  apprehen- 
sion, arc  always  ?»<?  and  not  me.  But  nothing  was  gained  ; 
because  there  was  nothing  except  our  faculties  to  vouch  for 
the  fact  that  the  not  me  was  not  me.  Turn  which  way  we 
will,  b}'  natural  reason  alone  there  is  no  escape,  as  she  her- 
;self  asserts ;  because  it  is  demonstral)ly  evident  that  we  have 
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nothing  but  reason  with  wliich  to  verify  reason,  and  in  every 
effort  to  verify  it  we  must  betjin  by  assuming  it. 

It  is  only  in  the  CathoHc  faith  that  we  are  able  to  find  the  so- 
lution of  this  difiiculty.  In  the  donumjidei,  which  is  a  super- 
naturally  infused  power  or  virtue,  we  have,  as  it  were,  a  super- 
natural reason,  superior  to  natural  reason,  tlie  antecedent  from 
which  it  may  be  concluded,  and  its  primitive  act  of  faith  legiti- 
mated. We  receive  the  church  on  the  authority  of  the  dmvum,. 
the  supernatural  gift,  and  therefore  on  an  authority  above  and 
more  ultimate  than  reason.  The  authority  of  the  church,  by 
virtue  of  this  supernatural  principle  of  assent,  is  really  above 
and  more  ultimate  than  reason,  and  not,  as  those  who  are 
outside  of  the  church  commonly  imagine,  merely  the  author- 
ity of  reason  in  a  disguised  form.  This  authority  is,  then, 
really  authority  for  reason,  and  whatever  it  proposes  is  an 
antecedent  from  which  reason  may  logically  conclude,  with- 
out any  danger  of  concluding  idem,  per  idem.  Now,  the 
church  teaches  us  that  man  was  made  after  the  image  and  si- 
militude of  his  Maker,  and  that  this  image  and  similitude 
are  in  his  rational  nature.  In  his  rational  nature,  man  par- 
ticipates of  the  divine  nature,  and  in  that  sense  in  which  the 
essence  of  the  divinity  is  to  know,  and  to  know  without 
other  medium  than  itself.  Hence,  it  would  be  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms  to  suppose  reason  could  not  make  the  af- 
firmation in  question. 

This  solution  is  substantially  the  solution  M.  Cousin  him- 
self gives,  but  with  this  difference :  he  professes  to  obtain 
it  from  reason  itself,  from  which  it  is  not  obtainable  -y 
whereas  we  obtain  it  by  means  of  supernatural  faith  elicited 
by  the  donum,  which  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world. 
If  we  ask  him  to  verify  his  solution,  he  can  answer  only  by 
a  paralogism ;  but  if  he  asks  us  to  do  it,  we  can  answer  by 
the  supernatural  authority  of  faith,  logically  antecedent  to 
reason.  Reason  in  its  sphere  is  valid,  because  it  is  a  partic- 
ipation of  the  divine  nature,  as  the  donum  Jidei  is  in  the 
order  of  grace,  and  the  lumen  glorim  in  the  beatified  state  ; 
but  reason  herself  cannot  afiirm  that  she  is  this  participa- 
tion, for  she  is  too  feeble  a  participation  for  that,  and  there- 
fore cannot  legitimate  herself ;  and  herein  is  it  specifically  dis- 
tinguished from  the  donum  p'dei  mid  the  lumen  gloriw,  encli 
of  which  participates  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  affirm  its  own 
participation.  Keason  once  known  to  be  a  participation  of 
the  divine  nature  is  known  to  be  valid  in  all  its  normal  acts^ 
becaiise  it  is  in  some  sense  God  himself  who  sees  and  af- 
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firms,  so  to  speak,  in  its  intuitions  or  affirmations.  In  be- 
lieving it,  in  its  sphere,  and  in  its  normal  exercise,  it  is  in- 
deed God  tliat  we  believe ;  for  it  is  in  liim  we  live  and  move 
and  are,  and  therefore  that  we  see,  and  know,  and  affirm, — 
substantially  the  vision  in  Ood  of  Malebranche,  a  doctrine 
materially  true  ;  but  formally  false?  when  asserted,  as  he  as- 
serts it,  on  the  authority  of  natural  reason  itself  ;  for,  as  we 
have  seen,  it  is  not  discoverable  by  natural  reason,  and 
can  be  known  and  established  only  by  tlie  authority  of 
.supernatural  faith.  This  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which 
philosophers  have  stolen  their  solutions  from  faith,  and  sent 
them  back  to  us  as  the  property  of  natural  reason  itself. 

But,  admitting  that  by  tne  donuonjidei  we  legitimate  the 
«hurch  by  an  authority  antecedent  to  reason,  and  by  the 
church  we  legitimate  reason  in  sliowing  that  in  its  sphere 
.and  degree  it  is  a  participation  of  the  divine  nature,  we  are 
.able,  by  means  of  the  Catholic  faith,  to  get  out,  not  only  of 
practical  scepticism,  but  of  speculative  or  philosophical 
scepticism  also,  and  to  establish  human  science  on  a  solid 
and  imperishable  foundation.  But  it  is  only  by  the  Catholic 
iaith  this  can  be  done  ;  for  it  cannot  be  done  without  a  prin- 
ciple more  than  human,  and  that  precise  supernatural  prin- 
ciple which  we  have  in  Catholicity.  Hence,  in  a  deeper  and 
nobler  sense  than  is  commonly  imagined,  at  least  by  those 
not  Catholics,  is  revelation  the  only  solid  basis  of  philosophy, 
— not  only  because  it  furnishes  data  not  furnished  by  nat- 
ural reason,  from  which  conclusions  may  be  drawn  throwing 
much  light  on  natural  phenomena,  but  because  it  enables  us 
,to  verify  reason  itself,  the  instrument  of  philosophy,  and 
without  whose  verification  there  can  be  no  sound  pliiloso- 
phy. 

10.  Some  will,  perhaps,  object,  since  we  deny  the  neces- 
sity of  all  investigation  into  the  motives  of  credibility,  in  the 
case  of  actual  believers,  and  of  children  validly  baptized  and 
properly  instructed  from  the  first,  that  we  lay  down  the 
dangerous  principle  of  believing  without  examining,  and 
.throw  open  the  door  to  the  reception  of  falsehood  as  well  as 
of  truth.  The  common  notion  among  those  outside  of  the 
church  is,  that  no  faitli  can  be  reasonable  which  luis  not  been 
preceded  by  examination  of  its  motives,  and  in  their  case 
this  may  be  true  ;  because  there  are  obstacles  in  their  way, 
and  they  cannot,  or  will  not,  believe  till  they  are  removed. 
To  them,  therefore,  we  say  always,  examine  patiently,  thor- 
oughly, in  a  meek  and  humble  and  prayerful  spirit,  and  you 
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will  believe ;  and  we  should  not  feel  authorized  in  call- 
ing upon  them  to  believe,  if  we  had  not  sufficient  reasons, 
which  we  can  offer  them,  to  remove  every  objection 
which  reason  can  suggest  against  believing.  But  this  is  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  rendered  necessary  in  their 
•case,  because  they  are  out  of  the  normal  order.  To  others 
we  do  not  say,  examine  and  then  believe  ;  for  they  already 
have  all  that  examination  can  give  them.  The  normal  order 
of  life  is  to  begin  by  believing,  not  by  reasoning ;  for,  till  we 
believe,  we  liave  nothing  to  reason  from.  To  begin  in  the 
order  of  grace  by  believing  is  not  anomalous,  irregular,  but 
conformable  to  the  general  law  of  all  life,  and  therefore  can- 
not be  reasonably  objected  to. 

As  to  the  dangerousness  of  the  principle,  it  is  purely  im- 
aginary. The  donum  fidei  is  not  a  general  vis  creditiva,  but 
simply  vis  creditiva  in  relation  to  its  special  correlative,  the 
supernatural  credible  object.  Its  special  correlative  is  God 
supernaturally  revealing  himself.  As  it  is  a  supernatural 
gift  for  the  express  purpose  of  enabling  us  to  believe  this 
supernatural  object,  it  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms  to 
suppose  it  a  power  to  believe  any  thing  else,  and  impious  to 
suppose  it  could  be  tiie  power  to  believe  any  object  not 
strictly  and  absolutely  true.  It  is  not  the  power  to  believe 
where  there  is  no  credible  object,  and  where  the  truth  is  not 
there  is  for  it  no  credible  object,  and  there  no  faith  is  or  can 
be  elicited.  In  a  word,  the  creditive  subject,  made  creditive 
subject  by  the  special  infused  grace  or  participation  of  Al- 
mighty God,  can  elicit  no  act  of  faith  without  a  credible  ob- 
ject ;  and  no  object,  not  strictly  true,  can  be,  in  relation  to 
it,  credible  object,  unless  we  deny  the  veracity  of  God,  and 
allege  that  he  can  deceive  or  be  deceived ;  for  in  the  donum 
it  is  by  him,  and  only  by  him,  that  we  believe,  and  it  is,  in 
some  sense,  he  that  believes  in  us. 

Moreover,  all  faith  is  belief  on  authority,  and  the  author- 
ity itself  is  the  primary  object  of  the  faith  ;  that  which  it 
proposes  is  only  the  secondary  object,  believed  inasmuch  as 
we  believe  the  authority  proposing.  To  the  elicitation  of  an 
act  of  divine  or  supernatural  faith,  not  only  the  supernatural 
elevation  of  the  subject,  by  the  infused  habit  or  virtue  of 
faith,  is  necessary,  but  also  the  supernatural  authority  pro- 
posing itself,  and  what  is  to  be  believed  on  it  as  the  credible 
object.  This  authority  must  be  that  of  God  himself ;  for,  in 
the  act  of  divine  faith,  it  is  not  only  by  him  that  we  believe, 
but  he  himself  whom  we  believe.     Then,  unless  God,  who 
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is  truth  itself,  and  infinitely  verax,  can  propose  and  believe 
falsehood,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  elicit  the  act  of  faith, 
save  on  condition  of  a  credible  object  strictly  and  absolutely 
true. 

This  meets,  in  advance,  the  objection  which  might  at  first 
sight  seem  to  arise  in  the  case  of  children  of  heretics  and 
scliismatics.  If  these  children  are  validly  baptized,  as  they 
may  be,  what  is  to  hinder  them  from  believing  the  doctrines 
of  the  sect  in  which  they  are  born,  as  readily  and  as  firmly 
as  the  children  of  Catholics  do  the  doctrines  of  the  church  ? 
These  children,  if  validly  baptized,  receive  the  donum  or 
virtue  of  faith,  wliich  is  all  they  need  or  can  have  before 
coming  to  years  of  discretion  ;  and  if  they  die  in  infancy^ 
they  will  undoubtedly  be  saved.  If,  when  they  come  to- 
years  of  discretion,  they  obstruct  it  by  no  mortal  sin,  it  is  in 
them  a  power  to  ehcit  the  act  of  faith,  if  the  credible  object 
be  present,  and  they  will  infallibly  elicit  it.  But  in  the  bo- 
som of  the  sects  the  credible  object  is  not  present,  but  is 
wanting,  in  most  cases,  even  in  its  secondary  sense,  in  all  in 
its  primary  sense,  namely,  the  authority  proposing  itself,  and 
without  whose  proposition  what  is  to  be  believed  on  it,  as 
the  dogmas  or  several  articles  of  faith,  is  not  believable. 
This  authority  none  of  the  sects,  even  by  their  own  confes- 
sion, have  ;  they  deny  all  such  authority,  and  make  it  a  capi- 
tal sin  in  us  that  we  allege  that  there  is  such  authority,  and 
that  we  have  it  in  our  church.  Not  having  this  authority, 
they  have  not  the  credible  object ;  and  therefore,  even  if 
they  have  the  donum,  they  have  not  the  essential  conditions 
of  eliciting  an  act  of  faith.  Therefore  it  is  impossible,  in 
the  bosom  of  any  of  the  sects,  to  make  an  act  of  faith,  as  we 
have  heretofore,  on  several  occasions,  proved. 

We  do  not  disguise  from  ourselves  that  this  conclusion 
may  seem  harsh  and  illiberal  to  our  sectarian  friends;  and 
if  it  rested  on  our  authority  alone,  we  should  not  dare 
utter  it.  But  it  is  not  we  who  say  so,  but  the  truth  itself; 
and  we  should  be  wanting  in  that  charity  which  loves  our 
neighbour  as  ourselves,  if  we  sought  to  conceal  or  to  soften  it. 
It  is  no  charity  to  those  who  are  in  error  to  be  left  to  think 
their  condition  is  not  perilous.  We  may  be  as  liberal  as  we 
will  in  what  is  our  own,  but  tlicre  is  no  place  for  our  liberality 
in  that  which  is  not  ours,  but  God's.  It  is  not  we,  but  he, 
who  makes  the  conditions  of  salvation,  and  such  conditions 
as  seem  to  him  good ;  and  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  we 
could  make  no  better  ones,  were  the  matter  left  to  us.    Our 
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business,  and  that  of  every  rational  being,  is  to  find  out  the 
conditions  of   salvation  actually  establisiied  in  the  divine 
order,  and  to  conform  to  them,  without  disturbing  ourselves 
with    the    question,  whether  they  are   liberal   or  illiberal, 
pleasing  to  the  unbeliever  or  displeasing.     The  Almighty 
is  not  very  likely  to  do  wrong,  or  to  exact  what  he  does  not 
impart  the  ability  to  give.     That  sectarians  do  not  and  can- 
not elicit  an  act  of  faith  is  no  more  than  they  themselves 
know,  or  are  morally  bound  to  know.     Our  young  friend, 
himself  a  minister,  and  occupying  one  of  our  old  Puritan 
pulpits,  not  only  begins  by  a  virtual  confession  of  his  want  of 
faith,  but  writes  his  whole  letter  to  prove  that  an  act  of 
faith,  properly  so  called,  is  utterly  impossible.     Chilling- 
worth,  decidedly  the  ablest  champion  the  Protestant  cause 
has  ever  counted,  confesses  that  divine  faith  is  not  possibla 
on  Protestant  principles,  and  boldly  contends  that  God  does 
not  demand  it.     Doubtless,  sectarians  may  generally  think 
they  have  all   the  faith  that  it  is  j)ossible  for  us  human 
beings  to  have,  but  they  know  that  what  they  have  is  not 
properly  faith  ;  for  they  cannot  be  ignorant  that  faith,  to  be 
faith,  must  exclude  doubt,  and — unless  the  power  of  believ- 
ing is  obstructed  by  sin — even  the  possibility  of  doubt.    The 
best  among  them,  those  the  most  firmly  persuaded  of  their 
orthodoxy,  know  nothing  of  the  calm,  tranquil  faith  of  the 
Catholic  believer, — have  no  absolute  certainty,  such  certainty 
as  would  make  them  feel  it  absurd,  even  by  way  of  hypoth- 
esis, to  suppose  their  sect  may  possibly  err ;  for  every  one 
confesses  his  sect  is  fallible,  and  denies  that  there  is  any 
infallible  church.     They  may  think  they  are  as  certain  as. 
others  are,  as  certain  as  they  can  be ;  but  surely  tliey  are 
not  so  certain  but  they  would  gladly  be  more  certain.     If 
they  could  have  a  higher  certainty,  how  thankfully  would 
they  receive  it,  and  from  how  much  secret  misgiving  would 
it  relieve  them !     "  We  think  we  are  right ;   we  think  we 
cannot  be  deceived ;  we  hope  we  are  not ;  we  pray  that  we 
may  not  be  ;  we  close  our  eyes  and  ears  to  whatever  would 
suggest  that  we  are ;  yet  we  do  not  know ;  it  is  possible  we 
are  mistaken  ;  we  are  all  liable  to  err ;  we  try  to  be  right, 
and  we  trust  a  merciful  God  will  pardon  us,  if  we  are  not." 
This  is  the  most  that  we  have  ever  known  sectarians  able 
to  say ;  and  if  sometimes  they  attempt  to  say  more,  it  is,  if 
they  are  not  evidently  laboring  under  some  hallucination, 
because  they  are  conscious  that  more  is  requisite  to  come 
up  to  the  standard  of  faith.     Now,  in  all  this  thei-e  is  no 
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faith,  not  the  most  distant  approacli  to  faith.  Sectarians 
are,  then,  not  only  without  faitli,  but,  unless  altogether 
more  stupid  than  we  believe  them,  thej'  know  they  have  no 
faith ;  at  least,  the  doubt  and  mistrust  they  experience  indi- 
cate a  sufficient  knowledge  of  their  want  of  faith  to  render 
them  culpable,  if  they  do  not  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability 
inquire  if  a  certain  faitli  be  not  possible, — a  faith  so  certain 
that  tliey  can  conceive  nothing  more  certain,  and  in  which 
they  can  affirm  the  credible  object  as  certainly  as  they  can 
now  their  own  existence,  and  more  certainly  tlian  the 
mathematician,  with  natural  reason  alone,  can  that  the  three 
angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles.  In  every 
land,  the  church  is  at  their  door,  assuring  them  such  a  faitli 
as  this  is  possible,  and  the  indispensable  condition  of  salva- 
tion. Do  they  examine  to  see  if  what  she  says  is  true? 
Not  at  all.  They  will  not  seek,  therefore  they  do  not  find  ; 
and  whose  the  fault  ?  It  is  not  ours  to  say  ;  but  we  leave  it 
to  them  to  decide,  if,  when  they  come  to  the  judgment  bar 
of  God,  it  turns  out,  as  it  will,  that  the  church  is  right, 
what  valid  plea  they  will  have  for  not  having  been  true, 
devout  Catholics.  There  stands  the  church,  or  there  stands 
Christ  in  the  clinrch,  knocking  at  the  door  of  their  hearts, 
his  locks  wet  with  the  dew  of  the  night,  entreating  them 
to  arise  and  let  him  enter.  What  excuse  have  they  for 
bidding  him  begone  and  not  trouble  their  rest  ?  It  is  for 
them,  and  not  for  us,  to  answer.  All  we  say  is,  "  faith 
■comes  by  hearing,"  and  "  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to 
please  God." 

11.  When  we  have  established  the  church  to  the  hu- 
man intellect,  by  removing  the  intellectual  obstacles  to 
its  reception,  we  have  the  i-ight  in  all  subsequent  controver- 
sies to  appeal  to  it,  as  authority  which  even  they  who  do 
not  as  yet  receive  it  by  divine  faith  are  bound,  by  the  laws 
of  their  own  reason,  to  acknowledge  and  submit  to.  On  its 
authority  we  then  tell  them,  and  they  cannot  object,  since 
by  the  very  supposition  no  valid  objection  can  be  brought, 
that  they  are  bound  to  elicit  the  act  of  divine  faith,  and 
that  if  they  do  not,  whoever  or  wherever  they  are,  it  is 
their  own  fault ;  for,  on  the  same  unobjectionable  authority, 
we  tell  them  again  that  there  is  a  preparatory  grace  given 
unto  all  men,  which,  if  not  resisted,— and  whicli  need  not 
be  resisted,  for  the  act  of  resistance  is  a  free,  voluntary  act 
on  the  part  of  him  who  resists,— will  be  immediately  effi- 
cacious in  disposing  them  to  believe,  and  conducting  them 
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to  the  holy  sacrament  of  Baptism,  in  wliich  they  will  infal- 
libly receive  the  donum  fidei^  and  become  able  to  elicit  the 
faith  required.  Thus  to  believe  is  always  in  their  j^ower, 
if  they  will  to  believe.  If  they  resist  the  grace  of  God,  if 
they  remain  unbelievers,  if  they  persist  in  opposing  the 
word,  however  honest  and  sincere  they  may  fancy  them- 
selves, we  tell  them,  on  the  authority  wliich  their  own  reason 
declares  to  be  paramount  to  all  others,  that  they  are  in 
fault,  are  guilty  before  God,  and  have  no  right  to  expect 
any  thing  but  everlasting  condemnation.  "  He  that  believ- 
eth  not  shall  be  condenmed."  Here  we  obtain  a  motive 
that  may  operate  on  the  will,  and  induce  it  not  to  resist  di- 
vine grace,  but  to  suffer  it  to  be  efficacious  in  preparing  and 
finally  completing  the  conversion.  Hence  the  importance, 
in  conjunction  with  divine  grace,  of  the  logical  process. 

VI.  We  have  now  answered  the  principal  objections 
urged  by  the  letter  before  us.  We  have  endeavoured  to 
make  the  answer  conclusive,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  sim- 
ple and  popular  in  its  form  as  the  nature  of  the  subject 
allowed.  The  reply  is  long,  but  it  is  well  known  that  an 
objection  may  be  stated  in  a  single  line,  which  will  require 
a  volume  to  refute.  If  we  had  been  called  upon  to  an- 
swer only  for  philosopliers  and  theologians,  we  could  have 
answered  in  much  briefer  space,  and  with  far  greater  ease 
to  ourselves ;  but  all  readers  are  not  philosophers  or  theolo- 
gians, and  it  requires  not  seldom  less  labor  to  prepare  the 
answer  than  it  does  the  majority  of  readers  to  receive  it. 
We  have  aimed  to  adapt  our  remarks  to  the  understanding 
of  men  of  strong  and  clear  minds  of  all  classes  and  pursuits, 
and  hope  we  have  escaped  the  fault  of  being  too  popular 
for  the  professional  and  too  scholastic  for  the  general  reader. 
A  few  additional  remarks,  in  reply  to  certain  miscellaneous 
objections  presented  in  the  letter,  and  we  close  this  already 
.too  protracted  discussion. 

1.  Our  correspondent  tells  us,  that  tiiere  are  only  two 
methods  by  which  the  claims  of  the  church  can  be  estab- 
lished :  the  one,  arguing  from  principles  common  to  both 
parties  ;  and  the  other,  the  historical  method.  The  first  he 
condemns  as  proving  nothing,  inasmuch  as  it  assumes,  but 
■does  not  prove,  the  principles.  A¥ill  he  tell  us  how  it  is 
possible  for  two  parties  mutually  opposed  to  argue  together, 
jf  not  from  principles  common  to  them  both,  and  therefore 
from  that  on  whicli  they  are  not  opposed,  but  agreed  %  He 
-decides  in  favor  of  the  historical  method ;  but  this,  so  far 
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as  it  involves  argument  at  all,  involves  arguments  from 
principles  common  to  both  parties.  Nothing  can  be  con- 
cluded from  history  by  either  party  for  itself  or  against  the 
other,  save  so  far  as  both  agree  on  the  facts  of  history ;  and 
these  facts,  when  agreed  on,  become  principles  common  to 
both  parties,  from  which  conclusions  may  be  drawn.  One 
method,  in  fact,  no  more  proves  its  principles  than  the 
other :  for  reasoning  never  proves  its  principles,  but  must 
always  proceed  from  premises  given,  not  obtained. 

We  grant  the  question  of  the  church  is  simply  an  histor- 
ical question ;  yet  a  question  not  of  all  history,  but  of  cer- 
tain delinite  facts.     The  WTiter  of  tlie  letter  is  mistaken  in 
supposing  it  involves  a  thorough  investigation  of  tlie  man- 
ners, customs,  laws,  political,  civil,  and  literary  institutions 
and  influences  of  past  ages ;  for  it  would  be  impossible  from 
these  to  conclude  any  thing  for  or  against  the  divine  origin 
and  constitution  of  tlie  church.     He,  in  assuming  this  in- 
vestigation to  be  necessary,  assumes  that  we  have  in  our 
natural  reason  a  standard  or  measure  of  infallibility, — not 
merely  of  what  is  relatively  infallible,  infallible  in  relation 
to  reason,  and  what  pertains  to  its  own  legitimate  province, 
— but  of  what  is  absolutely  infallible  ;  which  we  Iiave  not, 
and  cannot  have ;  for,  if  we  had,  we  should  know  all  that 
•  God  knows,  and  be  what  the  devil  falsely  told  our  flrst  par- 
ents they  would  be,  if  they  should  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.     Here  is  a  fact 
which  Protestants  seldom  appreciate.     It  was  not  appreci- 
ating this  fact  which  led  rrofessor  Park  to  commit  the 
blunders  in  his  Lecture  on  The  Intellectual  and  Moral  In- 
■fluence  of  Jiomanism,  which  we  exposed  in  our  lieview  for 
laBt  October.*     The  Protestant  forgets,  that,  if  the  church 
be  true,  be  from  God,  her  teaching  must  be  his  reason,  the 
principle  or  standard  by  which  he  is  to  judge  the  influences 
of  history,  not  these  the  standard  by  which  he  is  to  judge 
her  teaching.     He  carries  with  him  always  the  assumption, 
of  private  reason  as  the  ultimate  authority  on  all  questions- 
which  can  come  up, — not  reflecting,  that,  if  private  reason 
be  the  ultimate  authority,  there  can  be  no  church  authority. 
The  church  concluded  by  private  reason,  no  matter  from 
what  data,  would  not  be   authoritative,  for  the  authority 
would  be  that  of  private  reason  which  concluded  it ;  and 
in  believing  what  it  proposes  we  should  not  believe  it,  but 
private  reason.     The  assumption  of  the  authority  of  private 

*  Bee  Pvofesior  Park  against  Catholicity  in  Volume  VI.— Ed. 
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reason  negatives  in  advance  that  of  tlie  church,  and  renders 
the  proposed  investigation  ridiculous.  It  is,  as  we  said  in 
replying  to  Professor  Park,  a  plain  begging  of  the  question, 
■or  the  decision  in  advance  against  the  church.  \  et  it  is 
always  after  having  assumed  the  ultimate  authority  of  pri- 
vate reason,  and  after  having  thus  decided  against  the 
■church,  that  our  Protestant  logicians  proceed  to  incjuire  if 
the  church  be  or  be  not  authoritative.  And  it  is  precisely 
this  course  our  young  friend  unconsciously  adopts  in  the 
historical  investigation  he  proposes  as  necessary.  Yet  he 
prides  himself  on  his  reason,  and  laughs  at  Catholic  logi- 
cians. A  little  reflection,  one  would  think,  would  suffice  to 
teach  him  his  mistake,  and  to  show  him  that  it  is  very  nec- 
•e^sary  to  understand  the  precise  question  at  issue,  before 
proceeding  to  its  solution.  All  that  liistory  can  do,  all  that 
it  is  required  to  do  in  the  case,  is  to  establish  two  simjjle 
facts : — 1.  That  our  Lord  did  found  a  church  with  author- 
ity to  teach  ;  and  2.  That  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is 
the  one  he  founded.  These  two  facts  historically  estab- 
lished, as  we  should  establish  any  other  historical  facts,  all  is 
■established,  and  reason  has  no  further  office  but  to  appre- 
hend and  submit  to  what  the  church  teaches.  A  very  little 
study  will  enable  our  correspondent,  with  his  present 
knowledge  of  history  in  general,  to  establish  these ;  for 
they  are  established  by  plain  and  public  facts,  readily  come 
at,  and  easily  verified.  The  method  he  proposes  involves 
the  precise  paralogism  he  began  by  objecting  to,  and,  if 
pursued,  would  oiily  bewilder  him  in  a  mass  of  details, 
from  which  he  could  derive  no  light  on  the  real  problem  to 
be  solved.  We  cannot,  therefore,  understand  his  incompe- 
tency to  decide  forthwith  all  there  is  for  him  to  decide ; 
and  we  by  no  means  agree  that  it  is  necessary  for  him  to 
•delay  his  obedience  to  the  commands  of  his  God,  till  he  has 
wasted  the  better  part  of  his  life  in  a  useless  investigation. 
We,  of  course,  do  not  want  him  or  any  one  to  come  blindly 
into  the  church  ;  and  we  assure  him  he  will  find  few  priests 
j-eady  to  receive  him,  till  he  can  give  a  reason  for  the  faith 
he  hopes  to  receive ;  but  he  has  only  to  resolve  to  open  his 
heart  to  the  truth,  to  abate  his  confidence  in  his  own  infal- 
libility, or  power,  by  unassisted  reason,  to  judge  infallibly 
of  revealed  truth,  and  earnestly  to  pray  God  to  incline  his 
will  to  his  holy  word,  and  to  open  his  understanding  to  its 
reception,  and  the  doubt  and  darkness  will  flee  away,  the 
■day-star  will  arise  in  his  heart,  he  will  experience  tlie  inef- 
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fable  joy  of  believing,  and  like  the  blessed  Apostle  St. 
Thomas,  but  more  blessed  than  he,  exclaim,  "  My  Lord  and' 
my  God ! "  _  '  _ 

2.  Our  correspondent  mistakes  the  teachings  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  when  he  fancies  she  teaches  that  the  "  true 
condition  of  salvation  is  that  each  should  act  up  to  the 
measure  of  faith  or  of  light  he  has."  She  teaches,  and  all  her 
children  are  bound  to  believe,  that  out  of  the  pale  of  her 
communion  there  is  no  salvation;  for  she  teaches  that 
"  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God  ; "  and  faith, 
we  have  proved,  over  and  over  again,  in  the  sense  she  takes 
the  word,  is  impossible  without  her.  God  does  not  com- 
mand what  is  impossible ;  or,  if  he  commands  what  is 
naturally  impossible  for  men  to  do,  he  never  commands  it 
without  bestowing  the  grace  which  renders  it  possible  ;  and 
therefore,  if  they  do  not  always  and  everywhere  do  what  he 
commands,  the  fault  is  theirs,  in  resisting  the  grace  given 
them,  and  which,  if  not  resisted,  would  have  been  efficacious.. 

Our  correspondent  has  been  misled  by  what  some  of  our- 
theologians  say  concerning  invincible  ignorance,  and  which 
he  totally  misapprehends.  That  God  will  condemn  no  man 
for  invincible  ignorance  is  readily  conceded ;  but  whether 
there  ever  was  or  ever  can  be  a  case  of  real  invincible 
ignorance,  as  to  what  the  church  teaches  is  necessary  to  be 
explicitly  believed  as  the  medium  of  salvation,  may  well  be 
doubted,  and  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  unsusceptible 
of  proof.  All  baptized  children,  by  whomsoever  baptized, 
are  in  the  communion  of  the  church,  and,  if  dying  in 
infancy,  or  before  committing  any  mortal  sin,  will  undoubt- 
edly be  saved  ;  but  the  most  liberal  construction  of  invinci- 
ble ignorance  ever  adopted  by  any  Catholic  theologian  falls 
far  short  of  the  latitudinarian  principle  assumed.  !No  one 
is  ever  admitted  to  be  invincibly  ignorant,  who  has  had  any 
possible  means  of  knowing  what  tlie  church  requires  him  to 
believe  as  the  medium  of  salvation ;  and  no  one,  even  if 
invincibly  ignorant,  can  be  saved,  unless,  when  dying,  he  is 
free  from  mortal  sin  ; — two  things  which  can  -with  difficulty,, 
to  say  the  least,  be  assumed  of  any  adult  person  out  of  the 
church,  especially  of  any  Protestant.  It  is  hard  to  conceive 
any  Protestant  who  could  not  know  wliat  the  church 
teaches,  if  he  wished.  His  very  Protestantism  brings  the 
church  to  his  notice,  and  in  its  history  and  doctrines  tells- 
him  so  much  of  her,  that  he  is  inexcusable,  if  he  do  not  go- 
further,  and  ascertain  what  she  is  and  what  she  requires.. 
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If  he  does  go  further,  and  ascertains  what  she  teaches,  he  is 
not  in  ignorance  ;  and  if  he  then  does  not  believe  her,  he  is 
a  heretic ;  and  heresy,  the  blessed  apostle  assures  ns,  is  a 
deadly  sin.  At  any  rate,  wliatever  may  be  said  in  the  case 
of  some,  the  plea  of  invincible  ignorance  cannot  avail  our 
young  friend.  He  is  an  educated  man ;  has  studied  theol- 
ogy ;  and  he  professes  to  be  a  minister  of  the  Gospel ;  he 
knows  there  is  a  church  called  the  Catholic  Church,  and  he 
has  had  ample  means  of  knowing  what  she  teaches.  His 
position  outside  of  her,  then,  if  she  be  the  true  church,  as 
she  most  assuredly  is,  must  be  not  a  little  perilous,  and  alto- 
gether unjustifiable. 

3.  Our  young  Protestant  minister  says,  it  is  "  utterly 
wicked  and  absurd  to  denounce  any  penalty  beforehand 
upon  any  result  deliberately  and  candidly  arrived  at " ; 
for  there  must  be  in  "  reasoning,  between  man  and  man,  no 
threats  introduced,  or  any  extraneous  element  wliatever,  to 
influence  the  determination."  In  reasoning  between  man 
and  man,  we  concede  it ;  but  this  is  not  a  question  between 
man  and  man,  but  between  man  and  his  Maker ;  and  the 
threats  or  consequences  of  believing  or  not  believing  are 
intrinsic,  not  extraneous,  elements  of  the  question  to  be 
decided.  Between  man  and  man,  all  reasoning,  all  faith 
even,  is  free,  and  no  man  has  the  right  to  call  another  to 
an  account  for  his  faith,  whatever  it  may  be ;  for  we  recog- 
nize no  human  authority  in  matters  of  faith.  Before  God, 
too,  man  is  free  to  believe  or  not  to  believe,  as  it  seems  to 
him  good ;  but  not  free  to  hope  the  same  recompense 
whether  he  believes  or  disbelievcB.  Almighty  God  has 
promised  eternal  life  to  the  believer,  and  threatened  the 
unbeliever  with  eternal  death.  "  He  that  believeth  and  is 
baptized  shall  be  saved ;  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be 
condemned."  St.  Mark,  xvi.  16.  You  can  believe  or  not, 
as  you  choose.  If  you  choose  not  to  believe,  eternal  death 
will  be  your  doom  ;  if  you  choose  to  believe,  you  may  as- 
pire to  eternal  life.  This  is  an  integral  p9rt  of  that  very 
word  you  are  to  believe  or  not  believe,  into  the  credibility 
or  incredibility  of  which  you  are  to  inqiiire.  Where  is  the 
wickedness  in  proposing  such  a  word,  or  in  us  in  telling  you 
that  God  has  revealed  such  a  word,  and  in  urging  you  to 
inquire  if  we  are  not  right  in  telling  you  so  'i  Here  is  no 
extraneous  element  introduced  to  inlluence  the  determina- 
tion, for  nothing  is  introduced  not  integral  in  the  ques- 
tion itself.     The  indignation  expressed,  then,  is  misplaced. 
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Moreover,  our  correspondent  proceeds  on  a  supposition 
wliich  we  cannot  grant  liim.     He  supposes  that  men  may 
deliberately  and  candidly  inquire  into  the  authority  of  the 
church  and  come  to  different  results,  or  tiiat  the  author- 
ity of  the  church  is  a  matter  about  wliich  men  may  honestly 
differ  in  opinion.     We  do  not  concede  this.     Faith  is  not  a 
matter  of  opinion  ;  and  there  can  be,  after  proper  examina- 
ation,  no  honest  difference  of  opinion  about  it.     The  Al- 
mighty has  not  committed  the  indiscretion  of  making  a 
revelation  for  us,  and  of  leaving  it  so  uncertain  and  doubt- 
ful, that  men  may  honestly  differ  from  one  another  as  to 
what  it  is.     Such  indiscretion,  or  such  want  of  foresight  and 
proper  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  we  might  look  for  in 
weak  and  imprudent  men,  but  not  in  the  all-wise  and  all- 
powerful  God.   He,  if  he  has  made  a  revelation  at  all,  must 
have  made  it  to  be  believed ;  and  also  have  made  the  means 
of  believing  it  so  accessible,  so  certain  and  sure,  that  no  one, 
with  ordinary  prudence,  can  honestly  seek  and  not  ffnd.    If 
you  examine  lionestly,  meekly,  candidly,  in  an  humble  and 
reverential  spirit,  the  only  proper  spirit  in  which  to  inquire 
at  all,  you  will  infallibly  ffnd  that  the  Catholic  Church  is 
the  living  and  authoritative  church  of  God  ;  for,  if  you  so 
inquire,  you  will  be  submissive  to  the  grace  whicii  is  given 
you,  and  that  will  subdue  your  moral  repugnance  to  the 
church,  and  open  the  eyes  of  your  understanding  to  her 
claims.     We  tell  you  this,  and  you  have  no  right  to  dispute 
us  till  you  have  so  inquired,  or  till  you  bring  us  an  instance 
of  some  one  having  so  inquired,  and  failed.     But  if  you 
inquire  with  a  proud  and  contracted  spirit,  with  haughty  )'eH- 
ance  on  your  own  infallibility  and  self-sufficiency,  resolutely 
resisting  divine  grace,  you  will  not  find,  and  will  not  deserve 
to  find ;  for  you  will  inquire  amiss, — in  a  disj^osition,  not  to  re- 
ceive, but  to  reject  the  truth.     And  here  is  the  reason  why 
so  many  who  think  they  are  honest  inquirers  do  not  find. 
At  bottom  you  will  always  find  exorbitant  pride,  an  over- 
weening self-conceit,  though,  it  may  be,  aping  the  form  of 
humility.     There  is  a  want  of  perfect  igeimou8ness,'of  true 
earnestness,  of  a  loving  and  reverential  disposition.     Then, 
again,  thousands  who  say  they  inquire  do  not  inquire.    How 
many  of  those  Protestants  who  condemn  Catholicity  in  such 
unmeasured  terms  have  ever  sat  one  hour  for  instruction  at 
the  feet  of  those  authorized  to  give  it?     He  who  would 
know  the  Catholic  faith  should  always  seek  instruction  from 
the  living  teacher  authorized  by  the  cimrch  to  teach,  and  he 
will  never  have  inquired  properly  till  he  has  done  so. 
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4.  Tlie  writer  of  tlie  letter  professes  himself  to  hold  to 
the  Catholic  Church ;  so  iirmly  rooted  in  all  men  is  that 
article  of  the  creed,  "  I  believe  in  the  holy  Catholic  Cliurch," 
and  so  difficult  is  it  for  any  one  even  to  conceive  the  possi- 
bility of  being  a  Christian  without  acknowledging  the 
Catholic  Churcli.  The  church  hovers  over  them  ;  and  in 
their  wildest  extravagances  some  shadow  of  her  majesty  is 
always  present  to  their  hearts  and  imaginations, — a  fact 
worth  meditating  long  and  well.  The  writer  says,  the 
"  Catholic  Church  comprises  all  who  share  the  faith  and  sal- 
vation of  Jesus  Christ."  Another  precious  admission,  which 
involves  the  whole  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation  ;  for  if 
the  church  coiiqjrises  all  who  share  that  faith  and  salvation, 
then  none  whom  the  church  does  not  comprise  do  or  can 
share  the  faith  and  salvation  of  Jesus  Christ, — and  what 
more  do  we  say,  when  we  say  faith  and  salvation  are  not 
possible  out  of  the  communion  of  the  Catholic  Church  1 

But  who  are  these  who  share  the  faith  and  salvation  of 
Jesus  Christ  ?  The  members  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Agreed.  Are  the}'  members  because  they  share  the  faith 
and  salvation,  or  do  they  share  the  faith  and  salvation  be- 
cause members?  If  you  say  the  latter,  you  must  determine 
the  church,  and  become  a  member  of  it,  before  you  can 
share  the  faith  and  salvation,  or  be  truly  a  Christian ;  which 
is  the  Catholic  doctrine.  Then  what,  where,  or  which  is  the 
Catholic  Church,  or  church  of  which  you  must  be  a  mem- 
ber in  order  to  share  the  faith  and  salvation  of  Jesus 
Christ?  Here  is  a  very  significant  question,  and  which 
must  be  answered  first  of  all.  If  you  say  the  former,  that 
you  are  members  because  you  share  the  faith  and  salvation, 
which  is  what  we  suppose  you  would  say,  then  you  must 
hold  that  you  get  the  faith  and  salvation  without  the 
church.  ISow,  how  without  the  church  do  you  contrive  to 
get  the  faith  and  salvation  ?  How  do  you  determine  what 
they  are  ?  How  do  you  determine  what  are  the  means  of 
eliciting  the  faith  and  securing  the  salvation  ?  Tliese,  you 
will  perceive,  are  for  you,  as  well  as  for  us,  fundamental 
questions,  and  must  be  answered  in  some  way.  How  do 
you  answer  them  ?  and  how  establish  the  soundness  and 
sufficiency  of  your  answer  ?  Here  is  a  difficulty  which  you 
must  not  evade,  but  one  which  you  must  meet  at  the  very 
threshold. 

You  may  answer  us,  as  your  liberal  Christian  friends  in 
general  do,  that  (Christianity  is  a  life, — the  life  of  Christ ;  and 
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that  he  who  truly  lives  this  life  has  all  that  is  or  can  be  re- 
quired of  him.  Agreed,  again.  We  say  Christianity  is  a 
life, — the  life  of  Christ, — and  that  all  who  truly  live  it  have 
all  that  they  need,  either  for  this  world  or  for  that  which  is 
to  come.  But  can  this  life  be  begotten  and  lived  out  of  the 
communion  of  the  Catholic  Church  ?  Here  is  the  question. 
You  assume  it  can,  and  that  you  or  some  of  you  live  it,  and 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  of  living  it  are  brought  into  the 
church.  This  is  a  very  prettj'  theory,  but  will  you  just 
favor  us  with  its  proofs  ?  You  demand  of  us  proofs  ;  do 
not  take  it  unkindly,  then,  if  we  demand  proofs  of  you. 
We  suspect,  however,  that  this  is  a  point  on  which  you  do 
not  happen  to  have  any  proofs  to  adduce.  You  make  an 
assumption,  which  is  demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  your 
condition,  we  admit,  but  for  which  you  have  not  the  shadow 
of  any  authority.  You  reason  in  this  way  :  "  We  who  are 
out  of  the  church  do  or  may  live  the  true  life,  and  there- 
fore we  do  or  may  live  the  true  life  out  of  the  church  ;  and 
by  living  it  out  of  the  church,  come,  ipso  facto,  into  the 
church."  This  is  liberal  Christian  logic,  and  y&%  it  is  the  best 
you  have.  We  utterly  deny  your  assumption.  None  of 
you  who  are  outside  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  do  live,. 
approach,  or  even  truly  conceive  the  Christian  life.  The 
Christian  life  is  not  in  the  natural  order ;  it  is  the  supernatu- 
ral life  of  justice,  which  places  him  who  lives  it  on  the  plane 
of  a  supernatural  destiny ;  and  it  is  not  and  cannot  be  lived 
without  supernatural  faith, — "  the  just  shall  live  by  faith," 
— and  supernatural  faith  is  not  possible  without  the  church. 
Faith  is  not,  as  our  liberalist  divines  hold,  something  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Christian  life,  but  that  in  which  the  Christian 
life  begins,  and  without  which  it  cannot  be.  We  have  seen 
that  the  proper  natural  human  life  begins  and  must  begin 
in  an  act  of  faith,  in  a  pure  simple  affirmation  ;  so  in  the 
order  of  grace,  or  the  supernatural  order,  the  proper  Chris- 
tian life  can  begin  only  by  a  primitive  act  of  supernatural 
faith,  a  pure  affirmation,  which  affirms  in  one  and  the  same 
act  both  the  antecedent  and  consequent.  For — remark  well 
— the  Christian  life  is  not  a  continuation  amd  development 
of  our  natural  human  life,  but  a  new  life,  which  for  the 
individual  begins  absolutely  de  novo,  and  therefore  demands 
necessarily  "a  new  birtli,"  properly  a 5m'M,/  and  therefore  all 
the  necessary  conditions  of  birth  in  general,  inconceivable 
in  the  special  case  of  the  Christian  birth  without  the  church, 
the  immaculate  bride  of  the  Lamb,  the  joyful  Mother  of  all 
the  faithful. 
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Nothing  is  more  absurd  than  to  make  the  children  ante- 
rior to  the  mother,  and  to  assume  that  the  spiritual  children 
procreate  their  own  spiritual  mother,  as  is  assumed  when 
it  is  assumed  the  Christian  life  may  be  begotten  and  lived 
without  the  church,  and  that  the  ciuirch  is  simply  the  off- 
spring of  those  in  whom  it  is  so  begotten,  and  who  so  live 
it.  This  reverses  the  whole  order  of  both  nature  and  grace. 
We  cannot,  then,  accept  your  Catholic  Church,  nor  concede 
that  you,  in  the  remotest  degree,  while  out  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  live  the  Christian  life,  or  share  the  faith 
and  salvation  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  concede  you  many 
amiable  qualities,  many  natural  virtues,  which  in  their 
place  are  respectable ;  we  grant  that  many  of  you  do  all 
that  can  be  really  expected  of  simple  human  nature,  wound- 
ed as  it  has  been  by  the  Fall ;  we  even  concede  you  all  the 
real  worth  of  character  you  claim  for  yourselves  ;  but  we 
see  in  it  no  approach  to  the  Christian  life;  and  it  is  because 
you  cannot  be  born  again  and  live  the  Christian  life  out  of 
the  church  that  you  are  so  earnestly  entreated  to  come  into- 
her  communion.  It  is  not  that  we  underrate  your  virtues, 
but  that  you  underrate  the  Christian  life,  when  you  imagine 
that  you  are  or  can  be  living  it. 

Our  correspondent  thinks  that  the  epithet  "i?oman" 
applied  to  the  church  neutralizes  the  epithet  Catholic.  We 
think  differently.  Unity  is  essential  to  catholicity;  for 
that  thing  which  you  call  catholic  must  be  one,  or  it  cannot 
be  catholic  or  universal,  but  will  be  multiple,  and  there- 
fore particular.  The  unity  must  be  predicable  in  the  same 
order,  too,  as  the  catholicity  or  universality.  If  you  assume 
a  church,  catholic  in  the  visible  order,  as  you  do  when  you 
speak  of  it  as  extended  or  capable  of  extension  in  space, 
you  must  predicate  unity  of  it  in  the  same  order,  or  what 
you  term  catholic  will  not  be  catholic,  but  a  collection  or 
aggregate  of  particulars.  We  commend  this  fact  to  the 
learned  and  metaphysical  New  York  Churcliman,  and  to 
our  "  Reformed  Catholics  "  of  the  Anglican  and  Protestant 
Episcopal  sect  generally,  who  pronounce  the  word  catholio 
with  so  much  emphasis,  and  who  would  fain  persuade  us 
that  they  are  so  innocent  as  really  to  believe  that  the  world 
will  recognize  the  Catholic  Church  in  an  aggregation  of 
particular  communions,  each  distinct  and  independent  of 
the  other,  and  bound  together  by  no  visible  bond  of  unity. 
If  your  unity  is  invisible,  your  catholicity  must  also  be  in- 
visible, and  to  assert  a  visible    catholic   church  with  no 
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visible  unity  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  simple  contra- 
diction in  terms.  These  '•'•Reformed  Catholics,"  who  would 
be  much  more  effectually  reformed  if  at  once  refm^med  by 
the  grace  of  God  into  what  they  call  Romanists,  must  not 
laugh  at  our  young  friend  for  his  notion  of  a  catliolic 
church,  made  up  of  isolated  individuals,  dispersed  over  the 
globe,  and  bound  together  by  no  bond  of  unity,  visible  or 
invisible ;  for  they  adopt  precisely  his  doctrine,  only  they 
take  particular  communions  for  their  units,  and  he  simply 
individuals. 

The  proper  name  of  the  church  is  "  The  Holy  Catholic 
Apostolic  Church,"  and  the  epithet  Roman  is  added,  not  to 
restrict  the  meaning  of  Catliolic,  but  simply  to  mark  the 
visible  centre  of  unity ;  and  since  it  undeniably  must  have 
such  a  centre  of  unity  somewhere,  or  not  be  catholic  or 
universal,  it  is  obvious  that  the  epithet  Roman,  so  far  from 
neutralizing  the  meaning  of  the  word  Catholic,  serves  to 
confirm  it,  and  to  make  the  universality  or  catholicity  of 
the  church  more  striking  and  unmistakable.  It  defines  at 
once  to  you  the  Catholic  Church  by  directing  you  to  its 
•centre  of  unity.  One  is  struck  at  times  with  the  slender 
stock  in  trade  of  critical  and  philosophical  knowledge  on 
which  our  Protestant  friends  attempt  to  do  business.  A 
little  reflection,  a  little  sober  thought,  would  save  them  from 
many  laughable  blunders,  as  well  as  from  the  incivility  of 
applying  nicknames,  and  calling  us  Romanists,  a  term 
■exceedingly  ill  adapted  to  designate  our  faith  or  character. 
Nevertheless  the  blunders  and  incivility  are  theirs,  not  ours. 

5.  "  The  Roman  hierarchy,  not  the  faith  of  Romanists 
[Catholics],  is  what  I  am  steadily  opposed  to,"  says  our 
■estimable  young  preacher.  What  would  he  think  of  the 
play  of  Hamlet  witli  the  part  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark 
left  out  by  particular  request  ?  Not  much,  we  appreliend, 
of  the  play  itself,  and  still  less  of  those  by  whose  particular 
request  the  part  was  left  out.  Very  much  in  the  same  light 
as  this  would  strike  him  does  his  declaration  strike  us. 
"  The  Holy  Catholic  Church  "  is  an  article  of  faith  in  the 
■Catholic's  creed,  and  the  hierarchy  is  not,  in  his  faith,  an 
excrescence  of  tlie  church,  nor  a  mere  accidental  appendage 
to  it,  but  essential  to  its  very  being  as  the  church.  The 
Catholic  faith  teaches  that  the  hierarchy  of  bishops,  or 
pastors  and  teachers,  under  their  chief,  the  successor  of 
■St.  Peter,  is  of  divine  institution,  atid  no  Catholic  can 
•oppose  it  without  opposing  his  whole  faith.    Tlie  authority 
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on  which  that  rests  is  the  authority  on  wliich  his  wliole 
creed  rests,  and,  if  he  should  admit  it  to  be  insufficient  for 
the  hiei'archy,  he  would  admit  it  to  be  insufficient  for  the 
other  articles  of  his  creed,  and  then  he  would  have  no  faith 
left.  No  man,  then,  can  oppose  the  Catholic  hierarchy 
without  opposing  directly  the  whole  Catholic  faitli.  Alas! 
man  is  a  poor  church  builder,  a  miserable  church  reformer. 
There  stands  the  Catholic  Church,  as  she  has  stood  for 
these  eighteen  hundred  years,  and  as  slie  will  stand  unto- 
the  consummation  of  the  world.  Either  she  is  the  church 
of  God,  or  she  is  not.  If  she  is  not,  away  with  her ;  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with  her,  and  want  nothing  which 
is  hers.  If  she  is,  as  she  is  as  certainly  as  God  exists,  then 
you  must  take  her  as  she  is,  as  a  whole ;  you  have  no  ques- 
tions to  ask,  no  suggestions  to  make,  no  improvements  to 
recommend.  Your  sole  business  is  to  bow  down  your 
reason  and  will  to  her,  as  the  visible  representative  of  Al- 
mighty God,  and  to  believe  and  do  simply  what  she  com- 
mands you.  If  she  does  not  please  you,  if  she  does  not 
suit  your  taste  or  judgment,  it  does  not  follow  that  she  is 
in  fault.  The  Almighty  was  not  bound  to  take  you  or  me 
into  his  councils,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  it  would  have 
been  of  any  great  advantage  to  him,  if  he  had  acttially  con- 
sulted us.  Men  are  a  little  too  ready  to  counsel  the  All- 
wise,  and  to  inform  him  iiow  he  ought  or  ought  not  to  do. 
It  is  but  becoming  modesty  to  presume  that  lie  knew  as 
well  as  we  how  to  constitute  his  church,  and  that  it  is  for 
us  to  seek  to  conform  ourselves  to  her,  and  not  for  her  to 
seek  to  conform  herself  to  us.  The  objection  is  a  silly  one, 
if  the  church  be  not  of  God ;  it  deserves  a  harsher  name, 
if  she  be  of  God. 

In  conclusion,  we  assure  our  young  friend  that  we  duly 
appreciate  his  liberality  in  not  hlaming  us  for  becoming  a 
Catholic,  and  intimating  that  he  can  still  respect  us.  We 
honor  his  liberality  as  it  deserves.  But,  after  all,  the  ques- 
tion is  not  one  of  hiunan  praise  or  blame,  of  human  respect 
or  disrespect.  Human  respect,  however  pleasant  it  may  be, 
is  of  no  great  value,  and  should  never  be  suffered  to  weigh 
in  the  balance  with  the  love  and  approbation  of  Almighty 
God.  If  we  have  his  consent  or  approbation  for  what  we 
do,  it  matters  little  what  men  may  think  or  say  of  us.  It  is 
not  what  we  think  of  our  young  friend's  liberalism,  or  he  of 
our  Catholicity,  that  is  to  decide  the  character  and  value  of 
either.  The  Catholic  is  not  likely  to  feel  that  he  is  the  party 
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•wliich  stands  most  in  need  of  commiseration,  or  that  lie  calls 
for  any  remarkable  stretch  of  liberality.  His  great  difficulty 
is  in  being  sufficiently  grateful  to  his  divine  Master  for  mak- 
ing him  a  Catholic,  when  so  many  others,  no  worse  by  na- 
ture, are  left  to  perish  in  their  error.  If  he  obeys  his  church, 
he  knows  he  is  well  enougli  ofE ;  that  lie  has  a  hundred-fold 
here,  and  the  promise  of  the  life  to  come. 

Our  young  Frotestant  friend  may  think  lightly  of  all  this 
now ;  for  he  is  fresh  from  the  schools,  in  the  heyday  of  life, 
with  his  spirits  elastic,  and  his  prospects  radiant.  Youth, 
health,  talents,  learning,  eloquence,  troops  of  affectionate 
and  applauding  friends, — how  can  he  look  upon  life  as  he 
will  one  day  when  these  disappear  or  lose  their  value  in  his 
estimation,  and,  with  his  ideals  all  unrealized,  he  is  obliged 
to  look  round  for  something  solid  and  permanent  on  which 
he  may  rest,  some  safe  shelter  from  the  storms  and  tempests 
of  life  ?  "  Beatus  qui  intelligit  quid  sit  amare  Jesura,  et  con- 
temnere  seipsum  propter  Jesum.  Oportet  dilectum  pro  di- 
lecto  relinquere,  quia  Jesus  vult  solus  super  omnia  amari. 
Dilectio  creaturse  fallax  et  instabilis.  Dilectio  Jesu  fidelis 
et  perseverabilis.  Qui  adhaeret  creaturae,  cadet  cum  labili. 
Qui  amplectitur  Jesum,  firmabitur  in  asvum.  Ilium  dilige, 
•et  amicum  tibi  retine,  qui,  omnibus  recedentibus,  te  non  re- 
linquet,  nee  patietur  in  line  perire.  Ab  omnibus  oportet  te 
aliquando  separari,  sive  velis,  sive  nolis.  Teneas  te  apud 
Jesura,  vivensac  moriens;  et  illius  fidelitati  committe,  qui, 
omnibus  delicientibus,  solus  jjotest  juvare."*  We  know  the 
writer  well.  We  know  God  has  once  spoken  by  his  grace 
to  his  heart,  and  called  his  attention  to  the  church,  and,  as 
secure  as  he  may  now  feel,  as  secure  as  all  his  education  has 
tended  to  make  him  feel,  the  great  question.  What  shall  1 
•do  to  be  saved  'i  will  one  day  press  upon  his  lieart,  and  de- 
mand an  answer.  The  answer  with  which  he  now  amuses 
himself  and  his  people  will  then  appear  to  him  a  bitter  mock- 
•ery,  a  sort  of  Mephistopheles  laugh  over  the  deep  agony  of 
the  once  innocent,  now  guilty,  Margaret.  When  that  ques- 
tion comes  up,  may  the  good  God  grant  hira  to  be  true  to 
the  promptings  and  inspirations  of  divine  grace  ! 

We  have  concluded  our  reply.  We  have  answered  our 
joung  friend  at  full  length.  We  have  not  spared  his  rea- 
sonings, but  we  trust  we  have  said  nothing  to  wound  hissen- 
•sibilities,  or  to  indicate  any  want  of  that  esteem  for  him  we 

*De  Imitatione  Christi,  Lib.  !!•,  Cap.  7. 
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began  by  expressing.  We  beg  him  to  read  and  study  what 
we  have  replied,  for  it  concerns  the  most  momentous  ques- 
tion that  can  possibly  occupy  the  thoughts  of  man.  If  what 
we  have  said  fail  to  satisfy  him,  m'c  shall  be  happy  to  receive 
his  objections,  and  pledge  ourselves,  in  advance,  to  remo\'e, 
as  far  as  a  complete  logical  reply  can  remove  any  objections, 
whatever  objections  he  can  urge,  without  denying  that  very 
reason  on  the  authority  of  which  he  objects.  All  we  ask  is, 
that  he  do  not  rejjeat  his  old  objections,  without  undertaking 
to  show  that  our  replies  are  not  to  the  point,  are  unsound  in 
principle,  or  not  sustained  by  the  facts  in  the  case. 


THE  GREAT  QUESTION.* 


[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  tor  October,  184".] 

Mr.  Penny  is  a  convert  fi"om  Anglicanism,  and  a  young 
man  of  great  worth  and  promise.  The  little  work  he  has 
given  us  here  was  for  the  most  part  written  while  he  was 
passing  into  the  church,  and  retains  some  traces  of  his 
transition  state  ;  but  it  indicates  learning,  ability,  and  a  turn 
for  scholastic  theology  not  common  in  Oxford  students. 
It  is  written  in  a  free,  pure,  earnest  spirit,  mild  but  firm, 
and,  though  not  always  exact  in  thought  or  expression,  is  a 
very  valuable  controversial  tract,  and  may,  with  slight  res- 
ervations, be  cheerfully  recommended  to  all  who  are  willing 
to  seek  for  the  truth,  and  to  embrace  it  when  they  find  it. 

The  recent  converts  from  the  Anglican  Establishment  are 
making  large  contributions  to  our  English  Catholic  litera- 
ture. W^e  give  their  productions  a  cordial  welcome,  for, 
though  they  are  in  some  respects  immature,  and  not  always 
critically  exact,  they  breathe  a  free  and  earnest  spirit,  and 
are  marked  by  a  docile  disposition,  and  a  deep  and  tender 
piety.  Nevertheless,  the  greater  part  of  them  are,  perhaps, 
too  local  and  temporary  in  their  character  to  be  of  any 
general  or  permanent  utility.  They  are  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  the  controversy  between  their  authors  and  their 

*The  Exercise  of  Faith  impossible  except  in  Vie  Catholic  Church.      By  W. 
G.  Penny,  late  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.     Philadelphia:  1847. 
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former  high-cliureli  associates.  Where  that  controversy  m 
the  only  or  principal  one  remaining  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  thev  are  no  doubt  not  only  valuable,  but  all  we 
could  desire.  Yet,  after  all,  that  controversy  is  not  the  im- 
portant one  ;  it  affects,  in  reality,  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
English  people,  and  the  works  specially  adapted  to  it  are  far 
from  meeting  the  wants  of  the  great  body  of  English  Evangel- 
icals and  Dissenters.  Still  less  do  they  meet  the  wants  of 
the  various  sects  in  our  own  country.  The  great  body  even 
of  Episcopalians  here  are  low-church,  and  as  far  from  con- 
ceding the  premises  from  which  the  Oxford  converts  reason 
as  they  are  from  accepting  their  conclusions. 

Protestant  Episcopalians,  whether  high-church  or  low- 
church,  though  respectable  for  their  social  standing,  do  not 
constitute  with  us  a  leading  sect.  We  are  pleased,  rather 
tlian  otherwise,  to  see  the  tendency  of  a  very  considerable 
number  of  persons  to  unite  themselves  with  them,  because 
we  cannot  doubt,  that,  if  the  American  people  go  far  enough 
from  their  present  position  to  become  P^piscopalians,  they 
will  soon  go  f  urtlier,  and  attain  to  the  reality  of  which  Episco- 

{)alianisra  is  only  a  faint  and  mutilated  shadow.  But  the  sect 
las  no  lirm  hold  on  the  American  mind  and  heart,  and  does 
and  can  exert  no  commanding  influence.  It  is  an  exotic, 
a  nd  no  labor  or  pains  can  naturalize  it.  The  grand  current 
of  American  life  and  nationality  flows  on,  saving  a  few  rip- 
ples on  the  surface,  undisturbed  by  its  presence  or  its  ab- 
sence. Except,  perhaps,  in  here  and  there  a  particular  lo- 
cality, it  is  Anglican  rather  than  American,  and  is  patronized 
chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  by  those  who  are  affected  by  Eng- 
lish rather  than  American  tendencies, — as  a  fashionable  re- 
ligion, which  serves  to  distinguish  its  professors  from  tlie 
vulgar.  Works,  therefore,  which  seek  primarily  its  refuta- 
tion, and  contine  themselves  to  the  points  specially  in  debate 
l)etween  it  and  us,  however  useful  they  may  be  to  a  few  in- 
dividuals, can  make  no  deep  impression  on  the  national  mind, 
and  will  contribute  very  little  towards  the  conversion  of  the 
country.  The  Catholic  makes  no  secret  of  his  earnest  wish 
to  convert  the  country.  He  of  course  is  not  contented  to 
reside  here  simply  as  one  of  a  number  of  sects  extending  a 
certain  degree  of  religious  fellowship  one  to  another,  and 
asking  only  not  to  have  his  property  confiscated  or  his  throat 
cut.  He  would  not  only  be  Catholic  himself,  but  he  would 
extend  the  unspeakable  benefits  of  his  holy  religion  to  all, 
and,  by  all  the  Christian  means  in  his  power,  he  must  seek 
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to  convert  the  whole  population  to  Catholicity.  He  would 
be  wanting  in  the  blessed  charity  of  the  Gospel,  if  he  aimed 
at  any  thing  less.  But  in  order  to  effect  this  glorious  result, 
he  must  strive  to  reach  the  heart  of  the  peculiarly  American 
people,  through  which  flows  the  mighty  current  of  the  pe- 
culiarly national  life  ;  he  must  labor  to  make  an  impression 
on  that  portion  of  the  American  population  which  is  in  an 
especial  sense  the  repositoiy  of  peculiarly  American  thought, 
principles,  passions,  affections,  traditions,  and  tendencies, — 
the  indigenous  portion,  the  least  affected  by  foreign  culture 
and  influences  ;  and  it  is  only  in  proportion  as  he  readies  and 
gains  the  attention  of  these,  that  he  can  flatter  himself  that 
he  is  advancing  in  the  work  of  converting  the  country. 

These  are  not  Episcopalians,  nor  distinguished  individuals, 
whatever  the  sect  to  which  they  may  appertain.  The  con- 
version of  a  very  considerable  number  of  distinguished  in- 
dividuals may  take  place  with  scarcely  a  perceptible  effect  on 
the  great  body  of  the  American  people  ;  because  these  in- 
dividuals do  not  represent  the  general  thought  and  tendency 
of  the  country  ;  because  their  example  has  Tittle  weight  with 
the  people  at  large  ;  and  because  they  are,  for  the  most  part, 
under  foreign  rather  than  native  influences.  The  peculiarly 
American  people  are  democratic,  and  generally  distrust  what- 
ever rises  above  the  common  level.  Distinguished  individ- 
uals count  for  less  here  than  in  any  other  country  of  the 
globe.  With  us  the  individual  loses  himself  in  the  crowd, 
and  leads  the  crowd  only  by  sharing  their  passions  and  con- 
senting to  be  their  organ.  It  is,  therefore,  on  the  crowd  that 
we  must  operate,  if  we  would  effect  any  thing.  The  multi- 
tude govern,  and  it  is  their  views  and  feelings,  their  tastes 
and  tendencies,  that  decide  the  fate  or  determine  the  char- 
acter of  the  country.  These  are  now  all  either  not  for  us  or 
strongly  against  us  ;  and  our  great  and  pressing  work  is  to 
turn  them  into  the  Catholic  channel.  Hence,  the  important 
thing  for  us  to  study  and  address  is  the  views  and  feelings, 
tastes  and  tendencies,  not  of  distinguished  individuals  who 
may  seem  to  be  leaders,  but  of  tiie  great  body  of  the  com- 
mon people.  When  we  hear  of  the  conversion  of  a  distin- 
guished individual,  we  rejoice  for  his  sake,  for  he  has  a  soul 
to  save,  and  his  conversion  places  him  in  the  way  of  salva- 
tion ;  but  when  we  hear  of  the  conversion  of  large  numbers 
from  tlie  middle  and  lower  classes,  we  give  thanks  and  re- 
joice for  our  country's  sake,  for  we  see  in  it  a  token  that  God 
himself  is  at  work  in  tlie  heart  of  the  people,  and  preparing 
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the  conversion  of  tlie  nation  itself, — tliat  onr  holy  religion 
is  penetrating  the  living  mass  of  American  society,  and  sub- 
jecting it  to  the  truth,  beauty,  and  sanctity  of  the  Gospel. 
We  hope  even  the  conversion  of  England,  not  so  much  from 
the  large  numbers  of  individuals  eminent  for  their  rank, 
talents,  and  acquirements,  who  have  recently  been  converted, 
as  from  the  hundreds  of  undistinguished  individuals  who 
have  been  gathered  in,  and  whose  names  have-  not  been 
gazetted.  If  yre  may  say  this  of  England,  where  distin- 
guished individuals  still  count  for  something,  much  more 
may  we  say  it  of  our  own  beloved  country.  When  and 
where  the  people  yield  readily  to  the  influence  and  example 
of  their  social  chiefs,  true  wisdom  may  be  to  penetrate  first 
of  all  into  the  palace  and  the  castle,  and  labor  to  convert  roy- 
alty and  nobility  ;  but  by  no  means  can  it  be  here  in  this  coun- 
try, where  princes  and  nobles  are  at  a  discount,  and  the  chiefs 
of  the  people  are  their  chiefs  only  by  being  their  slaves,  con- 
sulting and  exaggerating  their  tendencies.  The  controlling 
influences  of  modern  society  are  in  the  lower  instead  of  the 
higher  ranks, — perhaps,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  with 
few  exceptions,  it  has  always  been  so.  In  seeking  to  re- 
store an  unbelieving  or  heretical  country  to  the  faith  or  the 
unity  of  the  church,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  lessons  of  history, 
the  true  policy  in  general,  and  especially  now  and  here,  is  to 
begin  at  the  base  of  society,  and  seek  first  to  convert  the 
common  people. 

Believing  therefore,  as  we  do,  that  the  church  has  been  di- 
vinely commissioned  to  teach  all  nations,  and  wishing,  as  we 
are  bound  in  charity  to  wish,  to  add  this  nation  as  another 
rich  gem  to  her  crown,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  study  and  as- 
certain the  religious  state  and  tendencies  of  the  great  body 
of  the  American  people,  properly  so  called.  This  may  be  a 
difiicult  and  even  a  delicate  task.  It  is  not  every  one  who 
can  comprehend  his  own  age  and  country,  and  there  are  not 
many  who  can  do  it  at  all,  unless  they  have_  shared  their 
passions,  unless  their  own  hearts  have  beaten  in  unison  with 
theirs,  and  they  have  been  raised  by  divine  grace  above  them 
to  a  position  from  which  they  can  overlook  the  melee,  and 
calmly  survey  all  the  movements  and  evolutions  going  on 
below.  The  Catiiolic  who  has  lived  apart  and  studied  only 
works  written  for  other  times  and  countries,  as  well  as  the 
Protestant  whose  vision  has  all  his  life-time  been  contracted 
to  his  own  petty  sect,  is  very  likely  to  mistake  the  true  ob- 
ject of  vision,  or  to  see  it  only  through  a  disturbing  me- 
dium. 
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Catholicity  is  immovable  and  inflexible,  one  and  the  same 
always  and  everywhere;  for  tlie  truth  never  varies.  He 
who  knows  it  in  one  age  or  country  knows  it  in  all.  But 
with  the  sects  it  is  far  otherwise.  They  must  needs  obey 
the  natural  laws  of  development,  strengthened  and  intensi- 
fied by  demoniacal  influence.  Their  spirit  and  tendency, 
indeed,  are  always  and  everywhere  the  same,  but  their 
forms  change  under  the  very  eye  of  the  spectator,  and  are 
rarely  the  same  for  any  two  successive  moments.  Strike 
where  Protestantism  is,  and  it  is  not  there.  It  is  in  per- 
petual motion,  and  exemplifies,  so  far  as  itself  is  concerned, 
the  old  heathen  doctrine  that  all  things  are  in  a  perpetual 
flux.  You  can  never  count  on  its  remaining  stationary  long 
enough  for  you  to  bring  your  piece  to  a  rest  and  take 
deliberate  aitii.  You  must  shoot  it  on  the  wing;  and  if 
you  are  not  marksman  enough  to  hit  it  flying,  you  will 
have,  however  well  charged  and  well  aimed  your  shot,  only 
your  labor  for  your  pains.  It  is  never  enough  to  take  note 
either  of  its  past  or  its  present  position ;  but  we  must 
always  regard  the  direction  in  which  it  is  moving,  and  the 
celerity  with  which  it  moves;  and  if  we  wish  our  shot 
to  tell,  we  .must  aim,  not  at  the  point  where  it  was,  or  where 
it  now  is,  but  at  the  point  where  it  will  be  when  a  ball  now 
fired  may  reach  it.  To  ascertain  this  point  requires  either 
long  practice  or  exact  science.  Yet  it  is  less  diflicult  than 
it  may  seem  at  first  sight.  We  as  Catholics,  know  perfectly 
well  that  the  point  to  which  all  tlie  sects  are  moving,  with 
greater  or  less  celerity,  is  the  denial  of  God  in  the  order  of 
grace,  and  therefore  of  all  supernatural  revelation  and 
religion.  To  this  tends  the  inevitable  and  necessary  develop- 
ment of  Protestantism.  This  development  may  be  hastened 
or  retarded  by  circumstances,  but  it  must  sooner  or  later 
reach  this  fatal  termination,  if  suffered  to  follow  its  natural 
course.  There  is  an  invincible  logic  in  the  human  race, 
which  pushes  them  on  to  the  last  consequences  of  their 
premises ;  and  when,  as  in  the  Protestant  rebellion,  they 
have  adopted  premises  which  involve  as  their  last  conse- 
quence the  rejection  of  the  order  of  grace,  and  the  assertion, 
if  the  word  may  be  permitted  us,  of  mere  naturism,  they 
will  inevitably  draw  that  consequence,  and  become  theo- 
retical and  practical  unbelievers,  unless  previously  induced 
to  change  their  premises. 

The  early  Catholic  controversialists  clearly  foresaw  and 
distinctly  announced  that  the  Protestant  premises  involved 
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the  rejection  of  all  revealed  religion,  and  in  every  age 
since  our  divines  have  continued  to  reassert  tlie  same ;  but, 
unhappily,  in  no  age  or  country  has  this  been  enough  to- 
arrest  the  mad  career  of  the  Protestant  people;  for  in  no- 
age  or  country  has  it  ever  been  true  tliat  the  mass  of  tliem 
would  not  continue  the  development  of  their  principles,  at 
the  risk  of  running  into  no-religion,  sooner  than  return  to- 
the  church.  The  illustrious  Bossuet,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  proved  to  the  Protestants  of  his 
time,  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  rational  doubt,  that,  if  they 
continued  their  course,  they  must  run  into  Socinianisni, — 
a  polite  name  for  incredulity  ;  but  this  did  not  arrest  them  ; 
and  not  many  years  elapsed  before  they  became,  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent,  avowed  Socinians,  and  even  avowed  infidels. 
To  a  Catholic,  a  doctrine  or  principle  is  refuted,  proved  to 
be  false,  when  it  is  shown  to  have  an  infidel  or  a  Socinian 
tendency ;  but  not  to  a  Protestant.  Convince  him  that  his 
principle  has  such  a  tendency,  and  he  will  become  a 
Socinian  or  an  intidel  sooner  than  abandon  it.  The  only 
effectual  way  of  arresting  Protestants  is,  not  merely  to  show 
them  whither  they  are  tending,  but  to  refute  that  to- 
which  they  tend.  They  have  an  instinctive  sense  even 
now  of  what  it  is  they  tend  to,  but,  unhappily,  they  do  not, 
or  will  not,  see,  that,  when  they  have  reached  it,  they  will 
not  have  whereon  to  rest  the  sole  of  their  foot. 

Foreseeing  the  inevitable  tendency  of  Protestantism  may 
indeed  produce,  and  unquestionably  has  produced,  a  reaction 
in  favor  of  the  church  in  the  minds  of.  many  excellent 
individuals  at  home  and  abroad  ;  but  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  in  all  Protestant  countries  are  far  from  recoil- 
ing, and  are  steadily  moving  onwards  to  the  rejection  of 
all  supernatural  religion.  They  reject  the  church  as  a  posi- 
tive institution,  Jesus  Christ  as  the  consubstantial  Son  of  the 
Father,  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  inspired  word  of  God,, 
and  place  them  in  tlie  category  of  mere  human  books,  and 
class  the  Lord  that  bought  us  with  Zoroaster,  Socrates, 
Apollonius  of  Tyana,  Mahomet,  Wesley,  and  Swedenborg. 
Especially  is  this  true  in  this  country,  where  all  the  sects 
are  left  free  to  run  their  natural  course.  The  mass  are 
borne  onward  with  resistless  force  towards  the  goal,  and  it 
is  useless  to  expect  a  reaction  by  merely  showing  the  infidel 
results  towards  which  they  are  borne  ; — far  more  useless  to 
flatter  ourselves  that  any  general  reaction  has  commenced. 
In   spite  of   a   few   appearances  on  the  surface,  the  deep- 
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undercurrent  is  flowing  on  in  tlie  same  direction  it  has  been 
for  the  last  three  liundred  years. 

"We  shall  deceive  ourselves,  if  we  suppose  the  question  to- 
day is  only  between  us  and  the  Oxford  party  in  the 
Anglican  establishment,  or  between  Catholicity  and  any 
form  of  dogmatic  Protestantism.  Protestantism,  as  includ- 
ing some  elements  of  revealed  truth  from  whicli  we  may 
reason  in  favor  of  the  church,  is  virtually  defunct,  and  to 
argue-  against  it  is  as  idle  as  to  belabor  a  dead  ass.  The  real 
obstacle  which  we  have  to  surmount  is  Protestant  only 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  natural  development  of  Protestantism. 
It  is  not  seldom  that  we  meet  men  and  women  who 
expressly  avow,  that,  if  they  could  be  Christians,  they 
would  be  Catholics,  that  in  their  view  Christianity  and 
Catholicity  are  identical,  and  that,  if  we  will  convince 
them  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  they  will  feel 
bound  to  accept  and  obey  the  church.  Such  persons  as 
these — dispute  it  who  inay — are  the  real  representatives  of 
the  age  and  country,  the  earnest  of  what  the  mass  of  the 
people  are  to  be  to-morrow.  They  are  the  only  really 
significant  class  out  of  the  church.  The  ministers  and 
elders  and  their  adherents  around  the  defunct  body  of  dog- 
matic Protestantism,  trying,  on  the  one  hand,  to  galvanize 
it  into  life,  and,  on  the  other,  to  persuade  the  uneasy  multi- 
tude that  it  is  not  dead,  but  only  taking  its  after-dinner 
siesta,  are  not  worth  taking  into  the  account.  They  neither 
represent  the  present,  nor  aimounce  the  future.  They  be- 
long to  the  generation  that  was.  The  empire  of  the  world 
out  of  the  church  has  dropped  from  their  hands,  and  however 
numerous  they  may  be,  and  however  powerful  they  may 
appear  to  the  superficial  glance,  tiiey  are  only  relics  of  a 
past  which  can  never  return.  Leave  them  to  bury  their 
dead. 

The  onl}'  portion  of  the  Protestant  world  worth  studying  is 
the  progressive  portion,  who  continue  and  carry  on  the  Prot- 
•estant  movement.  These  impersonate  the  age  and  country. 
What  Strauss  or  Parker  writes  is  far  more  important  and 
instructive  to  Catholics  than  what  Hengstenberg,  Beecher, 
Spring,  or  Woods  may  write.  The  spirit  and  tendency  of 
the  age  and  country  are  better  learned  from  The  Boston 
Quarterly  Review,  The  Dial,  The  Herald  of  Truth,  The 
Harbinger,  The  New  York  Tribune,  than  from  The  ISFew- 
Englander,  The  Princeton  Review,  The  True  [Protestant] 
Catholic,    The    Churchman,   The    Courier  and  Enquirer, 
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The  progressive  minority  are  the  only  significant  portion,, 
because  the  only  living  portion,  of  the  Protestant  world,, 
and  because  they  are  to  be  the  majorit}'  to-morrow.  They 
live  the  real  Protestant  life,  if  life  that  may  be  called 
which  is  not  life,  but  death,  and  are  in  the  minority  to-day 
only  because  they  are  alone  faithful  to  the  principles  com- 
mon alike  to  them  and  the  majority.  Wherever  the  people 
are  withrawn  from  the  law  of  grace,  and  abandoned  to 
natural  development,  the  progressive  minority  is  the  only 
portion  worth  studying,  and  the  only  portion  against  which 
it  is  necessary  to  direct  our  attacks. 

All  who  know  any  thing  of  Protestantism  know  full  well 
that  it  subsists,  and  can  subsist,  only  so  long  as  it  has  free 
scope  to  develop  itself.  It  retains  its  adherents  never  by 
what  it  gives  them,  but  always  by  what  it  is  just  a-goiiig  to 
give  them.  Few,  if  any,  of  them  are  perfectly  satisfied 
with  it  as  it  is ;  and  they  cling  to  it  only  because  they  are  im 
hopes  further  developments  and  modifications  may  make  it 
precisely  the  thing  they  need  and  crave.  Our  course,  then, 
is  to  head  it  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  moving,  and 
must  move  if  it  move  at  all,  cut  off  its  opportunity  for 
further  development,  compel  it  to  come  to  a  stand-still  by 
showing  that  it  is  tending  nowhither,  and  that  further  pro- 
gress carries  it  off  into  the  dark  and  inane.  When  we  have 
shown  that  what  it  is  developing  itself  into  is  mere  space 
and  vacuity,  and  have  thus  compelled  it  to  remain  motion- 
less, it  soon  begins  to  putrefy,  to  send  forth  its  stench,  and 
all  who  value  tlieir  health  or  their  nostrils  hasten  to  bury  it 
from  their  sight,  and  to  leave  it  to  return  to  the  elements 
from  which  it  was  taken.  ' 

That  Protestantism  in  most  countries,  especially  in  this 
country,  is  developing  into  infidelity,  irreligion,  naturism, 
rejecting  and  losing  even  all  reminiscences  of  the  order  of 
grace,  is  too  obvious  and  too  well  known  to  be  denied,  or  to 
demand  any  proof.  It  is  stated  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
American  Almanac,  that  over  one  half  of  the  adult  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  make  no  profession  of  religion,  are 
connected  with  no  real  or  pretended  church,  and  therefore 
belong  at  best  to  the  class  expressively  denominated  Noth- 
ingarians. The  majority,  then,  it  is  fair  to  presume,  either 
believe  that  they  have  no  souls,  or  that  their  souls  are  not 
worth  saving,  or  that  they  can  save  them  without  religion ; 
and  the  great  mass  of  those  who  may  nominally  belong  to 
the  sects,  we  know,  hold  that  salvation  is  attainable  in  every- 
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form  of  religion,  and  many  that  it  is  attainable  without  any 
form.  The  point,  then,  at  whicli  we  are  to  aim  cannot  be 
doubtful.  We  are  called  specially  to  convince  the  American 
population  that  they  have  souls,  soids  to  he  saved  or  lost,  and 
which  cannot  he  saved  without  Jesus  Christ  in  his  church. 
Controversial  works  which  overlook  this  fact,  and  assume 
that  Protestants  still  retain  some  elements  of  Christianity, 
can  avail  lis  but  little.  They  do  not  lay  the  axe  at  the  root 
of  the  tree ;  do  not  strike  the  heart  of  the  evil ;  are  not 
adapted  to  the  questions  of  the  day ;  and,  however  logical 
they  may  be,  they  fail  to  convince,  because  their  premises 
are  not  conceded.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  we 
bear  this  in  mind,  and  govern  ourselves  accordingly. 

The  work  assigned  us  here  and  now  is  a  great  and  painful 
work.  We  cannot  address  those  out  of  the  church  as  men 
who  err  merely  as  to  the  form  of  Christianity,  and  are  yet 
resolved  not  to  part  with  the  substance.  Unhappily,  we  are 
required  to  present  our  church,  not  merely  under  the  rela- 
tions of  the  true  and  the  beautiful,  but  under  the  relation 
of  the  necessary  and  indispensable.  We  are  compelled  bv 
the  existing  state  of  thought  and  feeling  to  present  it,  not 
merely  to  men  who  hold  the  truth  in  error,  as  the  corrective 
of  their  intellectual  aberrations,  but  to  men  under  the  wrath 
of  God,  as  the  grand  and  only  medium  of  salvation.  We 
must  address  the  world  around  us,  not  merely  as  aliens  from 
the  church,  but  as  being  therefore  aliens  from  God,  without 
faith,  without  hope,  without  charity,  without  the  first  and 
simplest  elements  of  the  Christian  life,  as  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins,  and  with  no  possible  means  of  attaining  to  eternal 
life,  but  in  embracing  heartily,  and  faithfully,  and  persever- 
ingly  the  religion  we  offer  them.  We  must  show  them  that 
they  have  souls,  that  these  souls  will  live  for  ever,  in  eternal 
bliss  or  eternal  woe ;  that  they  are  now  in  sin,  and  in  siu 
which  deserves  eternal  wrath,  and  from  which  there  is  no 
deliverance  save  in  being  joined  to  our  church.  In  a  word, 
we  must  address  them,  in  regard  to  these  matters,  in  the 
same  language  and  tone  in  which  we  should  if  they  were 
Turks  or  pagans.  No  account  can  be  made  of  the  Christi- 
anity they  may  nominally  profess  ;  no  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  it,  and  no  appeal  can  be  safely  made  to  it. 

It  was  the  conviction  that  tiiey  had  souls  to  be  saved,  and 
that  they  could  not  save  them  out  of  the  church  of  Christ, 
and  their  earnest  effort  to  make  others  feel  the  same,  that 
enabled   Froude,    Newman,   and   others,    to   produce   that 
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remarkable  movement  in  the  Anglican  establishment  which 
has  given  so  many  choice  spirits  to  the  church.  It  was  by 
telling  the  people  that  they  had  immortal  souls  to  save,  and 
that  they  could  not  save  them  otherwise  than  through  Christ 
in  his  church,  that  the  blessed  a])ostles  and  their  successors, 
aided  by  divine  grace,  converted  the  world  to  Christianity ; 
it  was  by  their  stern  and  awful  rebukes  of  heresy,  by  show- 
ing its  disastrous  effects  upon  the  soul,  by  declaring  in  tones 
of  fearful  strength  and  startling  energy,  that  all  who  were 
out  of  the  ark  perished,  and  that  all  who  separate  or  are 
separated  from  unity  are  separated  from  Grod  and  in  danger 
of  eternal  death,  that  the  fathers  guarded  against  or  sup- 
pressed the  earlier  heresies,  and  kept  the  world  for  centuries 
united  in  the  profession  of  the  Catholic  faith.  It  is  only  by 
following  such  examples,  by  convicting  those  out  of  the 
chiirch  of  sin,  and  convincing  them  of  the  fact,  and  of  their 
need,  of  salvation,  that  we  can  recall  them  to  the  bosom  of 
the  church,  and  persuade  them  to  come  into  the  way  of 
salvation. 

It  will  not  do  to  shrink  from  this  stern,  bold,  and  awful 
manner  of  pi'esenting  the  church  and  her  claims.  There  is 
no  use  in  trying  to  persuade  ourselves  that  strong  and 
decided  language  is  not  called  for,  that  we  must  speak  to 
the  world  around  us  in  soft  and  gentle  accents,  and  not 
venture  to  arraign  it  for  its  unbelief,  for  its  iniquity,  and  to 
tell  it  plainly  that  it  is  in  the  road  to  perdition.  It  is  idle 
to  suppose  that  we  may  win  it  to  God,  by  telling  it,  expressly 
or  by  implication,  tliat  it  is  a  very  good  world,  a  very  candid 
and  pious  world,  virtually  a  Catholic  world,  only  suffering 
from  inculpable  error,  onlj'  separated  from  us  because  it  has 
had  no  opportunity  of  learning  our  holy  faith.  Undoubt- 
edly, we  are  never  to  forget  charity,  without  which  a  man 
is  as  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal ;  undoubtedly, 
lie  who  contends  for  the  Gospel  is  bound  to  contend  for  it 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel ;  undoubtedly,  vituperation  and 
abuse  are  as  impolitic  as  they  are  unchristian ;  but  we  must 
be  careful  not  to  mistake  liberality  for  charity,  the  natural 
meekness  or  amiability  of  our  own  dispositions  for  the 
meekness  and  tenderness  of  religion.  We  must  never  really 
or  apparently  strike  hands  with  iniquity,  or  encourage  error 
in  her  work  of  destruction,  through  fear  of  offending  the 
fastidiousness  or  of  wounding  the  delicate  sensibilities  of 
lier  votaries.  No  man  who  knows  aught  of  the  Gospel 
needs  to  be  reminded  of  its  exhaustless  charity  and  infinite 
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tenderness ;  and  no  one  wlio  knows  any  tiling  of  hnman 
nature  is  ignorant  that  tlie  road  to  the  understanding  lies 
through  the  affections,  and  that  in  dealing  with  individuals 
we  cannot  sliow  too  much  sweetness  and  gentleness  of  dis- 
position ;  bait  there  is  nothing  incompatible  with  all  this  in 
setting  forth  in  lirm  and  even  startling  tones  the  solemn 
truths  of  our  religion,  let  them  convict  whom  they  may. 
The  prophet  Nathan  showed  no  uncharitableness,  no  want 
of  tenderness,  when  he  said  to  David,  "  Thou  art  the  man  ;" 
nor  did  our  Lord,  when  he  called  the  Jews  *'  hypocrites,"  a 
"  race  of  vipers,"  and  likened  them  to  "  whitened  sepulchres, 
which  outwardly  appear  to  men  beautiful,  but  within  are 
full  of  dead  men's  bones  and  of  all  lilthiness."  Nor,  again, 
are  we  uncharitable,  if,  when  we  see  a  man  rushing  blind- 
fold into  the  liaraes,  we  tell  him  whither  he  is  rushing,  and 
at  what  peril.  Love  can  and  often  must  proclaim  severe 
truths,  use  hard  arguments,  and  speak  in  tones  of  fearful 
power ;  and  the  deeper,  the  truer,  the  more  tender  it  is,  the 
more  firm  and  uncompromising,  the  more  stern  and  unflinch- 
ing it  will  prove  itself,  whenever  occasion  requires.  ■  Who 
calls  the  surgeon  cruel  and  uncharitable,  because  he  probes 
to  the  bottom  or  cuts  to  the  quick  ?  Who  regards  the 
director  of  consciences  harsh  and  wanting  in  charity,  because 
lie  fears  not  to  characterize  the  mortal  sin  of  his  penitent, 
and  to  insist,  whatever  the  pain  or  mortification,  on  its 
being  abandoned  ?  In  moral  surgery,  we  have  as  yet  dis- 
covered no  letheon,  and  to  heal  it  is  often  necessary'  to  in- 
flict even  excruciating  pain.  Often,  often,  is  it  necessary 
to  wound,  if  we  would  heal.  Our  Lord  himself  was  wounded. 
"  He  was  bruised  for  our  sins."  and  none  can  come  to  him 
or  be  brought  to  him,  till  wounded  for  his  sake  as  he  was 
for  ours,  it  cannot  be  avoided  in  the  nature  of  things. 
But  the  Christian  who  gives  pain,  though  he  give  it  with  a 
steady  hand  and  an  unflinching  nerve,  sutt'ers  more  pain 
than  he  gives.  It  is  not  always  safe  to  conclude  that  the 
man  of  a  severe  exterior,  of  firm  and  decided  speech,  who 
makes  n6  compromise  with  sin,  and  yields  nothing  to  error 
or  her  deluded  votaries,  is  necessarily  hard-hearted  and  a 
stranger  to  the  infinite  tenderness  of  the  Gospel ;  or  that 
your  pretty  men  with  smiling  faces,  bland  tones,  gentle 
caresses,  and  ready  condescensions,  are  not  sometimes  cold 
and  heartless,  that  they  are  generally  men  of  warm  and 
gushing  hearts,  large  souls,  and  generous  sympathies,  pre- 
l)ared  to  sacrifice  all  they  have  and  all  they  are  for  the  love 
of  God  and  their  neighbour. 
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He  who  sacrifices  the  truth  sacrifices  charity,  and  he  who 
withholds  the  trutli  needed — tlie  precise  trn'th  needed — by 
his  age  or  country  does  sacrifice  it.  If  that  tlnitli  be  offen- 
sive, and  he  tells  it,  it  will  ofl'end,  whatever  the  soft  phrase- 
ology in  which  he  may  tell  it.  If,  in  order  to  save  its  of- 
fensiveness,  he  wraps  it  up  in  circumlocutions  and  a  mass  of 
verbiage  which  conceal  it,  he  does  not  tell  it,  and  his  labor 
counts  for  nothing.  If  these  do  not  conceal  it,  if  in  spite 
of  them  it  is  divined  in  its  clearness,  distinctness,  and  power, 
they  take  nothing  from  its  offensiveness,  and  it  might  have 
been  as  well  told  in  plain,  direct,  and  appropriate  terms. 
After  all,  the  least  offensive,  because  the  only  honest,  way  of 
speaking,  is  to  call  things  by  their  proper,  their  Christian 
names.  We  gain  nothing  in  the  long  nm  by  the  round- 
about, the  soft,  or  supple  phraseology  which  timid  or  politic 
people  sometimes  fancy  it  necessary  to  use  to  wrap  up  their 
meaning,  as  we  use  jam,  jelly,  or  molasses,  to  wrap  up  dis- 
agreeable medicine  ;  nor  is  such  phraseology  so  respectful 
or  so  conciliating  as  is  often  supposed.  To  adopt  it  is  to 
treat  those  we  address  as  mere  children,  to  whom  we  must 
not  speak  in  the  strong  masculine  tones  we  use  when  speak- 
ing to  full-grown  men.  Few  people  like  to  be  so  addressed. 
Even  your  most  delicate  and  fastidious  lady  prefers  the  gen- 
tleman who  always  converses  with  her  in  his  simple,  natural 
tones,  and  with  the  strong,  clear,  manly  sense  with  which  he 
speaks  to  one  of  his  own  sex,  to  the  exquisite  who  fancies 
that  whenever  he  addresses  her  he  must  simper,  and  soften, 
his  words  and  tones.  He  who  has  the  truth,  and  utters  it 
boldly,  without  circumlocution  or  reticence,  with  freedom, 
firmness,  dignity,  and  energy,  proving  that  he  speaks  from 
no  motive  but  the  love  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls, 
though  he  may  be  feared,  though  he  may  be  i-esisted,  and  in 
some  ages  and  countries  gain  tlie  crown  of  martyrdom,  may 
always  count  on  being  personally  respected,  and,  what  is  far 
more  to  his  purpose,  on  commanding  respect  for  his  cause. 
We  should  never  forget  that  there  is  that  even  in  the 
most  abandoned  of  our  race  which  loathes  the  thnid  and 
cringing,  and  admires  the  strong,  the  manly,  and  the  in- 
trepid. The  free,  firm,  consistent,  and  fearless  utterance  of 
great  and  awful  truths  goes  home  to  the  minds  and  hearts 
even  of  the  unbelieving  and  the  heretical,  and  makes  them 
tremble  as  did  Felix  before  the  blessed  Apostle  St.  Paul.  It 
was  not  the  phrase  and  tone  of  the  nursery  that  terrified 
the  corrupt  and  hardened  governor.     It  was  no  fear  on  the 
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part  of  St.  Paul,  then  a  prisoner  before  him,  to  call  things 
by  their  Christian  names,  no  forbearance  to  characterize  the 
deep-dyed  sinner  as  lie  deserved ;  but  it  was  the  minister  of 
Grod  speaking  to  his  conscience.  In  stern  and  awful  maiesty 
unrolling  before  him  his  guilt,  convicting  him  of  sin,  show- 
ing him  the  justice  of  God,  presenting  him  the  last  judg- 
ment, and  ringing  in  his  very  soul  the  sentence,  "  Depart, 
ye  cursed,  Into  everlasting  tire !  "  that  made  the  seared  rep- 
.  robate  quake  with  fear.  It  is  only  when  the  minister  of 
God  so  speaks  that  he  makes  tl>e  guilty  tremble ;  and  when- 
ever he  so  speaks,  no  matter  how  unbelieving  or  heretical 
the  sinner  may  be,  liow  often  or  how  long  he  may  have 
scoffed  at  the  idea  of  death,  judgment,  heaven,  and  hell,  he 
will  tremble ;  for  God  Is  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  to  give 
efficacy  to  the  word  uttered.  If  you  have  God's  truth,  in 
God's  name  give  it  free  utterance.  Let  It  speak  in  Its  own 
deep  and  awful  tones ;  let  Its  voice  sound  out  a  voice  of 
doom  to  the  gviilty,  a  voice  of  consolation  and  joy  to  the 
just.  Stand  behind  It,  and  let  It  have  free  course.  Dare 
never  tamper  with  it.  Earth  and  hell  may  rise  up  against 
it,  but  it  is  mightier  than  earth  and  hell.  Stand  erect  in  the 
dignity  of  humility  and  the  majesty  of  love,  and  God  speaks 
througli  you,  and  the  word  that  goes  forth  from  you  must 
go  to  the  heart  of  the  people,  rive  It  as  the  thunderbolt 
rives  the  hoary  oak,  and  all  that  Is  not  depraved  in  man,  all 
that  Is  generous  and  noble  in  nature,  and  all  that  is  true  and 
mighty  In  heaven,  shall  work  for  you.* 

*What  event  in  modern  times  has  so  struck  the  imagination,  gone  so- 
to  the  heart  of  mankind,  and  called  forth  such  a  loud  burst  of  applause, 
or  done  so  mucli  to  reveal  the  majesty  of  God's  minister,  and  to  com- 
mand universal  homage  and  respect  for  the  papacy,  as  the  stern  and  ter- 
rible rebuke  of  the  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  by  the  late  sovereign  pon- 
tiff? You  told  us  the  papacy  was  dead.  You  mocked  at  the  feeble  old 
man  in  the  Vatican.  The  most  powerful  monarch  of  the  day  i)re8ents 
himself  before  that  feeble  old  man,  that  aged  monk  standing  on  the  brink 
of  the  grave,  and  that  monarch  at  a  few  bold  words  turns  pale,  weeps 
as  a  child,  and  the  world  thrills  with  joy  to  learn  that  tliere  is  still  a 
power  on  eartli  that  can  make  the  tyrant  look  aghast,  the  knees  of  the 
mighty  smite  together,  and  witli  severe  and  awful  majesty  assert  the 
cause  of  the  poor  and  vindicate  the  just.  You  told  us  the  papacy  was 
dead.  You  heard  it  speak  to  Nicholas  of  Russia,  not  in  the  tone  of  a 
suppliant,  not  in  the  tone  of  a  courtier,  but  as  became  the  minister  of 
God,  before  whom  diadems  and  sceptres  weigh  not  a  feather,  and  power 
is  but  weakness,  and  j'ou  have  eyes  and  ears  only  for  the  papacy,  and 
you  feel  and  speak  as  if  the  pope  were  the  only  power  under  God  on 
earth.  See  what  tlie  minister  of  God  may  do,  when  he  asserts  the  maj- 
esty of  truth,  and  displays  the  awful  grandeur  of  his  mission.  That 
livmg  word  of  the  pope  to  the  tyrant,  to  the  schismatic,  the  heretic,  the 
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Who  are  they  who  command  men,  touch  the  human 
heart,  and  make  the  race  work  with  them  and  for  them, — 
who  but  the  lieroic  ?  And  what  form  of  lieroism  is  compar- 
able to  the  Christian?  Wliat  are  your  Alexanders,  your 
Ilannibals,  your  Cassars,  your  Napoleons,  by  the  side  of  St. 
Peter,  St.  Paul,  St.  John,  or  St.  Athanasins,  St.  Leo,  St. 
Basil,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Augustine,  St.  Gregory,  St.  Bernard, 
St.  Dominic,  St.  Francis,  St.  Thomas,  St.  Ignatius,  St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul,  and  thousands  of  others,  who  rose  above  the 
world  while  in  it,  sanctified  the  earth,  and  exalted  human 
nature  to  comnmnion  with  the  divine  ?  It  is  the  Christian 
hero,  he  who  counts  nothing  dear,  who  holds  his  life  in  his 
hand,  who  fears  not  the  wrath  of  man  nor  the  rage  of  hell, 
that,  under  God,  overcomes  the  world,  and  wins  all  minds 
and  hearts  to  the  faith  and  love  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  alone 
who  fears  God,  who  fears  sin,  but  fears  nothing  else,  is  the 
world's  master,  and  able  to  do  whatever  he  pleases. 

In  this  country  the  church  is  placed  by  the  constitution 
and  laws  on  as  high  ground  as  any  one  of  the  sects,  while, 
by  the  appointment  of  Almighty  God,  she  is  placed  infinite- 
ly above  them  all.  Not  here,  then,  most  assuredly,  is  the 
Catholic  to  fear  to  speak  above  his  breath ;  not  here  is  he 
to  crouch  and  hide.  He  is  at  home  here,  and  no  man  has  a 
better  right  to  be  here.  Let  him  stand  erect ;  let  his  tone 
be  firm  and  manly ;  let  his  voice  be  clear  and  distinct,  his 
speech  strong  and  decided,  as  becomes  the  citizen  of  a  free 
state,  and  a  freeman  of  the  commonwealth  of  God.  Let 
him  be  just  to  himself,  just  to  his  fellow-citizens,  just  to  his 
religion, — be  what  his  religion  commands  him  to  be,  and 
fear  nothing.  The  American  people  may  fear  him,  they 
may  not  love  him ;  but  if  he  bows  and  cringes,  and  whim- 
pers and  begs,  or  scrapes  and  palavers,  they  not  only  will  not 
love  him,  but  they  will  despise  him ;  for  though  puerile,  de- 
luded, and  perverse  on  religion,  they  are  in  most  other 
things  straightforward  and  honest,  high-minded  and  honor- 
able. They  love  plain  speaking  and  phiin  dealing,  and  they 
never  fail  to  do  honor  to  the  man  who,  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
tells  them  in  strong  and  direct  terms  the  awful  truths  he  is 
bound,  or  regards  niraself  as  bound  by  his  church  to  pro- 
claim, though  by  doing  so  he  convicts  them  of  unbelief  and 
heresy,  of  deep  and  aggravated  sinfulness  before  God. 

persecutor  of  the  saints,  has  revealed  to  the  world  the  astoiindins  fact, 
"that  to-day  the  papacy  is  not  only  living,  not  only  not  dead,  but  that  it 
has  a  power  even  in  the  affairs  of  this  world  that  it  never  had  before. 
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"  The  road  to  the  understanding  lies  througli  the  affec- 
tions." Be  it  so.  But  the  first  affection  we  are  to  seek  to 
win  is  tliat  of  respect  lor  our  church,  and  that  we  must  win 
by  first  winning  respect  for  ourselves  as  (catholics  ;  for  the 
sects  are  slow  to  distinguish  between  the  church  and  her 
members.  The  spirit  we  manifest  will  be  assumed  to  be 
approved  and  inspired  by  our  church.  Nothing  tends  more 
to  give  Protestants  a  mean  opinion  of  us,  than  for  us  to  be 
tame  or  apologetic  in  setting  forth  or  in  defending  our  faith. 
We  once  loaned  a  Protestant  lady  a  pamphlet  by  an  eminent 
Catholic  divine.  She  read  it,  and  returned  it  with  a  note, 
stating  that  she  could  not  endure  it,  for  nothing  was  so  dis- 
gusting to  her  as  to  find  a  (Jatholic  apologizing  for  his 
church,  or  defending  it  in  a  Protestant  spirit.  "If  he  believes 
his  church  infallible,  there  can  be  nothing  in  her  history 
which  he  can  believe  needs  an  apology ;  and  if  he  believes 
himself  divinely  commissioned,  why  does  he  not  speak  as 
one  having  authority  ? "  Protestants,  of  course,  in  general 
appear  delighted,  when  they  find  us  apologizing  or  seeming 
to  apologize  for  our  church,  or  apparently  laboring  to  soften 
what  they  regard  as  the  severity  of  her  doctrines ;  but  it  is 
only  because  in  so  doing  we  seem  to  thein  to  surrender  her 
infallibility.  All  our  gentle  phraseology,  all  our  conciliating 
manners,  all  our  apparently  liberal  expositions  in  the  sense 
of  latitudinarians,  appear  to  them  only  as  so  many  departures 
from  what  the  church  once  insisted  on ;  and  while  they  Ap- 
plaud us  for  our  Protestant  tendency,  they  can  but  ill  dis- 
guise their  contempt  for  us,  since,  in  spite  of  such  tendency, 
we  pretend  that  our  church  is  infallible  and  invariable  ;  and 
they  can  conclude  from  our  conduct  only  that  either  we  are 
not  sincere  in  our  concessions,  or  the  cliurch,  like  the  sects, 
modifies  her  doctrines  to  suit  times  and  places. 

Protestants  generally  believe  that  the  church  is  not  what 
she  was  forjnerly ;  that,  in  fact,  she  has  greatly  improved 
since  the  reformation;  and  this  in  consequence  of  finding 
in  her  so  little  that  is  to  them  unreasonable  or  offensive. 
They  cannot  understand,  if  she  was  in  tlie  sixteenth  century 
what  she  now  appears  to  be,  how  the  reformers  could  have 
been  so  enraged  against  her,  or  why  they  should  have  judged 
it  necessary  to  separate  from  her  cominimion ;  and  it  is  a 
connnon  theory  among  them,  on  which  tliey  seek  to  justify 
the  reformers,  that  their  movement  has  done  by  its  reaction 
perhaps  more  to  reform  the  church  than  to  reform  those 
who  separated  or  have  remained  separated.  But  this,  though 
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it  may  tend,  in  some  measure,  to  diminish  hostility  to  her 
as  she  now  is,  is  to  them  an  unanswerable  argument  against 
accepting  her  for  M-hat  slie  claims  to  be ;  for  it  implies  prog- 
ress, improvement,  which  is  incompatible  with  the  claim  of 
catholicity  and  infallibility.  Whatever  a  Catholic  says  which 
looks,  or  can  be  imagined  to  look,  like  a  departure  from  the 
earlier  formularies  of  the  church,  though  it  should  render 
her  doctrines  less  unpalatable  to  them,  has  a  direct  tendency 
to  keep  them  out  of  her  communion. 

Hence  there  is  no  use  in  affecting  a  liberal  tone,  and  in 
treating  those  outside  as  if  we  regarded  them,  upon  the 
whole,  as  very  good  Christians,  not  far  out  of  the  way, 
meaning  right,  perfectly  well  disposed,  in  only  inculpable 
error,  and  by  no  means  necessarily  out  of  the  way  of  salva- 
tion ;  for  it  only  tends,  on  the  one  hand,  to  make  them  dis- 
trust our  church,  or,  on  the  other,  our  sincerity.  It  only  goes 
to  confirm  them  in  one  of  their  most  dangerous  and  unjust 
prejudices  against  us.  Surveying  the  strange,  eventful  his- 
tory of  our  church,  seeing  her  survive  all  attacks,  gaining 
strength  by  every  effort  to  crush  her,  and  turning  every  ap- 
parent defeat  into  a  victory,  a  triumph,  Protestants  say  .she 
must  be  a  miracle  of  craft  and  cunning,  and  they  attribute 
her  preservation  and  triumphs  to  her  wily  and  adroit  policy. 
They,  in  general,  hold  us  to  be  destitute  of  principle,  but 
extremely  cunning  and  politic.  The  popular,  though  errone- 
ous, sense  of  the  word  Jesuitical  is  the  popular  Protestant 
sense  of  the  word  Catholic.  If  we  adopt  the  liberal  tone  of 
modern  times,  speak  in  the  modern  spirit,  show  ourselves 
ready  to  conform  to  prevailing  modes  of  thought,  anxious 
to  throw  off  whatever  appears  exclusive  or  rigorous,  or  dis- 
posed to  apologize  for  past  practices  not  exactly  acceptable 
to  our  own  age  and  country,  and  to  excuse  them  on  the 
ground  that  they  originated  in  the  ignorance  or  barbarism  of 
the  times,  or  in  popular  sentiments  now  obsolete,  we  gain  no 
credit  for  our  church,  or  if  so,  none  for  ourselves;  but  seem 
only  to  furnish  proofs  of  her  consummate  policy  and  supple- 
ness, and  of  her  want  of  fixed  and  unalterable  principles, 
leaving  her  always  at  liberty  to  assume  the  shape  and  color 
of  the  time  and  place,  be  they  what  they  may. 

In  a  country  like  ours,  where  we  are  a  feeble  minority, 
even  if  principle  permitted,  the  affectation  of  a  liberal  and 
condescending  spirit,  of  a  disposition  to  conform  to  the  views 
and  feelings  of  the  majority,  and  a  studied  forbearance  to 
assert  the  claims  of  our  church  in  all  their  rigor  and  exclu- 
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siveness,  would  indicate  a  policy  the  very  reverse  of  wise. 
Where  Catholics  ai*e  the  immense  majority,  where  place, 
fashion,  wealth,  and  social  influence  are  in  their  hands,  mod- 
eration towards  dissenters,  a  mild  and  condescending  de- 
meanor, and  the  disposition  to  yield  to  their  ignorance  all 
that  can  be  yielded  without  giving  up  any  portion  of  the 
sacred  deposit  of  faith,  may  be  wise,  and  even  a  duty  ;  for 
it  is  the  condescension  of  the  superior,  of  the  nobleman,  to 
those  below  him,  always  welcome,  and  seldom  failing  to  be- 
get gratitude  and  to  win  confidence.  But  the  condescension 
of  the  social  inferior  to  the  social  superior  is  a  dilferent 
thing.  Here,  where  the  social  and  political  influences,  in- 
stead of  being  ours,  are  against  us,  where  we  are  voted  in 
advance  suspicious  persons,  and  where  our  very  virtues  are 
tortured  into  grounds  of  accusation  against  us,  such  a  policy 
would  be  regarded  as  sycophantic,  or  as  tame  and  cringing, 
as  a  proof  of  meanness,  weakness,  or  suppleness,  and  would 
only  excite  contempt  or  distrust.  Our  liberal  professions, 
our  apparent  sympathy  with  views  and  feelings  Protestant 
rather  than  Catholic,  would  be  supposed  to  be  afl^ected, — 
adopted  to  ward  off  hostility  till  we  had  gained  a  footing, 
and  become  strong  enough  to  exhibit  our  rigor  or  exclusive- 
ness.  It  is  lawful  to  learn  of  an  enemy ;  and  we  all  know, 
or  may  know,  that  this  is  the  precise  view  which  Protestants 
very  generally  take  of  such  a  policy,  wherever  Catholics  are 
in  the  minority,  and  silly  enough  to  adopt  it. 

It  is  hard  for  innocence  to  conceive  that  she  is  suspected, 
and  when  she  does  get  some  glimmering  of  the  fact,  she  al- 
most inevitably  blunders,  and  in  attempting  measures  to  re- 
move suspicions  adopts  the  very  measures  most  likely  to  con- 
firm them.  1^0  man  can  have  studied  the  history  of  Cath 
olics  living  in  a  Protestant  community  without  being  often 
reminded  of  this  fact.  They  judge  Protestants  too  often  by 
themselves,  and  transfer  to  them  thtiir  own  innocence,  can- 
dor, and  good  faith.  But  this  will  not  do.  What  we  are  to 
aim  at  is  not  to  make  our  religion  acceptable  to  them  as  they 
are,  but  to  make  them  feel,  that,  so  long  as  they  are  what 
they  are,  they  are  wrong,  and  in  need  of  "  a  radical  change 
of  heart."  Our  deepest  and  truest  policy  is  to  have  no  pol- 
icy at  all.  By  the  very  fact  that  we  are  Catholics,  we  are 
freed  from  all  dependence  on  mere  human  policy.  We 
have  the  truth,  and  it  will  sustain  us,  instead  of  our  being 
obliged  to  sustain  it.  It  is  the  glory  of  our  religion  that  siie 
identities  the  expedient  and  the  right,  the  true  and  the  poll- 
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tic.  That  is  most  expedient,  most  politic,  which  is  most 
consonant  with  her  spirit ;  and  the  most  effectual  way  of 
subserving  the  interests  of  the  church  is  for  her  members  to 
be  Catholics  and  nothing  else, — to  throw  themselves  without 
reserve  and  with  entire  confidence  on  God,  and  to  leave  him 
to  support  them,  instead  of  their  officiously  undertaking  to 
support  him.  We  shall  best  advance  the  Catholic  cause  by 
showing  that  we  hold  our  religion  true  and  sacred,  complete 
and  all-sufficient,  that  we  live  for  it,  and  for  it  alone,  and  that 
we  do  and  can  regard  none  who  do  not  so  live  as  the  friends 
of  God.  God  made  and  gave  us  our  religion,  and  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  modifying  it  to  suit  prevailing  tastes  and 
prejudices,  contracting  it  here  or  expanding  it  there,  now 
by  our  ingenious  distinctions  increasing  its  laxity,  now  its 
rigor.  It  is  perfect  as  God  gave  it ;  and  it  is  ours  simply  to 
receive  and  obey.  If  its  rigor  or  its  laxity  prove  an  odor  of 
death  unto  death  to  some,  that  is  not  our  affair,  and  the  less 
we  meddle  with  it  the  better. 

In  censuring  loose  and  latitudinarian  views,  in  commend- 
ing the  free,  firm,  frank  statement  of  Catholic  truth  in 
its  awful  severity  as  well  as  in  its  sweetness,  in  contending 
for  a  bold,  manly,  independent,  straightforward,  and  ener- 
getic, as  well  as  affectionate  mode  of  addressing  those  who 
are  without,  and  the  fearless  and  faitliful  proclamation  of  the 
precise  truth  needed  to  rebuke  the  reigning  error  or  the 
reigning  sin  of  the  age  or  the  country,  we  trust  no  one  will 
be  so  foolish  as  to  suppose  that  we  are  urging  a  low,  vulgar, 
liarsh,  or  vituperative  method  of  presenting  the  claims  of 
our  religion,  and  of  addressing  those  who  unhappily  reject 
them.  Fidelity  to  the  cause  we  advocate,  and  the  bold  and 
firm  assertion  of  unpalatable  truths,  do  by  no  means  require 
us  to  lose  command  of  ourselves,  or  to  forget  the  meekness 
of  the  Christian,  or  the  courtesy  of  the  gentleman.  Firm 
adherence  to  principle,  strong  masculine  language,  plain 
and  energetic  speech,  and  even  bold  and  severe  denuncia- 
tions, when  called  for  by  the  rigor  of  our  faith,  and  justified 
by  tiie  facts  or  arguments  we  adduce,  are  no  departure  from 
good  breeding,  and  are  rarely,  if  ever,  offensive.  What  is  to 
be  avoided  is  not  the  severity  of  reason,  but  the  severity  of 
passion.  Loose  and  violent  declamations,  low  wit,  vulgar 
and  opprobrious  epithets  applied  in  ill  temper,  sustained  by 
no  principle,  warranted  by  no  argument,  and  called  for  by 
no  truth  established  in  our  essay  or  discourse,  are  wrong,  of- 
fend, and  justly  offend,  and  we  should  be  sorry  to  suppose 
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that  there  is  any  Catholic  capable  either  of  recommending 
or  of  resorting  to  them.  But  tlie  severity  of  authority  exercis- 
ing its  clearly  legitimate  functions,  of  charity  speaking  out 
from  the  depth  of  her  infinite  concern  for  the  salvation  of 
souls,  or  of  reason  evidently  deducing  necessary  conclusions 
from  premises  regarded  as  incontrovertible,  is  always  allow- 
able, and  is  never  held  to  be  abusive,  or  a  transgression  of 
good  manners. 

Indirect  personal  addresses  to  Protestants,  it  is  rarely  nec- 
essary to  call  them  heretics,  and  we  may  with  propriety, 
after  the  illustrious  Bossuet,  call  them  "  our  separated  or  our 
dissenting  brethren,"  if  we  call  them  so  only  through  con- 
ventional politeness.  But  if  we  avoid  the  term  heretic,  and 
call  them  our  separated  brethren  for  the  purpose  of  imply- 
ing some  sort  of  religious  sympathy  with  them,  to  conceal 
from  ourselves  or  from  them  the  fact  that  all  good  Catholics 
presume  tliem  to  be  heretics,  or  so  as  to  produce  an  impres- 
sion on  those  within  or  those  without  that  we  do  not  look 
upon  heresy  and  schism  as  deadly  sins,  we  occasion  scandal, 
and  have  nothing  to  plead  in  our  justification.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  call  Protestants  heretics  in  ill-humor,  from  the  viru- 
lence of  passion,  for  the  sake  of  wounding  their  feelings  and 
insulting  them,  we  are  also  unjustifiable ;  for  even  the  truth 
spoken  for  unlawful  ends  is  libellous,  and  the  greater  the 
truth,  not  unfrequently,  the  greater  the  libel.  But  if,  in  ad- 
dressing Catiiolics,  or  in  reasoning  against  Protestant  errors, 
we  call  Protestants  heretics,  because  they  are  so  in  fact,  and 
because  we  would  call  them  by  their  Christian  name,  eitlier 
for  the  sake  of  leading  them  to  reflect  on  the  danger  to 
which  they  are  exposed,  or  for  the  sake  of  guarding  the  un- 
wary against  their  seductions  and  the  contamination  of  their 
heresies,  we  give  them  no  just  cause  of  offence,  and  do  only 
what  by  the  truth  and  charity  of  the  Gospel  we  are  bound 
to  do. 

Undoubtedly  the  mass  of  the  American  people  are  deeply 
prejudiced  against  the  Christian  religion ;  undoubtedly  they 
are  at  heart  strongly  opposed  to  Catholics  ;  but  the  course 
we  urge  is  not  likely  to  render  them  more  prejudiced  or 
opposed.  Touching  the  matter  of  religion,  we  have  of 
course  nothing  to  say  in  their  favor,  and  this  is,  no  doubt,, 
in  the  estimation  of  Christians,  to  say  the-  worst  against 
them ;  but  in  the  natural  order,  in  the  domestic  and  social 
virtues  which  have  their  reward  in  this  life,  in  the  natural 
strength  of  their  understanding,  acuteness  of  intellect,  and 

Vol.  V-35. 
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honesty  and  energy  of  character,  tliey  by  no  means  rank 
lowest  in  the  scale  of  nations.  Should  we  call  them  thieves, 
robbers,  liars,  cowards,  or  in  general  hard-hearted  and  cruel, 
they  would  be  offended  at  x)ur  injustice,  or  smile  at  our 
folly,  and  justly  ;  for  we  should  tlien  address  them  in  our 
own  name,  on  the  authority  of  our  own  reason,  or  from  the 
ebullition  of  our  own  passions,  as  weak  and  sinful  men 
addressing  their  equals,  and  we  could  offer  no  excuse  or 
palliation  of  our  conduct.  But  if  we  speak  to  them  m 
relation  to  the  supernatural  order,  not  from  ourselves,  but 
from  the  word  of  God,  and  tell  them  in  the  spirit  of  ardent 
charity,  plainly,  directly,  unreservedly,  energetically,  what 
our  religion  commands,  and  assure  them  in  unequivocal 
terms  and  tones  that  they  are  out  of  the  way,  following  the 
devices  of  their  own  hearts,  the  delusions  of  the  devil, 
wedded  to  damnable  heresies,  under  the  wrath  and  condem- 
nation of  Almighty  God,  and  that  their  only  possible 
chance  of  escape  is  in  humble  submission  to  that  very 
church  against  which  their  fathers  wickedly  rebelled,  and 
which  they  themselves  so  haughtily  reject,  though  they  may 
be  pricked  in  their  hearts,  though  they  may  be  startled 
from  their  dreaming,  or  may  even  bid  us  go  our  way  for 
this  time,  till  they  find  a  more  convenient  season,  they  will 
respect  our  principles,  and  acknowledge  in  their  hearts  th^ 
free,  noble,  lofty,  and  uncompromising  spirit  of  our  church, 
and  the  high  worth  of  character  she  gives  to  her  children. 
It  was  thus  spoke  the  prince  of  the  apostles  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost : — "  Ye  men  of  Israel,  hear  these  words :  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  a  man  approved  of  God  among  you,  by  miracles, 
and  wonders,  and  signs,  which  God  did  by  him  in  the  midst 
of  you,  as  you  also  know ;  this  same,  being  delivered  up 
by  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,  you 
have  crucified  and  jmt  to  death  by  the   hands  of  wicked 

men Therefore  let  all  the  house  of  Israel  know 

most  assuredly,  that  God  hath  made  him  to  be  Lord  and 
Christ,  this  same  Jesus  whom  you  have  crucified.  Now 
when  they  heard  these  things,  they  had  compunction  in 
their  heart ;  and  they  said  to  Peter  and  the  rest  of  the 
apostles.  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  ?  But  Peter 
said  to  them,  Do  penance,  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you, 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  remission  of  your 
sins."— Acts  ii.  22-41. 

Protestants,  indeed,  expect   Catholics  to  speak  in  this 
way.     They  expect  them  to  speak  differently  from  their 
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own  scribes  and  elders,  with  wliom  they  are  wearied  lialf 
to  death,  and  whose  doubt,  and  hesitation,  and  arrogance 
they  find  all  but  insupportable.  They  know  the  Catliolic 
claims  to  speak  with  authority,  as  divinely  commissioned  to 
teach,  and  they  wish  him  to  speak  in  character.  They  are 
disgusted  when  lie  descends  from  the  pulpit  to  the  rostrum, 
or  from  the  preacher  sinks  into  the  mere  reasoner,  taking 
their  standpoint,  and  discoursing  to  them  in  their  own 
spirit,  as  one  of  their  own  number.  They  demand  of  him 
what  he  professes  to  have,  and  which  they  know  their  own 
ministers  have  not ;  and  if  he  gives  it  not,  they  conclude 
it  is  because  he  has  it  not  to  give.  He  is  then,  say  they, 
with  all  his  lofty  pretensions  to  authority,  no  better  than 
one  of  us  ;  and  they  turn  away  in  disappointment  and  dis- 
gust. Let  him  speak  as  one  having  authority,  as  the  author- 
ized minister  of  God,  never  forgetting  his  comnaission, 
never  forgetting  that  he  is  priest  and  doctor,  and  that  it  is 
not  he  that  teaches,  but  God  through  him,  and,  cold,  and 
unbelieving,  and  heretical  as  they  may  be,  they  cannot  but 
listen  with  awe,  and  some  of  them  with  profit.* 

The  great  body  of  the  American  people  are  serious,  plain, 
and  practical,  little  addicted  to  mere  intellectual  speculations, 
and  not  easily  moved  by  what  does  not  promise  some  posi- 
tive result.  They  are  not  averse  to  change,  have  no  invinci- 
ble attachment  to  old  ways  and  usages,  or  to  the  sects  in  the 
bosom  of  which  they  have  been  reared,  andean,  for  what  ap- 
pears to  them  a  solid  reason,  abandon  them  without  much 
reluctance ;  but  no  reason  drawn  from  merely  intellectual  or 
aesthetic  considerations  will  appear  to  them  sufficient.  The 
only  reasons  which  can  weigh  much  with  them,  indeed  with 
any  people,  are  such  as  are  drawn  from  ethical  sources.  They 
may  be  shown  the  truth  and  beauty,  the  consistency,  grand- 

*  We  are  often  reminded,  when  we  insist  on  this,  that  St.  Francis  de 
Sales,  whose  labors  restored  over  seventy  thousand  Protestants  to  the 
church,  was  wont  to  saj'  that  "more  flies  can  be  caught  with  honey  than 
with  vinegar."  This  is  unquestionably  true,  but  Ihey  who  are  familiar 
with  the  saint's  works  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  in  his  own  practice  he 
gave  considerable  latitude  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  honei/.  Certainly 
we  ask  for  no  more  bold  and  severe  mode  of  presenting  Catholic  truth, 
or  stronger  or  severer  language  against  Protestants,  than  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  adopting.  Even  the  editor  of  his  controversial  works  did  not 
deem  it  advisable  to  publish  them  without  softening  some  of  their  ex- 
pressions. In  fact,  much  of  the  honey  of  the  saints  generally,  especially 
of  such  saints  as  St.  Athanasius,  St.  Hilary  of  Poictiers,  and  St.  Jerome, 
would  taste  very  much  like  vinegar,  we  suspect,  to  some  of  our  modern 
delicate  palates. 
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eur,  and  majesty  of  our  religion,  and  remain  untouched ; 
for  it  is  not  as  philosophy  or  as  art  that  they  need  it.  In- 
dividuals in  particular  localities,  or  of  a  peculiar  tempera- 
ment, may  at  first  be  induced  to  think  of  entering  our  com- 
munion, as  they  are  led  to  pass  from  one  sect  to  another,  to 
satisfy  some  particular  intellectual  want,  to  please  some 
special  taste,  or  to  indulge  some  specific  social  or  devotional 
tendency ;  but  tlie  great  bod}'  of  the  people  will  remain  un- 
moved and  be  unaffected  by  our  profound  philosophy,  our 
learned  expositions,  our  conclusive  arguments,  our  eloquent 
appeals,  unless  we  succeed  in  presenting  the  question  as  one 
involving  life  and  death.  In  vain  we  snow  the  trutli  of  our 
doctrine,  in  vain  we  set  forth  our  pure  and  lofty  morality,. 
in  vain  we  exhibit  the  solemn  grandeur,  imposing  magnifi- 
cence, pomp,  and  splendor  of  our  ritual,  in  vain  we  charm 
them  with  the  simple  majesty  and  unction  of  our  divine 
hymns,  or  entrance  them  with  our  heaven-inspired  chants, 
if  we  do  not  bring  the  matter  home  to  the  conscience,  make 
them  feel  that  they  have  souls  to  be  saved,  that  they  are  sold 
unto  sin,  are  under  the  wrath  of  God,  and  have  no  possible 
means  of  escaping  everlasting  perdition  but  by  coming  inta 
the  church,  and  submitting  to  her  authority  and  direction. 
So  long  as  we  leave  their  consciences  at  ease,  so  long  as  we 
address  only  the  intellect  or  the  sense  of  the  beautiful,  or 
leave  them  to  feel  that  it  is  not  absolutely  impossible  to  be 
safe  where  they  are,  we  have  given  them  no  solid  .or  intelli- 
gible reason  for  becoming  (/atholics. 

There  is  not  the  least  sense  or  propriety  in  addressing  the 
great  mass  of  Protestants,  especially  in  this  country,  as  if 
they  were  already  Christian,  sincerely  and  honestly  Chris- 
tian, according  to  their  understanding  of  Christianity,  and 
only  in  intellectual  error  as  to  the  true  form  of  Christianity. 
We  cannot  repeat  this  too  often,  nor  insist  upon  it  too  ear- 
nestly. The  error  is  moral  rather  than  intellectual.  The 
question  between  them  and  us  is  a  question,  not  of  the  form^ 
but  of  the  substance.  The  whole  head  is  sick,  the  whole 
heart  is  sad.  From  the  sole  of  the  foot  to  the  top  of  the- 
head  there  is  no  soundness.  The  disease  has  penetrated  the 
whole  system,  and  reached  even  the  seat  of  life  itself.  The 
remedy  which  shall  restore  them  is  not  the  mere  exposition 
of  the  truth  and  beauty  of  our  holy  religion,  in  contrast  with 
what  they  still  nominally  profess  to  believe.  It  is  with  tliem 
as  it  was  with  the  unbelieving  Jews  in  the  days  of  our 
blessed  Saviour.     Now,  as  then,  there  is  no  beauty  in  him, 
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or  comeliness ;  they  see  him,  and  there  is  no  sightliness  in 
liim  that  they  should  be  desirous  of  him.  Despised  and  the 
most  abject  of  men,  a  man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with 
infirmity,  his  look  is,  as  it  were,  hidden  and  despised,  and 
they  esteem  him  not.  Surely  he  hath  borne  their  infirmi- 
ties and  carried  their  sorrows,  and  they  have  thought  him, 
as  it  were,  a  leper,  and  as  one  struck  by  God  and  afflicted. — 
Isaias,  liii.  2-4.  They  have  eyes,  but  they  do  not  see,  ears, 
but  tliey  do  not  hear,  hearts,  but  they  do  not  understand. 
What  is  true,  beautiful,  pure,  and  salutary  in  our  holy  relig- 
ion is  to  them  a  stumbling-block,  as  it  was  to  the  Jews,  or 
foolishness,  as  it  was  to  the  gentiles.  Not  to  them  is  Christ 
cmcitied,  whom  we  preach,  the  power  of  God  and  the  wis- 
dom of  God.— 1  Cor.  i.  23,  24. 

What  is  doubted,  scorned,  rejected,  is  not  Catholicity  as 
a  form  of  Christianity,  but  Christianity  itself.  It  is  Clirist 
crucified  that  is  denied.  The  doubt  goes  to  the  bottom, 
and  strikes  at  all  revealed  religion,  at  the  whole  order  of 
^race.  Forms  are  easily  got  over.  No  small  portion  of 
tlie  people  even  now  have  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  Cath- 
olicity and  Christianit}^,  if  Christianity  means  a  positive 
religion,  any  thing  more  than  a  form  of  natural  religion. 
The  active  cause  of  the  hostility  to  the  church  is  the  want 
of  belief  in  all  positive  religion,  in  the  doubt  that  God  has 
spoken  or  made  a  revelation  of  his  will  to  men,  established 
a  church  for  their  salvation,  which  he  loves,  protects,  and 
out  of  which  he  will  save  no  one.  No  matter  what  they 
pretend,  no  matter  what  account  they  give  of  themselves, 
no  matter  what  say  their  old  symbols  and  formularies  which 
they  retain  as  so  many  heii-looms,  it  is  Christianity  itself 
they  doubt,  whenever  it  is  assumed  to  belong  to  the  super- 
natural order,  to  be  inflexible  and  unalterable,  authoritative 
and  supreme,  or  to  be  elevated  at  all  above  mere  natural 
morality,  with  perhaps  a  few  sanctions  more  distinct  and 
solemn  than  natural  reason  unaided  could  of  itself  have 
discovered.  It  is  simplicity,  not  charity,  to  question  this. 
We  cannot  prudently  address  them  as  believers  simply 
holding  the  truth  in  error,  but,  if  we  wish  to  arrest  their 
attention,  we  must  address  them  as  sinners  in  rebellion 
against  God,  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  under  the  wrath 
and  condemnation  of  God, — reason  with  them  of  sin,  of 
justice,  of  chastity,  and  the  judgment  to  come,  and  compel 
them  to  cry  out.  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  to 
be  saved?    What  shall    we    do  to    be   saved?  asked  from 
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the  depths  of  the  afErighted  soul,  in  the  breaking  up  of 
the  whole  moral  nature,  treinl)ling  before  the  awful 
judgment  of  God,  is  the  question  ;  and  till  men  ask  it 
in  deep  and  terrible  earnestness,  thej  will  never  become- 
real  and  true-hearted  Catholics.  When  they  have  once 
been  made  to  feel  their  sinfulness,  tlieir  danger,  their 
lost  and  perishing  condition,  out  of  Christ,  we  shall  have 
little  difficulty  in  convincing  them  that  there  is  no  safet}' 
for  them  out  of  the  communion  of  the  church.  It  is  not  so 
much  of  inffdelity,  or  of  heresy,  that  they  need  to  be  con- 
victed, as  of  sin ;  not  so  much  of  Catholicity  as  the  only 
true  Christianity,  as  of  Christianity  itself,  that  they  require 
to  be  convinced ;  not  so  much  of  this  or  that  particular 
error,  as  of  the  grand  mother  error  of  all,  that  they  are  safe 
where  they  are,  and  may  be  saved  in  any  religion  or  in 
none,  that  it  is  necessary  to  disabuse  them. 

We  say  nothing  new  or  recondite.  Our  holy  religion 
has  from  the  first  been  addressed  to  sinners,  and  its  grand 
assumption  is  that  all  men  are  sinners,  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins,  till  made  alive  in  Christ  Jesus.  The  wages  of  sin 
is  death,  and  death  hath  passed  upon  all  men,  for  all  have 
sinned.  The  clnirch  addresses  herself  to  a  world  lying  in 
wickedness,  festering  in  its  own  iniquity,  as  the  divinely 
provided  means,  and  the  only  means,  of  their  restoration  to 
spiritual  life  and  health.  Her  mission  is  the  revelation  of 
the  glory  of  God  in  the  salvation  of  sinners.  It  is  against 
sin,  sin  in  all  its  forms,  in  all  its  disguises,  in  all  its  subter- 
fuges, in  high  places  or  low  places,  that  she  is  commissioned 
to  carry  on  a  fierce  and  exterminating  war.  She  is  here  in 
this  world  the  church  militant.  She  fights  and  never 
ceases  to  fight  sin,  for  she  is  holy,  and  she  only  can  over- 
come it.  Wherever  she  sends  her  missionary,  the  brave 
soldier  of  the  cross,  she  sends  him  to  a  world  dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sins,  to  carry  to  them  the  Gospel  of  life  and  im- 
mortality. She  sends  him,  not  to  find  the  Gospel  with 
them,  to  tell  them  that  what  he  brings  is  preferable  to 
what  they  have,  but  yet  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be  saved 
without  it ;  but  to  tell  them  that  they  are  dead,  that  they 
are  strangers  to  eternal  life,  that  he  has  eternal  life  to  offer 
them,  that  he  alone  has  it,  and  that  they  must  receive  it 
from  his  hands  or  not  receive  it  at  all.  "  How  beautiful 
are  the  feet  of  them  that  preach  the  Gospel  of  peace,  that 
bring  glad  tidings  of  good  things  !  "  He  goes  to  sinners  to 
proclaim,  in  the  name  of  his  Master,  the  glad  tidings  of 
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eternal  life,  through  a  crucitied,  a  risen  Redeemer ;  and  who 
but  he  has  these  glad  tidings  to  proclaim  ?  "  Lord,  to  whom 
shall  we  go?  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life."  And 
where  is  Christ,  he  who  is  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  who 
has  come  that  we  might  have  life,  and  have  it  more  abun- 
dantly, to  be  found  as  the  Saviour  of  sinners,  and  the  giver 
of  eternal  life,  but  in  his  church,  his  mystical  body,  his 
spouse,  his  beloved  ?  Assuredly  nowhere  else.  The  words 
of  eternal  life  are  with  us,  and  not  elsewhere, — in  our 
church,  and  in  her  only.  Need  we,  then,  fear  to  say  so  ? 
Need  we,  then,  hesitate  to  tell  the  world  lying  in  wicked- 
ness around  us,  that  they  are  destitute  of  eternal  life,  that 
they  are  in  sin,  and  to  beseech  them,  as  they  love  their  own 
souls,  to  come  into  the  ark  where,  and  where  alone  there  is 
safety  ? 

There  is  no  salvation  out  of  the  church.  Men  must  come 
into  her  communion  or  be  lost,  and  lost  for  ever.  If  it  be 
not  so,  why  has  God  instituted  his  church,  why  has  he 
given  her  authority,  and  commanded  her  to  teach  all  nations 
until  the  consummation  of  the  world  ?  Why  are  we  so 
attached  to  her,  why  does  she  hold  so  high  a  place  in  our 
affections,  and  why  would  we  rather  suffer  a  thousand  deaths 
than  swerve  one  iota  from  the  faith  she  enjoins?  Why  do 
we  strive  to  bring  all  men  into  her  sacred  enclosure  ?  Why 
visit  our  missionaries  every  land,  and  in  every  land  suffer 
privation,  want,  distress,  persecution,  and  death,  to  bring 
men  into  the  church,  if  salvation  is  possible  without  her 
agency,  if  the  people  who  sit  in  the  region  and  shadow  of 
death,  by  following  such  light  as  they  have,  can  be  saved, 
though  living  and  dying  out  of  her  communion,  and  in 
ignorance  of  her  very  existence  ?  Concede  the  possibility, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  apostles,  the  fathers,  the  saints  and 
martyrs,  of  zealous  Catholics  in  every  age,  is  madness,  folly, 
or  fanaticism. 

But,  if  it  be  true,  and  as  sure  as  God  exists  and  can. 
neither  be  deceived  nor  deceive  it  is  true,  that  there  is  no 
salvation  out  of  the  church,  what  a  fearful  responsibility 
should  we  not  incur,  were  we  to  forbear  to  proclaim  it,  or,  by 
our  mistimed  or  misplaced  qualifications,  to  encourage  the 
unbelieving,  the  heretical,  or  the  indifferent  to  hope  the 
contrary  !  And  how  much  more  fearful  still,  if  we  should 
go  further,  and  attempt  in  our  publications  to  prove  that 
he  who  firmly  insists  on  it  is  harsh,  unjust,  uncharitable, 
running  in  his  rash  zeal  to  an  unauthorized  extreme !     No 
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doubt,  the  truth  is  always  and  everywhere  to  be  adhered  to, 
let  the  consequences  be  what  they  may ;  no  doubt,  he  who 
erj-s  by  his  rigor  is  to  be  rebuked,  as  well  as  he  who  errs  by 
his  laxity ;  but  if,  in  our  zeal  to  rebuke  imaginary  rigor,  we 
should  compel  the  missionary  to  prove  the  necessity  of  his 
church  against  his  own  friends  before  he  can  be  at  liberty 
to  assert  it  against  infidels  and  heretics,  if  we  run  before  him 
and  intercept  his  arrows  winged  at  the  sinner's  conscience, 
or  follow, immediately  after  and  bind  up  and  assuage  the 
wounds   they  may  have  inflicted,  our  zeal  would  but  in- 
differently  atone  for  the  good  we  hinder,  or  the  scandal  we 
cause.     These   poor  souls,    for  whom    our  Lord  shed   his 
precious  blood,  for  whom  bleed  afresh  the  dear  wounds  in 
his  hands,  his  feet,  his  side,  bound  in  the  chains  of  error 
and  sin,  suspended  over  the  precipice,  ready  to  drop  into 
the  abyss  below,  admonish  all  who  have  hearts  of  flesh  or 
any   bowels   of  compassion  to  speak  out,  to  cr^'  aloud  in 
awful  and  piercing  tones  to  warn  them  of  their  danger, 
rather  than  by  ingenious  distinctions  or   qualifications  to 
flatter  them,  or  to  have  the  appearance  of  flattering  them, 
with  the  hope  that,  after  all,  their  condition  is  not  perilous. 
We  speak  not  now  in  relation  to  other  ages  or  countries. 
We  are  discussing  the  question  in  its  relation  to  our  own 
countrymen,  the  great  practical  question  of  salvation,  as  it 
comes  up  here  and  now.     We  have  no  concern  with  distant 
or  merely  speculative  cases,  or  with  scholastic  distinctions 
and  qualifications  which  have  and  can  have  no  practical  ap- 
plication here.     The  question  is.  What  are  we  authorized  and 
bound  by  our  religion  to  proclaim  to  all  those  of  our  coun- 
trymen whom  our  words  can  reach  ?     Here  are  the  great 
mass  out  of  the  clmrcli,  unbelieving  and  heretical,  careless 
and  indifferent,  and  it  is  idle  to  expect  to  make  any  general 
impression  upon  them,  unless  we  present  the  question  of 
the  church  as  a  question  of  life  and  death,  unless  we  can 
succeed  in  convincing  them,  that,  if  they  live  and  die  where 
they  are,  they  can  never  see  God.     This  is  the  doctrine  and 
the  precise  doctrine  needed.     Is  it  true  ?     Yes  or  no  ?     Is 
it  denied  ?     By  those   out   of  the  church,  certainly,  and 
licnce  the  great  reason  why  they  are  content  to  live  and  die 
out  of  the  cliurcli.     Is  it  denied  by  those  in  the  church  ? 
What  Catholic  dare  deny  it  ?     To  what  individual  or  class 
of  individuals  are  we  authorized  by  our  lioly  faith  to  prom- 
ise even  the   bare  possibility  of  salvation,  without   being 
joined  to  the  visible  communion  of  the  church  of  God  ? 
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It  is  said  that  those  without  are  simply  bound  to  seek, 
and  tliat  we  can  deny  them  the  possibility  of  salvation  only 
on  the  condition  that  they  do  not  seek  '.  Be  it  so.  But  if 
they  are  bound  to  seek,  it  is  because  Almighty  God  com- 
mands tliem  to  seek,  and  gives  them  the  grace  which  en- 
ables them  to  seek  ;  and  who  is  prepared  to  say,  if  they  seek 
cauta sollicitud'mie,  as  St.  Augustine  makes  it  necessary  for 
them  to  do,  that  they  will  not  find  ?  If  God  commands 
them  to  seek,  they  can  find  ;  for  he  never  commands  one 
to  seek  in  vain.     "  Seek  and  ye  sliall  find ;  knock  and  it  shall 

be  opened  unto  yoii For  every  one  that  seeketh  find- 

eth,  and  to  every  one  that  knocketh  it  shall  be  opened." — 
St.  Matt,  vii,  7,  8.  It  is  fair,  then,  to  conclude,  if  there 
is  one  who  does  not  find,  to  whom  it  is  not  opened,  that  he 
is  one  who  does  not  seek ;  and  if  he  does  not  seek,  he  is  out 
of  the  church  by  his  own  fault.  The  grace  of  prayer  is 
given  unto  every  one,  and  every  one  can  pray,  and  if  he 
does,  he  shall  receive ;  and  it  would  impeach  both  the  wis- 
dom and  the  veracity  of  God  to  maintain  the  contrary. 

Those  of  our  countrymen  not  in  the  church  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  classes,  and  each  of  these  may  be  siibdivlded 
into  two  subordinate  classes, — infidels  and  sectarians,— and 
each  negative  and  positive ;  that  is,  infidels  and  sectarians 
who  are  snch  knowingly,  and  infidels  and  sectarians  who  are 
such  through  ignorance.  The  first  two  subdivisions  are 
formal  infidels  or  heretics,  and  are  condemned  for  their  sin 
of  infidelity  or  heresy.  Of  these,  there  can  be  no  question  ; 
not  one  of  them  can  be  saved,  unless  he  become  a  member, 
truly  a  member,  of  the  church.  These  know  the  will  of 
God  and  do  it  not,  and  therefore  "  shall  be  beaten  with  many 
stripes." — St.  Luke  xii.  47.  But  what  is  to  be  said  of  them 
that  are  infidels  or  sectarians  through  ignorance?  "The 
servant  that  knew  not  his  master's  will,  but  did  things 
worthy  of  stripes,"  shall  he  not  escape '(  Our  Lord  answers, 
not  that  he  shall  escape,  but  that  "  he  shall  be  beaten  with 
few  stripes."  The  Holy  Ghost  represents  the  sinners  in 
hell  as  saying, — "  We  have  erred  from  the  way  of  truth ; 
and  the  light  of  justice  hath  not  shined  mito  us,  and  the  sun 
of  understanding  hath  not  risen  upon  us.  We  wearied  our- 
selves in  the  way  of  iniquity  and  destruction,  and  have 
walked  through  hard  ways ;  but  the  toay  of  the  Lord  we 
have  not  TcnoionP — Wisdom  v.  6,  7.  It  is  clear,  then,  that 
ignorance  does  not  always  excuse,  and  that  the  servant  who 
knoweth  not  his  master's  will,  though  he  may  be  punished 
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less  than  the  one  who  does  know  it  and  doeth  it  not,  will 
nevertheless  be  punished. 

But  they  who  are  merely  negative  infidels,  or  unbeliever& 
purely  through  ignorance,  in  consequence  of  never  having 
lieard  about  the  Gospel,  are  not  guilty  of  the  sin  of  in- 
fidelity ?  Certainly  not.  Every  Catholic  is  presumed  to 
know  that  the  68th  proposition  of  Bains,  Infidelitas  pure 
negativa  in  his,  quibus  Christus  non  est  prwdicatus,  jpec- 
eatum  est,  is  a  condemned  proposition,  and  therefore  that 
purely  negative  infidelity  in  those  to  whom  Christ  has  not 
been  preached  is  inculpable,  —  as  St.  Augustine  teaches, 
the  penalty  of  sin,  not  sin  itself.  But  who  therefore  con- 
cludes that  they  are  in  the  way  of  salvation,,  or  that  they 
can  be  saved  without  becoming  living  members  of  the  body 
of  our  Lord  ?  "  Infidels  of  this  sort,"  says  St.  Thomas,  "  are 
damned,  indeed,  for  other  sins  which  without  faith  cannot 
be  remitted,  but  they  are  not  damned  for  the  sin  of  infi- 
delity. Whence  the  Lord  says,  '  If  I  had  not  come  and 
spoken  to  them,  they  would  :iot  have  sin ;'  that  is,  as  St. 
Augustine  explains  it,  would  not  have  the  sin  of  not  believ- 
ing in  Christ."*  There  is  a  considerable  distance  between 
being  free  from  the  formal  sin  of  infidelity,  and  being  in 
the  way  of  salvation.  No  infidel,  positive  or  negative,  in 
vincible  or  invincible  ignorance,  can  be  saved ;  "  for  with- 
out faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God,"  and  ''he  that 
believeth  not  shall  be  damned,"  and  faith  in  voto,  not  in  re, 
is  inconceivable. — Heb.  xi.  6;  St.  Mark  xvi.  16.  Neither 
of  the  .subdivisions  of  the  unbelieving  class  of  our  country- 
men are,  then,  in  the  way  of  salvation. 

But  may  it  not  prove  better  with  sectarians  ?  With  those 
wiio  are  knowingly  such*  of  course  not,  and  nobody  ])retend8 
that  it  can.  But  may  not  those  who  are  baptized  in  heretical 
societies  through  ignorance,  believing  them  to  be  the  church 
of  Christ,  be  regarded  as  in  the  way  of  salvation  ?  We 
will  let  the  Brothers  Walenbuix'h  answer  for  us  from  St. 
Augustine.  They  are  speaking  de  excusationibus  simpli-ci- 
orum  among  Protestants.  TJie  first  excuse  they  notice,  the 
influence  of  tyrants,  &c.,  is  nothing  to  our  present  purpose, 
and  we  begin  with  the  second. 

*  "Qui  autem  sic  infldeles,  damnantur  quidem  propter  alia  poccata, 
quse  sine  fide  remitti  noa  possunt ;  non  autem  pi'opter  infidelitatis  pec- 
catum.  Unde  Dominus  dicit.  .Joan.  xv.  22, — Hi  non  ueidssem.  et  locutiu 
ei»  fuis»em,  peccntum  wii  tuibcrenl.  Quod  Augustinus  ( Tract,  in  Joan. 
Ixxxix.  ante  med.)  dicit,  "quod  loquitur  de  illo  peccato  quo  non  credide- 
runt  in  Christum.'" — Siimma,  2a  2ae.  Q.  10.  a.  1.  in  corp. 
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"  The  second  excuse  they  make  is,  That  not  they  who  are 
born  and  educated  in  Protestant  churches  have  separated 
themselves  from  tlie  unity  of  tlie  Catholic  Church,  but  their 
ancestors,  Calvin,  Luther,  &c.  Let  St.  Augustine  reply : — 
'  But  those  who  through  ignorance  are  baptized  there  [with 
heretics],  judging  the  sect  to  be  the  cinircli  of  Christ,  sin 
less  than  these  [who  know  it  to  be  heretical] ;  nevertheless 
they  are  wounded  hy  the  sacrilege  of  schism,  and  therefore 
sin  not  lightly,  because  otiiers  sin  more  gravely.  For  when 
it  is  said  to  certain  persons.  It  shall  be  more  tolerable  for 
Sodom  in  the  day  of  judgment  than  for  you,  it  is  not  there- 
fore "said  because  the  Sodomites  will  not  be  punished,  but 
because  the  others  will  be  more  grievously  punished.' 

"  The  tliird  excuse  is,  They  say  that  they  have  been 
baptized,  that  they  believe  in  Christ,  apply  themselves  to 
good  works,  and  therefore  may  hope  for  salvation,  although 
they  adhere  to  the  party  divided  from  the  churcli.  St. 
Augustine  replies, — •'  We  are  accustomed  from  these  words 
(1  Cor.  xiii.  1-8)  to  show  men  that  it  avails  them  nothing 
to  have  either  the  sacraments  or  the  faith,  if  they  have  not 
charity,  in  order  that,  when  you  come  to  Catholic  unity, 
you  may  understand  what  is  conferred  on  you,  and  how 
great  is  that  in  which  you  were  before  deficient.  For 
Christian  charity  cannot  he  kept  out  of  the  unity  of  the 
church;  and  thus  you  may  see  that  without  it  you  are 
nothing,  even  though  you  have  baptism  and  the  faith,  and 
by  your  faith  are  able  to  remove  mountains.  If  this  is  also 
your  opinion,  let  us  not  detest  and  scorn  either  the  sacra- 
ments which  we  acknowledge  in  you,  or  the  faith  itself,  but 
let  us  maintain  charity,  without  wliicli  we  are  nothing,  even 
witli  tlie  sacraments  and  the  faith.  But  we  maintain  cliarity, 
if  we  embrace  unity ;  and  we  embrace  nnity  when  our 
knowledge  is  in  unity  through  tlie  words  of  Christ,  not 
when  through  our  own  words  we  form  a  partial  sketcii.' 

"  Tiie  fourth  excuse  is.  Some  say  that  God  is  to  be  be- 
lieved according  to  the  measure  of  grae3  received  from  him  ; 
Catholics,  indeed,  believe  many  things  which  Protestants  do 
not,  but  the  former  have  received  the  live  talents,  the  latter 
the  two  or  tliree.  They  do  not  condemn  Catholics,  but 
they  hope  to  be  saved  in  the  small  measure  which  they  have 
themselves  received.  But  here  may  avail  what  we  have 
just  adduced  from  St.  Augustine ;  for  if  even  baptism 
and  faith  profit  nothing  without  indispensable  charity,  much 
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less  will  profit  a  mere  portion  which  is  held  in  division  and 
scln'sm."* 

This  is  high  authority,  and  express  to  the  purpose.  It 
cuts  off  every  possible  excuse  whicli  our  countrymen  can 
allege,  or  which  can  be  alleged  for  them.  They  who  are 
brought  up  in  the  church,  instructed  in  her  faith,  and  ad- 
jnitted  to  her  sacraments,  if  they  break  away  from  her,  can 
be  saved  only  by  returning  and  doing  penance  ;  and  all  who 
knowingly  resist  her  authority,  or  adhere  to  heretical  and 
fichismatical  societies,  knowing  tiiem  to  be  such,  are  in  thfe 
same  category,  and  have  no  possible  means  of  salvation 
without  being  reconciled  to  the  church,  and  loosened  by  her 
from  tlie  bonds  with  which  she  has  bound  them,  ^riius 
far  all  is  clear  and  undeniable.  But  even  they  who  are  in 
societies  separated  from  the  church  through  ignorance,  be- 
lieving them  to  be  the  church  of  Christ,  according  to  the 
authorities  adduced,  are  wounded  by  sacrilege,  a  most  griev- 
ous sin,  are  destitute  of  charity,  which  cannot  be  kept  out 
of  the  unity  of  the  church,  and  witlioiit  which  they  are 
nothing,  and  therefore,  whatever  may  be  the  comparative 
•degree  of  tiieir  sinfulness,  are  in  the  road  to  perdition,  as 
well  as  the  others,  and  no  more  tlian  the  others  can  be  saved 
without  being  reconciled  to  the  church.  But  these  several 
classes  include  all  of  our  countrymen  not  in  the  church,  and 
therefore,  as  every  one  of  these  is  exposed  to  the  wrath  and 
«ondeiimation  of  God,  we  have  the  right,  and  are  in  duty 
bound,  to  preach  to  them  all,  without  exception,  that,  un- 
less they  come  into  the  church,  and  humbly  submit  to  her 
laws,  and  persevere  in  their  love  and  obedience,  they  will 
inevitably  be  lost.f 

*  De  ControversUs  Tractatus  Qenerales  IX.,  De  Unit.  Ecel  et  Schism. 
•cap.  15. 

f  Vide  Bishop  Hay,  Sincere  Christian,  2d.  American  edition,  Pliiladel- 
phia,  pp.  345-390.  Ttiis  is  a  work  of  higli  authority,  second  to  none  in 
our  language.  It  has  fallen  into  our  hands  for  the  first  time  since  the 
present  article  was  written,  or  we  should  have  drawn  largely  from  its 
pages.  We  have  small  space  left  for  extracts,  but  we  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  to  quote  an  authority  which  the  lit.  Keverend  author  cites 
from  St.  I^ulgentius.  "St.  Fulgentius  in  the  si.vth  century  speaks  thus: 
—  'Hold  most  firmly,  and  without  any  doubt,  that  no  one  who  is  bap- 
tized out  of  the  Catholic  church  can  partake  of  eternal  life,  if  before  the 
«nd  of  this  life  he  be  not  restored  to  the  Catholic  church  and  incorpo- 
rated therein.' — Lib.  de  Fid.  cap.  37."  To  the  same  effect  we  may  cite  St. 
Augustine.  Tract.  45  i/i  Joan.  n.  15.  "Nonautem  potest  quisque  per 
ostium,  id  est  per  Christum,  egredi  ad  vitam  aiternam,  qua;  erit  in  specie, 
nisi  per  ipsiim  osti\im,  hoc  est  per  eumdem  Christum  in  Ecclesiam  ejus. 
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'  Into  the  eliurcli,  unquestionably;  but  not  necessarily  into 
the  visible  eliurcli,  some  may  answer.  We  must  distinguish 
between  the  body  or  exterior  communion  of  the  church, 
and  the  soul  or  interior  communion.     The  dogma  of  faith 

quod  est  ovile  ejus,  intraverit  ad  vitam  temporalem,  quae  est  in  fide." 
This,  taken  in  connection  with  its  context  and  the  scope  of  the  general 
argument  of  the  Tract,  can  not  possibly  be  understood  otherwise  tlian  in 
the  sense  of  St.  Fulgentius;  and  it  is  wortliy  of  especial  notice,  that 
those  recent  theologians  who  seem  unwilling  to  assent  to  this  doctrine 
cite  no  authority  from  a  single  father  or  raediasval  doctor  of  the  church, 
not  strictly  compatible  with  it. 

Unquestionably,  authorities  in  any  number  may  be  cited  to  prove— 
what  nobody  disputes — that  pertinacity  in  rejecting  the  authority  of  the 
church  is  essential  to  formal  or  culpable  heresy,  that  persons  may  be  in 
heretical  societies  without  being  culpable  heretics,  and  therefore  that  we 
cannot  saj'  of  all  who  live  and  die  in  such  societies,  that  they  are  damn- 
ed precisely  for  the  sin  of  heresy.  Father  Perrone,  and  our  own  distin- 
guished theologian,  the  erudite  Bishop  of  Philadelphia,  whose  contribu- 
tions have  so  often  enriched  our  pages,  cite  passages  in  abundance  to 
this  effect,  which,  as  Suarez  asserts,  is  the  uniform  doctrine  of  all  the 
theologians  of  the  church;  but  they  cite  not  a  single  autliority  of  an 
earlier  date  than  the  seventeenth  century,  which  even  hints  any  thing 
more  than  this.  But  this  by  no  means  militates  against  St.  Augustine, 
St.  Fulgentius,  the  Brothers  Walenburch,  or  Bishop  Hay;  because  it  by 
no  means  follows  from  the  fact  that  one  is  not  a  formal  heretic,  that 
he  is,  so.  long  as  in  a  society  alien  to  the  church,  in  the  way  of  salvation. 
A  man  may,  indeed,  not  be  damned  for  his  erroneous  faith,  and  yet  be 
damned  for  sins  not  remissible  without  the  true  faith,  and  for  the  want 
of  virtues  impracticable  out  of  the  communion  of  the  church.  Father 
Perrone  very  properly  distinguishes  material  heretics  from  formal  here- 
tics; but  when  treating  the  question  ex  profesxo,  he  by  no  means  pro- 
nounces the  former  in  the  way  of  salvation ;  he  simply  remits  them  to  the 
judgment  of  God,  who,  he  assures  us, — what  nobody  questions, — will 
consign  no  man  to  endless  tortures,  unless  for  a  crime  of  which  he  is 
voluntarily  guilty.      Tract,  de  Vera  Relig.  advers.  Heterodox.  Prop.  xi. 

Moreover,  Father  Perrone,  when  refuting  those  who  contend  that  sal- 
vation v/ould  be  attainable  if  the  visible  church  should  fail,  that  is.  by 
internal  means,  by  being  joined  in  spirit  to  the  true  church,  maintains 
that  in  such  case  there  would  be  no  ordinary  means  of  salvation;  that 
when  Christ  founded  his  church,  he  intended  to  offer  men  an  ordinary 
means,  or  rather  a  collection  of  means,  which  all  indiscriminately,  and  at 
all  times,  might  use  for  prociu'ing  salvation;  that  if  God  had  been  wil- 
ling to  operate  our  salvation  by  the  assistance  of  internal  means,  there 
would  have  been  no  rea.son  for  instituting  the  church;  that  what  is  .said 
of  being  joined  to  the  church  through  the  spirit,  and  of  invincible  igno- 
rance, or  of  material  heretics,  could  be  admitted  only  on  the  hyijothesis 
that  God  should  provide  no  other  means;  that  since  it  is  certain  that 
God  has  willed  to  save  men  by  other  means,  namely,  by  the  institution 
of  the  church  visible  and  external,  which  is  at  all  times  easily  distin- 
guished from  every  sect,  it  is  evident  that  the  subterfuge  imagined  by 
non-Catholics  is  altogether  unavailable.  "O^j.  Qua;  a  Catholicis  profer- 
untur  ad  indefectibilitatem  Ecclesia;  adstruendam  nihili  prorsus  penden- 
da  sunt.  Etenim  quamvis  vera  Ecclesia  deficeret  vel  ex  toto  vel  ex  aliqua 
sua  parte,  non  propterea  sequeretur  homines  omni  destitui  salutis  medio; 
posset  enin  Deus  supplere  mediis  internis,  possent  homines  spiritu  saltern 
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simply  says,  out  of  the  cliurcli  tliere  is  no  salvation,  and  yon 
have  no  right  to  go  further  and  add  the  word  visible  or  ex- 
terior. 


conjungi  cum  vera  Christi  Ecclesia:  prsesertim  cum  error  est  omnino 
involuntarius  et  ineluctabilis;  tuncenim  nocere  non  potest,  ut  constat 

ex    liiBreticis    maleriahbus    nuncupatis, Re*p.     Non    sequeretur 

homines  omni  destitui  salutis  medio  extraordinario,  Tr.  rel  V.  Ordin- 
ario,  N.  Jam  vero  quando  Christus  condidit  Ecclesiam  suam,  intendit 
proebere  hominibus  medium  ordinarium,  seu  potius  collectionem  medi- 
orum,  quibus  omnes  indiscriminatim  uti  quovis  tempore  possent  ad 
salutem  sibi  comparandam.  Si  Deus  voluisset  ope  interiorum  mediorum 
nostram  operari  salutem,  nulla  tuisset  Ecclesiie  instituenda;  ratio.  Mediis 
internis,  tum  extraordinaria  ratione  nobis  prospicit  Deus,  quando  nulla 
alia  suppetit  via,  neque  nostra  culpa  factum  est,  ut  media  nobis  ordina- 
ria  defuerint.  Deus  etiam  posset  hoc  universum  regere  absque  causis 
secundis,  quod  tamen  non  prseslat,  si  excipias  casus  extraordinarios,  cum 
nempe  prodigia  operatur.  Quod  vero  adjiciunt  adversarii  de  conjunc- 
tione  per  spiritum  cum  vera  Ecclesia.  de  errore  ineluctabili,  aut  de  heere- 
ticis  matcrialibus,  locum  pariter  habere  tantum  posset  in  hypothesi  quod 
Deus  nullum  aliud  medium  suppeditaret:  cum  vero  con-stet  Deum  alia 
ratione  voluisse  hominum  saluti  consulere,  per  institutionem  videlicet 
Ecclesise  visibilis  atque  externse,  queeque  ab  omni  sccta  facile  semper  dis- 
cerni  possit,  patet  inutile  prorsus  esse  ejusmodi  effugium  ab  acatholicis 
excogitatum.quinolunt  veram  Ecclesiam  agnoscere. "— i>e  Xoc  Theologic. 
p.  1,  cap.  4,  art.  1. 

This  says  all  we  wish  to  say;  for  we  are  not  discussing  what  is  pos- 
sible by  a  miracle  of  grace,  but  what  is  possible  in  the  order  of  grace. 
Nor  does  the  admission  of  an  extraordinary  interposition  for  our  salva- 
tion, when  the  ordinary  means,  through  no  fault  of  ours,  fail  us,  neces- 
sarily imply  the  possibility  of  salvation  without  the  medium  ordinarium; 
for  it  may  be  to  bring  us  to  it,  or  it  to  us,  so  that  we  may  be  saved  by  it, 
and  not  without  it.  That  there  may  be  persons  in  heretical  and  schis- 
matical  societies,  invincibly  ignorant  of  the  church,  who  so  perfectly 
correspond  to  the  graces  they  receive,  that  Almighty  God  will  by  extra- 
ordinary means  bring  them  to  the  church,  is  believable  and  perfectly 
compatible  with  the  known  order  of  his  grace,  as  is  evinced  by  the  case 
of  the  eunuch  of  Queen  Candace,  that  of  Cornelius,  the  captain  of  the 
Italian  band,  and  hundreds  of  others  recorded  by  our  missionaries,  es- 
pecially the  missionaries  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  In  all  the  instances  of 
extraordinary  or  miraculous  intervention  of  Almighty  God,  whether  in 
the  order  of  nature,  or  in  the  order  of  grace,  known  to  us,  he  has  interven- 
ed ad  ecclesiam,  and  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  authority  for  supposing  that 
he  ever  has  miraculously  intervened  or  ever  will  intervene  otherwise.  To 
assume  that  he  will,  under  any  circumstances,  intervene  to  save  men  with  - 
out  the  medium  ordinarium  is  perfectly  gratuitous,  to  say  the  least.  To 
bring  men  in  an  extraordinary  manner  to  the  church  is  easily  admissible, 
because  it  does  not  dispense  with  the  revealed  economy  of  salvation,  nor 
imply  its  inadequacy ;  but  to  intervene  to  save  them  without  it  appears  to 
us  to  dispense  with  it,  and  to  imply  that  it  is  not  adequate  to  the  salva- 
tion of  all  whom  God's  goodness  leads  him  to  save. 

That  those  in  societies  alien  to  the  church,  invincibly  ignorant  of  the 
church,  if  they  correspond  to  the  graces  they  receive,  and  perseveie.  will 
be  saved,  we  do  not  doubt,  but  not  where  they  are,  or  without  being 
brought  to  the  church.  They  are  sheep,  in  the  prescience  of  God  Catho 
lies,  but  sheep  not  yet  gathered  into  the  fold.     "Other  sheep  I  have," 
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We  add  the  word  exterior  or  visible  to  distinguish  tlie 
■church  out  of  whicli  there  is  no  salvation  from  the  invisible 
church  contended  for  by  Protestants,  and  which  no  Catliolic 
does  or  can  admit.  Without  it  the  dogma  of  faith  con- 
tains no  meaning  which  even  a  Socinian  or  a  transcen- 
dentalist  has  any  urgent  occasion  to  reject.  Unquestionably, 
as  our  Lord  in  his  humanity  had  two  parts,  his  body  and  his 
■soul,  so  we  may  regard  the  church,  his  spouse,  as  having 
two  parts,  the  one  exterior  and  visible,  the  other  interior 
and  invisible,  or  visible  only  by  the  exterior,  as  the  soul  of 
man  is  visible  by  his  face ;  but  to  contend  tliat  the  two 
parts  are  separable,  or  that  the  interior  exists  discon- 
nected from  the  exterior,  and  is  sufficient  independently  of 
it,  is  to  assert,  in  so  many  words,  the  prevailing  doctrine  of 
Protestants,  and,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  indispensable  con- 
ditions of  salvation,  to  yield  them,  at  least  in  their  under- 
standing, the  wiiole  question.  In  the  present  state  of  the 
controversy  with  Protestants,  we  cannot  save  the  integrity 
of  the  faith,  unless  we  add  the  epithet  msible  or  external. 

But  it  is  not  true  that  by  so  doing  we  add  to  the  dogma 
■of  faith.  The  sense  of  the  epithet  is  necessarily  contained 
in  the  simple  word  Church  itself,  and  the  only  necessity 
there  is  of  adding  it  at  all  is  in  the  fact  that  heretics  have 
mutilated  the  meaning  of  the  word  Church,  so  that  to  them 
it  no  longer  has  its  full  and  proper  meaning.  Whenever 
the  word  Church  is  used  generally,  without  any  specitic 
■qualification,  expressed  or  necessarily  implied,  it  means,  by 
its  own  force,  the  visible  as  well  as  the  invisible  church,  the 
body  no  less  than  the  soul ;  for  the  body,  the  visible  or 
external  communion,  is  not  a  mere  accident,  but  is  essential 

says  our  blessed  Lord,  "that  are  not  of  this  fold  ;  them  also  I  MnsT 
BRING  ;  THEY  SHALL  HEAR  MY  VOICE  ;  and  there  shall  be  made  one  fold 
and  one  shepherd."  This  is  conclusive  ;  and  that  these  must  be  brought, 
and  enter  the  fold,  -which  is  the  church,  in  this  life,  St.  Augustine 
expressly  teaches  in  the  words  cited  in  the  beginning  of  this  note.  See 
also  Sincere  Chii»tian,  p.  366.  Almighty  God  can  be  at  no  loss  to  save 
by  the  medium  ordinarium  all  who  are  willing  to  be  saved,  and  that,  too, 
without  contradicting  himself,  departing  from,  or  superseding  the  order 
of  his  grace  ;  and,  till  better  informed,  we  must  believe  it  sounder 
theology  to  trust  to  his  extraordinary  grace  to  bring  men  to  the  church 
than  it  is  to  invincible  ignorance  to  save  ihem  out  of  it ;  "  quia  et  ipsa 
ignorantia  in  eis  qui  intelligere  noluerunt,  sine  dubitatione  peccatum 
est ;  in  eis  autem  qui  non  potuerunt,  poena  peccati.  Ergo  in  utrisque 
non  est  justa  excusatio,  sed  justa  damnatio. "  St.  Aug.  Epist.  194  ad 
Sixtum,  n.  27.  Those  who  think  otherwise  we  hope  will  not  go  so  far 
as  to  say  with  Ilosseau, — "  Quicouque  ose  dire,  '  /tors  de  VEglise  point  de 
■iolut,'  doit  6tre  chasse  de  I'etat! "  Du  Contr.  Soc.,  liv.  iv.  ch.  8. 
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to  the  church.  The  church  by  her  very  definition  is  "th& 
congregation  of  incn  called  by  God  through  the  evangelical 
doctrine,  and  professing  the  true  Christian  faith  under  the 
regimen  of  their  legitimate  pastors."  *  This  definition 
may,  perhaps,  not  be  complete,  but  it  certainly  takes  in 
nothing  not  essential  to  the  very  idea  of  the  church.  The 
church,  then,  is  always  essentially  visible  as  well  as  invisi- 
ble, exterior  as  well  as  interior ;  and  to  exclude  from  our 
conception  of  it  the  conception  of  visibility  would  be  as 
objectionable  as  to  exclude  the  conception  of  body  from 
the  conception  of  man.  Man  is  essentially  body  and  soul ; 
and  whosoever  speaks  of  him — as  living  man — must,  by  all 
the  laws  of  language,  logic,  and  morals,  be  understood  to 
speak  of  him  in  that  sense  in  which  he  includes  both.  So 
in  speaking  of  the  church,  if  the  analogy  is  admissible  at 
all.  Consequently,  when  faith  teaches  that  out  of  the 
church  there  is  no  salvation,  and  adds  herself  no  qualifica- 
tion, we  are  bound  to  understand  the  church  in  her  integ- 
rity, as  body  no  less  than  as  soul,  visible  no  less  than 
invisible,  external  no  less  than  internal.  Indeed,  if  either 
were  to  be  included  rather  than  the  other,  it  would  be  the 
body  ;  for  the  body,  the  congregation  or  society,  is  what  the 
word  primarily  and  properly  designates ;  and  it  designates 
the  soul  only  for  the  reason  that  the  living  body  necessarily 
connotes  the  soul  by  which  it  is  a  living  body,  not  a  corpse. 
We  have,  then,  the  right,  nay,  are  bound  by  the  force  of 
the  word  itself,  to  understand  by  the  church,  out  of  which 
there  is  no  salvation,  the  visible  or  external  as  well  as  the 
invisible  or  internal  communion.  Hence  the  Brothers 
Walenburch  begin  their  Treatise  on  Unity  and  Schism 
bv  assuming, — "  1.  Ecclesiam  vocatorum  esse  visibilem  ; 
2"  Extra  communionem  externam  cum  vera  Jesu  Christi 
Ecclesia,  non  esse  salutem  ;  Extare  hoc  tempore  visibilem 
Ecclesiam  Jesu  Christi,  cui  sefidelesdebeantconjungere."  * 
WhatBellarmine,  Billnart,  Perrone,  and  others  say  of 
persons  pertaining  to  the  soul  and  yet  not  to  the  body  of  the 
church  makes  nothing  against  this  conclusion.  They,  in- 
deed, teach  that  there  is  a  class  of  persons  that  may  be 
saved,  who  cannot  be  said  to  be  actxi  et  proprie  in  the 
church.     Eellarmine  and  Billuart  instance  catechumens  and 

*FF.  Walenburch,  de  Controv.  Tract.  IX.  cap.  1.     Vide  Bellarmin. 
IV.  Controv.  Gen.  Lib.  3.  de  Eccl.  Milit.  cap.  2. 
*  FP.  Walenburch,  ubi  supra,  cap.  3. 
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excommunicated  persons,  in  case  they  have  faith,  hope,  and 
charity  ;  Perrone,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  instances  catechu- 
mens only  ;  and  it  is  evident  from  the  whole  scope  of  their 
reasoning  that  all  they  say  on  this  point  must  be  restricted 
to  catechumens,  and  such  as  are  substantially  in  the  same 
category  with  them ;  for  they  instance  no  others,  and  we  are 
bound  to  construe  every  exception  to  the  rule  strictly,  so  as 
to  make  it  as  little  of  an  exception  as  possible.  If,  then, 
our  conclusion  holds  true,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  ex- 
ception in  the  case  of  catechumens  and  those  substantially 
in  the  same  category,  nothing  these  authors  say  can  prevent 
it  from  holding  true  universally. 

Catechumens  are  persons  who  have  not  yet  received  the 
visible  sacrament  of  baptism  in  re,  and  therefore  are  not 
actu  et  proprie  in  the  church,  since  it  is  only  by  baptism 
that  we  are  made  members  of  Christ  and  incorporated  into 
his  body.  With  regard  to  these  "there  is  a  difficulty,"  says 
Bellarraine,  "  because  they  are  of  the  faithful,  and  if  they 
die  in  that  state  may  be  saved  ;  and  yet  no  one  can  be  saved 
out  of  the  church,  as  no  one  was  saved  out  of  the  ark,  ac- 
cording to  the  decision  of  the  fourth  council  of  Lateran,  C. 
1 : —  Una  estfidelium  universalis  ecclesia,  extra  quam  nullus 
omnino  salvatur.  Still,  it  is  no  less  certain  that  catechu- 
mens are  in  the  church,  not  actually  and  properly,  but  only 
potentially,  as  a  man  conceived,  but  not  yet  formed  and 
bom,  is  called  man  only  potentially.  For  we  read.  Acts  ii. 
41, — '  They  therefore  that  received  his  word  were  baptized  ; 
and  there  were  added  to  them  that  day  about  three  thou- 
sand souls.'  Thus  the  council  of  Florence,  in  its  Instruc- 
tions for  the  Armenians,  teaches  that  men  are  made  mem- 
bers of  Christ  and  the  body  of  the  church  when  they  are 
baptized  ;  and  so  all  the  fathers  teach Catechu- 
mens are  not  actually  and  properly  in  the  church.  How 
can  you  say  they  are  saved,  if  tliey  are  out  of  the  church? " 

It  is  clear  that  this  difficulty,  which  Bellarraine  states, 
arises  from  understanding  that  to  be  in  the  church  means  to 
be  in  the  visible  church,  and  that  when  faith  declares,  out 
of  the  church  no  one  can  be  saved,  it  means  out  of  the  vis- 
ible communion.  Otherwise  it  might  be  answered,  since 
they  are  assumed  to  have  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  they  be- 
long to  the  soul  of  the  church,  and  that  is  all  faith  requires. 
But  Bellarraine  does  not  so  answer,  and  since  he  does  not, 
but  proceeds  to  show  that  they  do  in  a  certain  sense  belong 
to  tiie  body,  it  is  certain  that  he  understands  the  article  of 

Vol.  V— 36. 
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faitli  as  we  do,  and  holds  that  men  are  not  in  the  church 
unless  they  in  some  sense  helong  to  its  body. 

But  Bellarmine  continues, — "  The  author  of  the  book  De 
Hcclesiasticis  Dogmatibus  replies,  that  they  are  not  saved. 
But  this  appears  too  severe.  Certain  it  is  that  St.  Ambrose, 
in  his  oration  on  the  death  of  Valentinian,  expressly  affirms 
that  catechumens  can  be  saved,  of  which  number  was  Valen- 
tinian when  he  departed  this  life.  Another  solution  is 
therefore  to  be  sought.  Melchior  Cano  says  that  catechu- 
mens may  be  saved,  because,  if  not  in  the  church  properly 
called  Christian,  they  are  yet  in  the  church  which  compre- 
hends all  the  faithful  from  Abel  to  the  consummation  of  the 
woi'ld.  But  this  is  not  satisfactory  ;  for,  since  the  coming 
of  Christ,  tliere  is  no  true  church  but  that  which  is  properly 
called  Christian,  and  therefore,  if  catechumens  are  not  mem- 
bers of  this,  they  are  members  of  none.  I  reply,  therefore, 
that  the  assertion,  out  of  the  church  no  one  can  be  saved,  is 
to  be  understood  of  those  who  are  of  the  church  neither 
actually  nor  in  desire,  as  theologians  generally  say  when 
treating  of  baptism."  * 

"  I  have  said,"  says  Billuart,  "  that  catechumens  are  not 
actually  and  properly  in  the  chui-ch,  because,  when  tliey 
request  admission  into  the  church,  and  when  they  already 
have  faith  and  charity,  they  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  church 
proximately  and  in  desire,  as  one  may  be  said  to  be  in  the 
house  because  he  is  in  the  vestibule  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
mediately entering.  And  in  this  sense  must  be  taken  what 
I  have  elsewhere  said  of  their  pertaining  to  the  church,  that 
is,  that  they  pertain  to  her  inchoately,  as  aspirants  who  vol- 
untarily subject  themselves  to  her  laws ;  and  they  may  be 
•saved,  notwithstanding  there  is  no  salvation  out  of  the 
■church;  for  this  is  to  be  understood  of  one  who  is  in  the 
<;lmrch  neither  actually  nor  virtually, — neo  re,  nee  in  voto. 
In  the  same  sense  St.  Augustine,  Tract.  4  in  Joan.  n.  13,  is 
to  be  understood,  when  he  says, — "  Futuri  erant  aliqui  in 
Ecclesia  excelsioris  gratice  catecliumeni^'' — that  is,  in  will 
and  proximate  disposition, — "  in  voto  et  proxima  disposi- 
tione."  t 

It  is  evident,  both  from  Bellarmine  and  Billuart,  that  no 
one  can  be  saved  unless  he  belongs  to  the  visible  communion 
of  the  church,  either  actually  or  virtually,  and  also  that  the 

*  Ubi  supra,  cap.  3. 

f  Theologia,  de  Reg.  Fid.  Dissert.  8,  Art.  3.  Sect.  3. 
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fialvation  of  catechumens  can  be  asserted  only  because  they 
do  so  belong ;  that  is,  because  they  are  in  the  vestibule,  for 
the  purpose  of  entering, — have  already  entered  in  their  will 
and  proximate  disposition.  St.  Thomas  teaches  with  regard 
to  these,  in  case  they  have  faith  working  by  love,  that  all 
they  lack  is  the  reception  of  the  visible  sacrament  in  re;  but 
if  tiiey  are  prevented  by  death  from  receiving  it  in  re  before 
the  church  is  ready  to  administer  it,  that  God  supplies  the 
defect,  accepts  the  will  for  the  deed,  and  reputes  them  to  be 
baptized.  If  the  defect  is  supplied,  and  God  reputes  them 
to  be  baptized,  they  are  so  in  effect,  have  in  effect  received 
the  visible  sacrament,  are  truly  members  of  the  external 
communion  of  the  church,  and  therefore  are  saved  in  it,  not 
out  of  it.* 

Bellarmine,  Billuart,  Perrone,  &c.,  in  speaking  of  persons 
as  belonging  to  the  soul  and  not  to  the  body,  mean,  it  is  evi- 
dent, not  persons  who  in  no  sense  belong  to  the  body,  but 
simply  those  who,  though  they  in  effect  belong  to  it,  do  not 
belong  to  it  in  the  full  and  strict  sense  of  the  word,  because 
they  have  not  received  the  visible  sacrament  in  re.  All 
they  teach  is  simply  that  persons  may  be  saved  who  have 
not  received  the  visible  sacrament  in  re;  but  the}"^  by  no 
means  teach  that  persons  can  be  saved  without  having  re- 
ceived the  visible  sacrament  at  all.  There  is  no  difference 
between  their  view  and  ours,  for  we  have  never  contehded  . 
for  any  thing  more  than  this  ;  only  we  tliink,  that,  in  these 
times  especially,  when  the  tendency  is  to  depreciate  the  ex- 
ternal, it  is  more  proper  to  speak  of  them  as  belonging  in 
effect  to  the  body,  as  they  certainly  do,  than  it  is  to  speak  of 
them  simply  as  belonging  to  the  soul ;  for  the  fact  the  most 
important  to  be  insisted  on  is,  not  that  it  is  possible  to  be 
saved  without  receiving  the  visible  sacrament  in  re,  but  that 
it  is  impossible  to  be  saved  without  receiving  the  visible  sacra- 
ment at  least  in  voto  etproxima  dispositione. 

The  case  of  catechumens  disposes  of  all  who  are  substan- 
tially in  the  same  category.  Tlie  only  persons,  not  catechu- 
mens, who  can  be  in  the  same  category,  are  persons  wlio 
have  been  validly  baptized,  and  who  stand  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  sacrament  of  reconciliation  that  catechumens  do 
to  the  sacrament  of  faith.  Infants,  validly  baptized,  by 
whomsoever  baptized,  are  made  members  of  the  body  of  our 
Lord,  and,  if  dying  before  coming  to  the  age  of  reason,  go 

*  Summa,  3,  Q.  68,  a.  3.  corp.  ad  3.  et  ad  3. 
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immediately  to  heaven.  But  persons  having  come  to  the 
age  of  reason,  baptized  in  an  heretical  society,  or  persons 
baptized  in  such  societ}^  in  infancy,  and  adhering  to  it  after 
having  come  to  years  of  understanding, — for  there  can  be  no- 
difference  between  the  two  classes, — whether  tlirough  ignor- 
ance or  not,  are,  as  we  have  seen,  out  of  unity,  and  tlierefore 
out  of  charity,  without  which  they  are  notliing.  Their 
faith,  if  they  have  any,  does  not  avail  tliem ;  tlieir  sacra- 
ments are  sacrilegious.  The  wound  of  sacrilege  is  mortal, 
and  the  only  possible  way  of  being  healed  is  through  the 
sacrament  of  reconciliation  or  penance.  But  for  these  to 
stand  in  the  same  relation  to  this  sacrament  that  catechumens- 
do  to  the  sacrament  of  faith,  they  must  cease  to  adhere  to 
tlieir  heretical  societies,  must  come  out  from  among  tliem, 
seek  and  find  the  church,  recognize  her  as  the  churcli,  be- 
lieve what  she  teaches,  voluntarily  subject  themselves  to  lier 
laws,  knock  at  the  door,  will  to  enter,  stand  waiting  to  enter 
as  soon  as  she  opens  and  says,  Come  in.  If  they  do  all  this, 
they  are  substantially  in  the  same  category  witli  catechu- 
mens; and  if  prevented  by  death  from  receiving  the  visible 
sacrament  in  re,  they  may  be  saved,  yet  not  as  simply  joined 
to  the  soul  of  the  church,  but  as  in  effect  joined  or  restored 
to  her  external  communion.  By  their  voluntary  renunci- 
ation of  their  heretical  or  schismatic  society,  by  their  explicit 
recognition  of  the  church,  by  their  actual  return  to  her  door, 
by  their  disposition  and  will  to  enter,  they  are  effectually,  if 
not  in  form,  members  of  the  body  as  well  as  of  tiie  soul. 
Persons  excomnmnicated  stand  on  the  same  footing  as  these. 
They  are  excluded  from  the  church,  unless  they  repent.  If 
they  repent  and  receive  the  visible  sacrament  of  reconcili- 
ation vel  re,  vel  voto,  they  may  be  saved,  because  the  church 
in  exconununlcating  them  has  willed  their  amendment,  not 
their  exclusion  from  the  people  of  God ;  but  we  have  no  au- 
thority to  affirm  their  salvation  on  any  other  conditions. 

The  apparent  exception  alleged  turns  out,  therefore,  to  be 
no  real  exception  at  all ;  for  the  persons  excepted  are  still 
members  of  the  body  of  the  church  in  effect,  as  the  authori- 
ties referred  to  labor  to  prove.  They  are  persons  who  have 
renounced  their  infidel  and  lieretical  societies,  and  have  found 
and  explicitly  recognized  the  churcli.  Their  approach  to  tiie 
church  is  explicit,  not  constructive,  to  be  inferred  only  from 
a  certain  vague  and  indefinite  longing  for  truth  and  unity 
in  general,  predicable  in  fact,  we  should  suppose,  of  nearly 
all  men  ;  for  no  man  ever  clings  to  falsehood  and  division, 
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believing  tliein  to  be  such.  Their  desire  for  truth  and  unity 
is  explicit.  Their  faith  is  the  Catholic  faith  ;  the  unity  they 
will  is  Catholic  unity  ;  the  cliurch  at  whose  door  they  knock 
is  the  Catholic  Church  ;  the  sacrament  they 'solicit,  they  solic- 
it from  the  hands  of  lier  legitimate  priest.  They  are  in  ef- 
fect Catholics,  and  though  not  re  et  2yropne  in  the  church, 
nobody  ever  dreams  of  so  understanding  the  article,  out  of 
the  church  no  one  can  be  saved,  as  to  exclude  them  from 
salvation.  These  being  in  effect  members  of  the  external 
conmiunion,  the  distinction  between  the  soul  and  the  body 
of  the  church  does  not  at  all  affect  the  assumption  of  the 
Brothers  Walenburch,  "  out  of  external  communion  with 
the  true  church  of  Jesus  Christ  there  is  no  salvation." 

The  church  is  always  and  everywhere,  at  once  and  indis- 
solubly,  as  the  living  church,  interior  and  exterior,  consist- 
ing, like  man  himself,  of  soul  and  body.  She  is  not  a  dis- 
embodied spirit,  nor  a  corpse.  The  separation  of  the  soul 
and  body  of  the  church  is  as  much  her  death,  as  the  separa- 
tion of  the  soul  and  body  of  man  is  his.  She  is  the  church, 
the  living  church,  only  by  the  mutual  commerce  of  soul  and 
body.  There  may  be  grave  sinners  in  her  body  who  have 
no  communion  with  her  soul ;  these  are  indeed  members,  but 
not  living  members, — and  are  in  the  body  rather  than  o/"it, 
as  vicious  humors  may  be  in  the  blood  without  being  of  it, 
for  they  must  have  communion  with  the  soul  in  ordei;  to  be 
living  members ;  and  some  theologians  maintain  that  they 
who  are  in  the  body  of  the  church,  without  pertaining  to 
the  soul,  at  least  by  faith,  though  a  dead  faith,  are  not, 
strictly  speaking,  members  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  if, 
as  all  our  theologians  teach,  and  Moehler  and  Perrone  espe- 
cially, the  life  of  the  church  is  in  the  mutual  commerce  of 
the  exterior  and  the  interior,  the  body  and  the  soul,  no  in- 
dividual not  joined  to  her  body  can  live  her  life.  Indeed, 
to  suppose  that  communion  with  the  body  alone  will  suffice, 
is  to  fall  into  mere  formalism,  to  mistake  the  corpse  for  the 
living  man ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  supywse  that  com- 
munion with  tlie  soul  out  of  the  body  and  independent  of  it 
is  practicable  is  to  fall  intopurespiritualism,  simple  Quaker- 
ism, wliich  tapers  off  into  transcendentalism  or  mere  senti- 
mentalism,  a  doctrine  which  Father  Perrone  expressly  con- 
troverts. Either  extreme  is  tlie  death  of  tlie  church,  which 
is,  as  we  have  said,  to  be  regarded  as  always,  at  once  and  in- 
4i88olubly,  soul  and  body.*     To  assume  that  real  or  virtual 

*Vide  Perrone,  de  Iac.  TJteol.  p.  1,  cap.  2,  art.  '6,  et  cap.  4,  art.  1,  ad  1. 
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communion  with  the  bod}'  is  not  necessary,  or  that  we  may 
be  joined  to  tlie  spirit  witliout  being  joined  to  tlie  body  is- 
to  make  the  body  only  occasionally  or  accidentally  neces- 
sary to  salvation;  and,  in  fact,  some  modern  speculations 
imply,  perhaps  expressly  teacli,  that  it  is  necessary  only  in 
the  case  of  those  who  recognize  it  to  be  necessary,  as  if  its 
necessity  depended  on  the  state  of  the  human  intellect,  and 
not  on  the  appointment  of  God,  or  as  if  a  man's  disbelief 
could  excuse  or  make  up  for  his  want  of  faith, — a  doctrine  not 
to  be  extracted  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  taught  by  no- 
father  or  mediiBval  doctor,  and  from  which  we  should  sup- 
pose every  Catholic  would  instinctively  turn  with  loathing 
and  disgust.  The  church  is  the  living  Temple  of  God,  into 
whicii  believers  must  be  builded  as  so  many  living  stones. 
It  is  his  body,  and  its  body  is  no  more  to  be  dispensed  with 
than  its  soul ;  otherwise  we  could  not  call  her  always  visible^ 
for  to  some  she  would  be  visible,  to  others  only  invisible, 
and  tlien  there  would  be  no  visible  catholic  church. 

There  is  no  name  given  under  heaven  among  men  buttho 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  by  which  we  can  be  saved.  There  is- 
salvation  in  none  other ;  and  what  Catholic  needs  to  be  told 
that  Christ,  as  the  Saviour,  is  in  the  church,  which  is  his 
body,  and  that  it  is  in  the  church,  and  nowhere  else,  that  he 
does  or  will  save  ?  True,  though  in  the  church,  he  is  also 
out  of  her,  by  his  grace  operating  on  the  hearts  of  those  not 
yet  within ;  but  he  operates  ad  ecclesiam,  to  bring  them 
within,  that  he  may  save  them  there,  not  that  he  7nay  save 
them  without.  He  loves  his  church  ;  she  is  his  chosen,  his 
beloved,  his  spouse,  and  lie  gave  his  life  for  her.  In  her,  so 
to  speak,  centre  all  his  affections,  his  graces,  and  his  provi- 
dences ;  and  all  creatures  and  events  are  ordered  in  reference 
to  her.  Without  her  all  history  is  inexplicable,  a  fable,  and 
the  universe  itself  meaningless  and  without  a  purpose.  The 
salvation  of  souls  itself  is  in  order  to  her,  and  God  will  have 
no  children  who  are  not  also  hers.  As  there  is  but  one  Fa- 
ther, so  can  there  be  but  one  Mother,  and  none  are  of  the 
Father  who  are  not  of  the  Mother.  Clear  and  explicit  are 
all  the  fathers  and  saints  as  to  this,  and  they  plainly  teach 
that  it  would  dishonor  her,  and  make  God  an  adulterer,  to 
suppose  the  salvation  of  a  single  soul  of  which  she  is  not  the 
spiritual  mother. 

God,  in  establishing  the  church  from  tlie  foundation  of 
the  world,  in  giving  his  life  on  the  cross  for  her,  in  abiding 
always  with  her,  in  her  tabernacles,  unto  the  consummation 
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of  the  world,  in  adorning  lier  as  a  bride  with  all  the  graces 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  denominating  her  his  beloved,  his 
spouse,  has  tano;ht  us  how  he  regards  her,  how  deep  and 
tender,  how  infinite  and  inexliaustible,  his  love  for  her,  and 
with  what  love  and  honor  we  should  behold  her.  He  loves 
us  with  an  infinite  love,  and  has  died  to  redeem  us ;  but  he 
loves  us  and  wills  our  salvation,  only  in  and  through  his 
church.  He  would  bring  us  to  himself,  and  he  never  ceases 
as  a  lover  to  woo  our  love ;  but  he  wills  us  to  love,  and  rev- 
erence, and  adore  him  only  as  children  of  his  beloved.  Our 
love  and  reverence  must  redound  to  his  glory  as  her  Spouse, 
and  gladen  her  maternal  heart,  and  swell  her  maternal  joy, 
or  he  wills  them  not,  knows  them  not.  O,  it  is  frightful  to 
forget  the  place  the  church  holds  in  the  love  and  providence 
of  God,  and  to  regard  the  relation  in  which  we  stand  to  her 
as  a  matter  of  no  moment !  She  is  the  one  grand  object  on 
which  are  fixed  all  heaven,  all  earth,  ay,  and  all  hell.  Be- 
hold her  impersonation  in  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  Holy 
Mother  of  God,  the  glorious  Queen  of  heaven.  Humble 
and  obscure  she  lived,  poor  and  silent,  yet  all  heaven  turned 
their  eyes  towards  her ;  all  hell  trembled  before  her ;  all 
earth  needed  her.  Dear  was  she  to  all  the  hosts  of  heaven; 
for  in  her  they  beheld  the  Queen,  the  Mother  of  grace,  the 
Mother  of  mercies,  the  channel  tlirough  which  all  love,  and 
mercies,  and  graces,  and  good  things  were  to  flow  to  man, 
and  return  to  the  glory  and  honor  of  their  Father.  Hum- 
blest of  mortal  maidens,  lowliest  on  earth,  under  God,  she 
was  highest  in  heaven.  So  is  the  church,  our  sweet  mother. 
O,  she  is  no  creation  of  the  imagination !  O,  she  is  no  mere 
accident  in  human  history,  in  divine  providence,  divine 
grace,  in  the  conversion  of  souls !  She  is  a  glorious,  a  living 
reality,  living  the  divine,  the  eternal  life  of  God.  Her 
Maker  is  her  Husband,  and  he  places  her,  after  him,  over  all 
in  heaven,  on  the  earth,  and  under  the  earth.  All  that  he 
can  do  to  adorn  and  exalt  her  he  has  done.  All  he  can  give 
he  gives ;  for  he  gives  himself,  and  unites  her  in  indissoluble 
union  with  himself.  Infinite  love,  infinite  wisdom,  infinite 
power,  can  do  no  more.  All  hail  to  thee,  dear  and  ever-blessed 
Mother,  thou  chosen  one,  thou  well-beloved,  thou  Bride 
adorned,  thou  chaste,  immaculate  Spouse,  thou  universal 
Queen  !  All  hail  to  thee !  We  honor  thee,  for  God  honors 
thee  ;  we  love  thee,  for  God  loves  thee ;  we  obey  thee,  for 
thou  ever  coniinandest  the  will  of  thy  Lord.  The  passers- 
by  may  jeer  thee  ;  the  servants  of  the  prince  of  this  world 
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may  call  thee  black ;  the  daughters  of  the  uncircumcised 
may  beat  thee,  earth  and  hell  rise  up  in  wrath  against  thee, 
and  seek  to  despoil  thee  of  thy  rich  ornaments  and  to  sully 
thy  fair  name ;  but  all  the  more  dear  art  thou  to  our  hearts ; 
all  the  more  deep  and  sincere  the  homage  we  pa}'  thee  ;  and 
all  the  more  earnestly  do  we  pray  thee  to  receive  our  hum- 
ble ofEerings,  and  to  own  us  for  thy  children,  and  watch 
over  us  that  we  never  forfeit  the  right  to  call  thee  our 
Mother. 

Did  we  reflect  on  what  the  church  is,  did  we  consider  her 
rank  in  the  universe,  her  relation  to  God,  the  place  she 
holds,  80  to  speak,  in  his  affections,  the  bare  thought  of  the 
salvation  of  a  single  soul  not  spiritually  begotten  of  her 
would  make  us  thrill  with  horror.  It  would  give  the  lie  to 
all  God's  providences,  and  subvert  the  whole  economy  of  his 
grace.  We  need  not  start  at  this.  All  may  have  the  church 
for  their  mother,  if  they  choose.  Christ  is  in  the  church, 
but  he  is  also  out  of  the  church.  In  the  church  he  is  oper- 
ating by  his  grace  to  save  those  who  enter  ;  out  of  her  he 
operates  also  by  his  grace,  or  is  ready  to  operate,  in  the 
hearts  of  all  men,  to  supply  the  will  and  the  ability  to  come 
in.  Do  not  imagine  that  God  has  only  half  done  his  work, 
that  he  has  merely  prepared  his  church,  fitted  her  up  as  a 
palace,  filled  her  with  all  good  things,  all  things  necessary 
for  our  salvation,  when  once  we  have  entered,  but  that  he 
has  left  us  without  the  ability  to  find  her  out,  or,  having 
found  lier  out,  without  ability  to  enter.  He  leaves  pothing 
undone.  No  man  has  the  natural  ability  to  come  into-  the 
church,  any  more  than  he  has  the  natural  ability  to  save 
himself  after  he  has  come  in.  All  before  and  all  after  is 
the  work  of  God.  We  can  do  nothing  of  ourselves  alone, 
— make  not  even  the  first  motion  without  his  grace  inciting 
and  assisting  us.  Of  no  use  would  have  been  his  church, — 
it  would  have  been  a  mere  mockery,  or  a  splendid  failure, 
— if  he  had  not  provided  for  our  entrance  as  well  as  for  our 
salvation  afterwards. 

But  he  has  provided  for  our  entrance.  He  gives  suffi- 
cient grace  to  all  men.  The  grace  of  jirayer,  gratia  ora- 
tionis,  is  given  freely,  gratuitously,  unto  every  one.  All 
receive  the  ability  to  ask ;  all,  then,  can  ask,  and  if  they  do 
ask,  as  sure  as  God  cannot  lie  they  shall  receive  the  grace  to 
seek ;  and  if  they  seek,  the  same  divine  veracity  is  pledged 
that  they  shall  find ;  and  if  they  find,  they  may  knock ;  and 
if  they  knock,  it  shall  be  opened  to  them.     God  has  said  it. 
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Christ  is  in  tlie  church ;  he  is  out  of  it.  In  it  and  out  of  it 
he  is  one  and  the  same,  and  operates  ever  ad  nnitatem.  He 
is  out  of  the  church  to  draw  all  men  into  the  church ;  all 
have,  then,  if  they  will,  the  assistance  of  the  inhnite  God 
to  come  in,  and  if  they  do  not  come  in,  it  is  their  own  fault. 
God  withholds  nothing  necessary.  He  gives  to  all,  by  his 
grace,  every  thing  requisite,  and  in  superabundance.  If  we 
<!ome  not  at  his  call,  on  our  own  heads  lies  the  blame.  We 
have  no  excuse,  not  the  least  shadow  of  an  excuse.  The 
reason  why  we  come  not  can  be  only  that  we  do  not  choose 
to  come,  that  we  resist  his  grace,  and  scorn  his  invitations, 
and  will  not  yield  to  his  inspirations.  No  nice  theological 
distinctions,  no  scholastic  subtilty,  no  latitudinarian  ingenu- 
ity, can  relieve  us  of  the  blame,  or  make  it  not  true  that  we 
•could  have  come,  had  we  been  so  disposed.  If,  then,  we 
stay  away,  and  are  lost,  it  is  we  who  have  destroyed  our- 
fielves. 

Here  are  the  great  mass  of  our  countrymen  aliens  from 
the  church  of  God.  Why  do  they  not  come  and  ask  to  be 
received  as  children  and  heirs  ?  Is  it  lack  of  opportunity  ? 
It  is  false.  There  is  no  lack  of  opportunity.  God  does  not 
deny  tliem,  not  one  of  them,  the  needed  grace.  The  church 
is  here ;  through  her  noble  and  faithful  pastors,  her  voice 
sounds  out  from  Maine  to  Florida,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  How  can  they  hear  witliout  a  preacher  ?  But  they 
have  heard.  Yerily  the  voice  of  the  preacher  is  gone  out 
into  all  the  earth.  They  have  no  need  to  say.  Who  shall 
ascend  into  heaven  to  bring  Christ  down  ?  or.  Who  shall 
■descend  into  hell  to  bring  Christ  up  from  the  dead  ?  The 
word  is  nigh  them.  It  sounds  in  every  ear ;  it  speaks  in 
■every  heart.  We  all  know  they  might  come,  if  they  would. 
From  all  sections,  and  from  ail  ranks  and  conditions,  some 
have  come,  and  by  coming  proved  that  it  is  possible  for  all 
to  come ;  and  in  so  proving  rendered  invalid  the  plea  of 
ignorance  or  inability.  Those  who  have  not  come  can  as 
well  come  as  those  who  have  come  ;  and  their  guilt  in  not 
coming  is  aggravated  by  their  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
some  of  their  own  number  have  come ;  for  they  are  no 
longer  in  ignorance.*  The  fault  is  their  own.  They  stay 
away  because  they  do  not  will  to  come.  ''  Ye  will  not  come 
to  me  that  ye  may  have  life,  because  your  deeds  are  evil." 

*  S.  Aug.  lib.  1,  de  Bapt.  c/mtr.    Donat.  cap.  5. — S.  Joan.  Chrysost. 
in  Epist.  ad  Rom.  xxvi. 
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They  disregard  divine  grace,  they  disdain  the  church,  they 
contemn  her  pastors,  they  scorn  her  sacraments.  For  wliat 
Catholic  can  doubt,  if  they  were  to  seek  the  truth,  cauta 
solicitudine,  as  St.  Augustine  says  they  must,  even  to  ex- 
cuse thera  from  formal  lieresy  or  infidelity,  that  they  would 
find,  and,  finding  and  knocking,  that  they  would  be  admit- 
ted? 

No  ;  let  us  love  our  countrymen  too  much  to  be  ingeni- 
ous in  inventing  excuses  for  them,  to  strain  the  faith  in 
their  behalf  till  it  is  nearly  ready  to  snap.  Let  us  from  a 
deep  and  tender  charity,  which,  when  need  is,  has  the 
nerve  to  be  terribly  severe,  thunder,  or,  if  we  are  no  Boan- 
erges, breathe  in  soft  but  thrilling  accents,  in  their  ears,  in 
their  souls,  in  their  consciences,  those  awful  truths  which 
they  will  know  too  late  at  the  day  of  judgment.  We  must 
labor  to  convict  them  of  sin,  to  show  them  their  folly  and 
madness,  to  convince  them  that  they  are  dead  in  trespasser 
and  sins,  and  condemned  already,  and  that  they  can  be  re- 
stored to  life,  and  freed  from  condemnation,  only  by  the 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whom  we,  and  we  only, 
preach,  which  is  dispensed  through  the  church,  and  the 
church  only. 

It  has  been  said  that  our  countrymen  are  not  to  be  driven 
into  the  church,  and  that  a  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath. 
All  very  true, — who  doubts  it?  Use  as  soft  words  and 
speak  in  as  honeyed  tones  as  you  please,  but  do  not  fomet 
to  set  forth  sound  doctrine,  or  to  use  hard  arguments.  Tell 
the  truth  in  your  own  way,  and  by  all  means  in  a  manner 
as  little  offensive  as  possible ;  but  tell  it.  Nobody  has  any 
wish  or  intention  to  drive  people  into  the  church.  There 
are  some  things  so  obvious,  that  men  of  ordinary  sense  may 
be  presumed  not  to  overlook  them.  The  only  driving  we 
wish  is  the  driving  by  the  force  of  truth  distinctly  enunci- 
ated, by  solid  arguments  clearly  stated,  and  solemn  appeals 
well  put.  So  far  as  this  may  be  called  driving,  which  is 
only  presenting  motives  to  reason  and  free-will,  we  are  for 
driving,  and  will  do  all  we  can  to  drive,  till  every  one  i& 
driven  within  the  fold.  The  lord  of  the  nuptial  feast  did 
not  command  his  servants  to  go  out  into  the  highways  and 
hedges  and  eoax  people  to  come  in,  but  to  compel  them 
to  come  in,  that  his  house  might  be  full.  No  man  can 
honestly  mistake  tlie  drift  of  our  remarks,  or  imagine  that 
they  proceed  from  harsliness  of  temper,  or  want  of  respect 
for  the  rights  or  the  characters  of  those  without,  as  well  as- 
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of  those  within.  Wliat  we  urge  and  insist  upon  is,  that  we 
feel,  and  freely,  earnestly,  solemnly,  without  fear  or  pallia- 
tion, set  forth  to  our  unbelieving  and  heretical  countrymen, 
the  danger,  the  sinfulness,  of  t!ieir  present  condition ;  that, 
in  so  far  as  we  wish  or  seek  their  conversion,  we  must  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  apostles  and  fathers,  and  reason  of 
sin,  justice,  and  judgment  to  come ;  that  we  must  present 
the  question  of  the  church,  not  as  an  intellectual  or  sestheti- 
cal  question,  but  a.s  a  question  of  life  and  death,  of  heaven 
and  hell.  Infidelity  and  heresy  have  not  improved  by  age, 
and  they  are  as  hateful  to  God,  as  odious  to  the  saints,  as 
destructive  to  the  souls  of  men,  here  and  now,  as  they  were 
in  the  days  of  St.  Athanasius,  St.  Hilary,  St.  Jerome,  or 
St.  Augustine,  and  are  to  be  met  and  conquered  only  in  the 
spirit  and  by  the  weapons  with  which  these  holj'  fathers  and 
great  saints  met  and  conquered  them. 

If  any  Catholics  imagine,  that,  in  some  things  we  have 
said,  their  favorite  policy  has  been  arraigned,  they  will  take 
care  not  to  misinterpret  us.  We  liave  spoken  strongly, 
earnestly,  as  we  have  the  riglit  to  speak,  as  it  was  our  duty 
to  speak ;  but  we  hope  we  have  not  spoken  arrogantly, 
harshly,  uncharitably,  or  without  authority.  We  have  im- 
peached no  one's  motives,  faith,  zeal,  or  piety.  We  trust 
we  are  not  so  utterly  destitute  of  Christian  humility  as  to 
imagine  that  we  have  any  special  monopoly  of  true  Catholic 
faith  and  zeal,  or  as  not  to  feel  that  tliey  who  prefer  a 
policy  we  may  disapprove  may  be  at  least  as  true  believers, 
as  deeply  in  earnest,  as  solicitous  for  the  salvation  of  souls, 
as  ourselves.  God  forbid  that  we  should  think  of  drawing 
a  parallel,  or  presume  in  the  remotest  degree  conceivable  to 
breathe  a  censure  against  them  !  We  are  not  insensible  to 
the  pious  wortli,  nor  destitute  of  admiration  of  the  labors, 
of  those  who  have  worn  out  their  lives  in  laboring  to  plant 
tlie  church  in  this  moral  wilderness.  We  are  not  untouched 
by  the  recital  of  their  labors,  their  privations,  their  suifer- 
ings,  their  sacrifices,  and  we  would  that  we  could  aspire  to 
their  virtues.  We  offer  our  prayer  at  the  tombs  of  those 
who  have  been  called  to  their  reward ;  we  love  and  rever- 
ence those  still  living.  Who  are  we,  to  judge  them  'i  We 
speak  not  of  tlie  policy  they  may  have  adopted  in  its  rela- 
tion to  their  times,  and  the  frightful  circumstances  under 
whicii  they  unfurled  here  the  banner  of  the  cross.  We 
speak  only  in  relation  to  the  country  as  it  now  is.  Times 
have  changed.     Protestantism  is  not,  as  to  its  forms,  what 
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it  was  even  twenty  years  ago.  We  have  as  bitter  enemies 
as  ever,  but  not  in  the  same  shape.  The  bigot  gives  place 
to  the  latitudinarian.  We  have  not  now  to  prove  tliat  the 
church  may  be  as  good  as  the  sects,  or  even  better  than  the 
sects ;  for  these  two  jjoints  are  now  virtually  conceded  us. 
We  have  now  to  prove  that  she  alone  is  Christianity,  and 
that  without  Christianity,  without  Christ,  tliere  is  no  true 
life  here  or  hereafter.  It  is  this  great  fact,  so  solemn  and 
so  terrible,  that  we  have  wished  to  place  prominently  before 
our  readers, — not  to  censure  the  past,  but  to  guide  our 
future  efforts,  and  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  such  service 
as  may  be  in  our  power  to  the  great  and  glorious  cause 
equally  dear  to  all  Cfatholics. 
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fFrom  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  April,  1874.] 

Our  Holy  Father  Pius  IX.,  gloriously  reigning,  though 
■despoiled  by  liberal  Catholics  and  a  prisoner  in  the  Vatican, 
has  told  France  and  other  countries  that  tlieir  calamities  are 
due  to  so-called  liberal  Catholics.  We  are  not  wholly  free 
from  their  influence  in  this  country,  either  in  politics,  or  in 
theology.  We  have  Catholics,  or  men  that  call  themselves 
Catholics,  who,  without  knowing  it,  defend  in  politics,  pure 
secularism,  only  another  name  for  political  atheism,  and — 
not  always  the  same  individuals  indeed — who  defend  in 
theology  what,  to  our  understanding,  is  a  most  destructive 
latitudinarianism.  It  is  seldom  we  meet  a  Catholic,  man  or 
woman,  priest  or  layman,  who  will  permit  us  to  say  that 
■"  out  of  the  church  no  one  can  be  saved,"  without  requiring 
us  to  qualify  the  assertion,  or  so  to  explain  it  as  to  make  it 
meaningless  to  plain  people  who  are  ignorant  of  the  sub- 
tilties,  nice  distinctions,  and  retineinents  of  theologians. 

How  many  of  our  Catholics,  though  holding  Protestantism 
to  be  an  error  against  faith  and  antagonistic  to  the  church, 
hold  tliat  the  mass  of  Protestants  are  out  of  the  way  of  sal- 
vation, and  can  never  see  God  in  the  beatific  vision,  unless 
before  they  die  they  become  Catholics,  united  to  Christ  in 
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the  churcli,  which  is  his  body  i  If  wo  assert  the  contrary, 
are  we  not  met  with  tlieological  distinctions,  logical  refine- 
ments, subtile  explanations  and  qualifications,  which  place 
us  altogether  in  the  wrong  ?  We  are  told,  and  told  truly, 
that  alt  validly  baptized  infants,  by  whomsoever  baptized, 
dying  in  infancy  or  before  arriving  at  the  use  of  reason,  are 
saved,  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  next,  we  are  told,  not 
so  truly,  that  all  persons  remaining  in  false  or  heretical 
sects,  not  knowing  that  they  are  false  or  heretical  and  in- 
vincibly ignorant  of  the  true  church,  may  be  saved ;  and 
finally,  that  those  who  are  prevented  from  seeking  for  and 
accepting  the  true  church  by  the  bitter  prejudices  against 
her,  instilled  into  their  minds  by  parents  and  teachers,  are 
to  be  reputed  invincibly  ignorant. 

The  church  teaches,  as  we  have  learned  her  doctrine,  that 
the  infant  validly  baptized,  by  whomsoever  the  baptism  is- 
administered,  receives  in  the  sacrament  the  infused  habit  of 
faith  and  sanctity,  and  that  this  habit  {habitus)  suffices  for 
salvation  till  the  child  comes  to  the  use  of  reason ;  hence  all 
baptized  infants  dying  in  infancy  are  saved.  But  when  ar- 
rived at  the  use  of  reason,  the  child  needs  something  beyond 
this  infused  habit,  and  is  bound  to  elicit  the  act  of  faith. 
The  habit  is  not  actual  faith,  and  is  only  a  supernatural 
facility,  infused  by  grace,  of  eliciting  the  actual  virtue  of 
faith.  The  habit  of  sanctity  is  lost  by  mortal  sin,  but  the 
liabit  of  faith,  w^e  are  told,  can  be  lost  only  by  a  positive  act 
of  infidelity.  This  is  not  strictly  true ;  for  the  habit  may  be 
lost  by  the  omission  to  elicit  the  act  of  faith,  which  neither 
is  nor  can  be  elicited  out  of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  for  out  of 
her  the  credible  object,  which  is  Deus  revelans  el  ecslesia 
proponens,  is  wanting.  Consequently,  outside  of  the  church 
there  can  be  no  salvation  for  any  one,  even  though  baptized^ 
who  has  come  to  the  use  of  reason.  The  habit  given  in 
baptism,  then,  ceases  to  suffice,  and  the  obligation  to  elicit 
the  act  begins. 

We  may  be  told  that  it  may  not  be  through  one's  own 
fault  that  he  omits  to  elicit  the  act,  especially  when  born 
and  brought  up  in  a  community  hostile  or  alien  to  the 
church.  Who  denies  it  ?  But  from  that  it  does  not  follow 
either  that  the  habit  is  not  lost  by  the  omission,  or  that  the 
elicitation  of  the  act  is  not  necessary,  in  the  case  of  every 
adult,  to  salvation.  Invincible  ignorance  excuses  from  sin, 
we  admit,  in  that  whereof  one  is  invincibly  ignorant,  but 
it  confers  no  virtue,  and    is  purely  negative.     It  excuses 
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from  sin,  if  you  will,  the  omission  to  elicit  the  act,  but  it 
cannot  supply  the  defect  caused  by  the  omission.  Some- 
thing more  than  to  be  excused  from  the  sin  of  infidelity  is 
necessary  to  salvation. 

To  us  there  is  something  shocking  in  the  supposition  that 
the  dogma,  Extra  ecolesiam  nulla  solus,  is  only  generally 
true,  and  therefore  not  a  catholic  dogma.  All  Catholic 
dogmas,  if  catholic,  are  not  only  generally,  but  universally 
true,  and  admit  no  exception  or  restriction  whatever.  If 
men  can  come  to  Christ  and  be  saved  without  the  church 
or  union  with  Clirist  in  tlie  church,  she  is  not  Catholic,  and 
it  is  false  to  call  her  tlie  one  holy  Catholic  Church,  as  in 
the  creed.  The  latitudinarianism  which  explains  away  the 
dogma  of  exclusive  salvation,  and  which  is  so  widely  preva- 
lent, is  a  denial,  in  principle,  of  the  Catholicity  of  the 
church,  and  of  the  faith  she  holds  and  teaches,  and  seems 
to  us  to  grow  out  of  forgetfulness  of  tlie  relation  of  the 
church  to  the  Incarnation,  her  office  in  the  econom_y  of 
salvation,  the  teleological  character  of  the  Christian  order, 
the  religion  of  the  end,  and  the  disposition  of  the  modern 
world  to  mistake  liberality  for  charity.  The  church  grows, 
60  to  speak,  out  of  the  Incarnation,  of  which  she  is,  as 
Moehler  well  says  in  his  St/mbolik,  in  some  sort,. the  visible 
continuation  on  earth,  and  from  which  sbe  is  inseparable. 
St.  Paul  calls  the  church  "the  body  of  Christ."  She  lives 
in  Christ,  and  he  in  her ;  his  life  is  her  life,  and  individuals 
are  joined  to  him  and  live  his  life  by  being  joined  to  lier 
and  living  his  life  in  her.  To  be  separated  from  her  is  to 
be  separated  from  him,  is  to  be  separated  from  the  incarnate 
Word  himself,  the  one  Mediator  of  God  and  men,  and  from 
our  end,  as  well  as  the  medium  of  its  attainment. 

As  we  understand  the  teachings  of  our  holy  religion,  it  is 
teleological,  is  final,  shows  the  way  and  supplies  the  means 
by  which  men  are  saved  from  sin,  and  return  to  God  as  their 
final  cause.  Existences  proceed,  by  way  of  creation — not 
emanation,  generation,  or  evolution — froni  God  as  first  cause, 
and,  in  order  to  attain  their  end  or  perfection,  must  return 
to  him,  in  the  palingenesia,  without  absorption  in  him,  to 
Ood  as  their  final  cause.  In  this  return,  on  which  we  enter 
by  regeneration  or  the  new  birth  in  Clu'ist,  is  our  salvation, 
the  complement,  the  fulfilment,  or  the  perfection  of  our  exist- 
ence, and  consequently  our  supreme  beatitude.  The  pro- 
cession of  existences  from  God,  and  their  return  to  him  as 
their  beatitude,  constitute  two  orders,  or  rather  two  parts  of 
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the  one  divine  plan,  wliicli  is  aconiplete  and  dialectic  wliole. 
The  first  part  is  initial,  or  the  order  of  natural  generation  ; 
the  second  is  teleological,  the  order  of  regeneration,  or  pa- 
lingenesia,  as  St.  Paul  calls  it,  after  our  Lord  himself. 
These  two  parts  are  termed  in  Holy  Scripture,  natural  and 
spiritual,  and  are  usually  called  natural  and  supernatural  by 
modern  theologians.  Of  mankind,  in  the  initial  order,  Adam 
is  the  progenitor,  and  all  men  descend  from  him  by  natural 

feneration,  and  hence  the  unity  of  the  human  race  ;  of  man- 
ind,  in  the  second  or  teleological  order,  Christ  the  incar- 
nate God,  or  the  Word  made  flesh,  is  the  progenitor  ;  hence, 
as  St.  Peter  says,  his  is  "  the  only  name  given  under  heaven 
among  men,  whereby  we  nmst  be  saved."  He  is  the  father 
of  regenerated  humanity,  or  humanity  in  the  palingenesiac 
order,  as  Adam  is  of  generated  humanity,  or  of  men  in  the 
natural  or  initial  order,  and  is,  therefore,  called  by  St.  Paul 
the  second  Adam,  the  Lord  from  heaven. 

One  thing  is  certain,  namely,  that  no  one  can  be  saved, 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  attain  to  beatitude,  with- 
out being  regenerated  or  born  again  of  the  incarnate  Word, 
or  if  not  united  to  regenerated  humanity  in  Christ.  One 
can  no  more  be  a  Christian  without  being  born  of  Christ,  be- 
gotten anew  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  Christ  Jesus,  than  one 
can  be  a  man  without  being  born  of  Adam  by  way  of  nat- 
ural generation.  Without  the  Incarnation  or  union  with  it, 
there  is  never  any  salvation,  for  without  it  there  is  no  re- 
generated humanity,  no  teleological  order,  no  fulfilment  of 
man's  existence.  But  the  church  grows  out  of  the  Incarn- 
ation, and  is  inseparable  from  it.  Under  one  aspect,  she  is 
herself  regenerated  humanity,  or  the  human  race  propagated 
by  the  election  of  grace,  as  humanity  in  the  initial  order  is 
propagated  or  explicated  by  natural  generation.  Without 
being  united  to  regenerated  humanity,  rnen  remain  forever 
in  the  initial  order,  below  their  destiny,  inchoate  existences, 
with  their  nature  unfilled,  devoured  alike  by  an  everlasting 
want  which  cannot  be  supplied,  and  an  everlasting  self-re- 
proach for  having  by  their  own  fault  neglected  the  means 
of  salvation  once  within  their  reach.  Hence  the  never-end- 
ing sufferings  of  those  who  die  unregenerate.  Even  infants 
dying  unbaptized,  that  is,  in  the  initial  order,  unregenerate, 
the  holy  Council  of  Florence  defines,  go  to  hell — m  infer- 
nos,'  though  they  will  not  suffer  for  any  actual  sins  of  com- 
mission or  omission,  of  which  they  were  incapable.  Some 
tender-hearted  theologians  think  they  will  not  suffer  at  all, 
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but  no  rational  creature  can  remain  forever  below  his  des- 
tiny, with  the  purpose  of  his  being  unfilled,  without  experi- 
encing a  want,  and  therefore  not  without  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  suffering. 

Under  one  aspect,  the  church  consists  of  the  regenerated 
I'ace,  as  we  have  said,  of  all  who  have  bj'  the  election  of 
grace  been  born  again,  begotten  anew  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
Christ  Jesus.  Out  of  the  church,  in  this  sense,  no  one  can 
pretend  that  there  is  any  salvation.  But  the  church,  under 
another  aspect,  is  the  body  of  Christ,  and  is  the  medium 
througii  which  the  Incarnation  reaches  and  practically  in- 
structs, regenerates,  elevates,  sustains,  guides  and  directs  the 
soul  in  tlie  palingenesiac  order,  or  in  reference  to  the  end 
for  which  man  is  created  and  exists.  In  a  word,  the  church 
is  the  medium  by  which  the  soul  is  elevated  above  the 
natural  order,  introduced  into  the  teleological  order,  united 
to  Christ,  and  therefore  to  God,  its  final  cause.  Without 
the  church,  in  this  sense,  the  Incarnation,  it  seems  to  us, 
would  be  to  the  soul,  to  mankind,  as  if  it  were  not.  There 
would  be  no  dialectic  reason  for  it  in  tlie  Creator's  plan. 
Indeed,  in  all  Protestant  sects,  the  Incarnation  is  either 
denied  outright,  or  serves  no  purpose.  The  Word  could 
not  have  died  to  redeem  us,  or  to  make  satisfaction  for  us, 
if  he  had  not  assumed  human  nature  to  be  as  really  and  as 
truly  liis  nature  as  is  the  divine  nature  itself ;  for  God 
could  not  die  in  his  divine  nature,  since  in  the  divine  nature 
he  is  immortal.  He  could  die  only  in  his  human  nature, 
hypostatically  united  to  the  divine  person  of  the  Word. 
But  even  as  incarnate,  he  could  make  satisfaction /!?/•  tis 
only  as  our  head,  and  therefore,  in  actu,  only  for  those  who 
are  actually  his  members,  or  who  become  so  by  regenera- 
tion. He  is  potentially  the  head  of  ever}'  man,  and  there- 
fore is  said  to  have  died  for  all  men,  but  he  is  actually 
the  head  only  of  those  who  are  joined  to  him  as  his  mem- 
bers. The  atonement  is  sufficient  for  all,  but  to  receive  its 
benefits,  it  must  be  applied,  and  it  is  applied,  only  to  those 
who  are  bom  of  him ;  for  they  only  participate  in  it  through 
their  head  as  members.  Those  who  are  separated  from  him 
do  not  suffer  in  his  sufferings,  or  satisfy  in  his  satisfaction ; 
for  they  are  not  members  of  which  he  is  the  head,  and  his 
merits  neitlier  are  nor  can  be  theirs  while  they  are  separated 
from  him,  or  until  they  are  joined  to  him  by  tlie  new  birth, 
and  made  one  with  him.  They  have  no  connection  with 
him  as  their  head  ;  he  is  not  their  progenitor — has  not  be. 
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gotten  them ;  and  they  are  simply  natural  men,  children  of 
Adam,  in  the  order  of  sjeneration,  initial  or  inchoate  exist- 
ences, infinitely  below  the  plane  of  their  destiny. 

If,  as  every  Catholic  must  hold,  or  deny  all  office  or 
significance  to  the  church  in  the  economy  of  salvation,  the 
cliurch  is  the  medium  by  which  men  come  to  Christ,  and  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  who  dwells  and  operates  in  her,  are  united 
to  Christ  as  their  head,  and  participate,  through  the  union 
of  the  head  and  the  members,  in  his  sufferings,  his  work  of 
atonement,  and  his  merits,  as  living  members  participate  in 
whatever  is  suffered  or  done  by  their  living  head,  how  tlien 
can  we  conceive  the  possibility  of  salvation  out  of  the 
churcli  ?  To  admit  it  would  deny  her  catholicity ;  would, 
it  seems  to  us,  deny  the  living  connection  of  the  church 
with  the  Incarnation,  and  in  fact  the  Incarnation  itself,  and 
tiie  whole  teleological  or  palingenesiac  order  which  it  founds, 
or  the  God-Man  creates.  We  do  not  pretend  that  tlie  doc- 
trines of  the  church  are  demonstrable  by  natural  reason 
from  principles  evident  by  the  light  of  nature,  for  tliey  are 
known  only  by  divine  or  supernatural  revelation,  and  are  held 
only  by  faith  ;  but  we  do  contend  that  the  Creator's  works 
are  strictly  dialectic ;  that  his  plan  or  design  in  creation  and 
redemption,  tliough  known  only  as  revealed,  is  logically 
coherent  in  all  its  parts,  and  tliat  the  several  parts  are  mutually 
related  as  parts  of  one  complete  and  uniform  whole.  To 
admit  salvation  to  be  possible  to  any  not  joined  to  Christ  in  his 
body,  the  church,  breaks,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  logic  or  dia- 
lectic consistency  of  the  divine  plan  or  design  as  revealed 
to  us  in  the  written  and  unwritten  word  of  God,  and  reduces 
Catholicity  to  the  level  of  the  sects,  all  of  which  are  founded 
on  compromise,  and  are  incoherent,  made  up  of  hetero- 
geneous elements,  like  the  feet  of  the  image  in  J^abucho- 
donosor's  dream.  Hence  the  theologians,  who  by  their  ex- 
planations open  wide  the  door  of  salvation,  labor  with  all  their 
might  to  prove  that  those  who  apparently  die  outside  of  the 
church,  and  whose  salvation,  they  tell  us,  is  not  to  be 
despaired  of,  do  not  really  die  out  of  her  communion,  but, 
in  fact,  in  it,  and  as  Catholics.  That  is,  men  may  be  in  the 
comnmnion  of  the  church  while  apparently  out  of  it,  and 
adhering  to  sects  hostile  to  it,  being  excused  through  invin- 
cible ignorance. 

Yet,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  what  we  have  said  of  the 
teleological  cliaracter  of  the  Christian  order,  and  that  it  is  and 
can  be  entered  only  by  the  new  birtii,  or  "  new  creation," 
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as  St.  Paul  calls  it,  this  invincible  ignorance,  even  if  really 
invincible,  whicli  it  rarely  is,  though  it  excuses  from  the 
sin  of  iieresy  or  infidelity,  does  not  of  itself  leave  the  soul 
in  a  salvable  state,  for  it  confers  no  positive  virtue,  elevates 
not  the  soul  to  the  teleological  or  supernatural  order,  nor 
places  it  on  the  plane  of  its  destiny.  Else,  why  are  not 
unbaptized  infants  dying  in  infancy  saved  ?  "Why  can  they 
never  see  God  in  the  beatific  vision  ?  They  are  incapable  of 
actual  sin,  and  are  assuredly  invincibly  ignorant.  The  reason 
is  that  the  teleological  or  supernatural  order,  though  it  pre- 
supposes the  initial  or  natural  order,  is  not  developed  or 
evolved  from  it.  We  are  not  placed  by  our  birth  from 
Adam  on  the  plane  of  our  beatitude,  but  to  reach  it  must  be 
born  again,  created  anew  in  Christ  Jesus ;  a  new  and  a 
higher  life  must  be  begotten  in  us,  the  life  which  flows 
out  from  the  Incarnation,  a  life  of  which  the  Word  made 
flesh  is  the  author  and  fountain.  Salvation,  or  what  is 
the  same  thing,  heaven,  beatitude,  is  not  reached  by  any 
possible  natural  progress,  for  it  does  not  lie  in  the  plane  of 
nature,  or  the  natural  order,  that  is,  tlie  order  of  generation, 
as  the  rationalists  pretend.  They  recognize  no  teleological 
order,  no  end  or  flnal  cause  of  man's  existence,  and  their 
heaven  is  no  higher  than  the  Christian's  hell. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  one  may  be  excused  from  the  sin  of 
infidelity,  or  the  guilt  of  heresy,  and  yet  not  be  in  the  way 
of  salvation,  for  he  may  lack  the  positive  supernatural  virtues 
which  place  him  on  the  plane  of  his  supernatural  end  or 
beatitude,  and  which  can  neither  be  acquired  nor  lived  with- 
out faith.  What  we  wish  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the 
reader  is,  that  the  simple  negation  of  sin  does  not  suflice  for 
heaven.  We  do  not  say  that,  if  man  had  not  sinned,  God 
would  have  become  incarnate,  but  we  do  say  that  man  can- 
not attain  to  his  end  without  being  not  only  discharged  from 
guilt,  but  reconstituted  in  the  supernatural  justice  m  which 
Adam  was  originally  constituted.  The  two,  the  discharge 
from  guilt  and  the  restoration  to  justice,  are,  in  hao  provi- 
dentia,  coincident  and  inseparable,  if  we  speak  of  original 
sin,  and  the  one  is  never  without  the  other ;  yet  are  they  dis- 
tinguishable, and  the  former  does  not  suffice  for  gloriflcation 
in  heaven.  For  that,  the  adult  must  be  raised  to  and  live  a 
supernatural  life. 

In  tlie  case  of  poorly  instructed  or  misinstnicted  Catholics, 
yet  really  in  the  visible  communion  of  the  church,  who  in- 
voluntarily err  even  in  regard  to  very  important  matters, 
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but  are  docile  and  willing  to  be  set  right,  we  not  only  regard 
them  as  inculpable,  but  as  in  the  way  of  salvation ;  for  they 
have  or  may  have  the  positive  supernatural  virtues  required. 
The  seed  is  in  them.  But  we  are  unable  to  extend  the  same 
rule  to  persons  in  communions,  or  sects  rather,  notoriously 
separated  from  the  church,  and  under  anathema.  To  them 
the  principle  of  invincible  ignorance,  it  seems  to  us,  does  not 
apply,  any  more  than  it  does  to  open  and  avowed  infidels, 
pantheists,  or  atheists.  These  have  not  the  seed  in  them, 
and  if  they  die  as  they  are,  must  go  in  infernos,  however  in- 
vincibly ignorant.  If  thej'  received  the  seed  in  baptism,  it 
has  been  lost,  as  we  have  seen,  by  their  omission,  or  even 
inability,  to  elicit  the  act  of  faith,  on  coming  to  the  use  of 
reason.  The  seed  is  choked  and  prevented  from  germinat- 
ing, or  the  fowls  of  the  air — evil  spirits — gather  it  up  as  soon 
as  sown.  The  invincibly  ignorant  may  not  be  doomed  to  so 
severe  a  punishment  as  the  vincibly  ignorant,  but  ignorance 
itself  is  always  either  a  sin  or  the  penalty  of  sin,  and  is,  as 
St.  Augustine  says,  "  just  cause  of  damnation." 

With  regard  to  the  several  Protestant  sects  in  whose  good 
faith  we  know  them  too  well  to  believe,  we  do  not  judge 
individuals,  for  judgment  has  not  been  committed  to  us ; 
and  we  dare  not  say  when  a  Protestant  dies  that  he  is  assur- 
edly lost,  for  we  know  not  what  passed  between  God  and  his 
soul  at  the  last  moment  when  the  breath  left  the  body ;  but 
this  we  do  dare  say,  that,  if  one  dies  a  Protestant,  and  the  pre- 
sumption, if  he  remains  an  adhering  Protestant  up  to  the 
last  moment,  is  that  he  does  so  die,  he  is  most  assuredly 
damned,  that  is,  forever  deprived  of  heaven,  and  will  never 
see  God  as  he  is.  Protestantism  is  an  open  and  avowed  re- 
volt against  the  church  of  God,  a  total  rejection,  in  princi- 
ple, of  Christ  and  his  authority,  therefore,  of  Christianity  it- 
self, and  Protestants  exhibit  in  their  lives  no  virtues  of  a 
supernatural  order,  or  that  transcend  our  natural  light  and 
strength.  If,  in  infancy,  they  have  been  elevated  above  the 
natural  order,  they  have  fallen  back  to  its  level,  and  not  sel- 
dom below  it.  If  they  can  be  saved  in  their  heresy,  or  apos- 
tasy, the  divine  plan,  as  we  have  learned  it,  is  false  and  de- 
lusive. 


END   OF   VOLUME  V. 
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